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PREFACE. 


TITUS  LIVIUS,  the  illustrious  Author  of 
the  Roman  History,  descended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Rome,  and  was  born  at  Pata- 
vium,  now  called  Padua,  in  Italy,  in  the  694th 
year  of  Rome,  filly-eight  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  aera. 

Like  many  other  literary  men,  his  life  was 
contemplative,  rather  than  active  ;  very  few  par- 
ticulars, therefore,  concerning  him,  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  resided  at  Rome  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  where*  he  was  much  noticed, 
and  highly  hondUred,  by  Augustus  ;  to  whom  he 
was  previ()C»^W  k'niwn,  it  is  said,  by  some  wri- 
tings which  he  had  dedicated  to  him.  Seneca, 
however,  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  this  sup- 
posed dedication,  though  he  mentions  the  w^ork 
itsell',  which,  he  says,  consisted  of  moral  and 
philosophical  dialogues. 

He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  project  of 
writing  his  history,  immediately  upon  his  set- 
tling at  Rome;  or,  perhaps,  he  came  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  necessary 
materials  for  that  great  work. 

Augustus  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his 
grandson  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor.  But 
he  seems  not  much  to  have  attended  to  the 
advantage  which  might  have  resulted  from  so 
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advantageous  a  coiiiicclion,  and  to  liavc  occii- 
])icd  himself,  entirely,  in  the  composition  of 
his  history;  parts  of  which,  as  they  were 
finished,  hejcad  to  Atigustus  and  Mececnas. 

Distracted  with  the  tumult,  and  disgusted,  it 
may  be,  with  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  Rome, 
he  sought  retirement  and  tran(|uillity  in  the 
l)eautiful  country,  and  delightful  climate,  of 
Naples.  Ifere,  enjoying  iminlerrupted  lite- 
rary ease  and  quiet,  he  continued  his  labour, 
and  finished  his  work,  comprising,  in  an  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  books,  the  history  of  Home, 
from  the  foundation  of  that  city  to  the  death 
of  Drusus,  containing  a  period  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  years,  ending  nine  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Having  com- 
pleted this  great  work,  he  returned  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  country, 
Avhere  he  died,  A.D.  17?  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years. 

AVhat  family  he  left  behind  him,  is  not 
known.  Quintilian,  however,  mentions  that 
he  had  a  son,  for  whose  instruction  he  drew  up 
some  excellent  observations  on  rhetoric;  and 
there  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  a 
daughter,  married  to  Lucius  JMagius,  an  orator, 
who  is  advantageously  spoken  of  by  Seneca. 

How  highly  his  works  were  esteemexl,  and 
himself  personally  honoured  and  respected, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  by  many  ancient  authors.  Tacitus 
tells  us*,  that  "  T.  Livius,  that  adrairkble  histo- 
"  rian,  not  more  distinguished  bj  his  elocjuence 

*  Annal.  iv.  34. 
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*'  than  by  his  fidehty,  was  so  lavish  in  his  praise 
"  of  Ponipey,  that  Augustus  calked  him  the  Pofn- 
"  peiaji :  and  yet  his  friendship  for  him  Avas  un- 
"  alterable/'  The  younger  Pliny  informs  us*, 
that  "  a  certain  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Cadiz 
"  was  so  struck  with  the  illustrious  character  of 
"  Livy,  that  he  travelled  to  Rome  on  purpose 
"  to  see  that  great  genius ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
"  had  satisfied  his   curiosity,  returned  home/' 

Of  the  hundred  and  forty-two  books,  of 
which  the  history  of  Rome  originally  consisted, 
thirty -five  only  have  come  doNvn  to  us.  The- 
contents  of  the  whole,  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
seventh  and  eightli  excepted,  have  been  pre- 
served ;  compiled,  as  some,  without  any  good 
reason,  have  supposed,  by  Livy  himself;  while 
others,  with  equal  improbability,  have  asserted 
them  to  be  the  work  of  Lucius  Llorus,  author 
of  a  portion  of  Roman  history.  Whoever  may 
have  been  the  compiler,  a  fact  as  useless,  as  it 
is  noAV  impossible  to  ascertain,  they  are  highly 
curious  ;  and  although  they  contain  but  a  faint 
outline,  yet  they  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  original,  and  greatly  excite  regret  at  the  loss 
of  so  large  a  j)ortion  of  this  valuable  work. 

The  parts  of  this  history  which  we  now  pos- 
sess, are,  the  first  decade :  for  it  appears,  ti'om 
his  having  prefixed  separate  prefatory  introduc- 
tions to  each  portion,  that  the  author  had  di- 
vided his  work  into  distinct  parts,  consisting 
each  of  ten  books.  The  first  decade  commences 
with  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
rapidly  runs  over  the  affairs  of  four  hundred  and 
*Ep.  II.5. 
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sixty  years.     The  second  drcach^  is  lost :  it  eoiii- 
prised  a  ptTiod  of  sevenly-tive  years ;  the  prin- 
cipal occurrence  in  it  was  the  fnst  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  Romans,  after  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle,    were   fnially   victorious,      'i'he  third 
decade  is  extant :  it  contains  a  particular  and 
well-detaih^d  account  of  the  second  Punic  war  ; 
the  longest,  as  our  Author  himself  observes,  and 
the  most  hazardous  war,  the  Romans  had  ever 
been  engaged  in  ;  in  the  course  of  which  they 
gained  so  many  advantages,  and  acq\iired  so 
much  military  experience,  that  no  nation  was 
ever  able,  afterwards,  to  withstand  them.     The 
fourth  decade  contains    the  Alacedonian  war 
against   Philip,  and  the  Asiatic  against  Anti- 
ochus.     These  are  related  at  considt  rable  length, 
insomuch  that  the  ten  books  comprise  a  space  of 
twenty-three  years  only.     Of  the  fifth  decade, 
the  first  five  books  only  remain,  and  these  very 
imperfect.     They  give  an  account  of  the  war 
with  Perseus  King  of  Macedonia,  who  gains 
several  advantages  against  the  Romans,  but  is 
at  length  subdued,  and  his  kingdom  reduced- 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  ;  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  several  Roman  governors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces,  and  their  punish- 
ment; and  of  the  third  Punic  war,  which  lasted 
only  five  years. 

Of  the  remaining  books,  it  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  contents  only  have  been  preserved ; 
and  they  serve  to  shew  us  the  greatness  of 
our  loss,  the  greatest  literary  loss,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  time.  Livy 
had  employed   forty-five  books  in  the  history 
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i)i'  six  centuries  ;  but  so  many,  so  various,  and 
so  interesting  were  the  events,  which  he  had 
before  him  lor  selection,  in  the  latter  period  of 
tlie  Repubhc,  that  it  took    him    above  dou- 
ble that   number  to  relate  the  occurrences  of 
little  more  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  y<:'ars. 
From  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
written  the  former  part  of  his  History,  we  may 
judge  of  what  must  have  been  the  merit  of  this 
latter  part,  which  fails  us,  unfortunately,  at  a 
most  remarkable  period,  when  rational  curiosity 
is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.    N  or  can  we  doubt 
the  excellence  of  its  execution,  when  we  con- 
sider how  nmch  better,  and  how  much  more 
copious  his    materials    must    have    been;   for, 
beside  s  what  he  could  draw  from  his  own  per- 
sonal  knowledge,   having    lived    among,    and 
conversed  familiarly   with,  the  most  consider- 
able men  in'  the  empire,  who  were  themselves 
principal  actors  in  the  important  transactions 
which  he  relates,  he  had  access  to  the  best  pos- 
sible written  materials  ;  to  the  memoirs  of  Jjyila,  H 
Ca3sar,  Labienus,  PoUio,  Augustus,  and  many  J 
others  which  were  then  extant.     Wliat  would 
we  not  give;  for  the  picture,  finished  by  so  able 
a  hand,  from    the   sketches   of  such  masters? 
What  delight  would  it  not  afford  us,  to  see  the 
whole  progress  of  a  Government  from  liberty 
to  servitude? — the  whole  stTies  of  causes  and 
effects,  apparent  and  i*eal,  public  and  private? 
—  those  which  all  men  saw,  and  all  good  men 
opposed  and  lamented,  at  the  time ;  and  those 
winch  were  so  disguised  to  the  prejudices,  to 
the  partialities,  of  a  divided  people,  and  even 
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to  the  corruption  of  mankind,  that  many  did 
not,  and  that  many  could  pretend  they  did  not, 
discern  them,  till  it  was  too  late  to  resist  tiiem? 
J  own,  says  a  noble  Author*,  1  should  he  glad 
to  exchange  what  we  have  ot"  this  History,  for 
what  we  have  not. 

Much  as  our  Historian  was  admired,  and 
highly  as  he  was  respected,  yet  he  was  not 
without  his  detractors.  He  was  charged  with 
Patavinit}^  in  his  writings.  The  first  person 
who  brought  this  charge  against  him,  seems  to 
have  been  Asinius  Pollio,  a  polite  and  elegant 
writer,  and  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  age 
of  Augustus.!' 

In  what  this  Pativinity  consisted,  no  ancient 
author  having  defined  it,  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
say  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  much  disputed.  Some  will  have  it,  that 
it  was  a  ])olitical  term,  and  that  it  signified  an 
attachment  to  the  Pompeian  party:  others  con- 
tend that  it  meant  a  hatred  to  the  Gauls  ;  that 
it  was  symbolical  of  some  blameable  particu- 
larity, they  know  not  what.  The  more  pro- 
bable opinion,  however,  seems,  from  the  term 
itself,  to  be,  that  it  signified  some  provincial 
peculiarity  of  dialect.  Ancient  Italy,  like 
modern  Italy,  had  its  differences,  not  of  idiom 
merely,  but  of  language,  in  every  different 
province.  In  proportion  as  their  language 
varies,  at  this  day,  from  the  purity  of  the  Tus- 
can dialect,  they  become  almost  unintelligible 
to  each  other :  with  difficulty  can  a  Venetian 
and  a  Neapolitan  converse  together;  that  is,  the 

*  Bolingbroke.  -j-  Quintil.  Instit.  i.  5.  viii.  i. 
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people  :  for  the  well-educated  in  every  coun- 
try learn  to  speak  and  write  the  dialect  of  the 
metropolis  ;  although,  if  brought  up  in  their 
<:)wn  provinces,  however  nearly  their  language 
may  approach  the  purity  of  that  of  the  capital, 
yet  it  will  ever  retain  some  tincture  of  provin- 
ciality. 

If  this   supposition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Patavinity  be  right,  the  fact,  upon*  such 
authority  as  that  of  Pollio,  must  be  admitted; 
although  in  what,  precisely,  it  consisted,  it  is 
not,  at  present,  perhaps,  possible  to  determine. 
Much  h;^s  been  written  upon  the  subject,  which 
in   reality  seems  now  to  be  an  idle   inquiry  ; 
and,  as  a  dissertation  upon  this  matter  could 
afford  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment  to 
the  mere  English  reader,  for  whose  use  the  fol- 
lowing 'I'raiislation  is  principally  intended,  we 
shall   dismiss  the  subj(*ct  with  observing,  that 
what  Quint ihan  has   not  told   us,  no   modern 
scholar  will  ever,  it  is  probable,  have  penetra- 
tion enough  to  discover  :  and  we  may  be  also 
allowed  to  suppose  that,  whatever  these  pecu- 
liarities may  have  been,  as  that  great  critic  has 
not  thought  them  worth  pointing  out,  they  can- 
not have  been,  either  very  numerous,  or  of  very 
material  consequence. 

Nor  will,  perhaps,  another  objection,  made 
by  modern  critics,  be  deemed  of  much  greater 
Aveight.  They  dislike,  it  seems,  the  plan  of  his 
History,  and  they  found  that  dislike,  chiefly  on 
the  speeches  which  he  so  frequently  introduces, 
Avhieh,  they  contend,  it  is  not  probable  could 
have  been  spoken  upon  the  occasions  alledged  ; 
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and  therefore  they  pronounce  them  to  be  viola- 
tions of  truth.     That  many  of  them  were  not 
spoken    by    the    persons  to   whom    they  are 
ascribed,  nor  upon  the  occasions  alleged,  must 
be    admitted  :    but   they  do   not,    upon    that 
account,  violate  the  truth  of  history.     Nobody 
can  suppose  that  our   Author  ever  meant  to 
impose  upon  his  readers,  and  to  make  them 
believe  that  what  he  has  given  us,  as  said  by 
the  different  persons  whom  he  introduces,  was 
really  said  by  them  :  the  supposition  is  absurd. 
He  could  only  mean  to  vary  his  style ;  and  to 
enliven  and  embellish  matter,  which,  if  con- 
tinued in  the  even  and  unvaried  tone  of  narra- 
tion, would  be  sometimes  heavy  and  tedious ; 
making  these  supposed  speeches  a  vehicle  for 
conveying,  and  that  in  a  very  lively  manner, 
the  arguments  for  and  against  a  proposed  mea- 
?iure;  and  he  thus  often  brinos  into  them  a  rela- 
tion  of  facts,  chiefly  facts  of  remoter  times,  and 
much  more  agreeably  than  he  could  have  inter- 
woven them  into  liis  narrative,  which   should 
always  be  progressive.     Modern  historians,  it  is 
true,  have  rejected  this  plan :  but  Livy  is  not 
reprehensible,    because    his    ideas   of  historic 
structure  were  difliercnt  from  theirs.     He  chose 
rather  to   conform  himself  to  a  custom  which 
prevailed  very  generally  before  his  time,  and 
which  succeeding  writers,  of  great  taste  and 
judgment,  have  approved  and  adopted.     The 
conduct  of  Livy,  in  this  respect,  if  necessary, 
might  be  justified  by  the  example  of  Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon,  Polybius,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and 
other?,  whose  histories  abound  with  speeches. 

These 
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These  speeches  frequently  give  a  more  perfect 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  supposed  speaker, 
tlian  could  easily  have  been  done  by  mere 
description ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  facts  which  they  sometimes  contain, 
would,  if  thrown  into  formal  narrative,  with 
episodes  and  digressions,  lose  much  of  their 
animation  and  force,  and  consequently  much  of 
their  grace  and  beauty. 

When  we  consider  the  use  of  such  speeches, 
we  shall  not  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  give  them 
up,  although  many  are  to  be  held  as  mere 
fictions ;  contrived,  however,  with  much  inge- 
nuity, and  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  convey- 
ing useful  retiections  and  salutary  admonitions. 
But  though  it  be  admitted,  that  several  of  them 
are  fictitious,  yet  it  may  be  contended  that  they 
are  not  all  so.  Many  of  those  delivered  in  the 
senate,  in  popular  assemblies,  in  conventions 
of  ambassadors,  and  other  the  like  occasions, 
are  most  probably  genuine ;  and,  if  they  are 
so,  they  furnish  us  with  very  curious  specimens 
of  ancient  eloquence.  Public  speakers  among 
the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
their  speeches  upon  particular  occasions ;  and 
others,  delivered  upon  important  occurrences, 
would,  doubtless,  be  noted  down,  and  circu- 
lated, by  those  who  were  curious  about,  and 
probably  interested  in,  the  subject*  of  them. 
We  know  that,  in  our  own  times,  the  substance 
of  speeches  in  the  British  parliament,  and 
other  assemblies,  has  often  been  accurately 
collected,  and  carefully  preserved;  and  we  may, 
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liicrctorc,    reasonably  suppose  thai  s[)('<rlu's  in 
the  Roman  seiiale,  upon  mailers  in  wiiieh  the 
wliole  communily  were  deeply  interested,  would 
be  heard  with  equal  attention,  and  preserved' 
with  e(jual  care. 

A  charge,  of  a  very  heavy  nature,  has  been 
brought  against  our  Author,  which,  were  it  well 
founded,  would  utterly  disqualify  him  from 
writing  a  credible  history.  He  is  accused  of 
superstitious  credulity.  'J'liat  he  was  of  a  seri- 
ous and  religious  turn  of  mind  is  sufficiently 
apparent  tioni  many  passages  in  his  liist^jry, 
in  which  he  severely  reprehends  the  licentious- 
ness and  profligacy  of  the  times  he  lived  in, 
and  applauds  the  simplicity  of  conduct,  and 
sanctity  of  manners,  of  ancient  days,  when 
"  that  disregard  of  the  gods,  which  prevails  in 
"  the  present  age,  had  not  taken  place;  nor  did 
*'  every  one,  by  his  own  interpretations,  accom- 
"  modate  oaths  and  the  laws  to  his  particular 
^'  views,  but  rather  adapted  his  practice  to 
*'  them*.''  Again,  speaking  of  Spurius  Papi- 
rius,  he  describes  him  as  a  "  youth,,  born  in  an 
"  age  when  that  sort  of  learning  which  incuU 
"  cates  contempt  of  the  gods  was  yet  un- 
"  known -f-.''  Numberless  passages,  to  this 
effect,  might  be  cited  ;  suffice  it,  however,  to 
observe,  that,  while  reprehending,  with  strong 
indignation,  the  profane,  the  impious,  and  the 
immoral  among  his  countrj^men,  he  omits  no 
opportunity  of  applauding  the  virtuous  and  the 
good. 

*  B.  iii,  46.  f  B.  X.  40. 
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But,    to  be  religious  is  one    thing ;    to  be 
superstitious   is   anotlier.       He   has    certainly 
recorded   many  and  monstrous  prodigies  ;    to 
enumerate  which  would  be  both  tedious  and 
disgusting.    As,  however,  they  were  not  merely 
the  subject  of  popular  tales  and  vulgar  con- 
versation, but  the  objects  of  particular  attention, 
noticed  always  by  the  magistrates,  and  even 
by  the  senate,  whom  we  frequently  find  order- 
ing expiations  of  them,  it  was  his  duty,  as  an 
historian,  to  relate  them,  since  they  thus  made 
a  part  of  the  public  transactions  of  the  times.   ' 
And  this  he  does  with  great  caution ;   appa- 
rently anxious  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to 
believe  in  such  absurdities,  and  protesting,  as  it 
were,  against    the   imputation  of  superstition. 
Thus,  upon  an  occasion  where  he  relates  extra- 
ordinary prodigies,  (more  extraordinary,  indeed, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  History,)  he  intro- 
duces his  account  of  them  by  saying, — "  Nume- 
"  rous  prodigies  were  reported  to  havchappened 
*'  this  year  ;  and  the  more  they  were  credited 
^'  by  simple  and  superstitious  people,  the  more 
"  such  stories  multiplied*."    He  generally  pre- 
faces the  mention  of  all  such,  with  a  reserve  as 
to  his  own  belief  of  them  :— "  Many  prodigies 
"  were  reported  f."  "  It  was  believed  that  crows 
"  had  not  only  torn  with  their  beaks  some  gold 
"  in  the  Capitol,  but  had  even  eaten  it  :|:.''  And 
again ;  "  Fires  from  heaven,  breaking  out  in  va- 
"  rious  places,  had,  as  was  said§,"  &c.  Nor  is  he 
at  all  scrupulous  in  declaring  these  numerous 

*  B.  xxiy.  10.  f   B.  xxvii.  4. 
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prodigies  to  derive  their  origin  from  superstitious 
weakness;  tlius,  —  "  So iipt  is  superstitious  woak- 
"  ness   to   introduce  the  deities  into  the  most 
"  trivial  occurrences*/'    "The  mention  of  one 
"  prodigy  was,  as  usual,  followed  by  reports  ol 
"  others-^l/'  "  From  this  cause  arose;  abundance 
"  of  superstitious  notions  ;  and  the  minds  of  the 
"  people  became  disposed  both  to  believe  and  to 
"  propagate  accounts  of  prodigies,  of  which  a 
"  very  great   number  were  reported  X-"  "  'i'b<' 
"  consuls  expiated  several  prodigies  which  had 
"  been  reported  §/'  "  Several  deceptions  of  the 
*'  eyes  and  ears  were  credited  ||."    One  is  almost 
tempted  to  think,  that  those  who  charge  our 
Author  with  credulity,  had   never  read   him; 
otherwise,  liow  could  they  ov(  rlook  such  pas- 
sages as  these,  and  especially  the  following,  in 
which  he  seems  aware  that  such  a  charge  might 
be  brought  against  him,  and  labours  to  ob\  iate 
it  ?  —  "In  proportion  as  the  war  was  protracted 
"  to  a  greater  length,  and  successes  and  disap^ 
"  pointments  produced  various  alterations,  not 
"  only  in  the  situations,  but  in  the  sentiments 
"  of  men,  superstitious  obsei*vances,  and  these 
"  mostly  introduced  from  abroad,  gained  such 
"  ground  among  the  people  in  general,  that  it 
"  seemed  as  if  either  mankind,  or  the  deities, 
"  had  undergone  some  sudden  change^/' 

From  the  passages  here  adduced,  and  very 
many  others  to  the  same  purport  might  be 
quoted,  it  may  be  confidently  pronounced, 
that  our  Author  was  not  the  dupe  of  those 
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vulgar  rumours,  those  "  deceptions  of  the  eyes 
"  and  ears,"  which  yet  he  has  thought  it  his  duty 
to  record.  And,  in  truth,  it  seems  as  if  the 
people  themselves,  at  least  the  more  enhghtened 
of  them,  were  equally  inclined,  if  established 
custom  would  have  allowed,  to  disregard  them  : 
"  They  grew  weary,"  we  are  told,  "  not  only 
*'  of  the  thing  itself,  but  of  the  religious  rites  en- 
"  joined  in  consecpience ;  for  neither  could  the 
"  senate  be  convened,  nor  the  business  of  the 
"  public  be  transacted,  the  consuls  were  so  con- 
"  stantly  employed  in  sacrifices  and  expia- 
"  tions*."  And  accordingly,  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  reports  of  these  miracles,  and  the 
troublesome  ceremonies  consequent  thereupon, 
the  consuls,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  published 
an  edict,  that  when  "  on  any  day  public  worship 
"  should  be  ordered,  in  consecjuence  of  the 
"  report  of  an  eartluiuake,  no  person  should 
"  report  another  earthquake  on  that  day  -fj* 
Indeed,  how  very  little  faith  the  senate  really 
had  in  oiiiens,  prodigies,  and  auspices,  we  may 
learn  from  a  remarkable  order  made  by  them, 
upon  receiving  from  a  consul  the  report  of  un- 
favourable omens,  in  no  less  than  three  victims 
successively  sacrificed  ;  "  they  ordered  him," 
says  the  Historian,  "  to  continue  sacrificing  the 
"  larger  victims,  until  the  omens  should  prove 
"  favourable.".|. 

It  may  be  asked,  —  If  Livy,  the  senate,  and 
very  many,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  of 
the  people,  disbelieved  these  omens  and  pro- 
digies, why  relate  them?  He  answers  the  ques- 
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tion  himself;  "  I  am  well  aware,"  he  says,  "  that, 
"  through  the  same  disregard  to  religion,  which 
"  has  led  men  into  the  present  prevailing  opi- 
"  nion,  of  die  gods  never  giving  portents  of  any 
"  future  events,   no   prodigies  are  now   either 
"  reportx^d  to  government,  or  recorded  in  histo- 
**  lies.     But,  lor  my  part,  while  I  am  writing 
"  the  transactions   of  ancient  times,  my  scn- 
"  timents,  1  know  not  how,  become  antique ; 
'*  and   I  feel  a  kind  of  religious    awe,  which 
"  compels  me  to  consider  that  events,  which 
"  the  men  of  those  tin jcs,  renowned  for  wisdom, 
"judged  deserving  of  the  attention  of  govern- 
"  ment,  and  of  public  expiation,  must  certainly 
"  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  my  History*/'  And, 
in  truth,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  an  account 
of  the   religious   ceremonies,   and    the  super- 
stitious observances,  of  difi'erent  nations  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  forms  not  the  least  curious  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

A  still  heavier  charge  hath  been  brought 
against  our  Author ;  indeed,  the  heaviest  that 
can  be  alleged  against  an  historian ;  namely, 
the  violation  of  the  first  great  law  of  history  ; 
which  is,  not  to  dare  to  assert  any  thing  false, 
and  not  to  suppress  any  truth  -f-.  He  who  could 
not  be  warped  by  views  of  private  interest, 
has  yet  been  supposed,  from  an  excess  of  zeal 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  country,  in 
some  instances  to  have  gone  beyond  the  truth, 
in  others  to  have  suppressed  it. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  how  highly 
he  was  esteemed  by  Augustus,  and  that  he  had 
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fven  received  no  inconsidera})le  marks  of  fa- 
vour from  him.  Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
courted  this  esteem,  or  those  favours,  by  any 
particular  attention  on  his  part;  nor  to  have 
endeavoured  to  repay  them,  by  the  only  return 
which  authors  can  make,  the  loading  llieir  pa- 
trons with  perhaps  undeserved  praises.  Although, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  History,  Augustus 
was  in  compkite  possession  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, yet  he  names  him  but  three  times,  and 
then  but  in  a  slight  and  cursory  uianner ;  not 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  heap 
adulation  upon  him,  but  sim})ly  giving  him  . 
that  praise  to  which  he  was  untpiestionably  en-  / 
titled.  On  occasion  of  shutting  the  temple  of  ^ 
Janus,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  mentioning, 
that  it  had  been  but  twice  shut  since  the  reign 
of  Numa;  the  first  lime  in  the  consulship  of 
Titus  Manlius,  on  the  termination  of  the  tirst 
Punic  war,  and  that  "  the  happiness  of  seeing 
"  it  shut  again,  the  gods  granted  to  our  own 
"  times,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the 
"  Emperor,  Ca?sar  Augustus,  established  uni-  • 
"  versal  peace  on  land  and  sea*."  As  Augustus 
Avas  highly  vain  of  this  circumstance,  had  our 
Author's  disposition  led  him  to  tiatier  this  mas- 
ter of  the  world,  it  would  have  alTorded  him 
an  excellent  opportunity;  as  M'ould  another* 
occasion,  where,  speaking  of  spoliu  opima,  de- 
posited by  Cossus  in  one  of  the  temples,  he 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
"whom  he  styles  "  the  founder  or  restorer  of  all 
"  our  temples  -j-. ''  But  above  all,  he  might  have 
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found  a  niche  for  him,  as  well  as  others  of  his 
family,  when  he  mentions  the  distinguished 
victory  gained  by  Livius  and  Nero  over  llas- 
drubal  *.  He  relates  the  affair  itself  in  very 
splendid  terms,  and  bestows  the  most  exalted 
praises  on  the  admirable  conduct  of  those  vic- 
torious generals.  He  who  was  thus  rigidly 
tenacious,  when  private  motives,  friendship,  or 
interest  might  have  swayed  him,  is,  neverthe- 
less, accused,  from  national  vanity,  of  having 
written  with  partiality ;  and  of  havmg  some- 
times exaggerated,  and  sometimes  concealed, 
the  truth. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  when  the 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire  presents  itself 
to  his  mind,  he  is  not  always  sufficiently  re- 
served in  the  terms  which  he  uses.  Thus, 
speaking  of  Cincinnatus-f-,  so  early  as  the  296th 
year  of  Rome,  he  calls  him  "  the  sole  hope  of 
"  the  empire  of  Rome,"  at  a  time  when  we  know 
that  this  thus  pompously  announced  empire 
extended  not  more  than  twenty  miles  beyond 
the  city.  And  again,  not  many  years  after :{:, 
he  introduces  Canuleius  boasting  of  its  "  eter- 
nal duration  and  immense  magnitude  §/'  When 
we  find  him  applying  such  magnificent  terms  to 
the  Roman  state,  then  in  its  infancy,  we  must 
uppose  him  to  have  forgot  the  period  of  which 
he  was  writing,  and  to  have  had  present  to  his 
mind  the  splendor  and  extent  to  which  it  had 
attained  at  the  time  when  he  himself  lived  and 
wrote.     He  even  puts  the  same  language  into 
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the  mouths  of  foreigners,  and  of  enemies  :  he 
makes  Hannibal  call  Rome  "  the  capital  of  the 
"  world*,"  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  had  not 
even  the  whole  of  Italy  in  subjection,  and  no 
possessions  whatever  out  of  Italy,  except  a  part 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  In  the  same  vain- 
glorious boasting  strain  he  tells  us-f-,  that  the 
Romans  "  were  never  worsted  by  the  enemy's 
"  cavalry,  never  by  their  infantry,  never  in  open 
"  fight,  never  on  equal  ground."  He  seems  litre 
not  to  have  recollected,  what  he  afterwards 
acknowledges^,  that,  in  the  first  battle  with 
Hannibal,  "  it  manifestly  appeared  that  the  Car- 
"  thaginian  was  superior  in  cavalry  ;  and,  con- 
"  sequently,  that  open  plains,  such  as  those  be- 
"  tween  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  were  unfavourable 
"  to  the  Romans."  Although  he  thus  asserts,  in 
unquahfied  terms,  that  the  Romans  were  never 
worsted  in  the  open  field,  yet  he  gives  very 
just  and  candid  accounts,  not  only  of  this  battle 
with  Hannibal,  but  ol'  another  also  against  the 
same  commander,  and  of  that  of  the  Allia, 
against  the  Gauls,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
Romans  were  completely  overthrown. 

But  these,  it  is  probable,  should  rather  be 
considered  as  inadvertencies  than  falsehoods; 
and,  however  inclined  we  may  be  to  oveilook 
or  excuse  them,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  find  it  so 
easy  to  justify  some  other  omissions,  or  changes, 
which  he  has  made  in  his  narrative,  rtsp«.cting 
facts  which,  if  fairly  and  fully  related,  would 
do  no  honour  to  his  country ;  or  would  lend,  in 
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some  dcgrrc,  to  lariiish  llu;  hislic  ol  tliosc  cclc- 
bratod  characters  which  he  liolds  up  to  our 
admiration. 

Polybius  is  allowed  to  be  an  author  of  con- 
smiimale  judgment,  indetatigabh;  industry,  and 
strict  veracity.  Livy  himseU'  admits  that  he  is 
entitled  to  entire  credit.  He  takes  extraordi- 
nary pains  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  nations  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  breach  of 
treat3\  He  discusses  the  matter  at  considerable 
length*;  stating  accurately,  and  carefully  ex- 
amining, the  facts  and  arguments  urgx»d  on 
both  sides;  and  brings  the  matter  to  this  issue, — 
that,  if  the  war  is  to  be  considered  as  takmg  its 
rise  from  the  destruction  of  Sagunlum,  the  Car- 
thaginians were  in  the  wrong  ;  but  by  no  means 
so,  if  the  matter  be  taken  up  somewhat  higher, 
and  the  taking  of  Sardinia  by  the  Konmns,  and 
the  imposing  a  tribute  upon  that  island,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  account:  for  that,  then,  the  Car- 
thaginians did  no  more  than  tiike  occasion  to 
avenge  an  injury  done  them. 

Now,  how  stands  the  account  of  this  affair, 
according  to  Liv}^-^?  From  this  disquisition  of 
Polybius,  he  carefully  selects,  and  strongly 
states,  every  thing  which  tends  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  Romans  ;  but  passes  over  in  silence 
every  fact,  and  every  argument,  urged  by  the 
Greek  historian  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  thus  he  makes  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause. 
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It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  Liry,  that, 
in  his  twelfth  book,  he  gave  the  account  of 
the  affair  of  Sardinia;  and  that,  if  that  book 
had  not  been  lost,  it  might  from  thence  have 
appeared,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in 
that  transaction  was  perfectly  justifiable;  and 
that,  consequently,  what  he  has  suppressed  of 
Polybius's  argument,  he  has  omitted,  not  so  much 
to  favour  the  cause  of  his  own  countrymen,  as 
because  he  knew  the  allegations  therein  to  be 
false.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
Polybius  was  neither  a  Roman  nor  a  Cartha- 
ginian; that  he  has  always  btx?n  held  to  be  au 
historian  of  the  highest  credit,  and  the  strictest 
impartiality  ;  that  he  lived  nearer  the  times  he 
writes  of  than  Livy,  and  was  a  most  diligent 
inquirer  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he 
relates  in  his  history ;  tliat  he  was  by  no  means 
unfriendly  to  the  Romans,  but  the  contrary, 
taking  all  opportunities  to  speak  of  them  with 
the  highest  praise. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  Livy  as  an  historian,  by  the  mention  of  such 
particulars  as  these.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a 
maxim,  that  no  historian  of  his  own  country 
can  be,  strictly  speaking,  impartial :  he  may 
intend  to  be  so ;  but  the  mind  will  be  under  an 
involuntary  bias,  influenced  by  some  secret  in- 
clination, of  which  he  himself  may  be  uncon- 
scious ;  he  may  believe  what  he  asserts,  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  true. 

Another  instance  of  his  partiality  to  his 
countrymen  may  be  found  in  his  account  of 
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the  murder  of  Brachjllas*,  who,  lie  tells  us, 
was  made  Boeotarch,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Bcrolians,  "  for  no  other  reason,  than  because 
"  he  had  been  commander  of  the  Boeotians  serv- 
"  ing  in  the  army  of  Philij) ;  passing  by  Zeuxip- 
"  pus,  Pisistratus,  and  the  others  who  Iiad  pro- 
"  nioted  the  alliance  with  Uome."  That  these 
men,  offended  at  present,  and  alarmed  about 
future  consequences,  resolved  to  take  off  Bra- 
chjllas,  and  accordingly  procured  six  assassins, 
who  put  him  to  death.  In  these,  and  other 
circumstances,  our  Author  perfectly  agrees  with 
Polybius,  whose  account  of  this  whole  affair  he 
seems  to  have  almost  literally  copied ;  with  the 
omission,  however,  out  of  tenderness  for  the 
character  of  Quintius,  of  a  very  material  cir- 
cumstance ;  which  is,  that  the  project  of  mur- 
dering Brachyllas  was  first  opened  in  a  con- 
ference between  Zeuxis,  Pisistratus,  and  Quin- 
tius, who  told  them,  that  he  would  not  himself 
do  any  thing  to  promote  it ;  but  that,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
he  would  do  nothing  to  obstruct  it:  and  he 
adds,  that  he  directed  theui  to  confer  upon  the 
matter  with  Alexamenes,  the  iEtolian,  who  was 
the  person,  he  says,  that  procured  the  assassins. 
Another,  and  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
partiality  to  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
we  have  in  his  celebrated  account  of  Scipio 
Africanus ;  who  seems,  above  all  others  men- 
tioned in  his  History,  to  have  engaged  his 
fondest,  and,  as  he  himself  admits,  his  partial 
attention  :  for  when  he  first  introduces  him,  he 
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does  it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  as 
a  youth  who  had  scarcely  attained  to  man- 
hood, rescuing  his  father,  who  was  wounded  in 
a  battle  with  Hannibal.  "  This/'  says  lie*, 
is  the  same  youth  who  is,  hereafter,  to  enjoy 
the  renown  of  terminating  this  war,  and  to 
receive  the  title  of  Africanus,  on  account  of 
his  glorious  victory  over  Hannibal  and  the 
Carthaginians."  He  then,  in  a  manner, 
avows  his  partiahty  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  Coehus 
attributes  the  honour  of  saving  tlie  Consul  to  a 
slave,  by  nation  a  Ligurian  :  "  but  1  rather 
"  wish  the  account  to  be  true  which  gives  it  to 
"  his  son ;  and  so  the  fact  is  represented  by 
"  most  authors,  and  generally  beheved." 

That  Scipio  was  a  most  accomplished  cha- 
racter, eminently  distinguished  by  his  military 
talents,  valour,  coolness,  patience  under  diffi- 
culties, and  moderation  in  victory,  of  most 
gentle  manners,  and  a  most  generous  temper, 
never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be  denied.  But, 
if  other  writers  knew  the  truth,  and  have  spoken 
it,  he  was  not  that  model  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion which 'Livy  paints  him:  and  perhaps,  had 
he  been  the  cold  and  unimpassioned  stoic, 
wliich  he  describes  him  to  have  been,  he  had 
deserved  less  praise  than  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
him,  when  considered,  as  other  authors  repre- 
sent him,  of  a  very  diftVrent  temperament. 

That  he  generously  restored  a  beautiful  cap- 
tive to  her  parents,  and  to  her  intended  spouse, 
Livy  and  Polybius  are  agreed  ;  but  they  differ 
ijoniewhat  in  the  account  of  that  affair.     Poly- 
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bius  tells  us*,  that  a  party  of  Roman  youth, 
having  taken  captive  a  damsel  of  extjuisitc 
beauty,  brought  her  to  Scipio,  wliom  they  knew 
to  be  much  attache  d  to  the  sex  ;  and  he  makes 
Scipio  say  to  them,  that  "  a  more  acceptable  gill 
"  could  not  have  been  presented  to  him,  were  he 
"  in  a  private  station  :  but  that,  in  his  situation 
"  of  general,  he  could  by  no  means  accept  of  it/' 
Livy  suppresses  entirely  the  circumstance  of  his 
favourite's  amorous  disposition  :  and  yet,  what 
he  represents  him  as  saying  to  Allucius,  bears 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  his  answer,  recorded 
by  Polybius,  though  he  gives  it  a  different  turn, 
to  accommodate  it  to  his  purpose,  that  we  can- 
not doubt  his  having  had  this  passage  in  his  eye: 
"  If  my  thoughts  were  not  totally  employed  by 
"  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  if  1  were  at 
"  liberty  to  indulge  in  the  pleasurable  pursuits 
"  adapted  to  my  time  of  life-f-,"  &c. 

That  Scipio,  with  all  his  perfections,  was  not 
that  mirror  of  chastity  which  Livy  is  desirous 
of  representing  him,  we  learn,  also,  from  an 
anecdote  related  by  Valerius  Maxim  us:]:,  who 
highly  praises  the  amiable  temper  and  patient 
forbearance  of  his  wife  iEmilia,  "  who,^'  he  tells 
us,  "  knew  of  his  attachment  to  a  female  slave, 
"  and  yet  concealed  the  fact,  that  there  might 
"  be  no  stain  upon  so  illustrious  a  character/' 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  alleged  to  prove 
our  Historian's  neglect  of  veracity  in  his  nar- 
ration :  rigorous,  and,  it  may  be,  invidious 
scrutiny,  has  noted  some  few  more ;  but  they 
are  of  little  importance  :  and,  as  it  is  not  im- 

*  Lib.  X.  f  B.  xxxri.  50.  J  Lib.  ti.  7. 
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probable,  so  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose,  that 
the  paucity  of  coteniporary  historians  may  have 
induced  those,  who  were  also  j^redisposed,  to 
believe  that  to  be  false,  which  fuller  infonnalion 
might  perhaps  have  proved  to  be  true.  Why 
may  we  not  believe  that  he  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  truth  than  the  Greek 
historian  ?  He  admits  Poly  bins  to  be  an  author 
of  credit,  and  yet  be  differs  from  him  without 
scruple :  he  cannot,  then,  surely,  be  thought 
to  mean  more  than  that  he  was  a  writer  of  inte- 
grity, who  compiled  his  history  with  fidelity, 
according  to  the  best  information  he  was  able 
to  obtain  :  that  he  did  not  wilfully  falsify  any 
fact,  rather  than  that  every  fact  he  relates  is 
strictly  and  absolutely  true.  He  acknowledges 
him  for  his  master,  but  does  not  conceive  him- 
self bound  to  swear  to  his  words. 

Besides,  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  our  Author 
to  observe,  that  if,  in  some  few,  and  those  not 
very  material  instances,  he  may  have  deviated 
from  the  truth,  if  he  has  done  so,  it  is  never 
with  an  ill-design :  if  he  palliates  a  fault,  or 
suppresses  a  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lessening  the  reputation,  or  tarnishing 
the  glory  of  others,  wlu^ther  nations  or  indivi- 
duals, as  to  aggrandize  the  character  of  his 
own  nation.  He  allows  himself  in  a  practice 
which  some  of  his  countrymen  have,  since  his 
time,  carried  to  a  much  greater,  as  well  as  a 
more  blameable  extent,  and  which  lias  received 
the  name  of  pious  fraud. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  case,  whether  our 
Author  must  lie  under  the  reproach  of  soften- 
ing 
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ing  facts  in  iiome  instances,  or  even  of  sup- 
pressing them  in  others,  yet  will  his  genius  and 
talents,  as  an  historian,  ever  be  respected.  He 
cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  having  furnished 
us  with  a  perfect  model  of  historical  composi- 
tion, in  the  purest  and  most  elegant  style ; 
more  remarkable  for  perspicuity  of  narration, 
and  neatness  of  expression,  than  ibr  depth  of 
reasoning,  or  pomp  of  diction.  Although  he 
seldom  tligresses,  and  but  rarely  indulges  in 
moral  observations  or  philosophical  retiections, 
yet  he  never  loses  sight  of  what  he  himself  lays 
down  in  his  Preface  as  the  great,  object  of 
history :  the  furnishing  "  clear  and  distinct 
"  examples  of  every  line  of  conduct ;  that  we 
"  may  select  for  ourselves,  and  tor  the  state  to 
"  which  we  belong,  such  as  are  worthy  of  imi- 
"  tation  ;  and  carefully  noting  such,  as,  being 
"  dishonourable  in  their  principles,  are  equally 
"  so  in  their  cftects,  learn  to  avoid  them/* 


All  that  the  present  writer  feels  it  necessary 
to  say,  upon  delivering  to  "the  public  a  new 
Translation  of  so  esteemed  a  work  as  Livy's 
History,  is,  that  it  has  been  the  employment, 
and  amusement,  of  many  years, —  a  very  labo- 
rious, but  not  unuseful,  occupation:  and  that, 
if  he  be  not  deceived  by  self-love,  and  the 
partiality  of  a  few  friends,  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  work,  it  will  be 
found  not  altogether  unworthy  of  public  ac- 
ceptance. 

The 
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The  translator  had  intended -a  much  more 
copious  commentary,   than   tliat   which    now 
accompanies  this  work ;  and,  in  that  view,  he 
had  prepared   several    dissertations  upon  the 
manners   and   customs  of  the  Romans;  their 
senate  ;  their  laws ;  their  religious  rites ;  their 
arts  of  war,  navigation,   and   commerce,  &c. 
But    he  acknowledges,   with   much   pleasure, 
that  he  has  since  found  his  labour,  upon  those 
subjects,  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publica- 
tion  of  Dr. Adam's  Roman  Antiquities:  a  work  t[  ( 
so  excellent  in  its  kind,  that  whoever  has  the 
instruction  of  youth  committed   to  his   care, 
will  do  them  injustice,  if  he  omits  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  perusal.     The  notes,  therefore, 
which  are  added,  and  which  the  Translator  now 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  as  few,  and  as  short 
as  possible,  are  such  only  as  were  deemed  more 
immediately  necessary  to  render  some  passages 
intelligible  to  the  mere  English  reader. 

It  hath  been  an  usual  practice,  in  Prefaces  to 
works  of  this  kind,  for  the  Authoi*s  of  them  to 
load  the  labours  of  their  predecessors  with 
abuse :  a  practice,  of  which  the  present  Trans- 
lator acknowledges  he  neither  sees  the  necessity, 
nor  the  utility.  For,  should  he  succeed  in  dis- 
paraging the  works  of  others  in  the  humble 
walk  of  translation ;  should  he  be  able  to  prove 
them  ever  so  wretchedly  executed,  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  from  thence,  that  his  is  better. 
That  he  thinks  it  so,  is  clear  from  his  presuming 
to  publish  it.  But,  as  the  public  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  judge  for  itself,  and  will  most 
assuredly  exercise  that  right,  the  success  of 

*       every 
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every  work,  of  whatever  kind,  must  ultimate  ly 
depend  upon  its  own  merit. 

To  the  pubhc  judgment,  therefore,  he  sub- 
mits liis  labour;  knowing  that  every  endeavour 
of  his,  exeept  that  of  rendering  it  worthy  of 
acceptance,  would  be  useless  ;  and  that,  in  spite 
of  his  utmost  exertions,  his  book  will  stand  or 
fall  by  its  own  merit  or  demerit,  whichever 
shall  be  found  to  preponderate.  The  ])ublic 
candour  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  he 
awaits  its  decision  with  tranquillity,  but  not 
without  anxiety. 
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BOOK  I. 


The  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy ,  and  his  aicntevmnents  there  ; 
the  reign  of  Afcanius  in  Alba^  and  of  the  other  Sylvian 
Kings^hisfuccejfors.  Birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus .  Ro' 
mulus  builds  Rome;  forms  the  fenate-,  divides  the  people 
into  curias.  His  ivars.  He  offsets  the  fpolia  opitna  /* 
Jupiter  Feretrius ;  is  deified.  Numa  Pompilius  infiitutes 
the  rites  of  religious  ivorfbip;  builds  a  temple  to  Janus ; 
rules  in  peace ,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Tutlus  Ho/lilius.  His 
•war  with  the  Albans ;  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
The  Albans  removed  to  Rome.  Tullus  killed  by  lightning. 
Anciis^.JHartius  conquers  the  Latines^  and  incorporates  them 
with  the  Romans;  enlarges  the  city^  and  the  bounds  of  his 
dominitns,  Lucumo  arrives  at  Rome ;  ajfumes  the  name  of 
Tarquinius ;  and^  on  the  death  of  Ancus,  gains  poffefjion  of 
the  throne ;  defeats  the  Latines  and  Sabines;  builds  a  <wall 
round  the  city^  and  makes  the  common  fewer s  ;  is  flain  by  the 
fons  of  AncuSt  and  is  fucceeded  by  Servius  Tullius.  He  in- 
flitutes  the  cenfus ;  divides  the  people  into  cLiffts  and  centuries ; 
extends  the  pomoerium;  is  murdered  by  Lucius  Tarquinius t 
afterwards  furnamed  Superbus.  He  feizes  the  throne^ 
wages  war  ivith  the  Folfciansy  and^  with  their  fpoils^  builds 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol;  in  confequence  of  his  fon 
Sextus  having  forcibly  violated  the  charity  of  Lucretia,  he  is 
dethroned  and  banifbed.     Confuls  elecfed. 

PREFACE. 

Vl/^HETHER,  in  tracing  the  feries  of  the  Roman 

Hiftory,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  1 

Ihali  employ  m)t  time  to  good  purpofe,  is  a  queftion 

which  I  cannot  pofitively  determine;  nor,  were  it 
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P  R  E  F.  poffible,  would  I  venture  to  pronounce  fuch  deter- 
mination ;  for  I  am  aware  that  the  matter  is  of  high 
antiquity,  and  has  been  already  treated  by  many 
others ;  the  lateft  writers  always  fuppofmg  them- 
felves  capable,  either  of  throwing  fome  new  light  on 
the  fubje^,  or,  by  ihe  fuperiority  of  their  talents 
for  comp)ofition,  of  excelling  the  more  inelegant 
writers  who  preceded  them.  However  that  may  be, 
I  (hall,  at  all  events,  derive  no  fmall  fatisfatlion 
from  the  refleftion  that  my  beft  endeavours  have 
been  exerted  in  tranfinittinc^  to  poflerity  the  atchievc- 
ments  of  the  greateft  people  in  the  world  ;  and  if, 
amidfl  fuch  a  multitude  of  writers,  my  name  (hould 
not  emerge  from  obfcurity,  I  fhall  confole  myfelf 
by  attributing  it  to  the  eminent  merit  of  thofe  who 
ftand  in  my  way  in  the  purfuit  of  fame.  It  may 
be  farther  obferved,  that  fuch  a  fubjeft  mufl:  require 
a  work  of  immenfe  extent,  as  our  refearches  mufl 
be  carried  back  through  a  fpace  of  more  than  feven 
hundred  years;  that  the  (late  has,  from  very  fmall 
beginnings,  gradually  inci-eafed  to  fuch  a  magnitude, 
that  it  is  now  diftrelled  by  its  own  bulk ;  and  that 
there  is  every  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  generality' 
of  readers  will  receive  but  little  pleafure  from  the 
accounts  of  its  firft  origin,  or  of  the  times  imme- 
diately fucceeding,  but  will  be  impatient  to  arrive  at 
that  period,  in  which  the  powers  of  this  overgrown 
ftate  have  been  long  employed  in  working  their  own 
deftrudlion.  On  the  other  hand,  this  much  will 
be  derived  from  my  labour,  that,  fo  long  at  leafl 
as  I  (hall  have  my  thoughts  totally  occupied  in. 
inveftigating  the  tranfatlions  of  fuch  didant  ages, 
without  being  einbarraffed  by  any  of  thofe  unpleaf- 
ing  confiderations,  in  refpedt  of  later  days,  which, 
though  they  might  not  have  power  to  warp  a  writer's 
mind  from  the  truth,  would  yet  be  fuflBcient  to  create 
uneafmels,  I  (hall  withdraw  myfelf  from  the  fight  of 
the  many  evils  to  which  our  eyes  have  been  fo  long 
accuftomed.     As  to  the  relations  which  have  beei:i 

handed 
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handed  down  of  events  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  p  R  E  F. 
city,  or  to  the  circumftances  that  gave  occafion  to 
its  being  founded,   and  which  bear  the  femblance 
rather  of  poetic  fictions,  than  of  authentic  records 
of  hiftory  —  thefe,    I  hav6  no   intention  either  to 
maintain  or  refute.      Antiquity  is  always  indulged 
with  the  privilege  of  rendering  the  origin  of  cities 
more  venerable,  by  intermixing  divine  with  human 
agency :  and  if  any  nation  may  claim  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  confider  its  original  a-?  facred, 
and  to  attribute  it  to  the  operations  of  the  Gods, 
furely    the   Roman  people,    who  rank   fo  high  in 
military  fame,   may  well  exoedt,  that,   while  they 
choofe  to  reprefent  Mars  as  their  own  parent,  and 
that  of  their  founder,  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
may  acquiefce  in  this,  with  the  fame  deference  with 
which   they    acknowledge   their   fovereignty.      But 
what  degree  of  attention  or  credit  may  be  given  to 
thefe  and  fuch-like  matters  1  ihall  not  confider  as 
very  material.     To  the  following  confiderations,  I 
wiih  every  one   ferioufly    and  earnelUy  to  attend ; 
by    what    kind    of   men,     and    by    what    fort    of 
condud,  in  peace    and  war,  the  empire  has  been 
both  acquired    and   extended :    then,    as   difcipline 
gradually   declined,  let  him  follow  in  his  thoughts 
the  llrudlure  of  ancient  morals,  at  firft ,  as  it  were, 
leaning  afide,  then  linking  farther  and  farther,  then 
beginning  to  fall  precipitate,  until  he  arrives  at  the 
prefent  times,  when  our  vices  have  attained  to  fuch 
a  height  of  enormity,  that  we  can  no  longer  endure 
either  the  burden  of  them,  or  the  (harpnefs  of  the 
necefl'ary  remedies.     This  is  the  great  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  lludy  of  hiltory ;   indeed  the 
only  one  which  can  make  it  anfwer  any  profitable 
and   falutary   purpofe :    for,  being  abundantly  fur- 
nifhed  with  clear  and  diftinft   examples   of  every 
kind  of  conduct,  we  may  feledt  for  ourfelves,  and 
for  the  flate  to  which  we  belong,  fuch  as  are  worthy 
of  imitation ;  and,  carefully  noting  fuch,  as,  being 
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diftionourable  in  iheir  principles,  are  equally  fo  in 
their  effeds,  learn  to  avoid  them.  Now,  either 
partiality  to  the  fubjedt  of  my  intended  work  mif- 
leads  me,  or  there  never  was  any  (late  either  greater, 
or  of  purer  morals,  or  richer  in  good  examples,  than 
this  of  Rome;  nor  was  there  ever  any  city  into 
which  avarice  and  luxury  made  their  entrance  fo  late, 
or  where  poverty  and  frugality  were  fo  highly  and  fo 
long  held  in  honour ;  men  contracting  their  defires 
in  proportion  to  the  narrownefs  of  their  circumftances. 
Of  late  years,  indeed,  opulence  has  introduced  a 
greedinefs  for  gain,  and  the  boundlefs  variety  ol 
diffolute  pleafures  has  created,  in  many,  a  palTion  for 
ruining  themfelves,  and  all  around  them.  But  let  us, 
in  the  firfl:  ftage  at  leall  of  this  undertaking,  avoid 
gloomy  refledions,  which,  when  perhaps  unavoidable, 
will  not,  even  then,  be  agreeable.  If  it  were  cuf- 
tomary  with  us,  as  it  is  with  poets,  we  would  more 
willingly  begin  with  good  omens,  and  vows,  and 
prayers  to  the  gods  and  goddeffes,  that  they  would 
propitioufly  grant  fuccefs  to  our  endeavours,  in  the 
profecution  of  fo  arduous  a  talk. 

I.  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  as  a  certain 
faft,  that  the  Greeks,  when  they  had  taken  Troy, 
treated  the  Trojans  with  the  utmofl  feverity ;  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  two  of  them,  iEneas 
and  Antenor,  towards  whom  they  exercifed  none  of 
the  rights  of  conqueft.  This  lenity  they  owed,  partly, 
to  an  old  connection  of  hofpitality,  and,  partly,  to 
their  having  been,  all  along,  inclined  to  peace,  and 
to  the  reftoration  of  Helen.  Thefe  chiefs  experi- 
enced afterwards  great  varieties  of  fortune.  Antenor, 
being  joined  by  a  multitude  of  the  Henetians,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Paphlagonia  in  a  civil  war,  and 
having  loft  their  King  Pylaemenes  at  Troy,  were  at  a 
iofs  both  for  a  fettlement  and  a  leader,  came  to  the 
innermoft  bay  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  expelling  the 

Euganeans, 
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Euganeans,  who  then  inhabited  the  traft  between  BOOK 
the  Alps  and  the  fea,  fettled  the  Trojans  and  Hene-  I. 
tians  in  the  poflefTion  of  the  country.  The  place 
where  they  firfl:  landed  is  called  Troy,  and  from 
thence  the  Trojan  canton  alfo  has  its  name ;  the 
nation  in  general  were  called  Henetians.  ^neas, 
driven  from  home  by  the  fame  calamity,  but  con- 
ducted by  the  fates  to  an  eflabliftiment  of  more  im- 
portance, came  firfl  to  Macedonia ;  thence,  in  fearch 
of  a  fettlement,  he  failed  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily 
proceeded  with  his  fleet  to  the  country  of  the  Lau- 
rentians  *.  Here  alfo,  to  the  fpot  where  they  landed, 
was  given  the  name  of  Troy.  Here  the  Trojans  dif- 
embarked ;  and  as,  after  wandering  about  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  they  had  nothing  left,  befide 
their  fhips  and  arms,  they  began  to  make  prey  of 
whatever  they  found  in  the  country.  On  this  King 
Latinus,  and  the  Aborigines,  who  were  then  in  pof- 
fefTion  of  thofe  lands,  afl'embled  hailily  from  the 
city  and  country,  in  order  to  repel  the  violence  of 
the  flrangers.  Of  what  followed,  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent accounts.  Some  writers  fay,  that  Latinus, 
being  overcome  in  battle,  contracted  an  alliance,  and 
afterwards  an  affinity,  with  ^neas;  others,  that, 
when  the  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
before  the  fignal  was  given,  Latinus,  advancing  in  the 
front,  invited  the  leader  of  the  flrangers  to  a  con- 
ference ;  then  inquired  who  they  were,  whence  they 
came,  what  had  induced  them  to  leave  their  home, 
and  with  what  defign  they  had  landed  on  the  Lau- 
rentian  coafl ;  and'  that,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  leader  was  JEneas,  the  fon  of  Anchifes  by  Venus, 
and  his  followers  Trojans ;  that  they  had  mside  their 
efcape  from  the  flames  of  their  native  city  and  of 
their  houfes,  and  were  in  fearch  of  a  fettlement,  and 
a  place  where  they  might  build  a  town ;  being  flruck 
with  admiration  of  that  renowned  people  and  their 

*  The  Trojans  were  in  number  about  fix  hundred. 
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B  0  0  K  chief,  and  of  their  fpirit,  prepared  alike  for  war  or 
peace,  he  gave  him  his  right  hand,  and  by  that 
pledge  affiired  him  of  his  future  friendfliip.  A 
league  was  then  ftruck  between  the  leaders,  and 
mutual  falutarions  pafTed  between  the  armies.  La- 
tinus  entertained  iEneas  in  his  palace,  and  there,  in 
the  preience  of  his  houfehold  gods,  added  a  domeftic 
alliance  to  their  public  one,  giving  him  his  (^  '  '  r 
in  marriage.  1  liis  event  fully  confirmed  tl,  ,  ■ -s 
of  the  Trojans,  that  here,  at  laft,  they  were  to  find 
an  end  of  their  wanderings  ;  that  here  they  would 
enjoy  a  fixed  and  permanent  fettlement.  They  built 
a  town,  which  iEneas  called  Lavinium,  from  the 
name  of  his  wife.  In  a  fhort  time  after,  his  liew 
confort  bore  him  a  fon,  who  was  named  by  his 
parents  Afcanius. 

II.  The  Aborigines,  in  conjun^ion  with  the  Tro- 
jans, foon  found  themfelves  engaged  in  a  war.  Tur- 
nus,  King  of  the  Rutulians,  to  whom  Lavinia  had 
been  affianced  before  the  arrival  of  ^neas,  enraged 
at  feeing  a  Ifranger  preferred  to  him,  declared  war 
againft  both  iEneas  and  Latinus.  A  battle  that 
€nfued  gave  neither  army  reafon  to  rejoice.  The 
Rutulians  were  defeated,  and  the  vidorious  Abori- 
gines and  Trojans  loft  their  leader  Latinus.  Where- 
upon Turnus  and  the  Rutulians,  diffident  of  their 
ftrength,  had  recourfe  to  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the 
Etrurians,  and  their  King  Mezentius,  who  held  his 
court  at  Caere,  at  that  time  an  opulent  city.  He  had 
been,  from  the  beginning,  not  at  all  pleafed  at  the 
foundation  of  the  new  city  ;  and  now  began  to  think 
that  the  Trojan  power  was  increafmg  to  a  degree 
inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  ; 
and  therefore,  without  reluctance,  concluded  an  alli- 
ance, and  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  Rutu- 
lians. ^neas,  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the 
affeftion  of  the  Aborigines,  that  he  might  be  the 
better  able  to  oppofe  fuch  formidable  enemies,  gave 

to 
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to  both  the  nations  under  his  rule  the  name  of  BOOK 
Latines,  that  all  ftiould  not  only  be  governed  by  I- 
the  fame  laws,  but  have  one  common  name.  From 
thenceforth  the  Aborigines  yielded  not  to  the  Trojans 
in  zeal  and  fidelity  towards  their  King  ^Eneas.  This 
difpofition  of  the  two  nations,  who  coalefced  daily 
with  greater  cordiality,  infpired  him  with  fo  muCh 
confidence,  that,  notwithftanding  Etruria  was  pof- 
fefled  of  luch  great  power,  that  it  had  filled  with  the 
fame  of  its  prowefs  not  only  the  land,  but  the  fea 
alfo,  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  I  he  Sicilian  Streight ;  and  although  he  might 
have  remained  within  his  fortifications,  fecure  from 
any  attack  of  the  enemy,  yet  he  led  out  his  troops 
to  the  field.  The  battle  that  followed  was,  with 
refped  to  the  Latines,  their  fecond,  with  r^peft  to 
^neas,  the  lall  of  his  mortal  ads.  He,  by  what- 
ever appellation  the  laws  of  gods  and  men  reqoire 
him  to  be  called,  is  depofited  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Numicus.  The  people  gave  him  the  title  of 
Jupiter  Indiges.* 

III.  His  fon  Afcanius  was  as  yet  too  young  to 
affume  the  government ;  neverthelefs  his  title  to  the 
fovereignty  remained  unimpeached,  until  he  arrived 
at  maturity.  During  this  interval,  and  under  the  re* 
gency  of  Lavinia,  a  woman  of  great  capacity,  the 
Latine  ftate,  and  the  united  fubjeds  of  the  prince's 
father  and  grandfather,  continued  firm  in  their 
allegiance.  I  am  not  without  fome  doubts  (for 
who  can  affirm  with  certainty  in  a  matter  of  fuch 
antiquity  ?)  whether  this  was  the  fame  Afcanius  men- 
tioned above,  or  one  older  than  him,  born  of  Creufa, 
wife  to  -^neas,  before  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  and 
who  accompanied  his  father  in  his  flight  from  thence ; 
whom,    being  alfo  called  lulus,  the  Julian  family 

*  Indices  is  the  term  applied  to  deiiici  heroes,  otherwife 
called  gods  terreftriaL 
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BOOK  claim  as  the  founder  of  their  name.  This  Afcanius, 
I-  wherefoever,  and  of  whatfoever  mother  born,  cer- 
tainly the  fon  of  iEneas,  finding  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  Lavinium  too  great,  left  that  city,  'then 
in  a  flourifiiing  and  opulent  ftate,  confidermg  the 
circumftances  of  tliofe  times,  to  his  mother,  or  ficp- 
mother,  and  built  a  new  one  on  the  Aiban  mount, 
which,  from  its  fituation  being  ftret  '  '  long 
the  hill,    was  called   Alba  Longa  *.      \>  i  the 

building  of  Lavinium,  and  the  tranfplanting  the 
colony  to  Alba  Longa,  the  interval  was  only  about 
thirty  years ;  yet  fo  rapidly  had  this  people  increafed 
in  power,  efpecially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Etrurians, 
that,  not  even  on  the  death  of  ^neas,  nor  afterwards, 
during  the  regency  of  a  woman,  and  the  firft:  effays 
of  a  youthful  reign,  did  either  Mezentius  and  the 
Etrurians,  or  any  other  of  the  bordering  nations, 
dare  to  attempt  hoftilities  againfl:  them.  A  peact 
was  agreed  upon,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated  that  the 
river  Albula,  now  called  the  Tiber,  fhould  be  th( 
boundary  between  the  Etrurians  and  Latines.  Afca- 
nius*s  fon,  called  Sylvius,  from  his  having  by  fomc 
accident  been  born  in  the  woods,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  kingdom.  He  begat  iEneas  Sylvius,  who  after- 
wards begat  Latinus  Sylvius.  This  prince  planted 
feveral  colonies,  who  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Ancient  Latines.  The  furname  of  Sylvius  was 
henceforward  given  to  all  thofe  who  reigned  at  Alba. 
Of  Latinus  was  born  Alba ;  of  Alba,  Atys  ;  of  Atys, 
Capys ;  of  Capys,  Capetus ;  of  Capetus,  Tiberinus ; 
who,  being  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  crofs  the 
river  Albula,  gave  to  that  river  the  name  fo  cele- 
brated among  his  poilerity.  Agrippa,  fon  of  Tibe- 
rinus, reigned  next ;  after  Agrippa,  Romulus.  Syl- 
vius received  the  kingdom  from  his  father,  and 
being  ftruck  by  lightning,  demifed  it  to  Aventinus, 

•  It  was  called  Alba,  from  a  white  fow  with  a  litter  of  thirty 
young  ohes,  found  there  by  iEneas. 
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who,  being  buried  on  that  hill  which  is  now  a  part  BOOK 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  gave  it  his  name.  To  him  ^' 
fucceeded  Procas,  who  had  two  fons,  Numitor  and 
Amulius.  To  Numitor,  as  being  the  firli-born,  he 
bequeathed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Sylvian 
family ;  but  force  prevailed  over  both  the  will  of 
their  father,  and  the  refped:  due  to  priority  of  birth. 
Amulius  dethroned  his  brother,  took  pofTeffion  of 
the  kingdom,  and  adding  crime  to  crime,  put  to 
death  the  male  offspring  of  Numitor,  making  his 
daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  a  veftal,  under  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  doing  her  honour,  but,  in  fact,  to  de- 
prive her  of  all  hope  of  iffue,  the  veftals  being 
obliged  to  vow  perpetual  virginity.* 

IV.  But  the  fates,  I  fuppofe,  demanded  the 
founding  of  this  great  city,  and  the  firft  eflablifh- 
ment  of  an  empire,  which  is  now,  in  f)ower,  next 
to  the  immortal  gods.  The  veltul  being  deflowered 
by  force,  brought  forth  twins,  and  declared  that 
the  father  of  her  doubtful  offspring  was  Mars; 
cither  becaufe  (he  really  thought  fo,  or  in  hopes 
of  extenuating  the  guilt  of  her  tranfgreflion  by  im- 
puting it  to  the  ad  of  a  deity.  But  neither  gods  nor 
men  fcreened  her  or  her  children  from  the  King's 
cruelty :  the  prieltefs  was  loaded  with  chains,  and 
caft  into  prifon,  and  the  children  were  ordered  to  be 
thrown  into  the  ftream  of  the  river.  It  happened 
providentially  that  the  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks, 
formed  itfelf  into  llagnant  pools  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  the  regular  channel  was  every  where 
inacceflible,  and  thofe  who  carried  the  infants 
fuppofed  that  they  would  be  drowned  in  any  water, 
however  ilill.  \Vherefore,  as  if  thereby  fulhlling 
the  King's  order,  they  expofed  the  boys  in  the  nearelt 
pool,  where  now  (lands  the  Ruminal  iig-tree,  which, 

*  For  an  account  pf  the  veftal  virgins,  fee  Dr.  Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities,  p.  3 14. 
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BOOK  it  is  faid,    was  formerly  called  Romular.      Thofe 
^-        places  where  at  that  time  wild  dcfarts.     A  flory  pre- 
vails  that  the  retiring  flood  having  left  on  dry  ground 
the  trough,    hitherto  floating,    in  which  they  had 
been  expofed,  a  thirfly  fhe-wolf  from  the  n  '         ur- 
ing  mountains  dirc(^ted  her  courfe  to  the  ci         :  the 
children,  and,  (looping,  prefented  her  dugs  to  the 
infants,  (hewing  fo  much  gentlcnefs,  that  tlic  keeper 
of  the  King*s  herds  found  her  licking  the  boys  with 
her  tongue ;   and   that  this  fliepherd,  whofe  name 
was  Faudulus,  carried  them  home  to  his  wife  Lau- 
rentia  to  be  nurfed.     Some  there  are  who  think  that 
this  Laurentia,  from  her  having  been  a  proflitute, 
was,  by   the   fliepherds,  called   Lupa ;    and  to  tl  ' 
circumftance  they  afcribc  the  origin  of  this  fabuloi 
tale.      Thus  born,  and  thus  educated,  as  foon  as 
years  fupplied  them  with  flrength,  they  led  not  an 
inaftive  hfe  at  the  ftaoles,  or  among  the  cattle,/  but 
traverfed  the  neighbouring  forefls  in  hunting.  Hence 
acquiring  vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind,  they  foon 
began  not  only  lo  withftand  the  wild  beads,  but  to 
attack  robbers  loaded  with  booty.     The  fpoil  thus 
acquired  they  divided  with   the  fliepherds  ;  and,  in 
company  with   thefe,    the  number  of  their  young 
aflTociates  continually  increafmg,  they  carried  on  both 
their  bufmefs,  and  their  fports. 

V.  It  is  faid  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  the 
fports  of  the  Lupercal*,  which  we  ftill  celebrate, 
were  pradifed  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  that  this  was 
called  Palatium,  from  Pallanteum,  a  city  of  Arca- 
dia, and  afterwards  the  Palatine  hill ;  and  that 
Evander,  who  was  of  that  tribe  of  Arcadians,  and 
had  been  many  years  before  in  poflTefllon  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  had  inftituted  there  this  folemnity 
brought  from  Arcadia,  in  which  young  men  were 
to  run  about  naked,  in  fport  and  wantonnefs,  in 

*  See  Adam,  p.  3 12. 
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honour  of  Lycean  Pan,  whom   the  Romans  after-  BOOK 

wards  called  Inuus,     While  they  were  intent  on  the  ^ ^• 

performance  of  thefe  fports,  the  time  of  their  cele- 
bration being  generally  known,  the  robbers,  enraged 
at  the  lofs  of  their  booty,  attacked  them  by  furprife, 
having  placed  themfelves  in  ambufh.  Romulus 
making  u  vigorous  defence,  extricated  himfelf ;  but 
they  took  Remus  prifoner,  delivered  him  up  to 
King  Am  alius,  and  had  the  aifurance  to  accufe 
them  both  of  criminal  milbehaviour.  The  principal 
charge  made  againfl  them  was,  that  they  had  made 
violent  inroads  on  the  lands  of  Numitor,  and,  with 
a  band  of  youths  which  they  had  colleded,  plundered  ^ 
the  country  in  a  hoftile  manner.  In  confequence  of  y'^^ 
this,  Remus  was  given  up  to  Numitor  to  be  punifhed. 
From  the  very  beginning,  Fauftulus  had  entertained 
hopes,  that  the  children,  whom  he  educated,  would 
prove  to  be  defcended  of  the  royal  blood  ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  infants  of  Rhea  had  betn  expofed  by 
order  of  the  King,  and  that  the  time,  when  he  had 
taken  them  up,  correfponded  exactly  with  that  event ; 
but  he  had  refolved  to  avoid  any  halty  dilclofure, 
unlefs  fome  favourable  c(mjundure  or  neceflitv  fhould 
require  it.  The  neceflity  happened  firll ;  wherefore, 
conftrained  by  his  apprehenfions,  he  imparted  the 
affair  to  Romulus.  It  happened  arffo  that  Numitor,  ^, 
while  he  had  Remus  in  his  cuftody,  heard  that  the 
brothers  were  twins ;  and  when  he  combined  with 
this  circumltance  their  age,  and  rheir  turn  of  mind, 
which  gave  no  indication  of  a  fervile  condition,  he 
was  ilruck  with  the  idea  of 'their  being  his  grand- 
children ;  and,  all  his  enquiries  leading  to  the  fame 
conclufion,  he  w  as  upon  the  point  of  acknowledging 
Remus.  In  confequence,  a  plot  againft  the  King 
was  concerted  between  all  the  parties.  Romulus, 
not  going  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  youths,  for  he 
was  unequal  to  an  open  attempt,  but  ordering  the 
(hepherds  to  come  at  a  certain  hour,  by  diftierent 
roads,  to  the  palace,  forced  his  way  to  the  King, 

and 
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BOOK  and  was  fupported  by  Remus,  with  another  party, 
^•_      procured  from  the  houfe  of  Numitor.     Thus  they 
put  the  King  to  death. 

VI.    In  the  beginning  of  the  tumuh,  Numitor, 
calling  out  that  the  city  was  aflaulted  by  an  enemy, 
and  the  palace  attacked,  had  drawn  away  the  Alban 
youth  to  the  citadel,  on  pretence  of  fecuring  it  by  » 
armed  garrifon  ;    and,    in  a  little  time,   feeing  ti^ 
young  men,  after  perpetrating  the  murder,  conrnng 
towards  him,  with  expreflions  of  joy,  he  inftantly 
called  the  people .  to  an  aflembly,  laid  before  ih«m 
the  iniquitous  behaviour  of  his  brother  towards  him- 
felf;  the  birth  of  his  grandchildren,  how  they  were 
begotten,  how  educated,  how  difcovered  ;  then  in- 
formed them  of  the  death  of  the  ufurper,  and  that 
he  had  himfelf  encouraged  the  defign.     The  youths 
at  the  fame   time  advancing  with    their   followers, 
through  the  midft   of  the   aflembly,    faluted  their 
grandfather  as  King  ;  on  which  the  multitude,  tefti- 
tying  ihcir  aflcnt  by  univerfal  acclamations,  ratified 
.  to  him  the  royal  title  and  authority.  When  Numitor 
was  thus  reinflated  in  the  fovereignty  at  Alba,  Ro- 
mulus  and  Remus   were   feized   with   a   defire  of 
building  a  city  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  ex- 
pofed  and  educat«d,0^heie  were  great  numbers  of 
Albans  and  Latines,  who  could  be  fpared  for  the 
purpofe,  and  thefe  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of 
ftiepherds;  fo  that,  all  together,  they  formed  fuch 
a  numerous  body,   as  gave  grounds  to  hope  that 
Alba  and  Lavinium  would  be  but  fmall,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  city  which  they  were  about  to  found. 
Thefe  views  were  interrupted  by  an  evil,  hereditary 
in  their  family,  ambition  for  rule.     Hence  arofe  a 
ihameful  conteft  ;  though  they  had  in  the  beginning 
refted  their  difpute  on  this  amicable  footing,  that,  as 
they  were  twins,  and  confequently,  no  title  to  prece- 
dence could  be  derived  from  priority  of  birth,  the 
gods,  who  were  guardians  of  the  place,  (hould  choofe 
4  by 
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by  auguries  *,  which  of  the  two  (hould  give  a  name  BOOK 
to  the  new  city,  and  enjoy  the  government  of  it  J- 
when  built.  Romulus  chofe  the  Palatine,  Remus 
the  Aventine  mount,  as  their  confecrated  ftands  to 
wait  the  auguries.  We  are  told  that  the  firft  omen 
appeared  to  Remus,  confifting  of  fix  vultures ;  and 
that,  after  this  had  been  proclaimed,  twice  that 
number  fhewed  themfelves  to  Romulus  ;  on  which 
each  was  faluted  King  by  his  own  followers  ;  the 
former  claiming  the  kingdom,  on  the  grc^und  of  the 
priority  of  time  ;  the  latter,  on  that  of  the  number 
of  the  birds.  On  their  meeting,  an  altercation  en- 
fued,  then  blows  ;  and  their  paflions  being'  inflamed 
by  the  difpute,  the  affair  proceeded  at  lalt  to  extre- 
mity, and  murder  was  the  confequence.  Remus  fell 
by  a  blow  received  in  the  tumult.  There  is  another 
account  more  generally  received,  that  Remus,  in 
derifion  of  his  brother,  leaped  over  the  new  wall, 
and  that  Romulus,  enraged  thereat,  flew  him,  utter- 
ing at  the  fame  time  this  imprecation,  "  So  perifli 
•*  every  one  that  fliall  hereafter  leap  over  my 
"  wall."  By  thefe  means  Romulus  came  into  the  year 
fole  pofleflion  of  the  government,  and  the  city,  BtFoai 
when  built,  was  called  after  the  name  of  its  founder.— '^"*"'^ 
The  firft  buildings,  which  he  raifed,  were  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  where  he  himfclf  had  been  brought 
up.  To  the  other  deities  he  performed  worlhip, 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  Albans,  but  to  Her- 
cules, according  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  inftituted 
by  Evander. 

VII.  It  is  recorded  that  Hercules,  after  having 
flain  Geryon,  drove  away  his  cattle,  which  were  fur- 
prifmgly  beautiful ;  and  that,  being  fatigued  with 
travelling,  he  lay  down,  near  the  river  1  iber,  in  a 
graflTy  place,  to  which  he  had  fwum  over,  driving 
the  herd  before  him,  in  order  to  refrefh  the  cattle 

*  For  an  account  of  augurs,  aufpices,  &c.  fee  Adam,  p.  296. 
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with  reft  and  the  rich  pa(ture.  There,  having  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  meat  and  wine,  he  was  overpowereii 
by  fleep ;  whereupon  a  fhepherd,  who  dwelt  in  tbi 
neighbourhood,  named  Cacus,  of  great  ftrength  smI 
fiercenefs,  being  ft  ruck  with  the  beauty  of  the  cattle, 
wiftied  to  make  prey  of  fome  of  them  ;  but  confider- 
ing,  that  if  he  fhould  drive  the  herd  before  him  into 
his  cave,  their  tracks  would  direft  the  owner's  fearch, 
he  dragged  the  cattle  backward  by  the  tails  into  the 
cave,  picking  out  thofe  that  were  the  moft  remark- 
able for  their  beauty.  Hercules  awaking  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  took  a  view  of  his  herd,  and  mifling 
fome  of  the  number,  went  diredly  to  the  next  cave, 
to  examine  whether  the  footfteps  led  thither ;  but 
when  he  obferved  that  they  all  pointed  outward,  and 
yet  did  not  dired  to  any  other  quarter,  perplexed, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  act,  he  began  to  drive  for- 
ward his  herd  from  that  unlucky  place.  Some  of 
the  cows,  as  they  were  driven  off,  miffing  thofe  that 
were  left  behind,  began,  as  was  natural,  to  low  after 
them,  and  the  found  being  returned  from  the  cave, 
by  thofe  that  were  fhut  up  in  it,  brought  Hercules 
back.  Cacus,  endeavouring  by  force  to  prevent  his 
approach  to  the  cave,  and  invoking  in  vain  the 
affiftance  of  the  fhepherds,  received  a  blow  of  his 
club,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  At  that  time, 
Evander,  a  native  of  Peloponncfus,  who  had  re- 
moved  hither,  governed  that  part  of  the  country, 
rather  through  an  influence  acquired  by  his  merit, 
than  any  power  of  fovereignty  vefted  in  him.  He 
was  highly  revered  on  account  of  his  having  intro- 
duced the  wonderful  knowledge  of  letters,  a  matter 
quite  new  to  thefe  men,  who  were  ignorant  of  all 
the  arts ;  and  ftill  more  fo,  on  account  of  the  fup- 
pofed  divinity  of  his  mother  Carmenta,  whofe  pro- 
phetic powers  had  been  an  objeft  of  admiration  to 
thofe  nations,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sibyl  in  Italy. 
Evander  then,  being  alarmed  by  the  concourfe  of  the 
fhepherds,  haflened  to  the  fpot,  where  they  were 

afferabled 
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affembied  in  a  tumultuous  manner  about  the  ft  ranger,  BOOK 
whom  they  accufed  as  undeniably  guilty  of  murder ;  ^-^ 
and  when  he  was  informed  of  the  fad,  and  of  the 
caufe  of  it,  obferving  the  perfon  and  mien  of  the 
hero,  filled  with  more  dignity  and  majefty  than  be- 
longed to  a  human  being,  he  inquired  who  he  was ; 
and  being  told  his  name,  that  of  his  father  and  his 
country,  he  addrefled  him  in  thefe  words;  "  Hiil, 
"  Hercules,  fon  of  Jove!  my  mother,  the  infallible 
"  interpreter  of  the  gods,  foretold  to  me  that  you 
"  were  deftined  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  ce- 
**  lelUals,  and  that  an  altar  would  be  dedicated  to 
•'  you  in  this  place,  which  a  nation,  hereafter  the 
**  moll  powerful  in  the  world,  Ihould  diftinguifh  by 
♦*  the  name  of  TheGreated*,  and  would  offer  thereon 
*•  facrifices  to  your  honour/*  Hercules,  giving  his 
right  hand,  replied,  that,  "  he  embraced  the  omen, 
"  and  would  fulfil  the  decree  of  the  fates,  by  build- 
**  ing  and  dedicating  an  altar  in  the  place."  There, 
then,  for  the  firft  time,  was  performed  a  facrifice  to 
Hercules,  of  a  chofen  heifer  taken  out  of  the  herd; 
and  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  the  mod  diftinguilhed 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  wer 
vited  to  aflift  in  the  ceremonies,  and  (hare  the  c:.:.. 
tainment.  It  happened  that  the  Potitii  attended 
in  time,  and  the  entrails  were  ferved  up  to  t! 
the  Pinarii,  arriving  after  the  entrails  were  c-.,  ., 
came  in  for  the  reft  of  the  feaft ;  hence  it  con- 
tinued a  rule,  as  long  as  the  Pinarian  family  ex- 
ifted,  that  they  ftiould  not  eat  of  the  entrails.  The 
Potitii,  inftruded  by  Evander,  were  directors  of 
that  folemnity  for  many  ages,  until  the  foletnn  office 
of  the  family  was  delegated  to  public  fervants,  on 
which  the  whole  race  of  the  Potitii  became  extind. 
Thefe  were  the  only  foreign  rites  that  Romulus 
then  adopted,  ftiewing  thtreby,  from  the  beginning, 

*  Am  Maxima :  it  flood  in  ikt  cattle  market,  where  it  re- 
Buined  in  the  time  of  Augullus. 

a  re- 
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BOOK  a  refpe£l  for  immortality  obtained  by  merit,  a  dignit 
I-        to  which  his  own  deftiny  was  conducing  him. 

VIII.  After  paying  due  worfhip  to  the  gods,  h( 
fummoned  the  multitude  to  an  alTembiy  ;  and,  know 
ing  that  they  could  never  be  brought  to  incorporati 
as  one  people,  by  any  other  means,  than  by  havinj 
their  condud  direded  by  certain  rules,  he  gave  then 
a  body  of  laws*  ;  and  judging,  that  if  he  added  t( 
the  dignity  of  his  own  carriage,  by  afluming  th( 
enfigns  of  fovereignty,  it  would  help  to  procun 
refpecl  to  thofe  laws,  among  a  rude  uninformec 
people,  he  adopted  a  more  majeflic  flyle  of  appear 
ance,  both  with  regard  to  his  other  appointments 
and  particularly  in  being  attended  by  twelve  Liftors 
Some  think  that  he  was  led  to  fix  on  this  numbe; 
by  that  of  the  birds  in  the  augury  which  had  por 
tended  the  kingdom  to  him :  I  am  rather  inclined  t( 
be  of  tlieir  opinion,  who  fuppofe  that  all  the  officer 
attendant  on  magi  ft  rates,  and  among  the  reft,  -th( 
lidors,  as  well  as  the  number  of  them,  were  bor 
rowed  from  their  neighbours,  the  Etrurians,  fron 
whom  the  curule  chair,  and  the  gown  edged  witl 
purple,  were  taken ;  and  that  the  Etrurians  ufe( 
that  number,  becaufe  their  King  being  eleded  b] 
the  fufFrages  of  twelve  ft:ates,  each  ftate  gave  hin 
one  li6lor.  Meanwhile  the  city  increafed  in  build 
ings,  which  were  carried  on  to  an  extent  propor 
tioned  rather  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  the] 
hoped  for  in  future,  than  to  what  they  had  at  th( 
timet.  But  that  its  fize  might  not  increafe  beyonc 
its  ftrength,  in  order  to  augment  his  numbers,  h< 
had  recourfe  to  a  practice  common  among  founder 
of  cities,  who  ufed  to  feign  that  the  multitude  o 
mean  and  obfcure  people,  thus  collected,  had  fpranj 

*  Without  doubt,  he  framed  the  government,  and  the  lawi 
nearly  on  the  model  of  thofe  eftablifhed  at  Alba. 

^  About  3000  foot,  and  300  horfemen. 

OU 
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out  of  the  earth.  He  opened  a  fanduary,  in  the  BOOK 
place  where  the  inclofure  now  is,  on  the  road  I. 
down  from  the  Capitol,  called  The  Pafs  of  the  Two 
Groves.  Hither  fled,  from  the  neighbouring  dates, 
crowds  of  all  forts,  without  diftin^lion,  whether 
freemen  or  flaves,  led  by  a  fondnefs  for  novelty  ;  and 
this  it  was  that  gave  folidity  to  the  growing  greatnefs 
of  the  city.  Having  reafon  now  to  b^  pretty  well 
fatisfied  with  his  Itrength,  he  next  made  provifion 
that  this  ftrength  (hould  be  regulated  by  wifdom  j  and 
for  that  purpofe,  he  created  an  hundred  fenators  *, 
either  becaufe  that  number  was  fufficient,  or  becaufe 
there  were  no  more  than  an  hundred  citizens  who 
could  prove  their  defcent  from  refpedable  families. 
They  were  certainly  (lyled  Fathers  from  their 
honourable  office,  and  their  defcendants  Patricians. 

IX.  The  Roman  (late  had  now  attained  fuch  a 
degree  of  power,  that  it  v  as  a  match  in  arms  for 
any  of  the  neighbouring  ni  dons  ;  but,  from  the  fmall 
number  of  its  women,  its  greatnefs  was  not  likely 
to  laft  longer  than  one  age  of  man,  as  they  had 
neither  hopes  of  offspring  among  themfelves,  nor 
had  yet  contra6led  any  intermarriages  with  their 
neighbours.  Romulus,  therefore,  by  advice  of  the 
fenate,  fent  ambaffadors  round  to  all  the  adjoining 
ftates,  folidting  their  alliance,  and  permifllon  for  his 
new  fubjeds  to  marry  among  them :  he  intimated  to 
them,  that  "  cities,  hke  every  thing  elfe,  rife  from 
"  low  beginnings ;  that,  in  time,  thofe  which  are 
"  fupported  by  their  own  merit,  and  the  favour  of 
"  the  gods,  procure  to  themfelves  great  power,  and 
"  a  great  name  ;  and  that  he  had  full  affurance  both 
**  that   the  gods  favoured  the  founding  of  Rome, 

*  This  expreflion  muft  be  underftood  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  a  magiftrate,  prefiding  at  an  election, 
is  faid  to  eleft  fuch  and  fuch  perfons.  Romulus  nominated  one 
fenator  ;  each  tribe,  and  each  curia,  chofe  three  ;  and  thus  the 
number  was  made  up. 

VOL.  I.  c  "  and 
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and  that  the  people  would  not  be  deficient  in 
merit.  Wherefore,  as  men,  they  ought  to  fhew 
<*  no  reludaiice  to  mix  their  blood  and  race  with 
**  men."  hi  no  one  place  were  his  ambafladors 
favourably  heard  ;  fuch  contempt  of  them  did  people 
entertain,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  apprehenfions 
of  danger  to  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  from 
fo  great  a  power  growing  up  in  the  midll  of  ihem. 
By  the  greater  part,  they  were  difmiffed  with  the 
queftion,  "  whether  they  had  opened  an  afylum  for 
"  women  alfo,  for  that  would  be  the  only  way  to 
"  procure  fuitable  matches  for  them  ?"  ,  This  was 
highly  refented  by  the  Roman  youth,  infomuch  that 
the  bufmefs  appeared  evidently  to  point  towards 
violence.  ^  Romulus,  in  order  to  afford  them  a  con- 
venient time  and  place  for  a  defign  of  that  fort, 
diffembling  his  difpleafure,  prepared,  with  that 
intent,  to  celebrate  folemn  games  in  honour  of  the 
equeftrian  Neptune  *,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Confualia.  He  then  ordered  the  intended  celebra- 
tion to  be  proclaimed  among  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, while  his  people  exerted  themfelves  in  making 
the  mofl  magnificent  preparations  that  their  know- 
ledge and  abilities  allowed,  in  order  to  engage  atten- 
tion and  raife  expectation.  Great  numbers  of  people 
affembled,  induced,  in  fome  meafure,  by  a  defire  of 
feeing  the  new  city,  efpecially  thofe  whofe  countries 
lay  nearefl,  the  Casnmenfians,  Cruftuminians,  and 
Antemnatians,  efpecially  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
Sabines  came  with  their  wives  and  children.  They 
were  hofpitably  invited  to  the  different  houfes  ;  and 
when  they  viewed  the  fituation,  and  the  fortifications, 

*  So  called,  from  his  having  produced  the  firft  horfe  from  the 
earth  by  a  ftroke  of  his  trident.  Romulus  called  him  Confus, 
the  god  of  counfel,  as  having  fuggefted  the  fcheme  of  feizing  the 
women.  The  games,  which  he  called  Confualia,  were  after- 
wards termed  the  Roman,  or  the  great  games :  they  lafted,  at 
firft,  one  day,  then  two,  three,  and,  at  length,  nine  days, 

and 
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and  the  city  crowded  with  houfes,  they  were  BOOK 
aftoni{hed  at  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  Roman  power.  J- 
When  the  (hew  began,  and  every  perfon's  thoughts  "' 
and  eyes  were  attentively  engaged  on  it,  then,  accord-  year  of 
ing  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  on  a  fignal  being  given,  ^"p'*  J* 
the  Roman  youth  ran  different  ways  to  carry  off  the  '^^  ' 
young  women.  Some  they  bore  away,  as  they  happened 
to  meet  with  them,  without  waiting  to  make  a  choice  ; 
but  others  of  extraordinary  beauty,  being  defigned 
for  the  principal  fenators,  were  conveyed  to  their 
houfes  by  plebeians  employed  for  that  purpofe.  It 
is  faid,  that  one  highly  diftinguifhed  above  the  reft 
for  her  beauty,  was  carried  off  by  the  party  of  one 
Talaffius;  and  that  in  anfwer  to  many  who  eagerly 
inquired  to  whom  they  were  hutrying  her,  they, 
every  now  and  then,  to  prevent  any  interruption  in 
their  courfe,  cried  out,  that  they  were  carrying  her 
to  Talaffms :  this  circumftance  gave  rife  to  the  ufe 
of  that  word  at  weddings.  The  terror  occafioned  by 
this  outrage  put  an  end  to  the  fports,  and  the  parents 
of  the  young  women  redred  full  of  grief,  inveigh- 
ing againfl  fuch  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality, 
and  appealing  to  the  god,  to  whofe  folemn  feftival 
and  games  they  had  come,  relying  on  the  refped 
due  to  religion,  and  on  the  faith  of  nations.  Nor 
did  the  women  who  were  ieized  entertain  better 
hopes  with  regard  to  themfelves,  or  a  lefs  degree  of 
indignation :  however  Romulus  went  about  in  per- 
fon,  and  told  them,  that  "  this  proceeding  had  been 
"  occafioned  by  the  haughtinefs  of  their  parents, 
"  who  refufed  to  allow  their  neighbours  to  marry 
"  among  them ;  that,  notwithftanding  this,  they 
"  (hould  be  united  to  his  people  in  wedlock  in  the 
*'  common  enjoyment  of  all  property,  and  of  their 
'*  common  children  ;  a  bond  of  union  than  which 
"  the  human  heart  feels  none  more  endearing. 
"  He  begged  of  them  to  foften  their  refentment, 
"  and  to  beftow  their  affections  on  thofe  men  on 
"  whom  chance  had  beftowed  their  perfons.    It  often 

c  2  "  hap- 
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BOOK  "  happened,  he  faid,  that  to  hurfli  treatment  mutual 
"  regard  had  fucceeded,  and  they  would  hnd  their 
"  hufbands  behave  the  better  on  this  very  account ; 
"  that  every  one  would  exert  himfelt,  not  merely 
"  in  performing  his  duty  as  a  hulband,  but  to 
**  make  up  to  them  for  the  lofs  of  their  parents 
**  and  of  their  country."  To  thefe  perfuafions 
was  added,  the  foothing  behaviour  of  their  hufbands 
themfelves,  who  urged,  in  extenuation  of  the 
violence  they  had  been  tempted  to  commit,  the 
excefs  of  paflion,  and  the  force  of  love  :  arguments, 
than  which  there  can  be  none  more  powerful  to 
afluage  the  irritation  of  the  female  mind. 

X.  The  women,  who  had  been  forcibly  carried 
off,  foon  became  reconciled  to  their  fituation  ;  but 
their  parents,  ftill  more  than  at  firft,  endeavoured 
to  roufe  their  feveral  dates  to  revenge,  employing 
both  complaints  and  tears,  and  wearing  the  drefs  of 
mourners.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  demands  of 
vengeance  within  the  limits  of  their  own  dates,  but 
made  joint  applications  from  all  quarters  to  Titus 
Tatius,  King  of  the  Sabines,  the  embaffies  being 
addrefled  to  him  as  the  perfon  of  the  higheft  renown 
in  all  thofe  parts.  The  people  who  were  the  prin- 
cipal fufferers  by  the  outrage,  were  the  Caeninen- 
lians,  the  Cruftuminians,  and  the  Antemnatians.  To 
them,  the  proceedings  of  Tatius  and  the  Sabine 
nation  appeared  too  dilatory ;  wherefore  thefe  three 
dates,  uniting  in  a  confederacy,  prepared  for  imme- 
diate war.  Nor  did  even  the  Cruftuminians  and 
Antemnatians  exert  aftivity  enough  for  the  impa- 
tient rage  of  the  Cseninenfians.  This  date,  therefore, 
alone,  made  an  irruption  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tories ;  but  while  they  carried  on  their  ravages  in  a 
diforderly  manner,  Romulus  met  them,  and,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  taught  them  that  rage  without 
drength  avails  but  little.  He  routed  and  difperfed 
their  army  ;  purfued  it  in  its  flight ;  flew  their  King 

in 
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in  the  battle,  and  feized  his  fpolls  ;  after  which  he  B  O  O 
made  himfelf  mafler  of  their  city  at  the  firft  aflauh.  ^• 
From  thence  he  led  home  his  victorious  troops ;  and  '^~" 
being  not  only  capable  of  performing  fplendid  ac- 
tions, but  alfo  fond  of  difplaying  thofe  adions  to 
advantage,  he  marched  up  in  proceflion  to  the  Ca- 
pitol, carrying  on  a  frame,  properly  conftrudted  for 
the  purpofe,  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy's  general  whom 
he  had  flain ;  and  there  laying  them  down  under  an 
oak,  which  the  fhepherds  accounted  facred,  he,  at 
the  fame  time,  while  he  offered  this  prefent,  marked 
out  with  his  eye  the  bounds  of  a  temple  for  Jupiter, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  new  name,  faying,  '*  Jupiter 
"  Feretrius  *,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  vidory 
"  which  I  have  obtained,  I,  Romulus  the  King,  offer 
"  to  thee  thefe  royal  arms,  and  dedicate  a  tem- 
"  pie  to  thee  on  that  fpot  which  I  have  now  mea- 
'*  fured  out  in  my  mind,  to  be  a  repofitory  for  thofe 
"  grand  fpoils,  which,  after  my  example,  generals 
"  in  future  times  fliall  offer,  on  flaying  the  Kings 
"  and  generals  of  their  enemies."  This  was  the 
origin  of  that  temple  which  was  the  firft  confe- 
crated  in  Rome.  Accordingly,  it  pleafed  the  gods 
fo  to  order,  that  neither  the  predidion  of  the 
founder  of  the  temple,  intimating  that  future  gene- 
rals fhould  carry  fpoils  thiiher,  ihould  prove  erro- 
neous, nor  that  the  honour  of  making  fuch  offerings 
Ihould  be  rendered  common,  by  being  imparted  to 
many.  In  after-times,  during  fo  many  years,  and  fo 
many  wars,  there  have  been  only  two  inflances  of 
the  grand  fpoils  being  obtained ;  fo  rare  was  the 
attainment  of  that  high  honour. 

*  So  called,  from  the  feretrum,  or  frame,  fupporting  the 
fpoils.  The  fecond  fpoRa  ottmat  or  grand  fpoiU,  were  offered 
by  Cornelius  Coffus,  who  killed  Tolumnius,  King  of  the  Veien- 
tians  ;  and  the  third  by  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  killed  Virido- 
marus,  a  King  of  the  Gauls.  The  fpoils,  called ^o//<j  opima, 
or  grand,  or  chief,  fpoils,  were  fo  denominated  when  they  were 
taken  from  a  King  or  general-in  chief,  commanding  an  army* 

c  3  XI.  While 
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XI.  While  the  Romans  were  thus  employed, 
the  army  of  the  Antcninarians,  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  country  being  left 
without  troops  afforded  them,  made  an  hoftile 
incurfion  into  the  Roman  territories ;  but  a  Ro- 
man legion*,  haftily  led  our,  furprilcd  them,  while 
they  draggled  through  the  country.  'I'hey  were 
routed  therefore  at  the  firft  onfet,  and  their  town 
was  taken.  While  Romulus  exulted  in  this  fecond 
viftory,  his  confort,  Herfilia,  teafed  by  the  intrea- 
ties  of  the  captured  women,  earneftly  petitioned 
him  that  he  would  fhew  favour  to  their  parents, 
and  admit  them  into  the  number  of  his  citizens, 
a  meafure  which  could  not  fail  of  forming  an  union 
fatisfadory  to  all  parties.  This  requeft  was  eafily 
obtained.  He  then  marched  againft  the  Cruftumi- 
nians,  who  were  carrying  on  hoflilities :  with 
thefe  he  had  (till  lefs  trouble  than  with  the  Antem- 
natians,  becaufe  they  had  been  difpirited  by  the 
defeats  of  their  allies.  Colonies  were  fent  to  both 
countries,  but  greater  numbers  were  found  willing  to 
give  in  their  names  for  Cruftuminum,  on  account  of 
the  fertility  of  the  foil.  There  were  frequent  migrations 
alfo  from  thofe  places  to  Rome,  chiefly  of  the  parents 
y.  R.  5.  and  relations  of  the  ravifhed  women.  The  laft  war, 
B.C.  747.  on  this  occafion,  was  begun  by  the  Sabines ;  and  it 
was  by  far  the  mod  formidable,  for  none  of  their 
operations  were  directed  by  rage  or  paffion,  nor  did 
they  difclofe  their  intentions  until  they  began  to  aft. 
They  employed  flratagem,  too,  in  aid  of  prudence. 
The  Roman  citadel  was  commanded  by  Spurius 
Tarpeius.  His  maiden  daughter,  who  had  acci- 
dentally gone  without  the  fortifications  to  bring  water 
for  the  facred  rites,  was  bribed  by  Tatius  with  gold 

*  So  called  from  legerc  to  choofe,  to  feieft.     The  legion 
confifted,  at  this  time,  of  3,000  foot  and  300  horfe.     The  num- 
ber afterwards  was  generally  4,000  foot  and  300  horfe ;  and 
•  fomctimes  augmented  to   6,000  foot  and  400  horfe.     It  was 
divided  into  lo  cohorts,  30  companies,  and  60  centuries. 

to 
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to  admit  fome  of  his  troops  into  the  citadel.     As  BOOK 

foon  as  they  gained  admittance  they  put  her  to  (J^th,  ^ ^^ 

by  throwing  their  armour  in  a  heap  upon  her,  either 
becaufe  they  wiflied  that  the  citadel  ftiould  rather 
appear  to  have  been  taken  by  ftorm,  or  for  the  fake 
of  eftabUfliing  a  precedent  that  faith  was  not  to  be 
kept  with  a  traitor.  The  ftory  is  told  in  another 
manner  ;  that,  as  the  Sabines  generally  carried  on 
their  left  arms  bracelets  of  great  weight,  and  wore 
rings  fet  with  precious  (tones,  which  made  a  great 
(hew,  (he  bargained  for  what  they  wore  on  their 
left  arms ;  accordingly,  inftead  of  the  prefents  of 
gold  which  (he  expeded,  they  threw  their  (hields 
upon  her.  Others  fay,  that,  in  purfuance  of  their 
agreement  to  deliver  up  what  was  on  their  left  arms, 
(he  exprefsly  demanded  their  (hields ;  and  this  feem- 
ing  to  be  done  with  a  treacherous  intent,  (he  was 
put  to  death  by  means  of  the  very  reward  which 
(he  required. 

XII.  The  Sabines  however  kept  pofl'e(rion  of  the 
citadel ;  but  though,  on  the  following  day,  the 
Roman  army,  in  order  of  battle,  (illed  the  whole 
plain  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  yet 
they  did  not  come  down  to  the  level  ground ;  until 
the  Romans,  (limulated  by  rage  and  eagernefs  to 
recover  the  citadel,  advanced  to  an  aflfault.  The 
foremoft  champions  of  the  two  parties,  who  led 
on  the  troops,  were  Mettius  Curtius  on  the  fide 
of  the  Sabines,  and  Hoftus  Hodilius  on  that  of 
the  Romans.  The  latter,  in  the  front  of  the 
army,  by  his  fpirit  and  intrepidity,  enabled  the 
Romans  to  fupport  the  (ight,  in  fpite  of  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  ground;  but,  on  his  falling,  the 
Roman  foldiers  quickly  gave  way,  and  were  driven 
back  to  the  old  gate  of  the  Palatium.  Romulus 
himfelf  being  forced  along  by  the  flying  crowd, 
raifed  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and  faid,  "  O 
"  Jupiter  I  by  the  diredion  of  thy  aufpices,  1,  here 
c  4  "on 
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BOOK  "on  the  Palatine  hill,  laid  the  firft  foundation  of 
!•        "  TWf  city.     The  Sabines  are  already  in  pofleflion 

"""^^^""^  a  of  our  citadel,  which  they  obtained  by  fraud  ; 
•*  from  thence  they  now  make  their  way  hither  ;  in 
**  arms,  and  havepafled  the  middle  of  the  valley;  but 
**  do  thou,  ()  father  of  gods  and  men  !  from  hence 
*'  at  lead  repel  the  enemy  ;  remove  difmay  •  from 
"  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  and  (lop  their  fhame- 
"  ful  flight.  I  vow  a  temple  here  to  thee,  Jupiter 
"  Stator*,  as  a  teftimony  to  polterity  of  the  city 
**  being  preferved  by  thy  immediate  aid."  Having 
prayed  thus,  as  if  he  had  perceived  that  his  fup- 
plications  were  heard,  he  called  out,  "  Here,  Romans, 
*'  Jupiter,  fupremely  good  and  great,  orders  you  to 
**  halt,  and  renew  the  fight.'*  The  Romans,  as  if 
they  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  halted,  and  Ro- 
mulus himfelf  flew  forward  to  the  front.  On  the  fide 
of  the  Sabines,  Mettius  Curtius  had  run  down  firft 
from  the  citadel ;  had  driven  back  the  Romans,  in 
diforder,  through  the  whole  fpace  at  prefent  occupied 
by  the  Forum,  and  was  now  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  gate  of  the  Palatium,  crying  aloud,  "  We  have 
"  conquered  thefe  traitors  to  hofpitality,  thefe  cow- 
"  ards  in  war.  They  now  feel  that  it  is  one  thing 
*'  to  ravifli  virgins,  and  another,  far  different,  to  fight 
*'  with  men."  While  he  was  vaunting  in  this  man- 
ner, Romulus  attacked  him  with  a  band  of  the  mofl 
courageous  of  the  youths.  Mettius  happened  at  that 
time  to  fight  on  horfeback,  and  on  that  account  was 
the  more  eafily  repulfed  :  he  foon  gave  way,  and  was 
purfued  hj^  the  Romans ':  the  refl:  of  the  Roman 
troops  alfo,  animated  by  the  bravery  of  their  King, 
put  the  Sabines  to  the  rout.  Mettius  was  plunged 
into  a  lake,  his  horfe  taking  fright  at  the  noife  of  the 
purfuers  :  and  this  circumftance  turned  the  attention 
of  the  Sabines  to  the  danger  in  which  they  faw  a 
perfon  of  fo  much  confequence  to  them.     However, 

*  Yvomjlarcy  to  halt. 

his 
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his  friends  beckoning  and  calling  to  him,  he  acquired  BOOK 
frefli  courage  from  the  afFedlion  of  the  multitude,        f* 
and   accompliflied   his    efcape.      Both   parties  now    -'-''—' 
renewed  the  engagement  in  the  plain  between  the 
two  hills,  but  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the 
Romans. 

XIII.  At   this  crifis  the  Sabine   women,    whofe 
fufferinL's    had   given  caule  to  the  war,  with  their 
hair   difhevelled   and   garments  torn,  their  natural 
timidity    being    overcome    by    the    fight    of    fuch 
difallrous    fcenes,    had    the     refolution    to    throw 
thefufelves    in   the    way    of   the    flying    weapons; 
and,    rufhing     acrofs    between    the    armies,    fepa- 
rated  the  incenfed    combatants,  and  alfuaged  their 
fury  ;  befeeching,  on  the  one  hand   their   parents, 
on    the    other    their    hufbands,    "  not    to    pollute 
"  themfelves    with  the  impious  ftain  of  the  blood 
'*  of  faiher-in.law  and  fon-in-law,  nor  brand  with 
"  the    infamy    of    parricide    their    offspring,    the 
"  children    of    one,    and    grandchildren     of    the 
"  other  party.     If  ye  wifh,  faid   they,  to  deftroy 
"  the    affinity    and     connection    formed    between 
"  you  by  our  marriage,  turn  your  rage  againft  us  ; 
"  we  are  the  caufe  of  the  war :  we  are  the  caufe  of 
"  wounds  and  death  to  our  huihands  and  fathers. 
"  It  is  better  for  us  to  perifh,  than  to  live  either 
"  widowed  by  the  lofs  of  one  party,  or  fatherlefs  by 
"  that  of  the  other.**     This  tranfadion  powerfully 
affeded  both  the  multitude  and  the  leaders  :  filence 
fuddenly  enfued,  and  a  fufpenfion  of  the  fight.     The 
commanders  then  came  forward,  in  order  to  concert 
meafures  for  a  pacification  ;  and  they  not  only  con-  Y.  R.  7. 
eluded  a  peace,  but  combined  the  two  nations  into  B'C745 
one,  allbciating  the  two  fovereigns  in  the  government, 
and  ertabliihing  the  feat  of  empire  at  Rome.     By 
this  accefiion  the  number  of  citizens  was  doubled ; 
and,  as  fome  compliment  to  the  Sabines,  the  united 
people  were  called  Quirites,  from  the  town  of  Cures. 

To 
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BOOK  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  that  battle,  the 
!•  place  where  his  horfe,  emerging  from  the  deep  of 
the  lake,  firll  brought  Clurtius  to  a  fliallow,  was  called 
the  Curtian  lake*.  This  happy  re-eftabli(hment  of 
peace,  after  a  war  fo  diftrefling,  rendered  the  Sabine 
women  (till  dearer  both  to  their  huibands  and 
parents,  and  above  all  to  Romulus  himfelf,  fo  that, 
when  he  divided  the  people  into  thirty  Curiasf,  he 
gave  thefe  the  names  of  the  women.  But  as  the 
number  of  the  women  was  undoubtedly  greater 
than  that  of  the  Curias,  whether  thofe  who  were  to 
give  their  names  to  them  were  felcded  on  account  of 
their  age,  or  their  own  dignity,  or  that  of  their 
hufbands,  or  by  lot,  we  are  not  informed.  At  the 
fame  time  alfo,  three  centuries  of  knights  were  en- 
rolled ;  the  Ramnenfes,  fo  called  from  Romulus ; 
the  Titienfes,  from  Titus  Tatius ;  and  ihe  Luceres, 
the  reafon  of  whofe  name  and  origin  is  unknown. 
Thenceforward  the  two  Kings  reigned  together,  not 
only  with  equal  power,  but  with  concord. 

f^'  XIV.    Several   years    after,    fome   relations    of 

King  T'atius  offered  violence  to  the  ambafladors  of 
the  Laurentians ;  for  which  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  latter  demanded  fatisfaction  :  but  Tatius 
paid  more  regard  to  the  interefl:  and  importunities 
of  his  relations,  and  thereby  drew  upon  himfelf  the 
punifhment  due  to  them.  For  he  was  flain  after- 
wards at  Lavinium,  in  a  tumult  raifed  on  his  going 

*  This  name  it  retained  long  after  it  was  filled  up,  and  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Forum. 

f  He  divided  the  city  into  three  tribes :  the  Ramnenfes,  fo 
called  from  Romulus,  being  his  original  followers ;  the  Titienfes, 
from  Titus  Tatius,  compofed  of  the  Sabines  ;  and  the  Luceres, 
of  thofe  who  had  aflembled  in  the  Lucus,  or  fanftuary,  or 
"afterwards  joined  the  Romans.  Each  tribe  he  divided  into  ten 
curias,  or  wards.  Each  curia  had  its  own  prieft,  called  curio, 
and  its  own  place  of  worfliip,  where,  on  certain  ftated  days, 
facrifices  were  offered  to  particular  deities  ;  and  the  people  of 
the  curia  feafted  together.  The  centuries  of  knights  were 
named  after  the  tribes  out  of  which  they  were  taken. 

thither 
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hither  to  an  anniverfary  facrifice.  It  Is  faid,  that  BOOK 
Romulus  (hewed  lefs  relentment  of  this  proceeding  I. 
han  became  him,  either  becaufe  there  had  been  no  '— ^''"**^ 
Incere  cordiality  between  them,  while  aflbciated  in 
:he  government,  or  becaufe  he  thought  that  the 
Dther  deferred  the  death  which  he  met.  He  avoid- 
ed therefore  entering  into  a  war  on  the  occafion ; 
but  to  make  fome  atonement  for  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  ambaflkdors,  and  the  murder  of  the  King,  the 
league  between  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Lavinium 
was  renewed.  Thus,  beyond  their  expedations, 
the  Romans  enjoyed  peace  on  that  fide  j  but  a  war 
broke  out  from  another  quarter,  much  nearer  home, 
and  almoft  at  their  gates.  The  Fidenatians,  look- 
ing with  jealoufy  on  the  great  increafe  of  power  in 
fo  near  a  neighbour,  determined  to  make  war 
on  them  before  they  fhould  arrive  at  that  de- 
gree of  flrength  which  it  was  evident  they  would 
in  time  acquire,  and  fent  a  body  of  young  men  in 
arms,  who  laid  wafte  the  whole  country  between 
Fidenae  and  the  city.  Then,  turning  to  the  left 
hand,  becaufe  the  Tiber  confined  them  on  the 
right,  and  continuing  their  depredations,  they  threw 
the  country  people  into  the  utmoft  confternation, 
and  the  fudden  alarm  fpreading  from  the  country 
into  the  city,  made  known  what  had  happened. 
Romulus  inliantly  led  out  his  forces,  for  a  war  fo 
near  home  admitted  no  delay,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Fidena?.  Leaving 
there  a  fmall  guard,  and  marching  out  with  all  the 
rell  of  his  troops,  he  ordered  a  party  to  lie  in  am- 
buih,  among  the  bufhes  that  grew  there  in  abun- 
dance ;  then  advancing  with  the  other  more  nume^ 
rous  body  of  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry,  by 
riding  up  almoft  to  the  gates,  and  offering  battle,  ia 
an  irregular  and  infulting  manner,  he  drew  the  enemy 
out  of  the  town,  as  he  wiftied.  The  cavalry,  ading 
in  this  manner,  anfwered  alfo  another  purpofe,  as  it 
afforded   a   more  fpecious  pretext  for  the  retreat, 

which 
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BOOK    which  he  was  to  counterfeit ;  and  when  the  foot  too 
!•        began  to  retire,  while  the  horfe  fcemcd  irrefolute, 

*'*'""^'''**^  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  the  enemy  rufhing  fuddenly 
out  of  the  gates  in  crowds,  eager  to  purfue  and 
prefs  on  the  Roman  army  in  its  retreat,  were  draun 
to  the  place  of  the  ambul'cade.  Tlie  Romans,  now 
rifmg  fuddenly,  attacked  their  line  in  flank  ;  and 
the  enfigns  of  thofe  who  had  been  left  to  gua'  " 
the  camp,  advancing  at  the  fame  time,  added  to  tli  .. 
fears.  Difmayed  at  fo  many  dangers,  the  Fidenatians 
fled,  before  Romulus,  and  the  horfemen  with  hi 
could  well  turn  to  purfue  them.  Thus  they,  who  ii... 
lately  purfued  an  enemy,  who  only  pretended  to  fly# 
now  fled  themfelves  in  earned,  with  much  grea 
hafte,  back  to  the  city  :  but  they  could  not  get  cIl  : 
of  the  enemy ;  the  Romans  preffing  clofe  on  their 
rear,  rufhed  into  the  city  along  with  them,  before 
the  gates  could  be  fhut. 

XV.  The  contagion  of  the  Fidenatian  war  in- 
fefted  the  Veientians.  Induced  by  the  relationfhip 
fubfifling  between  them  and  the  Fidenatians,  (for 
they  alfo  were  Etrurians,)  and  urged  on  befide  by 
their  dangerous  vicinity  of  fituation,  in  cafe  the 
Roman  arms  were  to  be  turned  againfl  all  their 
neighbours,  made  an  incurfion  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, in  the  manner  of  a  predatory,  rather  than 
of  a  regular,  war  j  and  thus,  without  encamping  or 
waiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  army,  they  re- 
turned to  Veii,  carrying  home  the  plunder  colleded  in 
the  country.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Roman  com- 
mander, not  finding  the  enemy  in  the  country,  and 
being  prepared  for,  and  determined  on,  a  decifive 
aftion,  orofTed  over  the  Tiber.  The  Veientians, 
hearing  that  he  was  forming  a  camp,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  advance  to  their  city,  marched  out  to 
meet  him ;  for  they  chofe  rather  to  engage  in  the 
open  field,  than  to  remain  (hut  up,  and  fight  from 
the  walls  and  houfes.     There,   unalTifled   by  any 

ftratagem. 
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Iratagem,  the  Roman  King,  through  the  mere  force  BOOK 
3f  his  veteran  troops,  obtained  the  vidory,  and  I- 
Durfued  the  routed  enemy  to  their  walls.  The 
city  was  fo  flrong,  and  fo  well  fecured  both  by 
art  and  by  nature,  that  he  did  not  choofe  to 
attempt  it,  but  led  home  his  troops;  and,  in  his 
way,  ravaged  the  enemy's  country  for  the  fake 
of  revenge  rather  than  of  booty.  Thefe  devaf- 
tations  having  diftrefl'ed  the  Veientians  no  lefs 
than  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  they  fent  deputies  to 
Rome  to  fue  for  peace.  A  part  of  their  lands  was 
taken  from  them,  and  a  truce  granted  for  an  hun- 
dred years.  Thefe  were  the  principal  tranfadioiis 
in  peace  and  war,  during  the  reign  of  Romulus  ; 
and  none  of  them  was  unfuitable  to  the  belief  of  his 
divine  origin,  or  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  which 
after  his  death  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  obtained. 
This  may  be  faid  of  the  fpirii  which  he  fliowed  in 
recovering  the  kingdom  for  his  grandfather,  as 
well  as  of  his  wife  condu<^  in  founding  the  city,  and 
eftablifhing  its  power,  by  the  arts  both  of  war  and 
peace;  for,  by  the  flrcngth  which  it  acquired  under  his 
management,  it  became  fo  refpedable,  that,  during 
forty  years  after,  it  enjoyed  profound  peace  and 
fecurity.  He  Hood,  however,  much  higher  in  the 
favour  of  the  people  than  he  did  in  that  of  the 
fenate;  and  was  yet  more  beloved  by  his  a' 
He  eftabliflied  a  body-guard  of  three  hundred  1 
whom  he  called  Celeres*;  and  thefe  he  kept  con - 
ftantly  about  his  perfon,  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  war. 

XVI.  Such  were  his  atchievements  in  his  mortal  Y.R.37. 
ftate.      One    day,    while   holding   an   afl'embly   in  B.C.  715. 
the  plain,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Capra,  for 
the  purpofe  of  reviewing  his  army,  a  fudden  ftorm 

arofe, 

♦  Or,  the  Swift,  if  we  fuppofe  them  to  derive  their  nanoe  from 
the  Latin  word,  ceUr.    This  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
bable 
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BOOK  arofe,  accompanied  with  violent  thunder  and  light- 
^'  ning  ;  the  King  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud, 
"''  which  hid  him  from  the  eyes  of  the  afTembly,  and 
was  never  more  feen  upon  earth.  The  Rom^n 
youth  were  at  length  eafed  of  their  apprehenfions, 
by  the  return  of  calm  and  ferene  weather,  after  fu- ' 
a  turbulent  day  ;  but  when  they  faw  the  royal  d  i 
empty,  though  they  readily  believed  the  fenators, 
who  had  ftood  nearefl  to  him,  that  he  had  been 
carried  up  on  high  by  the  ftorm,  yet  they  were 
ftruck  with  fuch  dread  at  being  thus  left  in  a  manner 
fatherlefs,  that,  for  fome  time,  they  remained  in 
mournful  filence.  At  laft,  fome  few  fetting  the 
example,  the  whole  multitude  faluted  Romulus  as 
**  a  deity,  the  fon  of  a  deity  ;  the  King  and  parent 
*'  of  the  city  of  Rome ;"  and  implored  his  favour, 
with  prayers,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  always 
"  propitioufly  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  his  own 
"  offspring.**  Some,  I  believe,  even  at  that  time, 
harboured  filent  fufpicions  that  the  King  had  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  hands  of  the  fenators.  Such  a 
report  was  fpread  abroad,  but  it  was  little  credited, 
both  on  account  of  the  high  admiration  entertained  of 
the  man,  and  becaufe  the  general  confternation  caufed 
the  other  account  to  be  more  univerfally  received. 
It  is  farther  mentioned,  that  a  contrivance  of  one 
particular  man  procured  additional  credit  to  this  re- 
prefentation  of  the  matter :  for  Proculus  Julius,  a 
perfon  whofe  teftimony,  as  we  are  told,  deferved 
refpedl  in  any  cafe,  even  of  the  greateft  importance, 
while  the  public  were  full  of  grief  for  the  King,  and 
of  difpleafure  againft  the  fenators,  came  out  into  an 


bable  origin  of  the  appellation,  although  it  muft  be  admitted  to 
be  by  no  means  certain,  that  they  were  not  fo  called,  as  fome 
allege,  from  the  name  of  their  captain,  Celer  ;  while  others  con- 
tend that  they  were  fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  Kj^vrp,  which 
fignifies  a  horfeman. 


aflerably 
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aflembly  of  the  people,  and  faid,  "  Romans,  yefter-  BOOK 
"  day  at  the  dawn  of  day,  Romulus,  the  parent  of       I. 

'*  this  our  city,  defcending  fuddenly  from  heaven,  " '""■^ 

**  appeared  before  me ;  and  when,  feized  with  hor- 
"  ror,  I  flood  in  a  worfhipping  pofture,  and  ad- 
"  drefled  him,  with  prayers,  that  I  might  be  allowed 
"  to  behold  him  without  being  guilty  of  impiety, 
"  Go,  faid  he,  tell  the  Romans  that  it  is  the  will 
"  of  the  gods  that  my  Rome  fliould  be  the  me- 
"  tropolis  of  the  world.  Let  them  therefore  cuK 
"  tivate  the  arts  of  war ;  and  be  affured,  and 
"  hand  this  affurance  down  to  poflerity,  that  no  hu- 
"  man  power  is  able  to  withftand  the  Roman  arms. 
"  After  thefe  words,  he  went  up,  and  vanifhed  from 
*'  my  fight.'*  It  was  wonderful  how  readily  the 
ftory  was  credited  on  this  man's  word  ;  and  how 
much  the  grief  of  the  people,  and  of  the  army, 
was  aiTuaged,  by  their  being  fatisfied  of  his  im- 
mortality. 

XVII.  Meanwhile  the  minds  of  the  fenators 
were  agitated  by  ambition  and  contention  for  the 
vacant  throne.  Fadions  had  not  yet  taken  their  rife 
from  the  interefts  of  individuals  ;  for,  among  a  new 
people,  no  one  yet  pofleifcd  any  eminent  fuperioritv 
over  the  reft.  The  conteft  lay  between  the  different 
bodies  of  which  the  ftate  was  compofed  :  thofe  of 
Sabine  defcent  were  anxious  that  a  King  fhould  be 
chofen  from  among  them,  apprehenfive  left  they 
might  lofe  their  clai.m  by  difufe,  there  having  been 
no  King  of  their  race  fince  the  death  of  Tatius; 
although,  by  the  terms  of  the  union,  they  were  en- 
titled to  equal  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
original  Romans  fpurned  the  thought  of  a  foreigner 
being  placed  on  the  throne.  Notwithftanding  this 
diverfity  in  their  views,  yet  all  concurred  in  wifhing 
for  a  King,  for  they  had  not  yet  tafted  the  fweets  of 
liberty.  The  fenate  now  began  to  fear,  left  as  the  fen- 
timents  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  were  very 

unfriendly 
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BOOK  unfriendly  towards  them,  fome  foreign  power  might 
h  attack  them,  while  the  ftate  was  deftitute  of  a  go- 
vernment, and  the  army  deftitute  of  a  commander. 
Every  one  therefore  was  defirous  that  there  (hould 
be  fome  head,  but  no  one  party  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  way  to  another.  In  this  difficulty, 
the  fenators  fhared  the  government  among  them- 
felves ;  forming,  out  of  their  number,  which  con- 
fifted  of  an  hundred,  ten  decades,  with  one  prefident 
in  each,  who  were  to  have  the  direction  cjf  public 
affairs.  Each  ten  governed  jointly  ;  the  prefident 
alone  had  the  Lidors  and  other  Jt>adges  of  fove- 
reignty.  The  time  of  each  holding  the  govern- 
ment was  limited  to  five  days,  and  the  ad minift ra- 
tion went  to  them  all  in  rotation.  In  this  manner 
Y.  R.  38.  a  year  paffed  without  a  King  ;  and  that  interval, 
B.C.714.  from  this  circumftance,  was  called  an  Interregnum; 
which  term  is  dill  applied  to  fimilar  interruptions 
of  the  regular  government.  By  this  time,  the 
people  began  to  murmur,  alleging  that  flavery 
was  multiplied  on  them  ;  that  they  had  an  hun- 
dred mafters  fet  over  them  inftead  of  one ;  and  it 
became  evident  that  they  would  no  longer  be  fatisfied 
without  a  King,  nor  without  one  chofen  by  thera- 
felves.  The  fenators,  perceiving  that  fuch  fchemes 
were  in  agitation,  judged  it  prudent  to  make  a  volun- 
tary offer  of  what  they  could  not  much  longer  retain. 
Yet  while  they  gratified  the  people  in  furrendering 
to  them  the  fovereign  power,  they  took  care  not  to 
give  up  a  larger  fhare  of  privilege  than  they  kept 
in  their  own  hands ;  for  they  paffed  a  decree, 
that,  when  the  people  fhould  eled  a  King,  that 
election  ffiould  not  be  valid,  unlefs  the  fenate  ap- 
proved their  choice.  And,  to  this  day,  the  fame 
right  is  claimed  with  refpe6t  to  the  enacting  of  laws, 
and  the  appointing  of  magiftrates  j  though  the  effi- 
cacy of  it  has  been  quite  taken  away :  at  prefent, 
before  the  people  begin  to  vote,  the  fenate  pre- 
vioufly  declare  their  approbation  of  the  proceedings 
8  of 
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of  the  aflembly,  and  that,  even  before  they  are  yet  BOOK 
refolved  upon.     The  Interrex,  then,  having  called        !• 
an  aflembly,  faid,    "  Romans!    be  the  event  prof-     ^^ 
*'  perous,  fortunate,  and  happy  j  eleft  a  King  :  the 
"  fathers    have  thought   proper   to   decree   that   it_ 
"  fhould  be  fo.     If  ye  choofe  a  perfon  worthy  to  be 
**  efteemed  a  fit  fucceflbr  to  Romulus,  the  fathers 
"  will  join  their   approbation."      This   proceeding 
was  fo  pleafmg  to  the  people,  that,  lelt  they  might 
appear  to  be  outdone  in  generofity,  they  voted,  and 
ordered,  nothing  more  than  that  the  fenate  fhould 
determine,  by. their  decree,  who  fhould  be  King  of 
Rome. 

XVIII.  There  was  at  that  time  a  perfon  named 
Numa  Pompilius  *,  who  was  univerfally  celebrated 
forjuflice  and  piety:  he  lived  at  Cures,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines ;  and  was  as  eminently  (killed,  as 
any  one  in  that  age  could  be,  in  all  laws  human  and 
divine  :  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  inflruded  by 
Pythagoras  of  Samos  ;  for  which  fuppofition  there  is 
no  other  foundation,  than  its  not  being  known  from 
what  other  quarter  he  derived  his  knowledge :  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  this 
period,  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  Pythagoras 
afl'embled  the  youth  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Italy, 
about  Metapontum,  Heracla,  and  Croton,  and  had 
them  inftruded  under  his  own  direction.  From 
places  fo  remote,  even  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of 
Numa,  how  could  fuch  a  character  of  him  have 
reached  the  Sabines,  as  fhould  have  infpired  them 
with  the  defire  of  receiving  his  inflruftions  ?  In  what 
common  language  could  they  have  communicated  ? 
or  with  what  fafety  could  a  lingle  man  have  made 
his  way  thither,  through  fo  many  nations  differing  in 

*  He  was  the  fon  of  a  Sabine  nobleman,  and  had  been  mar- 
ied  tu  a  daughter  of  King  Tatius,  but  was  now  a  widower. 

vol..  I.  D  their 
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Book  their  language  and  manners  ?  '  I  therefore  rather  be- 
I.  lieve,  that  his  mind  was,  by  nature,  fumifhed  with 
virtuous  difpofitions,  and  that  the  inftru£lion  '  '  !i 
he  received  were,  not  fo  much  in  foreign  Iv  ^^, 

as  in  the  cosurfe  and  fevere  difcipline  of  the  Sabines, 
than  whom  no  race  of  men  were  lefs  corrupted  by 
refinements.  On  hearing  the  name  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  although  the  Roman  fathers  faw  that  the 
balance  of  power  would  incline  to  the  Sabines,  if  a 
King  were  chofen  from  among  them,  yet,  no  one 
prefuming  to  prefer  himfelf,  or  any  other  of  his  own 
party,  or,  in  fhort,  any  one  of  the  fathers,  or 
citizens,  to  him,  they  all,  to  a  man,  concurred  in 
voting   that  the  kingdom   fhould  be  conferred  on 

Y.  R,  39.  Numa  Pompilius.  When  he  arrived,  in  confe- 
■^^^'  quence  of  their  invitation,  he  ordered,  that,  as  Ro- 
mulus, on  the  founding  of  the  city,  had  obtained  the 
fovereign  power  by  an  augury,  fo  the  gods  (hould 
be  conlulted,  in  like  manner,  concerning  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  being  conduced  into  the  citadel  by  an 
augur,  to  which  profeflion  was  annexed,  for  ever 
after,  by  public  authority,  the  honour  of  perform- 
ing that  folemn  office,  he  fat  down  on  a  ftone  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  South :  the  augur  took 
his  feat  at  his  left  hand,  with  his  head  covered,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  crooked  wand  free  from  knots^ 
which  they  called  Htuus;  then,  taking  a  view  to- 
wards the  city,  and  the  adjacent  country,  after  offer- 
ing prayers  to  the  gods,  he  marked  out  the  regions 
of  the  Iky  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  the  parts  towards  the 
South,  he  called  the  right,  thofe  toward  the  North, 
the  left ;  and,  in  front  of  him,  he  fet,  in  his 
mind,  a  boundary  at  the  greateft  diftance  that  his 
eye  could  reach.  Then,  fhifting  the  Lituus  into  his 
left  hand,  and  laying  his  right  on  Numa*s  head,  he 
prayed  in  this  manner  :  —  "  Father  Jupiter,  if  it  is 
"  thy  will  that  this  Numa  Pompilius,  whofe  head  I 
"  hold,  fhould  be  King  of  Rome,  difplay  to  us,  we 

"  befeech 
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'*■  befeech  thee,   clear  tokens  of  the  fame,   within  B  O  O  It 
"  thofe  limits  which  I  have  marked  out.'*     He  then        '• 
named   the   particular   aufpices,    which    he   wiflied 
fliould  be  fent ;  and,  thefe  having  appeared,  Numa 
was  declared  King,  and  came  down  from  the  confe- 
crated  ftand. 

XIX.  Being  thus  put  in  pofleffion  of  the  king- 
dom, and  confidering  that  the  city  was  but  of  (hort 
{landing,  and  had  been  founded  by  means  of  vio- 
lence and  arms,  he  formed  a  defign  of  eilablifhing  it 
anew,  upon  principles  of  juflice,  laws,  and  morals  ; 
and,  knowing  that  the  minds  of  the  people,  render- 
ed ferocious  by  a  military  Hfe,  would  never  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  the  praOice  of  thefe,  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  he  refolved,  by  a  difufe  of 
arms,  to  mollify  the  ficrcenefs  of  their  temper.  With 
this  view,  he  built  a  temple  to  Janus  *,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  Argiletum  |,  which  was  to  notify  a 
ftate  either  of  war  or  of  peace :  when  open,  it  de- 
noted that  the  ftate  was  engaged  in  war  ;  when  fhut, 
that  there  was  peace  with  all  the  furrounding  nations. 
Since  the  reign  of  Numa,  it  has  been  Ihut  but  twice ; 
once,  in  the  confulate  of  Titus  Manlius,  upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war :  the  happinefs  of 
feeing  it  once  more  Ihut,  the  gods  granted  to  our 
own  times,  when,  after  the  battle  of  A<5lium,  the 
Emperor  Csefar  Auguftus  eftabliflied  univerfal  peace, 
on  land  and  fea.     This  temple  he  then  fhut ;  and 

*  Janus  is  the  moll  ancient  King  in  Italy,  of  whom  any  know- 
ledge has  been  handed  down  to  pofterity  :  he  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  civilization,  and  the  ufeful  arts,  among  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  He  is  reprefented  with  two  faces, 
as  knowing  both  the  pad  and  the  future  :  fometimes  with  four; 
in  which  latter  form,  one  of  the  many  temples  dedicated  to  him 
at  Rome,  was  erected  ;  having  four  equal  fides,  on  each  fide  one 
door  and  three  windows  ;  tie  four  doors  were  emblematical  of  the 
feafons;  the  twelve  windows,  of  the  months;  and  the  whole,  of 
the  year. 

t  A  fmall  hill,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Palatine. 

D  2  havin?. 
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BOOK  having,  by  treaties  and  alliances,  fecured  the  friend- 
I-  ^  (hip  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  thereby  removed  all 
apprehenfion  of  danger  from  abroad,  he  made  it  his 
firil  aim,  left  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  which 
had  hitherto  been  reflrained  by  fear  of  their  enemies, 
and  by  military  difcipline,  fhould,  in  time  of  tran- 
quillity, grow  licentious,  to  infpire  them  with  fear  of 
the  gods ;  a  principle  of  the  greatefl  efficacy  with 
the  multitude,  in  that  rude  and  ignorant  age.  And  as 
this  did  not  feem  likely  to  make  much  imprefTion  on 
their  minds,  without  the  aid  of  fome  pretended  mira- 
cle, he  made  them  believe  that  he  had  nightly  meet- 
ings with  the  goddefs  Kgeria ;  and  that,  by  her 
diredion,  he  inftituted  the  facred  rites,  mod  accept- 
able to  the  gods,  and  appointed  proper  priefts  for 
each  of  the  deities.  His  firft  undertaking  was  to 
divide  the  year  into  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  moon  :  and  becaufe  the  moon  does  not 
make  up  the  number  of  thirty  days  in  each  month, 
and  confequently  there  are  fome  days  wanted  to  fill 
up  the  complete  year,  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  fun,  he  managed  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  inferting 
intercalary  months,  that  every  twenty-fourth  year, 
the  fpace  of  all  the  intermediate  years  being  com- 
pleted, the  days  coincided  with  the  fame  pofition  of 
the  fun  from  whence  they  had  fet  out.  He  alfo  ap- 
pointed days  of  bufmefs,  and  days  of  ceiTation  there- 
from, forefeeing  how  expedient  it  would  be  in  future, 
that  there  fhould  be  times  wherein  no  bufmels  could 
be  brought  before  the  people. 

XX.  He  next  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  priefts,  though  he  performed  in  perfon  the 
greateft  part  of  the  facred  rites,  efpecially  thofe 
which  now  belong  to  the  office  of  the  flamen  of 
Jupiter  *  ;  judging,  that  in  fuch  a  warlike  ftate,  the 

greater 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  duty  and  office  of  the  diflFerent 
flamens,  fee  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.     Alfo  for  thofe  of 

tb« 
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:■  reater  number  of  Kings  would  refemble  Romulus, 
i  ather  than  Numa,  and  would  go  abroad  themfelves 
to    war ;    therefore,    left  the  facred  rites,   the  per- 
formance  of  which  pertained  to  the  office  of  the 
King,  ihould  be  negleded,  he  created  a  flamen  of 
Jove,  who  was  to  attend  conftantly  on  the  duties  of 
that  priefthood,  and  decorated  him  with  a  fplendid 
drefs,  and  a  royal  curule  chair.     He  created  like- 
wife  two  other  flamens ;  one  of  Mars,  the  other  of 
Quirinus.     He  alfo  felefted  virgins  for  the  fervice 
of  Vefta,  an  order  of  priefthood  derived  from  Alba, 
and  therefore  related,  in  fome  fort,  to  the  family  of 
the    founder    of   the   city.      For  thefe  he  fixed  a 
ftipend,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury,  that 
they  might,  without  interruption,  attend  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  temple  ;  and  by  enjoining  virginity,  and 
other  religious  obfervaiices,  gave  them  a  fan^ity  of 
character  that  attracted  veneration.     He  elected  alfo 
twelve  priefts,  called  falii,  for  Mars  Gradivus ;  and 
gave  them,  as  an  ornament  of  diftindion,  a  flowered 
tunic,  and,  over  the  tunic,  a  brazen  covering  for  the 
breaft.      He    ordered   thefe   to   carry    the  celeftial 
armour,  called  Ancilia,  and    to    go    in    proceftion 
through  the  city,  fmging  hymns,  with  leaping  and 
folemn  dancing.     He  then  chofe,  out  of  the  fenators, 
a   pontiif,  named   Numa   Marcius,  fon  of  Marcus, 
and  gave  him  a  written  and  fealed  copy  of  the  infti- 
tutions  refpeding  all  the  facred  rites,  together  with 
diredions  as  to  what  vidims,  and  on  what  days,  and 
in  what  temples,  each  ftiould  be  performed  ;  and  out 
of  what  funds  the  expences  of  them  fhould  be  defray- 
ed.   He  alfo  fubjedted  all  other  religious  performances, 
whether  public  or  private,  to  the  determination  of 
the  pontiff;  in  order  that  there  ihould  be  an  autho- 
rized perfon  to  whom  the  people  might,  on  every 


the  veftal  virgins,  and  the  falii,  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  fee  the 
fame  learned  work,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary upon  the  Roman  hiftoriaus,  in  general,  and  Livy,  in 
particular. 

D  3  occaiion. 
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BOOK  Qccafion,  refort  for  inftru^Uon,  left,  through  their  I 
!•  negleft  of  the  rites  of  their  ow  n  country,  or  the  intro- 
du(Sl^ion  of  foreign  ones,  irregularities  might  take 
place  in  the  worfhip  of  the  gods.  The  fame  pontiff 
was  alfo  to  determine  all  matters  relative,  not  only 
to  the  invocation  of  the  celeflial  gods,  but  to  funeral 
folemnities,  and  the  worlhip  of  the  infernal  deities, 
and  when  and  how  fuch  prodigies  as  appeared  either 
by  lightning  or  any  other  phaenomenon,  fiiould  be 
attended  to  and  expiated.  For  the  purpofe  of  ob- 
taining information  of  the  fentiments  of  the  deities, 
refpeding  thefe  matters,  he  dedicated  an  altar,  on 
the  Aventine,  to  Jupiter  Eiicius*;  and  confulted 
the  god,  by  auguries,  concerning  the  prodigies  that 
were  to  be  expiated. 

XXI.  The  attention  of  the  whole  community 
being  diverted  from  violence  and  arms,  to  the  con- 
iidering  and  adjufting  of  thefe  matters,  neceflarily 
prevented  idlenefs ;  whilft  reverence  towards  the 
gods,  with  the  thought  of  the  deity  of  heaven  inter- 
fering in  the  concerns  of  mankind,  filled  their  breafts 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  piety,  that  good  faith,  and 
regard  to  the  obligation  of  oaths,  operated  as  power- 
fully on  their  minds,  as  the  dread  of  the  laws  and  of 
punifhment.  And  while  the  people  formed  their 
manners  after  the  example  of  the  King,  as  the  moft 
perfect  model,  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  had 
formerly  looked  upon  Rome,  not  as  a  city,  but  as 
a  camp  pitched  in  the  mid  ft  of  them,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  difturbing  the  general  peace,  were  brought 
to  entertain  fuch  refpeft  for  it,  as  to  deem  any  one 
guilty  of  impiety,  who  ftiould  give  trouble  to  a  ftate 
entirely  occupied  in  the  worfliip  of  the  gods.  There 
was  a  grove,  in  the  centre  of  which,  from  out  of  a 
dark  cave,   flowed   a   rivulet,   fed,  by  a   perpetual 

*  From  eliceret  to  folicit  information, 

fpring ; 
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fpring ;  thither  it  was  Numa's  cuftom  frequently  to  BOOK 
repair  unattended,  to  meet,  as  he  pretended,  the  I- 
goddefs  Egeria.  He  therefore  dedicated  it  to  the  '  "^"^ 
mufes,  they  having  been,  he  alleged,  of  her  coun- 
cils, whom  he  called  his  fpoufe.  To  Faith,  under 
the  defignation  of  Single  Faith,  he  inftituted  an  anni- 
verfary  feftival ;  in  the  celebration  of  which,  he 
ordered  the  flamens  to  be  carried  in  a  covered  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  horfes ;  and,  while  employed  in  the 
worfhip  of  her,  to  have  their  hands  covered,  clofe 
down  to  the  fingers,  to  fignify  that  Faith  was  to  be 
carefully  preferved,  and  that  even  its  feat,  in  the 
right  hand,  was  facred.  He  appointed  many  other 
facrifices,  and  confecrated  the  places  where  they 
were  to  be  performed,  which  the  priells  call  Argenfes. 
But  the  greateft  of  all  his  works  was  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  permanent  peace,  which  he  maintained 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  with  no  lefs 
care  than  he  employed  in  fecuring  his  own  authority. 
Thus  two  Kings  in  fucceifion,  by  different  methods, 
one  by  warlike,  the  other  by  peaceful  inftitutions, 
contributed  to  the  aggrandifement  ot  the  (late.  Ro- 
mulus reigned  thirty-feven  years,  Numa  forty-three. 
The  nation,  by  this  time,  became  poflfefled  not 
only  of  great  ftrength,  but  had  alfo  attained  to  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  arts  both  of  war  and 
peace. 

XXII.  On  the  death  of  Numa,  an  interregnum  Y.R.Sa 
again  took  place.  After  fome  time,  the  people  B.C.  60. 
elefted  to  the  throne  Tullus  Hoflilius,  grandfon  to 
that  Hoflilius  who  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  battle 
with  the  Sabines,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel ;  and  the 
fenate  gave  their  approbation.  He  was  not  only  of 
a  temper  very  different  from  that  of  the  late  King, 
but  more  warlike  in  his  difpofition  than  even  Ro- 
mulus himfelf.  His  youth  and  vigour,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  the  renown  ot  his  grandfather,  flimulated 
his  native  courage.     Thinking,  therefore,  that  the 

D  4  ftrength 
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BOOK  ftrength  of  the  flate  was  growing  languid,  through 
I-        inactivity,  he  fought  on  all  fides  for  an  opportunity 
of  (lirring  up  a  war.     It  happened  that  foine  Roman 
and  Alban  peafants  commitred  mutual  depredations 
on  each  other's  lands :  at  this  time,  C.  Cluilius  held 
the  government  of  Alba.       Anibadadors  were  fent 
from  both  fides,  at  nearly  the  fame  time,  to  demand 
reftitution.      Tullus  gave  orders  to   his,   that   they 
fhould   attend  to  nothing  elfe,  until  ihcy  executed 
their  commiflion  :    he    well    knew   that   the  Alban 
would  give  a  refufal,  and   then  war  might  b-^  pro- 
claimed, without    incurring  the  charge  of  impiety. 
The   Albans   proceeded   with   lefs  difpatch  ;    being 
courteoufly  and  liberally  entertained  by  Tullus  in  his 
palace,  they  cheerfully  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  the 
King's  table       Meanwhile,  the  Romans  had   made 
the  firft  demand  of  reftitution,  and,  on  the  Alban*s 
refufal,  had  declared  war  to  commence  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  after,  and  returned  to  'lullus  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings.     He  then  gave  the  am- 
baffadors  an  opportunity   of  propofing  the   bufinefs 
of  their  einbafly  ;   they,  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
had  pafled,  fpent  fome  time,  at  firft,  in  making  apjo- 
logies  J   that  "  it  was  very  difagreeable    to  them  to 
fay  any    thing    that  would    not    be    pleafing.to 
Tullus,  but  that  they   were  compelled  by  their 
inftrudions  :  they  came  to  demand  reftitution,  and 
if  that  were  not  granted,  had  orders  to  declare 
war."      To  this  Tullus  anfwered :    "  Tell  your 
King,    that,  the    King  of   Rome  appeals   to   the 
gods,  to  judge  which  of  the  two  ftates  firft  dif- 
miffed,  with   a  refufal,  the  ambafladors   of  the 
other  demanding  reftitution  ;  that,  upon  that  ftate, 
they  may  inflici  all  the  calamities  of  this  war." 

y.R.  8^.        XXIII.  This  anfwer  the  Albans  carried  home,  and 
B.C.667.  both   parties  made  the  moft  vigorous  preparations 
for  a  war,  which    might  almoft  be   called  a  civil 
war,  as  it  was  to  be  waged,  in  fome  manner,  be- 
tween 
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tween  parents  and  their  children,  both  parties  de-  BOOK 
riving  their  defcent  from  Troy  :  for  Lavinium  owed  I- 
its  origin  to  Troy,  from  Lavinium  fprung  Alba,  and, 
from  the  race  of  the  Alban  Kings,  the  Romans  \\ere 
defcended.  The  ilfue  of  the  war,  however,  was 
fuch  as  rendered  the  difpufe  lefs  grievous  than  might 
have  been  apprehended  ;  for,  without  a  general  en- ' 
gagement,  and  without  any  farther  damage  than  the 
demoUtion  of  the  houfes  of  one  of  the  cities,  the 
two  dates  were  incorporated  into  one.  The  Albans 
firft,  with  very  numerous  forces,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Roman  territories;  and,  at  the  diflance  of 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city,  fortified  their 
camp  with  a  trench,  which,  from  the  name  of  their 
leader,  was  afterwards  called  the  Cluilian  Trench, 
and  retained  the  name  for  feveral  ages,  until  the 
occafion  being  in  time  forgotten,  the  name  too  fell 
into  difufe.  In  this  camp,  Cluilius  the  Alban  King 
died,  on  which  the  Albans  created  Mettius  FufFetius 
their  dictator.  TuUus,  now,  impatient  for  adion, 
efpecially  after  the  deatii  ot  the  King,  alTured  his 
men  that  the  fupi  eme  power  of  the  gods,  which  had 
already  begun  wiih  the  head,  would  inflid,  upon  the 
whole  body  ot  the  Albans,  the  penalty  incurred  by 
their  having  octafioned  this  impious  war ;  and, 
marching  pad  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  night,  he 
advanced,  u  ith  his  army  ready  for  aflion,  into  the 
Alban  territories.  This  procedure  dreu  out  Met- 
tius from  the  camp  where  he  lay  ;  he  led  his 
troops,  by  the  fliorteft  road,  towards  the  enemy, . 
fending  forward  an  ambaflador  to  tell  Tullus,  that 
'*  it  was  highly  expedient  that  they  (hould  confer 
"  together,  before  they  came  to  an  engagement ; 
"  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  meeting,  he  was 
**  confident  that  what  he  had  to  propofe  to  his 
*'  confideration  would  appear  to  concern  the  intereft 
"  of  Rome,  no  lefs  than  that  of  Alba.'*  Tullus,  not 
thinking  it  proper  to  decline  the  propofal,  though 

he 
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BOOK  he  faw  no  probability  of  any  good  confequcnci^ 
I-  arifmg  from  it,  led  out  his  troops  into  the  field  ;  'hdl 
Albans  likewife  marched  out  to  meet  him.  When 
both  parties  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  tht_ 
leaders,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  principal  officersjH 
advanced  into  the  middle  fpace,  where  the  Alban 
began  thus:  —  "  I  underftood,  from  our  King  Clu- 
*'  ilius,  that,  on  our  part,  injuries  fuftained,  and  a  rc- 
**  fufal  of  fatisfadion,  when  demanded,  were  the 
**  caufes  of  the  prefent  war ;  and  I  doubt  not  thai 
"  you,Tullus,  allege,  on  your  part,  the  fame  grounds 
**  of  quarrel :  but  if,  inftead  of  plaufible  profeflions, 
<♦  I  may  be  allowed  to  declare  the  truth,  it  is  a  thirft 
**  for  dominion  that  ftimulates  two  nations,  con- 
'*  ne£bed  by  their  fituation,  and  by  confanguinity, 
'*  to  take  up  arms  againft  each  other.  Nor  do  I 
*'  examine  whether  the  meafures  purfued  are  juf- 
*'  tifiable  or  not ;  the  determination  of  that  point 
'*  was  the  bufmefs  of  him  who  commenced  the  war  ; 
**  for  my  part,  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  it 
"  on,  that  the  Albans  conflituted  me  their  leader. 
*'  Of  this,  however,  TuUus,  I  wifli  to  warn  you ; 
"  what  a  formidable  power  the  Etrurians  poflefs, 
**  both  in  our  neighbourhood  and  more  efpecially  in 
**  yours,  you,  as  being  nearer  to  them,  know  bet- 
"  ter  than  we.  On  land,  they  are  very  powerful ;  on 
"  the  fea,  exceedingly  fo.  Now  confider,  that, 
**  when  you  fhall  give  the  fignal  for  battle,  they 
"  will  enjoy  the  fight  of  thefe  two  armies  engaged 
**  as  they  would  a  fliow,  and  will  not  fail  to  attack 
**  both  the  vidtor  and  the  vanquifhed  together, 
*'  when  they  fee  them  fatigued,  and  their  ftrength 
**  exhaufled.  Wherefore,  fmce  we  are  not  content 
'*  with  the  certain  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but  are  go- 
"  ing  to  hazard  an  uncertain  caft  for  dominion  or 
*'  flavery,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  purfue 
*'  fome  method,  whereby,  without  great  lofs,  with- 
"  out  much  blood  of  either  nation,  it  may  be  de- 

"  cided 
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■«  cided  which  fhall  have  dominion  over  the  other.**  BOOK 
This  propofal  was  not  unpleafing  to  TuUus,  though,         I- 
from  his  natural  difpofition,  as  well  as  from  confidence 
of  fuccefs,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  violent  meafures. 
Both  of  them  then  turning  their  thoughts  to  devife 
fome  plan,  they  adopted  one,  for  which  accident  h^<i  ^/ 
already  laid  the  foundation. 

XXIV.  It  happened,  that,  in  each  of  the  armies, 
there  were  three  twin  brothers,  between  whom  there 
was  no  difparity,  in  point  of  age,  or   of  ftrength. 
That  their  names  were  Horatius  and  Curiatius,  wc 
have  fufficient  certainty,  for  no  occurrence  of  anti- 
quity has  ever  been  more  univerfally  noticed  ;  yet, 
notwithftanding  that  the  fad  is  fo  well  afcertained, 
there  flill  remains  a  doubt  refpefting  the  names,  to 
which  nation  the  Horatii  belonged,  and  to  which 
the   Curiatii :    authors    are   divided   on   the  point ; 
finding,  however,  that  the  greater  number  concur,  in 
calling  the  Horatii,  Romans,  I  am  mclined  to  follow 
them.     To  thefe  three  brothers,  on  each  fide,  the 
Kings  propofed,  that  they  ihould  fupport  by  their 
arms  the  honour  of  their  refpedive  countries ;  in- 
forming them,  that  the  fovereignty  was  to  be  en- 
joyed by  that  nation,  whofe  champions  (hould  prove 
vi6lorious  in  the  combat.     No  rcluclance  was  Ihewn 
on  their  parts,  and  time  and  place  were  appointed. 
Previous  to  the  fight,  a  league  was  made  between 
the  Romans  and  Albans,  on  thefe  conditions;  that, 
whichever  of  the  tw6  nations  fhould,  by  its  cham- 
pions, obtain  vidory  in   the   combat,    that   nation 
fhould,    without  further   difpute,    poflefs   fovereign 
dominion  over  the   other.      Treaties   are   varioufly 
formed,  but  the   mode  of  ratification  is  the   fame 
in  all.      The   following   is   the  manner   in  which, 
as  we  are  told,  they  proceeded  on  that  occafion ; 
and    we    have    no    record    of   any    more    ancient 
treaty.      The  herald  addrefled   the   King   in   thefe 
words :    "  Doit  thou,  O  King,  order  me  to  flrike 

"  a  league 
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book"  a  league  with  the  Pater  Patratus  •  of  the  Alban 
I.  "  nation  ?"  Having  received  the  King's  order,  he 
faid,  "  O  King,  I  demand  vervain  from  thee:** 
the  King  anfwered,  "  Take  it  pure."  The  herald 
brought  clean  ftalks  of  that  herb  from  the  citadel. 
He  afterwards  afked  the  King  in  thefe  words ; 
"  Doft  thou,  O  King,  conditute  me  the  royal  dele- 
"  gate  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Quirites;  in- 
"  eluding,  in  my  privileges,  my  attendants  and 
*'  implements."  The  King  replied,  "  Be  it  with- 
*'  out  detriment  to  me,  and  to  the  Roman  people, 
"  the  Quirites,  I  do  conftitute  thee."  The  herald 
was  Marcus  Valerius,  and  he  made  Spurius  Fufius 
Pater  Patratus,  by  touching  his  head  and  hair  with 
the  vervain.  The  Pater  Patratus  is  appointed  **  ad 
"  jusjurandum  patrandum,"  that  is,  to  ratify  the 
league ;  and  this  he  does  in  a  great  many  words, 
which  being  exprefled  in  a  long  fet  form,  I  may  be 
excufed  from  repeating.  Then,  after  reciting  the 
conditions,  he  faid,  "  Hear  thou,  O  Jupiter !  hear 
**  thou.  Pater  Patratus  of  the  Alban  nation :  hear, 
"  ye  people  of  Alba  :  as  thofe  conditions,  from  firft 
*'  to  lafh,  have  been  recited  openly  from  thofe  tab- 
**  lets,  or  that  wax,  without  fraud  or  deceit,  in  fuch 
"  fenfe  as  they  are  mofl:  clearly  underflood  here  this 
"  day,  from  thofe  conditions  the  Roman  peopk 
"  will  not  firfl  depart :  if  they  fhall,  at  any  time,  firfl 
"  depart  from  them,  under  authority  of  the  flate, 
"  through  any  fraud  or  deceit,  do  thou,  O  Jupiter, 
"  on  that  day,  ftrike  the  Roman  people  in  like  man- 
*'  ner  as  I  fhall  here,  this  day,  flrike  this  fwine ;  and 
"  flrike  them,  thou,  with  greater  feverity,  in  pro- 
"  portion  as  thy  power  and  ability  are  greater.*' 
So  faying,  he  flruck  down  the  fwine  with  a  fiini 
flone.  The  Albans  likewife,  by  their  diftator  and 
their  priefts,  repeated  their  form  of  ratification  an(i 
their  oath. 

*  The  duty  of  the  Pater  Patratus  was,  to  attend  the  making 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oath. 

XXV.  The 
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XXV.  The  league  being  concluded,  the  three  BOOK 
brothers,  on  each  fide,  purfuant  to  the  agreement,  I. 
took  arms  ;  the  friends  of  each  putting  them  in  mind  '~  •'— ^ 
that  "  the  gods  of  their  country,  their  country  itfelf, 
"  the  whole  of  their  countrymen,  whether  at  home 
"  or  in  the  army,  refted  on  their  prowefs  the  decifion 
"  of  their  fate."  Naturally  bold  and  courageous, 
and  highly  animated  befides  by  fuch  exhortations,  they 
advanced  into  the  midfl:  between  the  two  armies.  The 
two  armies  fat  down  before  their  refpedive  camps, 
free  from  all  apprehenfions  of  immediate  danger  to 
themfelves,  but  not  from  deep  anxiety  ;  no  lefs  than 
fovereign  power  being  at  ftake,  and  depending  on  the 
bravery  and  fuccefs  of  fo  fmall  a  number.  With  all 
the  eagernefs  therefore  of  anxious  fufpenfe,  they  fixed 
their  attention  on  an  exhibition,  which  was  far  indeed 
from  being  a  matter  of  mere  amufement.  The  figna! 
being  given,  the  three  youths,  who  had  been  drawn 
up  on  each  fide,  as  in  battle  array,  their  breads  ani- 
mated with  the  magnanimous  fpirits  of  whole  armies, 
ruflied  forward  to  the  fight,  intent  on  mutual  flaugh- 
ter,  utterly  thoughtlefs  of  their  own  perfonal  peril, 
and  reflecting,  that,  on  the  iffiie  of  the  conteft,  de- 
pended the  mture  fate  and  fortune  of  their  refpedive 
countries.  On  the  firft  onfet,  as  foon  as  the  clafh  of 
their  arms,  and  the  glittering  of  their  fwords,  were 
perceived,  the  fpedators  fhuddered  with  excefs  of 
horror  j  and  their  hopes  being,  as  yet,  equally  ba- 
lanced, their  voice  was  fupprefled,  and  even  their 
breath  was  fufpended.  Afterwards,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  combat,  during  which,  not  only  the 
activity  of  the  young  men's  limbs,  and  the  rapid 
motions  of  their  arms,  offenfive  and  defenfive, 
were  exhibited  to  view,  the  three  Albans  were 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  Romans  fell  lifelefs  to 
the  ground.  On  their  fall,  the  Alban  army  fet  up  a 
(hout  of  joy  ;  while  the  Roman  legions  were  almoft 
reduced  to  a  (late  of  defpair,  by  the  fituation  of  their 
9  champion, 
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champion,  who  was  now  furrounded   by  the  three 
Curiatii.     It  happened  that  he  was  unhurt ;  fo  that, 
though  fingly,  he  was  by  no  means  a  mutch  for  them 
collec^.tively,  yet  was  he  confident  of  fuccefs,  againft 
each  taken  fingly.     In  order  therefore  to  avoid  their 
joint  attack,    he  betook   himfelf  to   flight,  judging 
from  their  wounds  that  they  would  purfue  him  with 
different  degrees  of  fpced.     He  had  now  fled  fome 
way  from  the  place   where  they  had  fought,    when, 
looking  back,   he  perceived    that  there  were  large 
intervals  between  the  purfiiers,  and  that  one  was  at  no 
great  diilance  from  him  :  he  therefore  turned  about, 
with  great  fury,  and  while  the  Alban  army  called  out 
to  the  Curiatii  to  fuccour  their  brother,   Horatius, 
having  in   the  mean  time  flain   his  antagonift,  pro- 
ceeded victorious  to  attack  the  fecond.     1  ne  Romans 
then  cheered  their  champion  with  fhouts  of  applaufe, 
fuchas  naturally  burfl:  forth  on  occafions  of  unexpefted 
fuccefs  :  on  his  part,  he  delayed  not  to  put  an  end  to 
the  combat ;  for,  before  the  third  could  come  up  to 
the  relief  of  his  brother,  he  had  difpatched  him.  And 
now,  they  were  brought  to  an  equality,  in  point  of 
number,  only  one  on  each  fide  furviving,  but  were  far 
from  an  equality  either  in  hopes  or  in  ftrength  ;  the 
one,  unhurt,  and  flufhed  with  two  vidlories,  advanced 
with    confidence  to     the  third  conteft  j  the  other, 
enfeebled  by  a  wound,  fatigued  with  running,   and 
difpirited,  befides,  by  the  fite  of  his  brethren,  already 
flain,    met   the  vidorions  enemy.     What  followed, 
could  not  be  called  a  fight;  the  Roman,   exulting, 
cried  out,  ''  Two  of  you  have  I  offered  to  the  fliades 
"  of  my  brothers,  the  third  I  will  offer  to  the  caufe  in 
"  which  we  are  engaged,  that  the  Roman  may  rule 
"  over  the    Alban:'*  and,   whilft  the  other  could 
fcarcely  fupport  the  weight  of  his  armour,  he  plunged 
his  fworn  downward  into  his  throat  ;  then,  as  he  lay 
proftrate,  he  defpoiled  him  of  his  arms.     The  Ro- 
mans 
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mans  received  Horatius  with  triumphant  congratu- 
lations, and  a  degree  of  joy  proportioned  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  danger  that  had  threatened  their 
caufe.  Both  parties  then  applied  themfelves  to  the 
burying  of  their  dead,  with  very  different  difpofitions 
of  mind  ;  the  one  being  elated  with  the  acquifition 
of  empire,  the  other  deprefled  under  a  foreign  jurif- 
dicftion.  The  fepulchres  ftill  remain,  in  the  feveral 
fpots  where  the  combatants  fell ;  thofe  of  the  two 
Romans  in  one  place  nearer  to  Alba,  thofe  of  the 
three  Albans,  on  the  fide  next  to  Rome ;  but,  in 
different  places,  as  they  fought. 

XXVI.  Before  the  armies  feparated,  Mettius,  in 
conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  defired  to 
know  from  Tullus  what  commands  he  would  give, 
and  was  ordered  to  keep  the  young  men  in  readi- 
nefs,  under  arms,  as  he  intended  to  en^  '  '  'a 
cafe  of  a  war  breaking    out    with   tlu  is. 

The  two  parties  then  retired  to  their  refpedive 
hpmes.  Horatius  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
mans, bearing  in  triumph  the  fpoils  of  the  three 
brothers  :  near  the  gate  Capena  he  was  met  by  his 
fifter,  a  maiden  who  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of 
the  Curiatii :  obferving,  on  her  brother's  flioulder, 
the  military  robe  of  her  lover,  made  by  her  own 
hands,  /he  tore  her  hair,  and,  with  loud  and  mourn- 
ful outcries,  called  on  the  name  of  her  deceafed 
fpoufe.  His  fifter*s  lamentations,  in  the  midfl:  of  his 
own  triumph,  and  of  fo  great  public  joy,  irritated 
the  fierce  youth  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  drawing  his 
fword,  he  plunged  it  into  her  breaft,  at  the  fame  time 
upbraiding  her,  in  thefe  words,  "  Begone  to  thy 
"  fpoufe,  with  thy  unfeafonable  love,  fmce  thou 
"  couldfl:  forget  what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  thy 
"  deceafed  brothers,  to  him  who  flill  furvives,  and 
*'  to  thy  native  country :  fo  periffi  every  daughter 
"  of  Rome  that  fhall  mourn  for  its  enemy.**  Both 
the  fenate  and  people  were  Ihocked  at  the  horrid 

deed  ; 
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BOOK  deed  ;  but  ftill,  in  their  opinion,  his  recent  merit 
^'  outweighed  its  guilt :  he  was,  however,  indantly 
~  ^  carried  before  the  King  for  judgment.  The  King, 
unwilling  to  take  on  himfelf  a  decifion  of  fuch  a 
melancholy  nature,  and  evidently  difagreeable  to 
the  multitude,  or  to  inflid  the  confequent  punifh- 
ment,  fummoned  an  aflenibly  of  the  people,  and 
then  faid,  "  I  appoint  two  commilTioners  to  pafs 
**  judgment  on  Horatius  for  murder,  according 
"  to  the  law."  The  law  was  of  dreadful  import : 
"  Let  two  commiflioners  pafs  judgment  for  murder  ; 
**  if  the  accufcd  appeal  from  the  commiflioners, 
**  let  the  appeal  be  tried ;  if  their  fcntence  be 
*'  confirmed,  cover  his  head,  hang  him  by  a  rope 
"  on  the  gallows,  let  him  be  fcourged  either  within 
'*  the  Pomasrium  or  without  the  Pomacrium."  The 
two  commiflioners  appointed  were  of  opinion,  that, 
according  to  that  law,  they  were  not  authorifed 
to  acquit  him,  however  fmall  his  offence  might 
be ;  and,  after  they  had  found  him  guilty,  one 
of  them  pronounced  judgment  in  thefe  words : 
/'  Publius  Horatius,  I  fentence  thee  to  punifliment 
**  as  a  murderer ;  go,  Lictor,  bind  his  hands." 
The  lifter  had  come  up  to  him,  and  was  fixing 
the  cord,  v^hcn  Horatius,  by  the  advice  of  TuUus, 
who  wiflied  to  give  the  mildefl:  interpretation  to 
the  law,  faid,  "  I  appeal :"  fo  the  trial,  on  the 
appeal,  came  before  the  commons.  During  this 
trial,  the  people  were  very  deeply  aifedled,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  behaviour  of  Publius  Horatius  the 
father,  who  declared  that,  "  in  his  judgment,  his 
"  daughter  was  defervedly  put  to  death  ;  had  it  not 
"  been  fo,  he  would,  by  his  own  authority  as  a 
**  father,  have  infiided  punifliment  on  his  fon."  He 
then  befought  them  that  "  they  would  not  leave 
"  him  childlefs,  whom  they  had  beheld,  but  a  few 
"  hours  ago,  furrounded  by  a  progeny  of  uncommon 
"  merit."  Uttering  thefe  words,  the  old  man  em- 
braced the  youth,  and  pointing  to  the  fpoils  of  the 

Curiatiiy 
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Curiatif,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  place  where  BOOK 

now  (lands  the  Horatian  column ;  "  O  my  fellow-        I- 

**  citizens,*'    he  exclaimed,  "  can  you   bear  to  be- 

"  hold  him  laden  with  chains,  and  condemned  to 

*'  ignommy,  Itripes,   and   torture,   whom,   but  jufl 

"  now,  you  faw  covered    with    the   ornaments  of 

"  victory,  marching  in  triumph !  a  fight  fo  horrid, 

*'  that  fcarcely  could  the  eyes  of  the  Albans  them- 

"  felves  endure  it.     Go,   Lidor,  bind    the   arms, 

"  which,  but  now,   wielded  thofe  weapons  which 

'*  acquired  dominion  to  the  Roman  people :  cover 

"  the  head  of  that  man,  to  whom  your  city  owes 

'*  its  liberty :  hang  him  upon  the  gallows :  fcourge 

"  him,  within  the  Pomcerium  ;  but  do  it  betwe«i 

**  thofe  pillars,  to  which  are  fufpended  the  trophies 

"  of  his  vidory :  fcourge  him,  without  the  Pomce- 

*'  rium,  but  do  it  between  the  tombs  of  the  Curiatii. 

*'  For  to  what  place  can  ye  lead  this  youth,  where 

•'  the  monuments  of  his  glory  would  not   redeem 

"  him  from  the  ignominy  of  fuch  a  puni{hment  ?*' 

The  people  could  not  withftand  either  the  tears  of 

the  farher,  or  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  the  youth  him- 

felf,  which  no  kind  of  danger   could   appal,   and 

rather  out  of  admiration  of  his  bravery,  than  regard 

to  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  they  paiTed  a  fentence  of 

acquittal.     Wherefore,  that  fome  expiation  ;night  be 

made  for  the  ad  of  manifell  murder,  the  father  was 

ordered  to  make  atonement  for  his  fon  at  the  public 

expence.       After    performing    expiatory    facrifices, 

which  continued  afterwards  to  be  celebrated  by  the 

Horatian  family,  he  laid  a  beam  acrofs  the  Itreet, 

and,  covering  liie  young  man's  head,  made  him  pafs 

as  it  were,   under  the  yoke.      The  beam  remains 

to  this  day,  being  conftantly  kept  in  repair  at  the 

expence  ot  the  public,  and  is  called  the  Silter's  beam. 

A  tomb   of   Iquared  ilone   was  railed  for  Horatia, 

on  the  fpoL  where  Ihe  tell. 

VOL.  I.  E  XXVII.  The 
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BOOK       XXVII.  The  peace  with   Alba  was  not  of  lonp; 
I.        continuance.     The  diffatisfaclion  of  the  multitude, 
on  account  of  the  power  and  fortune  of  the  ftate 
having   been   hazarded   on   three   champions,  per- 
verted the  unfteady  mind  of  the  diftator ;  and  as  his 
defigns,  though  honourable,  had  not  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  he  endeavoured,  by  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  to  recover  the  efteem  of  his  countrymen. 
Wiih  this  view,  therefore,  as  formerly,  in  time  of 
war,  he  had  fought  peace,  fo  now,  when  peace  was 
eftablifhed,  he  as  ardently  u  ifhed  for  war  :  but,  per- 
ceiving that  his  own  (late  poffeflfed  more  courage  than 
ftrength,  he  perfuaded  other  nations  to  make  war, 
openly,  by  order  of  their  governments,  referving  to 
his  own  people  the  part  of  effe£ling  their  purpofcs, 
by  treachery,   under  the  maik  of  allies.     The  Vide- 
natians,  a  Roman  colony,  being  allured  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  Veientians,  and  receiving  from  the 
Albans  a  pofitive  engagement  to  defert  to  their  fide, 
were  prevailed  on  to  take  arms  and  declare  war. 
Fidense  having  thus  openly  revolted,  Tullus,  after 
fummoning  Mettius  and  his  army  from  Alba,  marched 
againll  the  enemy,  and  pafling  the  Anio,  pitched 
his  camp  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers.     Between  that 
place,  and  Fidense,  the  Veientians  had  crofled  the 
Tiber,  and,  in  the  line  of  battle,  they  compofed  the 
right  wing  near  the   river,   the  Fidenatians   being 
polled  on  the  left  towards  the  mountains.  Tullus  drew 
up  his  own  men  facing  the  Veientians,  and  ported 
the  Albans  oppofite  to  the  troops  of  the  Fidenatians. 
The  Alban  had  not  more  refolution  than  fidelity, 
fo  that,  not  daring  either  to  keep  his  ground,  or 
openly  to  defert,  he  filed  off  flowly  towards   the 
mountains.     When  he  thought  he  had  proceeded  to 
a  fufficient  diilance,  he  ordered  the  whole  line  to 
halt,  and  being  ftill  irrefolute,  in  order  to  wafte  time, 
he   employed   himfelf  in   forming   the   ranks :  his 
fcheme  was  to  join  his  forces  to  whichever  of  the 
parties  fortune  fhould  favour  with  vidory.     At  firfl, 

the 
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the  Romans  who  flood  neareft  were  aftonifhed  at  BOOK 
finding  their  flank  left  uncovered,  by  the  departure  ^■ 
of  their  allies,  and,  in  a  (hort  time,  a  horfeman  at  ' 
full  fpeed  brought  an  account  to  the  King  that  the 
Albans  were  retreating.  Tullus,  in  this  perilous 
jundure,  vowed  to  inftitute  twelve  new  Salian  priefts, 
and  alfo  to  build  temples  to  Palenefs  and  Terror ; 
then,  rebuking  the  horfeman  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
the  enemy  might  hear,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to 
the  fight,  telling  him,  that  "  there  was  no  occafion 
"  for  any  uneafinefs ;  that  it  was  by  his  order  the 
"  Alban  army  was  wheeling  round,  in  order  to  fall 
"  upon  the  unprotected  rear  of  the  Fidenatians." 
He  commanded  him,  alfo,  to  order  the  cavalry  to 
raife  their  fpears  aloft;  and,  this  being  performed, 
intercepted,  from  a  great  part  of  the  infantry,  the 
view  of  the  Alban  army  retreating  ;  while  thofe  who 
did  fee  them,  believing  what  the  King  had  faidf 
fought  with  the  greater  fpirit.  The  fright  was  now 
transferred  to  the  enemy,  for  they  had  heard  what 
the  King  had  fpoken  aloud,  and  many  of  the  Fide- 
natians  underftood  theLatine  tongue,  as  h  .  ^  Seen 
intermixed  with  Romans  hi  the  colony.     \  ire, 

dreading  left  the  Albans  might  run  down  fuddenly 
from  the  hills,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  town, 
they  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Tullus  prefled 
them  clofe,  and  after  routing  this  wing  compofed  of 
the  Fidenatians,  turned  back  with  double  fury 
againft  the  Veientians,  now  diflieartened  by  the  dif- 
may  of  the  other  wing.  Neither  could  they  with- 
ftand  his  attack,  and  the  river  intercepting  them  be- 
liind,  prevented  a  precipitate  flight.  As  foon  as 
they  reached  this,  in  their  retreat,  fome,  (hamefully 
throwing  away  iheir  arms,  plunged  defperately  into 
the  water,  and  the  reft,  hefitating  on  the  bank, 
irrefolute  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  were  overpowerd 
and  cut  ofi^.  Never  before  had  the  Romans  been 
engaged  m  fo  defperate  an  action. 

E  2  XXVIII.  When 
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XXVIII.  When  all  was  over,  the  Alban  troops, 
who  had  been  fpeftators  of  the  engagement,  marched 
down  into  the  plain,  and  Mettius  congratulated 
Tullus  on  his  viftory  over  the  enemy.  Tullus  an- 
fwered  him,  without  fhewing  any  fign  of  difplea* 
fure,  and  gave  orders  that  the  Albans  fhould,  with 
the  favour  of  fortune,  join  their  camp  with  that  of 
the  Romans,  and  appointed  a  facriBce  of  purifica- 
tion to  be  performed  next  day.  As  foon  as  it  was 
light,  all  things  being  prepared  in  the  ufual  manner, 
he  commanded  both  armies  to  be  fummoned  to  an 
aflembly.  The  heralds,  beginning  at  the  outfide, 
fummoned  the  Albans  fii  ft ;  and  they,  ftruck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  affair,  and  wiftiing  to  hear  the 
Roman  King  delivering  a  fpeech,  took  their  places 
neareft  to  him  :  the  Roman  troops,  under  arms, 
purfuant  to  direftions  previoufly  given,  formed  a 
circle  round  them,  and  a  charge  was  given  to  the 
Centurions  to  execute  without  delay  fuch  orders  as 
they  fhould  receive.  Then  Tullus  began  in  this 
manner  ;  "  If  ever,  Romans,  there  has  hitherto 
*'  occurred,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  war,  an  occafioa 
"  that  called  on  you  to  return  thanks,  firft,  to  the 
**  immortal  gods,  and,  next,  to  your  own  valour,  it 
"  was  the  battle  of  yefterday  :  for  ye  had  to  ftruggle 
"  not  only  with  your  enemies,  but,  what  is  a  more 
"  difficult  and  dangerous  ftruggle,  with  the  treachery 
"  and  perfidy  of  your  allies :  for  I  will  now  unde- 
"  ceive  you ;  it  was  not  by  my  order  that  the 
"  Albans  withdrew  to  the  mountains,  nor  was  what 
"  ye  heard  me  fay,  the  iffuing  of  orders,  but  a 
*'  ftratagem,  and  a  pretext  of  having  given  orders, 
**  to  the  end  that  while  ye  were  kept  in  ignorance 
"  of  your  being  deferted,  your  attention  might  not 
*'  be  drawn  away  from  the  fight ;  and  that,  at  the 
*'  fame  time,  the  enemy,  believing  themfelves  to  be 
<*  furrounded  on  the  rear,  might  be  ftruck  with  ter- 
*'  ror  and  difmay :  but  the  guilt  which  I  am  expofmg 
"  to  you,  extends  not  to  all  the  Albans  :  they  fol- 

"  lowed 
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•'  lowed  their  leader,  as  ye  would  have  done,  had  I 
"  chofen  that  the  army  fhould  make  any  movement 
"  from  the  ground  which  it  occupied.  Mettius 
*'  there  was  the  leader  of  that  march,  the  fame  Met- 
*'  tius  was  the  fchemer  of  this  war.  Mettius  it  was 
"  who  broke  the  league  between  the  Romans  and 
"  Albans,  May  others  dare  to  commit  like  crimes, 
"  if  I  do  not  now  make  him  a  confpicuous  example 
"  to  all  mankind.**  On  this  the  Centurions  in 
arms  gathered  round  Mettius,  and  the  King  proceed- 
ed in  his  difcourfe  :  "  Albans,  be  the  meafure  prof- 
**  perous,  fortunate,  and  happy  to  the  Roman  people, 
**  to  me,  and  to  you  ;  it  is  my  intention  to  remove 
**  the  entire  people  of  Alba  to  Rome,  to  give  to  the 
*'  commons  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  to  enroll 
**  the  principal  inhabitants  among  the  fathers,  to 
"  form  of  the  whole  one  city,  one  republic.  As 
*'  the  flate  of  Alba,  from  being  one  people,  was 
**  heretofore  divided  into  two,  fo  let  thefe  be  now 
*'  re-united.**  On  hearing  this,  the  Alban  youth 
who  were  unarmed,  and  fur  rounded  by  armed  troops, 
however  different  their  fentiments  were,  yet,  being 
all  retrained  by  the  fame  apprehenfions,  kept  a  pro- 
found filence.  Tullus  then  faid,  "  Mettius  Fuf- 
"  fetius,  if  you  were  capable  of  learning  to  preferve 
"  faith,  and  a  regard  to  treaties,  I  fhould  fuffer  you 
"  to  Hve,  and  fupply  you  with  inftru(5lions ;  but  "your 
"  difpofition  is  incurable :  let  your  punifhinent,  then, 
"  teach  mankind  to  confider  thofe  things  as  facred, 
"  which  you  have  dared  to  violate.  As,  therefore, 
*'  you  lately  kept  your  mind  divided  between  the 
**  intereft  of  the  Fidenatians  and  of  the  Romans, 
*'  fo  fhall  you  now  have  your  body  divided  and 
"  torn  in  pieces.**  Then  two  chariots  being 
brought,  each  drawn  by  four  horfes,  he  tied  Met- 
tius, extended  at  full  length,  to  the  carriages  of 
them,  and  the  horfes  being  driven  violently  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  bore  away  on  each  carriage  part  of 
his  mangled  body,  with  the  limbs  which  were  faf- 

E  3  tened 
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BOOK  tened  by  the  cords.  The  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
1'  with  horror  from  this  fhocking  fpedacle.  This  wm 
the  firft,  and  the  laft,  iiiflancc  among  the  Romans, 
of  any  punifhinent  inflicted  without  regard  to  the 
laws  of  humanity.  In  every  other  cafe,  we  may 
juftly  boaft,  that  no  nation  in  the  world  has  (hewn 
greater  mildnefs. 

yog  XXIX.  During  thefe  proceedings,  the  cavalry  had 

B.C.  665.  been  fent  forward  to  Alba,  to  remove  llie  multitude 
to  Rome.     Tiie  legions  were  now  led  thicher,  to 
demolifh  the  city.     As  foon  as  they  entered  the  gates, 
there  enfued  not  a  tumult,  or  panic,  as  ii>  ulual  in 
cities  taken  by  florm,  where  the  gates  being  burlt 
open,  or  the  walls  levelled  by  the  ram,  or  the  citadel 
being  taken  by  force,  the  fhouts  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  troops  running  furioufly  ihrough  the  city,  throw 
all  into  confufion  with  fire  and  fvvprd  ;  but  gloomy 
filence,  and  dumb  forrow,  fo  llupified  the  inhabit- 
ants, that,  not  knowing  in  their  diltradion  what  to 
leave  behind  or  what  to  carry  with  them,  and  in- 
capable of  forming   any  plan,  they   ftood  at  their 
doors,  making  inquiries  of  each  ot  er,  or  wandered 
through  their  own   houfes,  which    they  were  now 
to  fee  for  the  lafl  time.     But  now,  when  the  horfe- 
men,  with  fliouts,  urged  them  to  depart,  and   the 
crafli  of  the  houfes,  which  the  troops  were  demo- 
lifliing  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  city,  affailed  their 
ears,  and  the   dufl,  raifed   in   diftant    places,    had 
filled  all  parts,  enveloping  them  as  with  a  cloud  ; 
each  of  them  haftily  fnatching  up  whatever  he  could, 
and  leaving  behind  his  guardian  deity,  his  houfehold 
gods,  and  the  houfe  wherein  he  had  been  born  and 
educated,  they  began  their  departure,  and  foon  filled 
the  roads  with  one  continued   troop  of  emigrants. 
The  fight  of  each  other  continually  renewed  their 
tears,  through  the  mutual  comraiferation  which  it 
excited  in  every  breaft.     Their  ears  were  affailed 
with  bitter  lamentations,  efpecially  from  the  women, 

as 
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as  they  paffed  the  temples  which  they  had  been  BOOK 
ufed  to  revere,  now  filled  with  armed  foldiers,  and  I- 
refleded  that  they  were  leaving  their  gods,  as  it 
were,  in  captivity.  When  the  Albans  had  evacu- 
ated the  city,  the  Romans  levelled  to  the  ground 
all  the  buildings  in  every  part  of  it,  both  public 
and  private,  and  in  one  hour  ruined  and  deltroyed 
the  work  of  four  hundred  years,  during  which 
Alba  had  flood.  The  temples  of  the  gods,  how- 
ever, they  left  untouched,  for  fo  the  King  had  com- 
manded. 

XXX.  Meanwhile  from  this  deflrudion  of  Alba, 
Rome  received  a  confiderable  augmentation.  The 
number  of  citizens  was  doubled.  The  Caelian 
mount  was  added  to  the  city ;  and,  in  order  to 
induce  others  to  fix  their  habitations  there,  'I'ullus 
chofe  that  fituation  for  his  palace,  where,  from 
thenceforth,  he  refided.  The  perfons  of  chief 
note  among  the  Albans,  the  Tulii,  Servilii,  Quintii, 
Geganii,  Curiatii,  Cloelii,  he  enrolled  among  the 
fenators,  that  this  part  of  the  Hate  alio  might 
receive  an  addition  :  and,  as  a  confecrated  place  of 
meeting  for  this  body,  thus  augmented,  he  built  a 
fenate-houfe,  which  retained  the  name  of  Holfilia, 
even  within  the  memory  of  our  lathers.  And,  that 
every  order  in  the  Itate  mi^^ht  receive  an  acceflion 
of  ftrength  from  this  new  people,  he  chofe  from 
among  the  Albans  ten  troops  of  horfemen.  From 
among  them  alio  he  drew  recruits,  with  which  he 
both  filled  up  the  old,  and  formed  fome  new, 
legions.  Encouraged  by  this  formidable  itate  of  his  y.R.ioo. 
forces,  he  declared  war  againfi  the  Sabines,  a  B.B.  65a. 
nation  the  moft  powerful  of  that  age,  next  to  the 
Etrurians,  both  in  point  of  numbers,  and  of  fkill 
in  arms.  Injuries  had  been  ofiered  on  both  fides, 
and  fatisfadtion  demanded  in  vain.  Tullus  com- 
plained that  fome  Roman  traders  had  been  feized 
in  an  open  fair  at  the  temple  of  Feronia.      The 

£  4  Sabines, 
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BOOK  Sabines,  that   prior   to   this,  fome  of  their  people 
I«        had  fled  into  the  Afyluni,   and  were   detained   at 
Rome.     Thefe  were   the   reafons  afligned  for  the 
war.     I'he  Sabines,  refleding  that  a  great  part  of 
their  original  ftrength  had  been  fixed  at  Rome  by 
Tatius,  and  that  the  Roman  power  had  been  al(o 
lately  increafed,  by  the  acceflion  of  the  people  of 
Alba,  took  care,  on  their  part,  to  look  round  for 
foreign    aid.     Etruria    lay   in   their   neighbourhood, 
and  the  ftate  of  the  Etrurians  ncarell  to  them  was 
that  of  the  Veientians.      From  among  thefe   they 
procured   a   number   of  volunteers,  who    were   in- 
duced to  take  part  againfl  the  Romans,  principally 
by   the   refentment   which   they   ftill    retained    on 
account  of  their  former  quarrels.     Several  alfo  of 
the  populace,  who  were  indigent  and   unprovided 
of  a  fettlement,  were   allured   by  pay.     From   the 
government   they    received    no    afliftance,   and   the 
Veientians,  for  it  was  lefs  furprifing  in  others,  ad- 
hered to  the  terms  of  the  truce  ftipulated  with  Ro- 
mulus.    Vigorous  preparations  being  made  on  both 
fides,  and  it  bemg  evident,  that,  whichever  party 
fhould  firfl  commence  holtilities,  would  have  con- 
fiderably   the   advantage,  Tullus  feized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  incurfion  into  the  lands  of  the 
Sabines.      A   furious   battle   enfued    at    the   wood 
called   Malitiofa,   in   which    the    Romans   obtained 
the    vidory.      For   this,   they   were   indebted   not 
only  to  the   firm   ftrength    of  their   infantry,   but 
chiefly  to  the  cavalry,  which  had  been  lately  aug- 
mented ;  fince,  by  a  fudden  charge  of  this  body, 
the  ranks  of  the  Sabines  were  thrown  into   fuch 
diforder,  that   they  were  neither  able  to   continue 
the  fight,  nor  to  make  good  their  retreat,  without 
great  flaughter. 

XXXI.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  the 
government  of  Tullus,  and  the  Roman  ftate  in 
general,  poflefled  a  large  degree  of  power  and  of 

fame. 
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iaine.     At  this  time  an  accounf  was  brought  to  the  B  GO  K 
King  and  the  fenate  that  a  (hower  of  ftoncs  had 
fallen  on  the  Alban  mount.     This  appearing  fcarcely 
credible,  and  feme  perfons  being  fent  to  examine 
into  the  prodigy,  there  fell  from  the  air  in  their 
fight,  a  vafl  quantity  of  ftones,  like  a  ftorm  of  hail. 
They  imagined  alfo  that  they  htard  a  loud  voice  from 
the  grove  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  ordering,  that 
the  Albans  fhould  perform  religious  rites  according 
to  the  praOice  of  their  native  country.     Thefe  the 
Albans   had   entirely   negled:ed,   as   if,   with    their 
country,  they  had  alfo  abandoned  its  deities,  and  had 
adopted  the  Roman  pradice,  or  perhaps,  incenfed 
againft  fortune,  had  renounced  the  worlhip  of  the 
gods.    On  account  of  the  fame  prodigy,  the  Romans 
alfo  inftifuted  for  themfelves,  by  order  of  government, 
a  fellival  of  nine  days  ;   either  in  obedience  to  a 
voice  from  heaven,  uttered  on  the  Aiban  mount,  for 
that  likewife  is  mentioned,  or   by  direction  of  the 
arufpices.     Be   this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,   that, 
whenever  an  account  was  received  of  a  Hmilar  phe- 
nomenon, a  feftival  for  nine  days  was  celebrated. 
In  a  (hort  time  after,  the  country  was  afflicted  with  a 
peftilence ;  and  though  this  neceflarily  rendered  men 
averfe  to  military  fcrvice,  yet  the  King,  in  himfelf  fond 
of  war,  and  perfuaded  that  young  men  enjoyed  belter 
health  while  employed  abroad,  than  when  loitering  at 
home,  gave  them  no  reft  from  arms,  until  he  was 
feized  by  a  tedious  diforder.     Then,  together  with 
the  ftrength  of  his  body,  the  fiercenefs  of  his  fpirit 
was  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he,  who,  lately, 
thouglit  nothing  lefs  becoming  a  King,  than  to  bufy 
his  thoughts  in  matters  of  religion,  became,  at  once, 
a  Have  to  every  kind  of  fuperftition,  in  cafes  either 
of  great  or  of  trifling  import,  and  even  filled  the 
minds  of  the  people  alfo  with  fuperftitious  notions. 
The  generality,  comparing  the  prefent  ftate  of  their 
%.  aft'airs  with  that   which    they   had  enjoyed   under 
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BOO  K  Nunia,  became  pofleired  of  an  opinion,  thnt  the  only 
I-        profped  left  them,  of  being  relieved  from  the  fick- 

'  ^'  nefs,  was,  in  obtaining  pardon  and  favour  from  the 
gods.  It  is  faid,  that  the  King  hin^felf,  turning  over 
the  commentaries  of  Numa,  and  difcovering  therein 
that  certain  facrifices,  of  a  fecret  and  folemn  nature, 
had  been  performed  to  Jupiter  Elicius,  fhut  himfelf 
up,  and  iet  about  the  performance  of  this  folemnity  ; 
but,  not  having  undertaken,  rr  conducted,  the  rites 
in  due  form,  he  not  only  failed  of  obtaining  any 
notification  from  the  gods,  but,  through  the  refent- 
ment  of  Jupiter,  for  being  addreffed  in  an  improper 
manner,  was  (truck  with  lightning,  and  reduced  to 
aflics,  together  with  his  houfe.  Tullus  reigned 
thirty-two  years,  highly  renowned  for  his  military 
atchievements. 

^'. R.I  14.  XXXII.  On  the  death  of  Tullus,  the  direction  of 
B.C.6;^8.  affairs,  according  to  the  mod^ adopted  from  the 
beginning,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  ;  they 
nominated  an  interrex,  who  prefided  at  the  election, 
when  the  people  created  Ancus  Marcius  King,  and 
llie  fenate  approved  of  their  choice.  Ancus  Mar- 
cius was  the  grandfon  of  Numa  Pompilius,  by  his 
daughter.  As  foon  as  he  was  in  pofieffion  of  the 
throne,  reflecting  on  the  glory  which  his  grand- 
father had  acquired,  and  confidering  that  the  late 
reign,  though  highly  honourable  in  other  relpects, 
yet,  in  one  particular,  had  been  very  deficient,  the 
affairs  of  religion  having  been  either  quite  neglected 
or  improperly  managed,  he  judged  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmoft  confequence,  to  provide  that  the  public 
worfhip  fhould  be  performed  in  the  manner  infti- 
tuted  by  Numa,  and  ordered  the  pontiff"  to  make 
a  tranfcript  of  every  particular  rite,  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  that  King,  on  white  tables,  and  to  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  v'ew  of  the  people.  From  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, not  only  his  fubjecls,  whofe  wifhes  tended 
to  peace,  but  the  neighbouring  Hates  alfo,  conceived 
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hopes  that  the  King  would  conform  himfelf  to  the  BOOK 
mariners  and  inftitutions  of  his  grandfather.  In  con-  I- 
fcquence  of  which,  the  Latincs,  with  whom  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  in  the  reign  of  Tullus,  aflumed 
new  courage,  and  made  an  incurfion  into  the  Ro- 
man territories ;  and,  when  the  Romans  demanded 
fatisfadlion,  returned  a  haughty  anfwer,  imagining 
the  Roman  King  fo  averfe  to  action,  that  he  would 
fpend  his  reign  among  the  chapels  and  altars.  The 
genius  of  Ancus  was  of  a  middle  kind,  partaking 
both  of  that  of  Numa  and  of  Romulus.  He  was 
fenfible,  not  only  that  peace  had  been  more  necefl'ary 
in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  to  a  people  who 
•were  but  lately  incorporated  and  dill  uncivilized, 
but  alfo,  that  the  tranquillity,  which  had  obtained 
at  that  time,  could  not  now  be  prderved,  with- 
out a  tame  fubmiflion  to  injuries ;  ihat  they  were 
making  trial  of  his  patience,  and  would  foon  come 
to  delpile  it  ;  in  fliort,  that  the  times  required  a  King 
like  Tullus,  rather  than  one  like  Numa.  However, 
being  defirous,  that,  as  Numa  had  inftituted  the 
religious  rites  to  be  obferved  in  time  of  peace,  fo  the 
ceremonies,  to  be  obferved  in  war,  ftiould  have  him- 
felf  for  their  founder,  and  that  wars  ihould  not  only 
be  waged,  but  be  proclaimed  likewife,  according  to 
a  certain  eflabliflied  mode,  he  borrowed  from  the 
antient  race  of  the  iEquicola;,  that  form  of  demand- 
ing fatisfadion  which  is  flill  ufed  by  the  heralds. 
The  ambaflador,  when  he  comes  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  flate,  from  whom  fatisfadion  is  demanded, 
having  his  head  covered  with  a  fillet  of  wool,  fays, 
"  O  Jupiter,  hear  me !  hear,  ye  frontiers,*'  (naming 
the  ibite  to  which  they  belong)  *'  let  juftice  hear ; 
*'  1  am  a  public  melfenger  of  the  Roman  people. 
**  I  come,  an  ambaflador  duly  authorized,  according 
"  to  the  forms  of  juflice  and  religion  ;  let  my  words 
"  therefore  meet  with  credit."  He  then  makes  his 
demands,  and  afterwards  appeals  to  Jupiter :  "  If  I 
"  demand  that  thofe  perfons,  and  thofe  effeds,  fhould 
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BOOK  **  be  given  up  to  me,  the  meflenger  of  the  Roman 
I.  "  people,  contrary  to  juflice  and  the  law  of  nations, 
"  then  fuffer  me  not  to  enjoy  my  native  country." 
Thefe  words  he  repeats,  when  he  paiTes  over  th« 
boundaries ;  the  fame,  to  the  firft  perfon  that  he 
meets ;  again,  when  he  enters  the  gate ;  and  laftly, 
when  he  enters  the  Forum,  only  making  the  necef. 
fary  change  of  a  few  words  in  the  form  of  the  de- 
claration and  of  the  oath.  If  the  perfons  whom  he 
demands  are  not  given  up,  then,  on  the  expiration 
of  thirty-three  days,  that  being  the  number  enjoined 
by  the  rule,  he  declares  war  in  this  manner :  "  O 
*'  Jupiter,  hear  me !  and  thou,  Juno,  Quirinus,  and 
"'  all  ye  gods  of  heaven,  and  ye  of  the  earth,  and 
"  ye  of  the  infernal  regions,  hear,  I  call  you  to 
"  witnefs,  that  that  people,"  naming  them,  who- 
ever they  are,  "  are  unjuft,  and  do  not  perform 
*'  what  equity  requires.  But  concerning  thofe  af- 
"  fairs  we  will  confult  the  elders  in  our  own  country, 
"  by  what  means  we  may  obtain  our  right."  After 
this,  the  melfenger  returned  to  Rome,  in  order  that 
the  opinion  of  the  government  might  be  taken. 
The  King  immediately  confulted  the  fenate,  nearly 
in  thefe  words :  "  Concerning  thofe  matters,  con- 
"  troverfies,  and  arguments,  which  were  agitated 
'*  between  the  Pater  Patratus  of  the  Roman  people, 
"  the  Quirites,  and  the  Pater  Patratus  of  the  an- 
"  tient  Latines,  and  the  antient  Latine  people, 
**  which  matters  ought  to  have  been  granted,  per- 
"  formed,  and  difcharged  ;  but  which  they  have 
"  neither  granted,  performed,  nor  difcharged,  de- 
"  clarcj"  faid  he,  to  the  perfon  whofe  vote  he  firft 
afked,  "  what  is  your  opinion."  The  other  then 
faid,  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  performance  of 
*'  them  ought  to  be  exaded  in  juft  and  regular 
"  war,  wherefore  I  confent  to  and  vote  for  it." 
The  reft  were  then  afked  in  order,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  thofe  prefent  being  of  the  fame  opinion, 
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a  vote  paffed  for  war.     It  was  a  cuflomary  prac-  BOOK 

tice  for  the   herald   to   carry  a  fpear  pointed  with         I-^ 

fteel,  or  burnt  at  the  point  and  dipped  in  blood,  to 

the  frontiers,  and  there,  in  the  prefence  of  at  leall 

three  grown-up  perfons,  to  fay,    "  Forafmuch  as 

*'  the  ftates  of  the  antient  Latines,  and  the  antient 

"  Latine  people,    have  aded  againft  and  behaved 

**  unjuftly  towards  the  Roman  people  the  Quirites, 

"  forafmuch    as  the    Roman  people    the  Quirites 

"  have  ordered  that  there  fliould  be  war  with  the 

"  antient  Latines,  and  the  fenate  of  the  Roman  peo- 

**  pie  the  Quirites  have  given  their  opinion,  con- 

*'  fented,  and  voted  that  war  (hould  be  made  with 

"  the  antient  Latines ;  therefore  I,  and  the  Roman 

"  people,   do  declare  and   make  war   againfl:    the 

'*■  ftates  of  the  antient  Latines,  and  the  antient  La- 

*•  tine  people  ;"  and  faying  this,  he  threw  the  fpear 

within  their  boundaries.     In  this  manner  was  fatis- 

fadion  demanded  from  the  Latines,  at  that  time, 

and  war  declared  ;  fucceeding  generations  adopted 

the  fame  method. 

XXXIII.  Ancus,  having  committed  the  care  of 
religious  affairs  to  the  flamens  and  other  priefts, 
affembled  a  new  army,  fet  out  to  the  war,  and  took 
Politorium,  a  city  of  the  Latines,  by  ftorm.  Then, 
purfuing  the  pradice  of  former  Kings,  who  had  aug- 
mented the  power  of  the  Roman  Rate,  by  receiving 
enemies  into  the  number  of  their  citizens,  he 
removed  the  whole  multitude  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  the 
original  Romans  entirely  occupied  the  ground  round 
the  Palatium,  the  Sabines  the  Capitol  with*  the  cita- 
del, and  the  Albans  the  Cselian  Mount,  the  Aven- 
tine  was  affigned  to  this  body  of  new  citizens  ;  and 
in  a  little  time  after,  on  the  reduction  of  Tellenae 
and  Ficana,  an  additional  number  of  inhabitants 
were  fettled  in  the  fame  place.  Politorium  was 
foon  after  attacked,  a  fecond  time,  by  the  Roman 
forces,  the  antient  Latines  having  taken  poffeffion 

of 
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BOOK  of  It,  when  left  without  inhabitants  ;  and  this  induced 
!•  the  Romans  to  demoiifh  that  city,  that  it  might  not 
again  ferve  as  a  receptacle  ior  the  enemy.  At 
length,  the  whole  force  of  the  Latine  war  was  col- 
leded  about  MeduUia,  and  the  conteft  was  carried 
on  there  with  various  fuccefs  :  for  the  city  was  not 
only  well  defended  by  works,  and  fecured  by  a 
ftrong  garrifon,  but  the  army  of  the  Latines,  having 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  open  country,  fought  the 
Romans  feveral  times  in  clofc  engagement.  At  lafl, 
Ancus,  making  a  vigorous  effort  with  all  his  force, 
hrft  defeated  them  in  the  field,  and  then  made  himv 
felf  mailer  of  the  city,  from  whence  he  returned, 
with  immenfe  booty,  to  Rome.  On  this  occafion 
too,  many  thoufands  of  the  Latines,  being  admitted 
into  the  number  of  citizens,  had  ground  allotted  to 
them  near  the  temple  of  Murcia,  in  order  to  unite 
the  Aventine  to  the  Palatine  hill.  'J'he  Janiculum 
alfo  was  taken  in,  not  for  want  of  room,  but  to  pre- 
vent its  ferving,  at  any  time,  as  a  place  of  ftrength 
to  an  enemy  ;  and  it  was  determined  that  this  (hould 
be  joined  to  the  city,  not  only  by  a  wall,  but  like- 
wife,  for  the  convenience  of  paffage,  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  which  was  then  firfl  built  over  the  Tiber, 
The  Quiritian  trench  alfo,  no  inconfiderable  defence 
to  thofe  parts,  which,  from  their  low  fituation,  are 
of  eafy  accefs,  is  a  work  of  King  Ancus.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  vafl  acceflions  to  the  flate,  and  the 
numbers  of  people  becoming  fo  very  large,  many, 
difregarding  the  dillindtions  between  right  and 
wrong,  committed  various  crimes,  and  efcaped  dif- 
covery.  In  order  to  fupprefs  by  terror  the  boldnefe 
which  the  vicious  aflumed  from  hence,  and  which 
gained  ground  continually,  a  prifon  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  Forum  :  and  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  territory  alfo  and  boundaries 
of  the  (late,  were  extended  by  this  King.  The  Mae- 
fian  foreft  was  taken  away  from  the  Veientians,  the 
Roman  dominion  extended  as  far  as  the  fea,  and  the 
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city  of  OIHa  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  near  BOOK 
which,  falt-pits  were  formed  ;  and  in  confequence  of       ^' 
the  glorious  fuccefs  obtained  in  war,  the  temple  of        ^' 
Jupiter  Feretrius  was  enlarged. 

XXXIV.  During  the  reign  of  Ancus,  a  perfon  X*5*i*** 
named  Lucumo,  of  an  enterprifmg  fpirit,  and  pof-     '   '  ^  ' 
fefl'cd  of  great  wealth,  came  and  fettled  at  Rome, 
led  principally  by  ambition,  and  hopes  of  attaining 
higher  honours   than  he  could  expetl  at  Tarquinu, 
where  alfo  he  was  confidered  as  an  alien.     He  was 
the  fon  of  Deniaratus  a  Corinthian,  who,  having  left 
his  native  country,  in  confequence  of  fome  inteltine 
commotions,  happened   to  fix  his  refidence  at    Tar- 
quinii,  and  marrying  there,   had  two  fons.     Their 
names  were  Lucumo  and  Aruns.     Lucumo  furvived 
his  father,  and  inherited  all  his  property.     Aruns 
died   belore  the   father,    leaving  a   wife   pregnant. 
The  father  did  not  long  furvive  his  fon,  and  not 
knowing  that  his  daughter-in-law  was  with  child,  he 
died,  without  taking  any  notice  of  a  grandfon  in  his 
will,  fo  that  the  boy,  who  was  bom  after  his  grand- 
father's deceafe,  not  being  entitled  to  any  ftiare  of 
his  property,  was  called,  from  the  poverty  of  his 
fituation,  Egerius.     Lucumo,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
coming fole  heir,  was,  by  his  riches,  infpired  with 
elevated  notions ;  and  th^fe  were  much  increafed  by 
his  marriage  with  I'anaquil,  a  woman  of  the  highelt 
diftindion,  who   could  not  endure,  with  patience, 
that  the  rank  of  the  man  whom  ihe  had  married, 
fhould   remain  inferior  to  that  of  the  family  which 
gave  her  birth.     As  the  Etrurians  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  Lucumo,  the  defcendant  of  a  foreign  exile, 
Ihe  could  not  fupport  the  indignity,  but,  difregarding 
her  natural  attachment  to  her  country,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her  hufband  raifed 
to  an  honourable  rank,  formed  the  defign  of  re- 
moving from  Tarquinii.     Rome  appeared  bed  fuited 
to  her  purpofe.     In  a  new  ftate,  where  all  nobility 
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BOOK  was  of  late  date,  and  acquired  by  merit,  (he  thought 
I.  there  would  be  room  for  a  man  of  fpirit  and  induftry. 
She  confidered  that  Tatius,  a  Sabine,  had  enjoyed 
the  throne;  that  Numa  had  been  called  to  the 
crown  from  Cures ;  and  that  Ancus  was  of  a  Sabine 
family  by  his  father,  and  could  fhew  only  the  fmgle 
image  of  Numa  to  entitle  him  to  nobility.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  perfuade  her  hufband,  who  was  am- 
bitious of  honours,  and  had  no  natural  attachment  to 
Tarquinii,  except  through  his  mother,  to  enter  into 
her  defigns.  Wherefore,  carrying  their  effeds  along 
with  them,  they  fet  out  together  for  Rome.  They 
happened  to  come  through  the  Janiculum ;  there, 
as  he  fat  in  the  chariot  with  his  vvife,  an  eagle,  fuf- 
pending  herfelf  on  her  wings,  (looped  gently,  and 
took  off  his  cap,  and,  after  hovering  for  feme  time 
over  the  chariot,  with  loud  fc reams,  replaced  it  in  its 
proper  pofition  on  his  head,  as  if  fhe  iiad  been  fent 
by  fome  deity  to  perform  that  office  ;  and  then,  fly- 
ing up  into  the  air,,  difappeared.  It  is  faid,  that  this 
augury  was  received  with  great  joy  by  Tanaquil,  who 
was  well  (killed  in  celefl:ial  prodigies,  as  the  Etrurians 
generally  are.  Embracing  her  hufband,  (he  defired 
him  to  cherilh  hopes  of  high  and  magnificent  fortune, 
for  that  fuch  a  bird,  from  fuch  a  quarter  of  the  heaven, 
the  meffenger  of  fuch  a  deity,  portended  no  lefs  ;  that 
it  had  exhibited  the  omen  on  the  inoft  elevated  part 
of  the  human  body,  and  had  lifted  up  the  ornament, 
placed  on  the  head  of  man,  in  order  to  replace  it  on 
the  fame  part,  by  direction  of  the  gods.  Full  of  thefe 
thoughts  and  expedations,  they  advanced  into  the 
city,  and  having  purchafed  a  houfe  there,  they  gave 
out  his  name  as  Lucius  Tarquinius.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  his  being  a  flranger,  and  his  wealth,  foon 
attracted  the  general  notice  of  the  Romans  ;  nor  was 
he  wanting,  on  his  part,  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  for- 
tune in  his  favour ;  he  conciliated  the  friendfhip  of 
all,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  by  his  courteous  ad- 
drefs,  hofpitable  entertainments,  and  generous  acts ; 

at 
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at  laft  his  charader  reached  even  the  palace.  Hav- 
ing thus  procured  an  introdudion  there,  he  foon 
improved  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  his  politenefs  and 
dexterity  in  paying  his  court,  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  familiar  friendfhip,  and  was  con- 
fulted  in  all  affairs  both  public  and  private,  foreign 
and  domeflic,  and  having  acquitted  himfelf  to  fatif- 
fadion  in  all,  was  at  length,  by  the  King's  will,  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  his  children.  Ancus  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  equal  in  renown,  and  in  the  arts 
both  of  peace  and  war,  to  any  of  the  former  Kings. 

XXXV.  The  fons  of  Ancus  had  now  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  manhood ;  for  which  reafon 
Tarquinius  the  more  earneltly  preffed,  that  an  affem- 
bly  might  be  convened  as  fpeedily  as  poilible  for  the 
election  of  a  King.  The  proclamation  for  this  pur- 
pofe  being  iffued,  when  the  time  approached,  he 
lent  the  youths  to  a  diftance,  on  a  hunting  party.  He 
is  faid  to  have  afforded  the  firft  inftance  ot  making 
way  to  the  crown,  by  paying  court  to  the  people,  and 
to  have  made  a  fpeech,  compofed  for  the  purpofe  of 
gaining  the  affedions  of  the  populace ;  telling  them, 
that  *'  It  was  no  new  favour  which  he  folicited ;  if 
•'  that  were  the  cafe,  people  might  indeed  be  dif- 
*'  pleafed  and  furprized ;  that  he  was  not  the  firil 
*'  foreigner,  but  the  third,  who  aimed  at  thegovern- 
"  ment  of  Rome :  —  that  Tatius,  from  being  not 
"  only  a  foreigner,  but  even  an  enemy,  was  made 
"  King ;  and  Numa,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
*'  city,  and  not  propofmg  himfelf  as  a  candidate, 
*'  had  been,  from  their  own  choice,  invited  to  ac- 
"  cept  the  crown :  —  that  he,  as  foon  as  he  be- 
"  came  his  own  mafter,  had  removed  to  Rome, 
"  with  his  wife  and  all  his  fubftance :  —  that  he 
"  had  fpent  the  moft  adive  pr.t  of  his  life  Jtl 
"  Rome:  -—that  both  in  civil  and  military  em- 
"  ployments  he  had  learned  the  Roman  laws 
"  and    Roman   cuftoms,  under   fuch   a   mafter  as 

VOL.  I.  F  *'  ought 
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BOOK  **  ought  to  be  wlfhed  for.  King  Ancus  hlmfelf:  — 
^-  "  that  in  duty  and  obedience  to  the  King,  he  had 
'  '''  '  **  vied  with  all  men ;  in  kindnefs  towards  others, 
*^  with  the  King  himfelf."  As  thefe  aflertions  were 
no  more  than  the  truth,  the  people  unanimoufly  con- 
fented  that  he  fhould  be  eleded  King.  And  this 
Y.R.I 38.  was  the  rcafon  that  this  man,  of  extraordinary  merit 
13. C.  614.  jj^  other  rcfpects,  retained,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  reign,  the  fame  affectation  of  popularity  which 
he  had  ufed  in  fuing  for  the  crown.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  flrengthening  his  own  authority,  as  well  as 
of  increafmg  the  power  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
added  an  hundred  to  the  number  of  the  fenate,  who 
afterwards  were  entitled,  "  minorum  gentium,'*  /.  e. 
of  the  younger  families,  and  neceffarily  conftituted  a 
party  in  favour  of  the  King,  by  whofe  kindnefs  they 
had  been  brought  into  the  fenate.  His  firft  war  was 
'•^ith  the  Latines,  from  whom  he  took  the  city  Ap- 
/*  'piolee  by  florm  ;  and  having  brought  from  thence  a 
greater  quantity  of  booty  than  had  been  expected, 
from  a  war  of  fo  little  confequence,  he  exhibited 
games  in  a  more  expenfive  and  fplendid  manner 
than  any  of  the  former  Kings.  On  that  occafion, 
the  ground  was  firfl  marked  out  for  the  Circus,  which 
is  noWcalled  "  maximus  "  (the  principal),  in  which 
certain  divifions  were  fet  apart  for  the  fenators  and 
knights,  where  each  were  to  build  feats  for  them- 
felves,  which  were  called  Fori  (benches).  They 
remained,  during  the  exhibition,  on  thefe  feats,  fup- 
ported  by  pieces  of  timber,  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground :  the  games  confided  of  horfe-races,  and 
the  performances  of  wreftlers,  colle£ted  moftly  from 
Etruria;  and  from  that  time  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated annually,  being  termed  the  Roman,  and, 
fometimes,  the  great  games.  By  the  fame  King, 
lots  for  building  were  affigned  to  private  perjfcns, 
round  the  Forum,  where  porticoes  and  {hops  were 
eredted. 

XXXVI.  He 
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XXXVI.    He  intended  alfo  to  have  furrounded  ^  O  O  K 
the  city  with  a  ftone  wall ;  but  a  war  with  the  Sa-        ^ 
bines  interrupted  his  defigns.     And  fo  fuddenly  did 
this  break  out,  that  the  enemy  pafled  the  Anio,  be- 
fore the  Roman  troops  could   march  out  to  meet 
them,   and  flop  their  progrefs.     This  produced  a 
great  alarm  at  Rome,  and,  in  the  fird  engagement, 
the  vidory  remained  undecided,  after  great  flaughter 
on  both  fides.     The  enemy  afterwards  having  re- 
tired to  their  camp,  and  allowed  the  Romans  lime 
to  prepare  for  the  war  anew,  Tarquinius,  obferving 
that  the  principal   defed  of  his  army  was  the  want 
of  cavalry,    refolved  to  add  other  centuries  to  the  j^ 
Ramnenfes,    Titienfes,    and  Luceres,    inftituted  by 
Romulus,  and   to  leave  them  diftinguifhed   by  his 
own  name.    As  Romulus,  when  he  hr(l  formed  this 
inftitution,  had  made  ufe  of  augury,  Accius  Naevi<»<' 
a  celebrated  augur  at  that  time,  infifled  that  no  aU^ 
ration  or  addition  could  be  made  to  it,  without  the 
fandion  of  the   birds.     The  King  was  highly  dif- 
pleafed  at  this,  and,  in  ridicule  of  the  art,  faid,  as  we 
are  told,  "  Come,  you  diviner,  difcover,  by  Your 
"  augury,  whether  what  I  am  now  thinking  or  can 
"  be  accomplifhcd.**     The  other  having  tried  the 
matter  according  to  the  rules  of  augury,  and  declared 
that   it  could  be  accomplished,  "  Well,"  faid  he, 
**  what  I  was  thinking  of  was,  whether  you  could 
"  cut  a  whetftone  in  two  with  a  razor.    Take  thefe, 
"  then,  and  perform  what  your  birds  portend  to  be 
"  pra<5licable.*'     On  which,  as  the  ftory  goes,  h©, 
without  any  difficulty,  cut  the  whetltone.  There  was 
a  ftatue  of  Accius,  with  a  fillet  on  his  head,  in  the 
place  where  the  tranfadion  happened,  in  the  Comi- 
tium  *  or  place  of  aflembly,  juft  on  the  rteps,  at  the 
left-hand  fide  of  the  fenate-houfe.     It  is  alfo  faid, 
that   the  whetftone  was  fixed  in  the  fame  place, 

*  The'Comitium  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  Forum,  where,  in 
eai  ly  times,  aflemblies  of  the  people  were  held  i  and  the  aflem- 
blik-a  of  the  Curiae  always. 

F  2  there 
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BOOK'  there  to  remain,  as  a  monument  of  this  miracle,  to 
I.        pofterity.     This  is  certain,  that  the  refpeft  paid  to 

"—^''■**^  auguries,  and  the  office  of  augurs,  rofe  fo  high, 
that,  from  that  time  forth,  no  bufinefs  either  of  war 
or  peace  was  undertaken  without  confulting  the 
birds  :  meetings  of  the  people,  embodying  of  ar- 
mies, the  mofl  important  concerns  of  the  ftate,  were 
poflponed  when  the  birds  did  not  allow  them. 
Nor  did  Tarquinms  then  make  any  change  in  the 
number  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  but  doubled 
the  number  in  each,  fo  that  there  were  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  men  in  the  three  centuries.  The 
additional  men  were  only  diftinguifhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  younger,  prefixed  to  the  original 
names  of  their  centuries ;  and  thefe  at  prefent,  for 
they  have  been  fmce  doubled,  are  called  the  Six 
Centuries. 

XXXVII.  Having  augmented  this  part  of  his 
army,  he  came  to  a  fecond  engagement  with  the 
Sabines.  And  here,  befides  that  the  Roman  army 
had  an  addition  of  flrength,  a  ftratagem  alfo  was 
made  ufe  of,  which  the  enemy,  with  all  their  vigi- 
lance, could  not  elude.  A  number  of  men  were 
fent  to  throw  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  which 
lay  on  the  bank  of  theAnio,  into  the  river,  after 
fetting  it  on  fire  ;  and  the  wind  being  favourable, 
the  blazing  timber,  mod  of  which  was  placed  on 
rafts,  being  driven  againfl  the  piers,  where  it  ftuck 
faft,  burned  down  the  bridge.  This  event  not 
only  ftruck  terror  into  the  Sabines  during  the  fight, 
but  prevented  their  retreating  when  they  betook 
themfelves  to  flight,  fo  that  great  numbers  who 
had  efcaped  the  enemy,  perifhed  in  the  river: 
and  their  arms  being  known  at  the  city,  as  they 
floated  in  the  Tiber,  gave  certain  aflurance  of  the 
victory,  fooner  almofl:  than  any  meflTenger  could  ar- 
rive. In  that  battle  the  cavalry  gained  extraordinary 
honour.  We  are  told,  that  being  pofted  on  both 
wings,  when  the  line  of  their  infantry  which  formed 
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the  centre  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  they  made  BOOK 
fo  furious  a  charge  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  that  I- 
they  not  only  checked  the  Sabine  legions,  who  were  ''  '" 
vigoroufly  prefling  the  troops  which  gave  way,  but 
quickly  put  them  to  the  rout.  The  Sabines  fled 
precipitately  toward  the  mountains,  which  but  few 
of  them  reached.  The  greateft  part,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  were  driven  by  the  cavalry  into  the  river. 
Tarquinius,  judging  it  proper  to  -purfue  the  enemy 
clofely,  before  they  fhould  recover  from  their  difniay, 
as  foon  as  he  had  fent  off  the  booty  and  prifoners  to 
Rome,  and  burned  the  fpoils,  collected  together  in 
a  great  heap,  according  to  a  vow  which  he  had 
made  to  Vulcan,  proceeded  to  lead  his  army  forward 
into  the  Sabine  territories.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Sabines,  though  they  had  met  with  a  defeat,  and 
had  no  reafon  to  hope  that  they  fliould  be  able  to 
retrieve  it,  yet,  their  circumflances  not  allowing 
time  for  deliberation,  advanced  to  meet  him,  with 
fuch  troops  as  they  had  haftily  levied  ;  and  being 
routed  a  fecond  time,  and  reduced  almofl  to  ruin,  a 
they  fued  for  peace. 

XXXVIII.  Collatia,  and  all  the  land  around  that 
city,  was  taken  from  the  Sabines,  and  Egerius,  fon 
to  the  King's  brother,  was  left  there  with  a  garrifon. 
This  was  the  manner,  as  I  underftand,  in  which  the 
people  of  Collatia  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  this  was  the  form  of  the  furrender. 
The  King  aiked,  "  Are  ye  ambafl'adors  and  deputies 
"  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Collatia,  to  furrender 
"  yourfelves,  and  the  people  of  Collatia  ?'*  *'  We 
"  are."  —  "  Are  the  people  of  Collatia  in  their 
"  own  difpofal  ?'*  "  They  are."  —  "  Do  ye  fur- 
"  render  yourfelves  and  the  people  of  Collatia,  to- 
"  gether  with  your  city,  lands,  waters,  boundaries, 
"  temples,  utenfils,  all  property  both  facred  and 
"  common,  under  my  dominion,  and  that  of  the 
"  Roman  people  ?"  "  We  do  furrender  them."— 
"  Well,  1  receive  them."    The  Sabine  war  being 

F  'I  thus 
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BOOK  thus  concluded,  Tarquinius  returned  in  triumph  to 
I.  Rome*.  Soon  after  this,  he  made  war  on  the 
ancient  Latines,  during  which  there  happened  no 
general  engagement.  By  leading  about  his  army 
to  the  feveral  towns,  he  reduced  the  whole  Latine 
race  to  fubjedion.  Corniculum,  old  Ficulnea,  Ca- 
meria,  Cruftumerium,  Ameriola,  MedulUa,  Nomen- 
tum,  all  thefe,  which  either  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Latines,  or  had  revolted  to  them,  were  taken,  and 
foon  after  peace  was  re-cftabliflicd.  He  then  applied 
himfeif  to  works  of  peace,  with  a  degree  of  fpirit, 
which  even  exceeded  the  efforts  that  he  had  made 
in  war :  fo  that  the  people  enjoyed  little  more  rcfl  at 
home,  than  they  had  during  the  campaigns  :  for  he 
fet  about  furroundiiig  with  a  wall  of  (tone,  thofe 
parts  of  the  city  which  he  had  not  already  fortified  ; 
which  woVk  had  been  interrupted,  at  the  beginning, 
by  the  war  of  the  Sabines.  'I'he  lower  parts  of  the 
city  about  the  Forum,  and  the  other  hollows  that 
lay  between  the  hills,  from  whence  it  was  difficult  to 
difcharge  the  water,  by  reafon  of  their  fituaiion,  he 
drained,  by  means  of  fewers  drawn  on  a  flope  down 
to  the  Tiber.  He  alfo  marked  out,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  inclofing,  a  court  round  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which  he  had  vowed 
during  the  Sabine  war,  his  mind  already  prefaging 
the  future  magnificence  of  the  place. 

XXX IX.  About  that  time  a  prodigy  was  feen 
in  the  palace,  wonderful,  both  in  the  appearance  and 
in  the  event.  They  relate  that,  whilft  a  boy,  whofe 
name  was  Servius  Tullius,  lay  afleep,  his  head  blazed 
with  fire,  in  the  fight  of  many  people ;  that,  by  the 
loud  cries  of  aftonifhment,  occafioned  by  fuch  a 
miraculous  appearance,  the  King  and  Queen  were 

*  This  is  the  firft  initanceof  a  regfular  triumph  mentioned  in 
the  Roma:i  Hiflory;  the  invention  of  which  ceremony  is,  by 
feme,  afcribf  d  to  Tarquinius.  For  a  full  accourit  of  the  Ro- 
man triumph,  fee  Dr.  Adam. 

*  alarmed  ^ 
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alarmed  ;  and  that  when  fome  of  the  fervants  brought  BOOK 
water  to  extinguifh  it,  the  Queen  prevented  them  ;  ^     I- 
and,  having  quieted  the  uproar,  forbad  the  boy  to  be 
difturbed  until  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord.     In  a 
fliort  time,  on  his  awaking  the  flame  difappeared. 
Then  Tanaquil,  calling  her  hutband  afide,  to  a  private 
place,  faid  to  him,  "  Do  you  fee  this  boy,  whom  we 
"  educate  in  fuch  an  humble  ftyle  ?  Be  alTured  that 
"  he  will  hereafter  prove  a  light  to  difpel  a  gloom 
"  which  will  lie  heavy  on  our  affairs,  and  will  be  the 
"  fupport  of  our  palace  in  dillrefs.     Let  us  there- 
"  fore,  with  every  degree  of  attention  that  we  can 
"  bellow,  nouriih  this  plant,  which  is,  hereafter,   to 
"  become  the  greateft  ornament  to  our  family,  and 
"  our  ftate.'*     From  that  time  they  treated  the  boy 
as  if  he  were  their  own  child,  and  had  him  inllrufted 
in  all  thofe  liberal  arts,  by  which  the  mind  is"  qualified 
to  fupport  high  rank   with  dignity.      That  is  eafily 
brought  to  pafs  which  is  pleafmg  to  the  gods.     The 
youth  proved  to  be  of  a  difpofition  truly  royal,  fo  that 
when  Tarquinius  came  to  look  for  a  fon-in-law,  there 
was  not  one  among  the  Roman  youth  who  could  be 
fet  in  competition  with  him,  in  any  kind  of  merit  j 
and  to  him  Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter.     This 
extraordinary  honour  conferred  on  him,  whatever 
might  be  the  reafon  for  it,  will  not  let  us  believe  that 
he  was  born  of  a  flave,  and  had  himfelf  been  a  flave 
in  his  childhood  :  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be  of  their 
opinion,  who  fay,  that,  when  Comiculum  was  taken, 
the  wife  of  Servius  TuUius,  the  principal  man  in  that 
city,  being  pregnant  when  her  hufband  was  flain,  and 
being  known  among  the  red  of  the  prifoners,  and,  on 
account  of   her  high  rank,   exempted  from   fervi- 
tude  by  the  Roman   Queen,   was    delivered    of  a 
fon  at   Rome,  in  the  houfe  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus  : 
that,  in  confequence  of  fuch  kind  treatment,  an  inti- 
macy grew  between  the  ladies,  and  that  the  boy  alfo 
being  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  from  his  infancy,  was 

F  4  highly 
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BOOK  highly  beloved  and  refpeded  ;  and  that  the  circirm- 
I.        fiance  of  his  mother  having  fallen  into  the  enenny's 
hands,  on  the  taking  of  her  native  city,  gave  rife  to 
the  opinion  of  his  being  born  of  a  flave. 

XL.  About  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius,  Servius  TuUius  flood  in  the  higheft  degree 
of  eftimation,  not  only  with  the  King,  but  with  the 
fenate  and  the  commons.  At  this  time,  the  two  fons 
of  Ancus,  although  they  had  before  this  always  con- 
fidered  it  as  the  higheft  indignity,  that  they  fhould 
be  expelled  from  the  throne  of  their  father,  by  the 
perfidy  of  their  guardian,  and  that  the  fovereignty 
of  Rome  fhould  be  enjoyed  by  a  ftranger,  whole 
family,  fo  far  from  being  natives  of  the  city,  were  not 
even  natives  oFltaly,  yet  now  felt  their  indignation 
rife  to  a  higher  pitch  of  violence,  at  the  probability 
that  the  crown  was  not  to  revert  to  them  even  after 
Tarquinius,  but  was  to  continue  to  fink  one  flep  after 
another,  until  it  fell  on  the  head  of  a  flave  :  fo  that, 
within  the  fpace  of  a  little  more  than  an  hundred 
years  from  the  time  when  Romulus,  defcended  from  a 
deity,  and  himfelf  a  deity,  had,  during  his  abode  on 
earth,  held  the  government,  a  flave,  the  fon  of  a  flave, 
fhould  now  get  polTeflion  of  it.  They  looked  on  it 
as  a  difgrace  to  the  Roman  name  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly to  their  own  houfe,  if,  while  there  was  male 
iffue  of  King  Ancus  furviving,  the  government  of 
Rome  fhould  be  proRituted  not  only  to  ftrangers,  but 
to  flaves.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  prevent  this 
difhonour  by  the  fword.  But  refentment  for  the  injury 
which  they  had  fuffered  flimulated  them  flrongly  to 
attack  Tarquinius  himfelf,  rather  than  Servius;  and 
alfo  the  confideration  that  the  King,  if  he  furvived, 
would  be  able  to  take  feverer  vengeance  for  any 
murder  committed  than  a  private  perfon  could  ;  and 
that,  befides,  were  Servius  put  to  death,  it  was  to  be 
expeded  that  whatever  other  fon-in-law  he  might 

choofe. 
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choofe,  would  be  made  heir  of  the  kingdom.  BOOK 
For  thefe  reafons,  they  formed  a  plot  againft  the  I- 
King  himfelf ;  for  the  execution  of  which,  two  of  the 
moft  undaunted  of  the  (liepherds  were  chofen,  who, 
armed  with  the  iron  tools  of  huibandmen,  which 
they  were  ufed  to  carry,  pretended  a  quarrel  in  the 
porch  of  the  palace,  and  attracted,  by  their  outrage- 
ous behaviour,  the  attention  of  all  the  King's  attend- 
ants :  then  both  appealing  to  the  King,  and  their 
clamour  having  reached  the  palace,  they  were  called 
in,  and  brought  before  him.  At  firll:  they  both  bawled 
aloud,  and  each  furioufly  abufed  the  ©ther,  until, 
being  rebuked  by  a  lifter,  and  ordered  to  fpeak  in 
their  turns,  they  defifled  from  railing.  Then,  as 
they  had  concerted,  one  began  to  explain  the  affair ; 
and  while  the  King,  attentive  to  him,  was  turned 
quite  to  that  fide,  the  other,  raifing  up  his  axe, 
ftruck  it  into  his  head,  and  leaving  the  weapon  in 
the  wound,  they  both  ruflied  out  of  the  houfe. 

XLI.  Whilft  the  perfons  prefent  raifcd  up  Tar- 
quinius,  who  fcarcely  retained  any  figns  of  lite,  the 
lidors  feized  the  allallins,  who  were  endeavouring 
to  efcape.  An  uproar  immediately  enfued,  and  the 
people  ran  together  in  crowds,  furprifed,  and  eager 
to  be  informed  of  what  had  happened.  Tanaquil, 
during  this  tumult,  turned  out  every  perfon  from 
the  palace,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  (hut,  and 
at  the  fame  rime  appeared  to  be  very  bufy  in  pro- 
curing fuch  things  as  were  neceflarv  for  the  drelling 
of  the  wound,  as  if  there  were  realon  to  hope ;  nor 
did  (he  negled  to  provide  other  means  of  fafety,  in 
cafe  her  hopes  (hould  fail.  Sending  inftantly  ror 
Servius,  and  fliewing  him  her  hulband  juft  expiring, 
(lie  laid  hold  of  his  right  hand,  belought  him  that 
he  would  not  fuller  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
to  pals  unrevenged,  nor  his  mother-in-law  to  be 
expofed  to  the  inlults  of  their  enemies.  "  Ser- 
"  vius,*'  faid  (he,  "  if  you  ad  as  a  man,  the  king- 
Q  "  dom 
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dom  is  yours,  and  not  theirs,  who,  by  the  hands 
of  others,  have  perpetrated  the  bafeft  of  crimes. 
Call  forth  your  beft  exertions,  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  gods,  who  formerly,  by  the  divine 
fire  which  they  fpread  around  your  head,  ^'v 
an  evident  indication  that  it  would  aftcrvs 
be  crowned  with  glory.  Now  let  that  heavenly 
flame  roufe  you.  Now  awake  to  real  glory.  We, 
though  foreigners,  have  reigned  before  you. 
Confider  your  prefent  fituation,  not  of  what  family 
you  are  fprung.  If  the  fuddennefs  of  this  event 
deprives  you  of  the  power  of  forming  plans  of 
your  own,  then  follow  mine."  When  the  cla- 
mour and  violence  of  the  populace  could  hardly  be 
withftood,  Tanaquil  addrelfed  them  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  palace,  through  the  windows  facing 
the  new  ftrect ;  for  the  King  refided  near  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator.  She  defired  them  "  not  to  be 
"  difheartcned :"  told  them,  that  "  the  King  had 
*'  been  ftunned  by  a  fudden  blow ;  that  the  weapon 
"  had  not  funk  deep  into  his  body ;  that  he  had  come 
"  to  himfelf  again ;  that  when  the  blood  was  wiped 
**  oflF,  the  wound  had  been  examined,  and  all  appear- 
*'  ances  were  favourable ;  that  fhe  hoped  he  might 
**  be  able  to  (hew  himfelf  to  them  again  in  a  few 
*'  days ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  commanded 
"  the  people  to  obey  the  orders  of  Servius  TuUius ; 
"  that  he  would  adminifter  juilice,  and  fupply  the 
**  King's  place  in  other  departments."  Servius 
came  forth  in  the  robe  of  (late,  attended  by  the  lie- 
tors,  and  feating  himfelf  on  the  King's  throne,* 
adjudged  fome  caufes,  and,  concerning  others,  pre- 
tended that  he  would  confult  the  King.  Thus, 
though  Tarquinius  had  already  expired,  his  death 
was  concealed  for  feveral  days  ;  while  Servius,  under 
the  appearance  of  fupplying  the  place  of  another, 
ftrengthened  his  own  intereft.  Then,  at  length,  the 
truth  being  made  public,  and  loud  lamentations 
raifed  in  the  palace,  Servius,  fupported  by  a  ftrong 
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guard,  with  the  approbation  of  the  fenate,  took  pof-  B  OOlt 
feflion  of  the  kingdom,  being  the  firft  who  attained       I- 
the  fovereignty  without  the  orders  of  the  people.  '^  ''^ 
The  fons  of  Ancus,  as  foon  as  they  found  that  the  Y.R.176. 
inftruments  of  their  villainy  were  feized,  and  under-  B.C.576. 
flood  that  the  King  was  alive,  and  that  the  interefl 
of  Servius  was  fo  flrong,   had  gone  into  exile  to 
Sueffa  Pometia. 

XLII.  And  now  Servius  laboured  to  confirm  his 
authority,  not  only  by  fchemes  of  a  public,  but 
by  others  of  a  private  nature.  And  left  the  fons  of 
Tarquinius  fhould  entertain  the  fame  fentiments  of 
refentment  againft  him,  which  had  animated  the 
fons  of  Ancus  againft  Tarquinius,  he  joined  his  two 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  young  princes,  the  Tar- 
quinii,  Lucius  and  Aruns.  But  by  no  human  de- 
vices could  he  break  through  the  unalterable  decrees 
of  fate,  or  prevent  envy  of  the  fovereign  power 
from  raifing  difcord  and  animofity,  even  among 
thofe  of  his  own  family.  Very  feafonably  for  pre- 
ferving  ftability  to  the  prefent  eftabliftiment,  war 
was  undertaken  againft  the  Veientians,  the  truce 
with  them  having  expired,  and  againft  the  other 
Etrurians.  In  that  war,  both  the  valour  and  the 
good  fortune  of  Tullius  were  very  coi^fpicuous: 
and,  after  vanquilhing  a  powerful  army  of  the  ene- 
my, he  returned  to  Rome,  no  longer  confidering 
his  authority  as  precarious,  whether  it  \^ere  to 
depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  patricians  towards 
Tiimfelf,  or  on  that  of  the  commons.  He  then 
entered  on  an  improvement  in  civil  polity  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  intending,  that,  as  Numa  had 
been  the  founder  of  fuch  inftitutions  as  related  fo  the 
worftiip  of  the  gods,  fo  pofterity  ftiould  celebrate 
Servius,  as  the  author  of  every  diftinftion  between 
tht  members  of  the  ftate ;  and  of  that  fubordination 
of  ranks,  by  means  of  which,  the  limits  between  the 
feveral  degrees  of  dignity  and  fortune  are  exactly 
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BOOK  afccrtalned.     For  he  inftituted  the  Cenfus,  an  ordi- 
^'       nance  of  the  mod  falutary  confequence,  in  an  empire 
Y  R^jQ-'  that  was  to  rife  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs  ;  ac- 
^'C'SSS'  ^^^^^"S  t°    which   the  feveral  fervices  requifitc  in 
war  ami  peace  were  to  be  difcharged,  not  by  every 
perfon  indifcriminately,  as  formerly,  but  according 
to  the  proportion  of  their  feveral  properties.     He 
then,  according  to  the  Cenfus,  formed  the  plan  of 
the   Clafles   and   Centuries,   and    the   arrangement 
which  fubfifts  at  prefent,  calculated  to  preferve  re- 
gularity and  propriety  in  all  tranfaclions  either  of 
peace  or  war. 

XLIII.  Of  thofe  who  poflefled  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  aj^es  *,  or  more,  he  formed  eighty  Centuries, 
forty  elder,  and  the  fame  number  of  younger  t. 
The  colledive  body  of  thefe  was  denominated  the 
firfl;  clafs.  The  bufmcfs  of  the  elder  was  to  guard 
the  city ;  that  of  the  younger,  to  carry  on  war 
abroad.  The  arms  which  they  were  ordered  to  pro- 
vide, were  a  helmet,  fhield,  greaves,  coat  of  mail, 
all  of  brafs  —  thfefe  for  the  defence  of  the  body  : 
their  weapons  of  offence  were  a  fpear  and  a  fword. 
To  this  clafs  were  added  two  Centuries  of  artificers, 
who  were  to  ferve  without  arms  ;  the  fervice  al- 
lotted to  them  was  to  attend  the  machines  in  war. 
The  fortune  fixed  for  the  fecond  clafs,  was  from  a 
hundred  down  to  feventy-five  thoufand  ajes  {  :  of 
thefe,  elder  and  younger,  were  formed  twenty 
Centuries :  the  arms  for  thefe  were,  a  buckler, 
inftead  of  a  fhield,  and  all  the  reft,  except  the 
coat  of  mail,  the  fame  with  the  former.  The  for- 
tune of  the  third  clafs  he  fixed  at  fifty  thoufand 
qffes  §  :    the   number  of  Centuries    was   the  fame, 

*  32 al.  1 8s.  4d.  according  to  Dr.Arbuthnot's  calculation, 
f  The  elder,  confifted  of  thofe  who  had  attained  to  forty-fix 
years  of  age  ;  the  younger,  frona  feventeen  to  forty-fix. 
t  3421.  3s,  9d.  §  161I.  9s.  2d. 

and 
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and  thefe  regulated  by  the  fame  diflinfHons  of  BOOK 
age ;  nor  was  any  difference  made  in  their  arms,  I- 
only  the  greaves  were  taken  from  them.  In  the  '  -^ 
fourth  clals  the  fortune  was  twenty-five  thoufand 
affes  *  :  the  fame  number  of  Centuries  were  formed : 
their  arms  were  different ;  they  were  allowed  none 
but  a  fpear  and  a  buckler.  The  fifth  clafs  was 
larger  j  it  contained  thirty  Centuries :  thefe  carried 
flings  and  ft  ones,  which  they  were  to  throw. 
Among  thefe,  the  extraordinaries,  trumpeters,  and 
fifers,  were  diftributed  into  three  Centuries.  This 
clafs  was  rated  at  eleven  thoufand  qffesf.  The  reft 
of  the  populace  were  comprehended  under  an  efti- 
mate  lower  than  this,  and  of  them  was  formed  one 
Century,  exempted  from  military  fervice.  The  foot 
forces  being  thus  diftinguifhed  and  armed,  he  en- 
rolled twelve  Centuries  of  horfemen  from  among 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  ftate.  He  formed  like- 
wife  fix  other  Centuries,  out  of  the  three  inftituted 
by  Romulus,  preferving  ftill  the  original  names  un- 
der which  they  had  been  incorporated.  Ten  thou- 
fand qffes  {  were  given  thefe  out  of  the  public  funds, 
to  purchafe  horfes ;  and  certain  widows  were  ajj- 
pointed,  who  were  to  pay  them  annually  two  thou- 
fand qffes  §  each,  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
horfes.  In  all  thefe  inftances,  the  burthen  was  taken 
off  from  the  poor,  and  laid  on  the  rich.  To  make 
the  latter  fome  amends,  additional  honours  were  con- 
ferred on  them.  For  henceforth  fuffrages  were 
given,  not  according  to  the  mode  eftabliflied  by 
Romulus,  and  retained  by  the  other  Kings,  man  by 
man  promifcuoufly,  with  equal  weight,  and  equal 
privileges;  but  degrees  of  precedency  were  eftablifhed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  while  no  one  appeared  to  be 
excluded  from  giving  his  fuftVage,  ftill  the  whole 
power  was  lodged  in  the  chiefs  of  the  ftate :  the 


*  8ol.  14s.  7d.  f  35I.  los.  5d. 

t  32!.  5s.  lod.  §  61.  9s.  2d. 
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BOOK  knights  being  firfl  called,  then  the  eighty  Centuries 
I.        of  the  higher  cliifs.     If  there  was  a    '  ''  -  -ice  of 
opinion  among  thefe,  which  feldom  h<.i  ,  then 

the  Centuries  of  the  fecond  clafe  were  to  be  called  ; 
and  fcarcely  ever  did  an  inllance  occur  of  their  de- 
fcending  beyond  this,  fo  as  to  come  to  the  lowefl: 
claffes.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  ar» 
rangement,  which  fubfifts  at  prefent,  after  the  tribes 
had  been  increafed  to  thirty-five,  and  the  number  of 
them  aluioft  doubled,  does  not  agree  in  the  number 
of  Centuries  younger  and  elder,  with  the  amount  of 
thofe  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius:  for  the  city  being 
laid  out  into  four  divifions,  according  to  the  feveral 
quarters  and  hills  (the  parts  that  were  inhabited), 
thefe  were  what  he  called  Tribes,  I  fuppofe  from  the 
tribute ;  for  the  mode  of  the  people's  paying  their 
fhares  of  this,  in  an  equal  proportion  to  their  rated 
property,  took  its  rife  alfo  from  him  :  nor  had  thefe 
tribes  any  relation  to  the  number  and  diftribution  of 
the  Centuries. 

XLIV.  When  the  Cenfus  was  completed,  which 
he  had  expedited  by  the  terrors  of  a  law  paflTed  con- 
cerning fuch  as  fhould  negleft  to  attend  it,  with 
denunciations  of  confinement  and  death,  he  iflued 
a  proclamation,  that  all  citizens  of  Rome,  horfe  and 
foot,  fhould  aflemble  in  the  Campus  Martius  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  each  in  his  refpedlive  Century ;  and 
having  there  drawn  up  the  whole  army  in  order,  he 
performed  the  luftradon  or  purification  of  it,  by 
the  ceremonies  and  facrifices  called  Suovetaurilia*. 
This  was  called  the  clofing  of  the  luftrum,  becaufe 
it  was  the  conclufion  of  the  Cenfus.  In  that  furvey 
eighty  thoufand  citizens  are  faid  to  have  been  rated. 
Fabius  Pi£tor,  the  mod  ancient  of  our  writers,  adds, 
that  this  was  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  able  to 

*  So  called  from  the  viftims,  fusy  ovis,  taurus,  a  fwine,  a 
iheep,  and  bull ;  which,  after  being  three  times  led  round  the 
army,  were  offered  ia  facrifice  to  Mars.     See  Adam. 

bear 
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bear  arms.  To  accommodate  fo  great  a  multitude,  BOOK 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  city  in  propor-  I- 
tion  i"  he  added  to  it,  therefore,  two  hills,  the  Quiri- 
nal  and  Viminal,  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
latter  extended  the  limits  of  the  Efquilia%  and  there 
fixed  his  own  refidence,  in  order  to  bring  the  place 
into  repute.  He  furrounded  the  city  with  a  ram- 
part, trenches,  and  a  wall,  and  thus  extended  th© 
Pomcerium.  Thofe  who  confider  merely  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  explain  Pomcerium,  as  denoting 
a  fpace  on  the  outfide  of  the  wall,  Poftmoerium  : 
but  it  is  rather  a  fpace  on  each  fide  of  the  wall, 
which  the  Etrurians,  formerly,  on  the  founding  of 
cities,  confecrated  with  the  ceremonies  ufed  by 
augurs,  in  the  direction  wherein  they  intended  the 
wall  fhould  run,  of  a  certain  breadth  on  both  fides  of 
it ;  with  the  intention  that,  on  the  infide,  no  build- 
ings (hould  be  ereded  clofe  to  the  walls,  though 
now  they  are,  in  many  places,  joined  to  them  ;  and 
alfo  that,  on  the  outfide,  a  certain  fpace  of  ground 
Ihould  lie  open  and  unoccupied.  This  fpace,  which 
it  was  unlawful  either  to  inhabit  or  to  till,  the 
Romans  called  Pomcerium,  not  becaufe  it  was  on 
the  outfide  of  the  wall,  any  more  than  becaufe  the 
wall  was  on  the  outfide  of  it :  and  always,  on  occa^ 
fion  of  an  addition  being  made  to  the  city,  as  far  as 
they  intended  that  the  walls  fliould  advance  out- 
ward, fo  far  thefe  facred  limits  were  extended. 

XLV.  Having  increafed  the  power  of  the  ft  ate 
by  this  enlargement  of  the  city,  and  made  every  in- 
ternal regulation  that  appeared  beft  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  both  of  war  and  peace,  the  King,  who 
wifhed  that  the  acquifition  of  power  fhould  not 
always  depend  on  the  mere  force  of  arms,  laid  a 
fcheme  for  extending  his  dominion,  by  the  wifdom 
of  his  counfels,  and  raifing.  at  the  fame  time,  a  con- 
fpicuous  ornament  to  the  city.  The  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephefus  was  at  that  time  univerfally  celebrated, 

and 
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BOOK  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  it  had  been  built 
I         by  a  general  contribution  from  the  feveral  dates  of 
Afia :  Servius,  in  converfation  with  the  chietr  ;icn 
of  the  Latines,  with   whom  he  had  taken  pains  to 
form  connections  of  hofpiiality  and  friend  (hip,  both 
in   his  public  and  private  capacity,  ufed  frequently, 
in  the  flrongefl  terms,  to  recommend  concord  and 
a  fecial   union   between  their  feveral  gods  ;  and  by 
often  repeating  the  fame  fentiments,  prevailed  fo  far 
at  lad,  that  the  Latine  flates  agreed  to  build,    in 
conjundlion  with  the  Roman  people,    a  temple  to 
Diana   at    Rome.      This  was    an  acknowledgment 
that  Rome  was  the  fovereign  head  of  both  nations, 
a  point  which   had  been  fo  often  difputcd  in  arms. 
But  though   the  Latines,  finding  all  their  efforts  in 
war  ineffectual,  feemed  now  to  have  thrown  afide 
all  concern  with  regard  to  that  matter,  yet  among 
.  the  Sabines  one  particular  perfon  did  not  negleft  an 
opportunity,  which  feemed  to  be  thrown  in  his  way 
by   fortune,    of  recovering  independence,    by  jthe 
execution  of  a  fcheme  which  he  planned  himfelf.    It 
is   related,  that  this  perfon,  the  head  of  a  family, 
had  a  heifer  calf  of  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty 
produced   by  one  of  his  cows :  her  horns,  which 
remained  for  many  ages  fixed  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  were  a  monument  of  this  wonder. 
The  matter  was  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  prodigy, 
as  it  deferved,   and  the   foothfayers  declared,  that 
fovereignty  would  refide  in  that  ftate  whofe  fubject 
fhould  facrifice  this  heifer  to  Diana  ;  and  this  predic- 
tion had  reached  the  ears  of  the  prieft  who  had  the 
charge  of  Diana's  temple.    The  Sabine,  as  foon  as  he 
had  fixed  on  a  proper  day  for  the  facrifice,  drove  the 
heifer  to  Rome,  brought  her  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
and  placed  her  before  the  altar  ;  the  prieft,  fufpeCting 
the  truth,  from  the  fize  of  the  viclim,  of  which  he 
had  heard  fo  much,  and  remembering  the  predic- 
tion, addreffes  the  Sabine  thus :  "  Stranger,  what 
*'  are  you  preparing  to  do  ?    To  perform  facrifice  to 

"  Diana 
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**  Diana  without  the  neceflary  purification  ?  Why  BOOK 
"  do  you  not  firft  dip  yourfelf  in  a  running  dream  ? 
"  The  Tiber  flows  along  in  the  bottom  of  that  vale.** 
The  ftranger,  flruck  with  the  fcruple,  and  anxious 
to  have  every  thing  performed  in  due  order,  that  the 
event  might  anfwer  to  the  prodigy,  went  down  from 
the  temple  to  the  Tiber.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Roman  facrificed  the  heifer  to  Diana,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  gave  great  pleafure  to  the  King,  and 
to  the  whole  ftate. 

XLVI.  Servius,  though  long  polTefllon  had  now 
rendered  his  title  to  the  crown  indifpiuable,  yet 
having  heard  that  young  Tarquinius  fometimes 
threw  out  infmuations,  that  he  held  the  government 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  firft  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  commons,  by  making  a  genera! 
diflribution  among  them  of  the  lands  taken  from  the 
enemy  ;  and  then  ventured  to  propofe  the  queltion 
to  the  people,  wliether  they  "  chofe  and  ordered 
"  that  he  Ihould  be  King  ?'*  Whereupon  he  was 
declared  King,  with  greater  unanimity  than  had  ever 
before  appeared  on  any  fimilar  occafion.  But  the 
event  did  not  leflen  the  hopes,  which  Tarquinics  had 
conceived,  of  being  able  to  feat  himfelf  on  the 
throne :  on  the  contrary,  having  obferved  that  the 
proceedings,  relative  to  the  lands  for  the  commons, 
were  highly  difagreeable  to  the  patricians,  he  em- 
braced, the  more  eagerly,  the  opportunity  which  this 
afforded  him,  of  arraigning  the  conduft  of  Servius 
before  them,  and  of  increafmg  his  own  influence 
in  the  fenate.  This  young  man  was  naturally  of  a 
fiery  temper,  and  his  reftlefs  fpirit  was  continually 
ftimulated  at  home  by  his  wife  Tullia  :  and  the 
palace  at  Rome  was  deftined  to  exhibit  a  fcene  of 
tragical  villainy  ;  fo  that,  difgufted  at  King?,  the 
people  might  become  more  ripe  for  the  afferting  of 
their  liberty,  and  that  a  reign,  founded  in  wicked- 
nefs,  fliould  prove  the  laft.     Whether  this  Lucius 
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BOOK  TarquiniuB  was  the  foil  or  grandfon  of  Tarqulniu* 
1.  Prifcus,  is  not  clear  ;  following,  however,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  greater  number,  I  have  chofen  to  call 
him  his  fon.  He  had  a  brother  Aruns  Tarquinius, 
a  youth  of  a  mild  difpofition ;  to  thefe  two,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  married  the  two 
Tullias,  the  King's  daughters,  who  were  alfo  of 
widely  different  tempers.  It  happened,  luckily,  that 
the  two  violent  difpofilions  were  not  united  in  wed- 
lock, owing,  I  prefume,  to  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  reign  of  Servius  being 
lengthened,  the  manners  of  the  people  might  be 
fully  formed.  The  haughty  Tullia  was  highly  cha- 
grined, at  finding  in  her  hufband  no  principle  either 
of  ambition  or  enterprize;  (he  turned,  therefore,  her 
whole  regard  towards  the  other  Tarquinius  ;  him  (he 
admired,  him  ftie  called  a  man,  and  a  true  defcen- 
dant  of  the  royal  blood  ;  her  fifter  (he  defpifed,  who, 
having  got  a  man  for  her  hufband,  (hewed  nothing 
of  that  fpirit  of  enterprize  which  became  a  woman. 
Similarity  of  difpofition  quickly  produced  an  inti- 
macy between  them,  as  is  generally  the  cafe ;  evil  is 
fitteft  to  confort  with  its  like.  But  it  was  the  wo- 
man who  fet  on  foot  the  fcene  of  univerfal  confufion 
which  followed.  In  the  many  private  converfations 
which  fhe  ufed  to  hold  with  her  filler's  hufband,  fhe 
refrained  not  from  throwing  out  th^  moft  violent  re- 
proaches againfl  her  own,  to  his  brother,  and  againfl 
her  fifter,  to  that  fifter's  hufband  ;  affirming,  that 
"  it  were  better  that  both  he  and  fhe  were  un- 
'*  married,  than  to  be  fo  unfuitably  matched  ;  that, 
*'  through  the  ftupidity  of  others,  they  were  con- 
"  demned  to  a  life  of  inactivity.  If  the  gods  had 
*'  granted  her  fuch  a  hufband,  as  fhe  deferved, 
*'  quickly  would  be  feen  in  her  own  houfe,  that 
**  crown  which  was  now  upon  her  father's  head.** 
She  foon  infpired  the  young  man  with  notions  as 
defperate  as  her  own.  Aruns  Tarquinius,  and 
the  younger  Tullia,  dying  almofl  immediately  after, 

and 
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and   thus   leaving   room   in  their  families  for  new  BOOK 
nuptials,    they    were    joined    in    matrimony,    Ser-        I- 
vius  rather  not  obftruding,  than  approving  of,  the 
match. 

XLVII.  From  that  time  forward,  Tullius,  now  in 
an  advanced  age,  found  himfelf  daily  expofed  to  new 
difquietudes,  and  his  authority  to  new  dangers ;  for 
Tullia  now  prepared  to  proceed  from  one  wicked- 
nefs  to  another,  and  never  ceafed,  either  night  or 
day,  teafing  her  hufband  not  to  let  the  parricides 
which  they  had  committed,  pafs  without  effect. 
**  She  wanted  not,**  (he  faid,  "  a  perfoii,  who  (hould 
"  give  her  the  name  of  a  wife,  or  with  whom  fhe 
*'  might,  in  filence,  fubmit  to  bondage ;  what  (he 
"  defired  was,  one  who  would  confider  himfelf  as 
*'  worthy  of  the  throne ;  who  would  remember 
"  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus ;  who 
"  would  prefer  the  preftut  pofleflion,  to  diltant 
"  hopes,  of  a  kingdom.  If  you  be  fuch  a  man  as  I 
"  took  you  for,  when  I  married  you,  I  addrefs  you 
"  by  the  titles  of  my  hufband,  and  my  King  :  if  not, 
"  my  condition  is  now  changed  fo  far  for  the  worfe, 
"  that  in  you,  together  with  poverty  of  fpirit,  I  find 
"  villainy  united.  Why  not  proceed  in  the  bufmefs  ? 
"  You  are  not  oblig<'d  to  fet  out  from  Corinth 
*'  or  Tarquinii,  as  your  father  was,  to  ftruggle  for 
"  foreign  kingdoms.  The  gods  of  your  family, 
*'  and  thofe  of  your  native  Country,  and  your  fa- 
"  ther*s  image,  and  the  royal  palace  in  which  you 
"  refide,  and  the  royal  throne  in  that  palace,  and 
"  the  name  of  Tarquinius,  thefe  conftitute  you,  and 
*'  call  you  King.  Or,  if  you  have  not  a  fpirit  daring 
"  enough  for  fuch  an  enterprize,  why  deceive  the 
**  nation  ?  Why  aflume  the  figure  of  a  youth  of 
"  royal  blood  ?  Get  you  hence  to  Tarquinii,  or  to 
"  Corinth.  Sink  back  again  into  the  original  obfcu- 
**  rity  of  your  race  ;  titter  to  be  compared  with  your 
"  brother,  than  with  your  father.**   With  thefe,  and 
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BOOK  other  fuch  reproaches  and  incentives,  flic  fpurred  on 
I-  the  young  man  ;  nor  could  flic  herfelf,  with  any  dc- 
"■^^"^  gree  ot  patience,  endure  the  refledion,  that  I'ana- 
quil,  a  foreign  woman,  had  by  her  fpirited  exertions 
acquired  fuch  confequence,  as  to  be  able  to  difp>ofe 
of  the  kingdom  twice  fucceflively  ;  firlt,  to  her  huf- 
band,  and  next,  to  her  fon-in-law ;  while  flie, 
fprung  from  royal  blood,  was  to  have  no  influ- 
ence in  bedowing  it,  or  taking  it  away.  Tarqui- 
nius,  hurried  on  by  the  phrenzy  infufed  into  him 
by  thie  woman,  went  round  among  the  patricians, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  younger  families,  and  fo- 
licited  their  interefl: ;  put  them  in  mind  of  his 
father's  kindnefs  to  them,  and  demanded  a  requital 
of  it ;  enticed  the  young  men  by  prefents ;  and 
endeavoured  to  increafe  his  confequence  on  every 
occafion,  both  by  magnificent  promifes  on  his  part, 
and  by  heavy  charges  of  mifconducl  againfl  the  King. 
At  length,  judging  the  feafon  ripe  for  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  his  purpofe,  he  ruflied  fuddenly  into 
the  Forum,  attended  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and, 
while  all  were  flruck  motionlefs  with  terror,  pro- 
ceeded through  it,  and  then  feating  himfelf  on  the 
King's  throne  in  the  fenate-houfe,  ordered  the  fena- 
tors  to  be  fummoned  by  a  herald,  to  attend  their 
King  Tarquinius.  They  aflTembled  inflantly,  fome 
having  been  prepared  before  for  the  occcafion,  others 
dreading  ill  confequences  to  themfelves  in  cafe  they 
did  not  attend  ;  for  they  were  filled  with  amazement 
at  the  novelty  and  ftrangenefs  of  the  proceeding, 
and  thought  the  cafe  of  Servius  utterly  defperate. 
Then  Tarquinius,  beginning  his  invectives  with  re- 
flexions on  the  King's  immediate  anceflors,  repre- 
fented  him  as  a  "  flave,  the  fon  of  a  flave,  who, 
"  after  the  untimely  death  of  his  parent,  without  an 
*'  interregnum  being  appointed  as  ufual,  without  an 
"  election  being  held,  had  taken  poflfeffion  of  the 
"  throne,  not  in  confequence  of  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  or  of  the  approbation  of  the  fenate,  but  as 

"  the 
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"  the  gift  of  a  woman.     Being  thus  defcended,  and  BOOK 

*'  thus  created  King,  ever  favouring  the  loweft  clafs        I- 

"  of  people,  to  which  he  himfelf  belonged,  he  had, 

"  through  an  antipathy  to  the  honourable  defcent 

"  of  others,  taken  away  the  lands  from  the  chief 

"  men  in  the  ftate,  and  diftributed  them  among  the 

*'  very  meaneft.     All  the  burthens  which  heretofore 

"  had  been  borne  in  common,  he  had  thrown  on 

"  thofe   of  highefl:   rank.      He   had  inflituted  the 

*'  Cenfus,  in  order  that  the  fortunes  of  the  more 

"  wealthy   might   be   more   confpicuoufly    expofed 

"  to  envy,  and  become  a  ready  fund,  out  of  which 

"  he  could,  when  he  chofe,  give  bribes  to  the  raoft 

«  needy." 

XLVIII.  In  the  midfl  of  this  harangue,  Servius, 
having  been  alarmed  by  an  account  of  the  difturb- 
ance,  entered,  and  immediately,  from  the  porch  of  the 
fenate-houfe,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  What 
"  is  the  matter  here,  Tarquinius  ?  How  dare  you 
"  prefume,  while  I  am  alive,  to  convene  the  fenate, 
"  or  to  fit  on  my  throne  ?'*  To  this  the  other, 
in  a  determined  tone,  replied,  "  That  the  feat 
"  which  he  occupied  was  the  feat  of  his  own  father  ; 
"  that,  as  the  King's  fon,  he  was  much  belter  en- 
"  titled  to  inherit  the  throne  than  a  flave  ;  and  that 
"  he  (Servius)  had  been  fuffered  long  enough  to  infult 
"  his  mafters  with  arbitrary  inlolence.**  A  clamo- 
rous difpute  immediately  began  between  the  par- 
tizans  of  each  ;  the  people  ran  together  in  crowds 
into  the  fenate-houfe,  and  it  became  evident,  that 
the  poffeflion  of  the  throne  depended  on  the  iffue  of 
this  contelt.  On  this,  Tarquinius,  compelled  now, 
by  necellity,  to  proceed  to  the  lalt  extremity,  having 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  age  and  ftrength, 
caught  Servius  by  the  middle,  and  carrying  him  out 
of  the  fenate-houfe,  threw  him  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flairs,  and  then  returned  to 
keep    the    fenators   together.     The  King's  officers 
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BOOK  and  attendants  fled  immediately.  He  himfelf,  being 
I-  defperately  hurt,  attempted,  with  the  royal  retinue, 
who  were  terrified  almoft  to  death,  to  retire  to  his 
houfe,  and  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Cyprian 
ftreet,  when  he  was  flain  by  fome,  who  had  been 
fent  thither  for  that  purpofe  by  Tarquinius,  and 
had  overtaken  him  in  his  flight.  It  is  believed, 
other  inftances  of  her  wickednefs  rendering  it  cre- 
dible, that  this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  Tullia. 
It  is  certain,  for  there  is  fuflRcient  proof  of  the  fa£l, 
that  (he  drove  into  the  Forum  in  her  chariot ;  and, 
without  being  abaftied  at  fuch  a  multitude  of  men, 
called  out  her  hufband  from  the  fenate-houfe,  and 
was  the  firfl  who  faluted  him  King.  She  was  then 
ordered  by  him,  to  withdraw  from  fuch  a  tumult ; 
and  when,  in  her  return  home,  fhe  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  Cyprian  flreet,  where  the  enclofure  of 
Diana  lately  flood,  as  the  chariot  turned  to  the 
right  towards  the  Virbian  hill,  in  order  to  drive  up 
to  the  Efquilian  mount,  the  perfon  who  drove  the 
horfes,  ftruck  with  horror,  (topped  and  drew  in 
the  reins,  and  fhevved  his  miflrefs  the  murdered 
Servius  lying  on  the  ground.  Her  behaviour  on 
this  occafion  is  reprefented  as  inhuman  and  fhock- 
ing ;  and  the  place  bears  teftimony  to  it,  being 
thence  called  the  Wicked  ftreet,  where  Tullia,  di- 
vefted  of  all  feeling,  agitated  by  the  Furies,  the 
avengers  of  her  fifter  and  hufband,  is  faid  to  have 
driven  her  chariot  over  her  father's  corpfe,  and 
to  have  carried  on  her  bloody  vehicle,  part  of  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  that  parent,  with  which 
Ihe  herfelf  was  alfo  fprinkled  and  ilained,  to  the 
houfehold  gods  of  her  and  her  hufband*s  family, 
through  whofe  refentment  followed,  fhortly  after,  a 
train  of  events  fuited  to  the  iniquitous  commence- 
ment of  this  reign.  Servius  Tullius  reigned  forty- 
four  years,  during  which  his  condud  was  fuch,  that 
even  a  good  and  moderate  fuccefTor  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  fupport  a  competition  with  him. 

This 
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This  circumftance  alfo   flill   farther  enhanced   his  BOOK 
fame,  that,  together  with  him,  perifhed  ail  regular        I. 
and  legal  government.     Mild  and  moderate  as  his       ~-~^-' 
adminiftration  was,  yet,  becaufe  the  government  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  fome  authors 
tell  us,  he  intended  to  have  refigned  it,  had  not  the 
wickednefs  of  his   family   broken  off  the   defigns 
which  he  meditated,  for  cftablifhing  the  liberty  of 
his  country. 

XLIX.  Thus  began  the  reign  of  Lucius  Tar-  Y.R.220. 
quinius,  who,  from  his  fubfequent  behaviour,  ac-  £.0.532. 
quired  the  furname  of  the  proud  ;  for  this  unworthy 
fon-in-law  prohibited  the  burial  of  the  King,  alleging 
that  Romulus  likewife  had  remained  unburied.  The 
principal  fenators,  whom  he  fufpeded  of  favouring 
the  interefl  of  Servius,  he  put  to  death ;  and  foon 
becoming  apprehenfive,  that  the  precedent  of  ac- 
quiring the  crown  by  wicked  means,  might  be 
adopted,  from  his  own  practice,  againfl:  himfelf,  he 
kept  an  armed  band  about  him.,  for  the  fecurity  of 
his  perfon ;  for  he  had  no  kind  of  title  to  the  crgwn, 
but  that  of  force,  holding  it  neither  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  nor  with  the  approbation  of  the  fenale. 
And  befides  this,  as  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  the 
affection  of  his  fubjedls,  he  was  obliged  to  raife,  in 
their  fears,  a  fence  to  his  authority.  In  order  to  dif- 
fufe  thefe  the  more  extenfively,he  took  entirely  into  his 
own  hands, the  cognizance  of  capiial  offences,  which  he 
determined  without  confulting  with  any  perfon  what- 
ever; fo  that  he  could  put  to  death,  banifti,  or  impofe 
fines,  not  only  on  thofe  whom  he  fufpecled  or 
difliked,  but  on  perfons,  with  refpeft  to  whom,  he 
could  have  no  other  view,  than  that  of  plunder. 
Having,  by  thefe  means,  diminifhed  the  number  of 
the  fenate,  ^againfl;  whom  his  proceedings  were 
chiefly  levelled,  he  determined  not  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies ;  hoping  that  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number 
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BOOK  would  cxpofe  that  body  to  the  greater  contempt ; 
I.  and  ti  ut  thi  y  would  fhew  the  lels  refentment,  at  their 
not  being  confulted  on  any  bufinefs:  for  he  was 
the  firlt  of  the  Kings  who  difcontinued  the  practice 
of  his  predeceflors,  of  confultinji^  the  fenate  upon 
every  occafion.  In  the  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs,  he  advifcd  with  none  but  his  own  private 
family.  War,  peace,  treaties,  alliances,  he  of  him- 
felf,  with  fuch  udvifers  as  he  chofe,  declared,  con- 
trafted,  and  diffolved,  without  any  order,  either  of 
the  people,  or  of  the  fenate.  He  took  particular 
pains  to  attach  the  nation  of  the  Latines  to  his  intereft, 
availing  himftlt  of  foreign  aid,  the  more  effe<5luall) 
to  enfure  his  fafely  at  home  :  and  he  formed  with 
their  chiefs,  not  only  connexions  of  hofpitality,  but 
affinities :  to  Odavius  Mamilius  of  Tufculum  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Mamilius  was  of 
the  moflsilluftrious  family,  by  far,  of  any  among  the 
Latines,  being  defcended,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
fame,  from  Ulylles  and  the  goddefs  Circe.  By  this 
match  he  engaged  the  fupport  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  relations. 

L.  Tarquinius  now  poflfefled  great  influence  among 
the  Latine  chiefs,  when  he  iflued  orders,  that  they 
ftiould  afl'emble  on  a  certain  day,  at  the  grove  of 
Fercntina,  faying,  that  he  wifhed  to  confer  with 
them  on  fome  matters  of  common  concern.  They 
accordingly  met  in  great  numbers,  at  the  dawn  of 
day  :  Tarquinius  himfelf  obferved  indeed  the  day, 
but  did  not  come  until  a  little  before  fun-fe' 
Meanwhile,  many  topics  were  difcuffed,  and  various 
opinions  uttered  in  the  aflembly.  Turnus  Herdonius, 
of  Aricia,  inveighed  violently  againft  Tarquinius, 
for  not  attending.  "  It  was  no  wonder,"  he  faid, 
"  that  the  furname  of  proud  had  been  bellowed 
"  on  him  at  Rome  ;"  for,  at  this  time,  they  gene- 
rally gave  him  that  appellation,  though  only  in 
private  difcourfe.     "  Could  any  inftance  be  given 
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"  of  greater  pride,  than  his  trifling  thus  with  the  BOOK 
"  whole  nation  of  the  Latines  ?     After  their  chiefs        l- 
"  had  been  brought  together  by  his  fummons,  at  fo  '"    ' '  ' 
*'  great  a  diftance  from  home,  the  very  perfon  who 
"  called  the  meeting  did  not  attend.     He  was  cer- 
"  tainly  making  trial  of  their  patience,  intending,  if 
*'  they  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  to  crufh  them,  when 
"  they  could    not    refift.       For  who   did   not  fee' 
"  plainly,  that  he  was  aiming  at  fovereignty  over 
"  the  Latines  ?    and  if   his  own  countrymen  had 
"  reafon   to  be   pleafed   at   having  entrufted   him 
'"  with  that  power  ;  or  if,  in  reality,  it  had  been 
"  entrufted   to  him,    and   not   forcibly   feized   on 
*'  through   parricide,  then  the  Latines  ought  alfo 
"  to  entruft  him  with  it.     But  no  :    not  even  in 
"  that  cafe,  becaufe  he  was  a  foreigner.     Yet,   if 
"  the  Romans  repined  at  his  government,  expofed 
"  as  they  were  to  murders,  banifhment,  and  confif- 
"  cations  without  end,  what  better  profpeft  could 
"  the  Latines  entertain  ^  If  they  liftened  to  him,  they 
"  would  depart  each  to  his  own  home,  and  would 
"  pay  no  more  regard  to  the  day  of  aflembly,  than 
"  was   (hewn   by  the    perfon    who    appointed  it." 
Whilft  this  man,  who  was  naturally  feditious  and 
turbulent,  and  who  had  by  thefe  means  acquired 
fome  degree  of  power  at  home,  was  thus  haranguing 
the   people,    Tarquinius   came   into   the   aflembly. 
This  put  an  end  to  his  difcourfe.     Every  one  turned 
away  from  him  to  ialute  Tarquinius,    who,    being 
advifed    by  his    friends    to    make   an    apology  for 
having  come  at  that  time  of  the  day,  when  filence 
was  made,  told  them,  that  "  he  had  been  chofen 
"  arbiter  between  a  father  and  fon,  and  had  been 
"  detained  by  the  pains  which  he  was  obliged  to 
"  take  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  ;  and  that,  as 
"  that  bufmefs  had  confumed  the  day,  he  would, 
"  on  the  morrow,  lay  before  them  what  he  had  to 
"  propofe.**      Even  this,    we   are   told,    was  not 

fuffered 
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BOOK  fuffer^d  by  Turnus  to  pafs  without  notice ;  for  he 
!•  obfervcd,  that  "  there  could  be  no  controverfy 
"  fhortcr  than  one  between  a  father  and  fon,  which 
*'  might  be  difpatched  in  a  few  words  ;  if  the  fon 
*'  did  not  fubmit  to  his  father,  he  (hould  take  the 
**  ill  confequences." 

LI.  UtterinjT  thefe  reflecHiions  againft  the  Roman 
Eling,  the  Arician  withdrew  from  the  aflembly  ;  and 
Tarquinius,  who  was  more  incenfed  at  his  behaviour 
than  he  appeared  to  be,  began  immediately  to  con- 
trive fchemes  for  the  deftruclion  of  Turnus,  in  order 
to  ftrike  the  fame  terror  into  the  Latines,  by  which 
he  had  deprelfed  the  fpiriis  of  his  fubjeds  at  home. 
And  as  he  could  not,  of  his  own  mere  authority, 
openly  put  him  to  death,  he  effected,    by  a  falfe 
accuiation,  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  man.    By  means 
of  fome  Aricians,  of  the  oppofite  fadion,  he  bribed 
a  fervant  of  Turnus   to  fufier  a  large  quantity  of 
fwords  to  be  privately  conveyed  into  his  lodging : 
this  part  of  his  fcheme  being  completed,  during  the 
courfe  of  that  fame  night,  Tarquinius,  a  little  before 
day,    called  together  about  him  the  chiefs  of  the 
Latines,  as  if  he  had  been  alarmed  by  fome  extraor- 
dinary occurrence,  and  told  them,    that  "  his  delay 
"  yelterday,  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  the  particula^ 
"  care  of  the  gods,  had  been  the  means  of  pre- 
"  ferving  him  and  them  from  defti  uftion  : — that  he 
*'  had  received  information,  that  a  plan  had  been  laid 
**  by  Turnus  to  murder  him  and  the  Latine  chiefs, 
*'  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  alone  the  government 
*'  of  the  Latines  :  —  that  he  intended  to  have  fallen 
"  upon  them  yeflerday,    in  the  affembly,  but  the 
"  bufmefs  was  deferred,    becaufe   the  perfon  who 
"  called  the  meeting,  and  who  was  his  principal 
**  objeft,  was  not  there  :  this  was  the  reafon  of  all 
"  that   abufe  thrown    on    him  for   being   abfent ; 
**  becaufe,  by  that  abfence,   he  had  fruftrated  his 

"  defign ; — 
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'*  fign :  —  that  he  had  no  doubt  but,  If  the  mtelli-  BOOK 
"  gence  was  true,  he  would,  early  next  morning,  I- 
"  when  the  affembly  met,  come  thither  in  arms,  ^  ^''""^ 
'*  and  attended  by  an  armed  force.  He  was  told, 
'*  that  a  vaft  number  of  fwords  had  been  carried  to 
•*  his  houfe ;  whether  that  were  falfe  or  not,  might 
'*  be  inftantly  known,  and  he  requefted  that  they 
''  would  go  with  him  direftly  to  Turnus.**  They 
faw  fome  grounds  of  fufpicion  in  the  violent  temper 
of  Turnus ;  his  difcourfe  the  day  before,  and  the 
delay  of  Tarquinius ;  and  it  feemed  not  impoflible 
that  the  mallacre  might  have  been  deferred  on  that 
account.  They  went,  therefore,  with  minds  inclined  to 
believe  the  report,  but  at  the  fame  time  determined, 
unlefs  the  fwords  were  discovered,  to  confider  all 
the  reft  as  groundlefs.  When  they  came  to  the  fpot, 
guards  were  placed  round  Turnus,  who  wa^  '  ' 
from  fleep ;  and  the  fervants,  who,  out  of  .  :; 

to  their  mafter,  prepared  to  ufe  force,  being  fecured, 
the  fwords,  which  had  been  concealed,  wcrs  drawn 
out  from  every  part  of  the  lodging,  and  then  the 
affair  appeared  manifeft.  Turnus  was  loaded  with 
chains,  and  a  great  tumult  enfuing,  an  alfembly  of 
the  Latines  was  immediately  fummoned.  There, 
on  the  fwords  being  placed  in  the  midft  of  them,  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  fury  were  they  raifed,  that,  not  allow- 
ing him  to  make  a  defence,  and  ufmg  an  extraordi- 
nary method  of  execution,  they  threw  him  into  the 
refervoir  of  the  water  of  Ferentina,  where  a  hurdle 
being  placed  over  him,  and  a  heap  of  ftones  caft  on 
that,  he  was  drowned. 

Lll.  Tarquhiius,  having  then  re-affembled  the 
Latines,  and  highly  commended  them,  for  having 
inflided  on  Turnus,  as  one  convided  of  parricide, 
the  punilhment  which  he  had  merited  by  his  attempt 
to  overturn  the  government,  fpoke  to  this  purpofe : 
"  That  he  might,  without  doubt,  take  upon  himfelf 
**  to  aft,  in  virtue  of  a  right  long  fmce  eftabUflied, 

"  becaufe 
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becaufe  all  the  Latinos,  deriving  their  origin  from 
Alba,  were  comprehended  in  that  treaty,  by  v  ' "  ^ 
under  Tullus,  the  w  hole  Alban  nation,  t(' 
"  with  their  colonies,  were  fubjed^ed  to  the  domi- 
**  nion  of  the  Romans.  However,  for  the  fake  ^ 
*'  the  general  advantage  of  all  parties,  he  rati 
*'  wifhed,  that  that  treaty  (hould  be  renewed,  and 
"  that  the  Latinos  (hould,  as  partners,  enjoy  the 
"  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  than  live 
**  always  under  the  apprehcnfion  or  endurance  of 
"the  demolition  of  their  cities,  and  the  dcvafta- 
"  tion  of  their  lands,  to  which  they  had,  during  the 
*'  reign  of  Ancus,  firft,  and  afterwards,  in  that  of 
*'  his  father,  been  continually  expofed."  He  found 
no  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  Latinos,  though  in  that 
treaty  the  advantage  lay  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans : 
they  faw,  too,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Latino  nati-  " . 
in  their  behaviour  and  fentiments,  concurred  v^^ 
the  King ;  and  Turnus  was  a  recent  inllance  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  any  one  who 
fhould  attempt  oppofition.  The  treaty  was  there- 
fore renewed,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  young 
men  of  the  Latinos,  that  they  fhould  on  a  certain 
day,  according  to  the  treaty,  attend  in  a  body  under 
arms,  at  the  grove  of  Ferentina.  And  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  edict  of  the  Roman  King,  they  had 
aflembled  there,  from  all  the  feveral  ftates,  in  order 
that  they  fhould  not  have  a  general  of  their  own,  nor 
a  feparate  command,  or  their  own  colours,  he  mixed 
the  Romans  and  Latinos  together  in  companies, 
by  dividing  every  company  into  two  parts,  and  then, 
forming  two  of  thefo  divifions,  one  of  each  nation, 
into  one  company,  and  having  by  this  means  doubled 
the  number  of  the  companies,  he  appointed  cen- 
turions to  command  them. 

LIIL  Iniquitous  as  he  was,  in  his  conduct  as 
King,  his  behaviour,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was 
not  equally  reprehenfible :  in  that  capacity,  indeed, 

he 
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he  would  have  equalled  his  predecefTors,  had  not  BOOK 
his  degeneracy,  in  other  particulars,  detracted  from         I. 
the  merit  which,   in  that  line,    he  poflefTed.     He 
began  the  war  againfl:  the  Volfcians,  which  lafted 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and 
took  Sueffa  Pometia  from  them  by  ftorm  ;  from  the 
fale  of  the  plunder  of  which  place,  having  amafled 
filver  and  gold  to  the  value  of  forty  talents  *,  he 
conceived  a  defign  of  ereding  a  temple  to  Jupiter, 
of  fuch  grandeur  as  fhould  be  worthy  of  the  King 
of  gods  and  men,  worthy  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
of  the  dignity  of  the  place  itfelf :  for  the  building  of 
this  temple,  he  fet  apart  the  money  which  arofe  from 
the  fpoils.     He  was  foon  after  engaged  in  a  war, 
which  gave  him  employment  longer  than  he  ex- 
pected, during  which,  having  in  vain  attempted,  by 
ftorm,  to  make  hiinfelf  mailer  of  Gabii,  a  town  in 
his  neighbourhood,   and  feeing  no  reafon  to  hope 
for  fuccefs  from  a  blockade,  after  he  had  been  re- 
pulfed  from  the  walls,  he  at  length  refolved  to  pur- 
fue  the  attack,  not  in  a  method  becoming  a  Roman, 
but  by  fraud  and  ftratagem.     Accordingly,  whilft 
he  pretended  to  have  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  war,  and  to  have  his  attention  entirely 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and 
the  conftrudlion  of  other  works  in  the  city,  his  fon 
Sextus,  the  youngeft  of  three,  purfuant  to  a  plan 
concerted,  fled  as  a  deferter  to  Gabii,  making  griev- 
ous complaints  of  his  father's   intolerable   feverity 
towards  him,  faying,  that  "  he  now  made  his  own 
,  '*  family  feel  the  effecls  of  his  pride,  which  hitherto 
**  had  fallen  only  on  ftrangers,  and  was  uneafy  at 
"  feeing  a  number  even  of  his  own  children  about 
"  him,  fo  that  he  intended  to  caufe  the  fame  defo- 
**  lation  in  his  own  houfe,  which  he  had  already 
"  caufed  in  the  fenate-houfe,  and  not  to  fuffer  any 
"  of  his  offspring,  or  any  heir  of  the'  kingdom,  to 
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remain :  that  he  himfelf  had,  with  difficulty,  made 
his  efcape  from  the  fword  of  his  father,  and 
could  in  no  place  confider  himfelf  fafe,  except 
*'  among  the  foes  of  Lucius  Tarquinius.  That  the 
**  war  againft  them,  which  was  pretended  to  be 
**  laid  afide,  was  not  at  an  end ;  but,  on  the  firft 
"  opportunity,  when  he  found  them  off  their  guard, 
**  he  would  certainly  attack  them.  For  his  part, 
"  if,  among  them,  fuppliants  could  find  no  refuge, 
*'  he  would  traverfe  every  part  of  Latium,  and  if 
**  rejefted  there,  would  apply  to  the  Volfcians, 
**  the  iEquans,  and  the  Hernicians,  nor  refl:,  until 
*'  he  found  fome  who  were  difpofed  to  afford  pro- 
**  tedion  to  children,  from  the  cruel  and  unnatural 
*'  feverity  of  fathers.  Perhaps,  too,  he  fhould  meet 
**  with  thofe  who  might  be  infpired  with  ardour  to 
*'  take  arms,  and  wage  war,  againfl  the  proudefl 
'*  of  Kings,  and  the  moft  overbearing  of  nations." 
The  Gabians,  fuppofmg  that,  if  they  did  not  ihow 
fome  regard  to  him,  he  would  go  from  them,  full 
of  refentment,  to  fome  other  place,  received  him 
with  every  mark  of  kindnefs ;  told  him,  "  he  ought 
**  not  to  be  furprifed,  that  his  father's  behaviour 
*'  towards  his  children  now,  was  no  better  than 
**  what  he  had  formerly  fhewn  towards  his  fub- 
"  jeds  and  allies;  that  if  other  objects  could  not 
*'  be  found,  he  would  at  laft  vent  his  rage  on  him- 
**  felf :  aifured  him,  that  his  coming  was  very 
"  acceptable  to  them,  and  that  they  expeded,  in  a 
**  (hort  time,  to  fee  the  feat  of  war  transferred,  with 
"  his  affiftance,  from  the  gates  of  Gabii,  to  the 
*'  walls  of  Rome." 

LIV.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to  a  fhare  in 
their  public  councils ;  and  on  thefe  occalions,  while 
he  declared,  that,  in  other  affairs,  he  would  be 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Gabian  elders,  who 
had  better  knowledge  of  thofe  matters  than  he 
could  have,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending 
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mending  war,  in  refpedb  of  which   he   aflumed   to 
himfelf  a   fuperiour   degree   of  judgment,   becaufe 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  refources  of  both 
nations,  and  knew  how  utterly  deteftahle  to  his  fub- 
je£ls  the  King's  pride  had  become,  which  even  his 
own  children  could  not  endure.     Whilil  he  thus, 
by  degrees,    worked  up  the  minds   of  the  Gabian 
chiefs  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  he  ufed  to  go  out 
himfelf,  with  the  boldeft  of  the  youth,  on  expedi- 
tions and  plundering  parties ;  and,  as  all  his  words 
and  a£lions  were  framed  to  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
on  the  deceit,  their  ill-grounded  confidence  in  him 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  at  length  he  was 
chofen   commander-in-chief  of  the  army.      In  this 
capacity,  he  fought  feveral  flight  engagements  with 
the  Romans,  in  which  he  generally  got  the  advantage : 
fo  that  the  Gabians,  from  the  higiiell  to  the  lowelt, 
began  to  confider  Sextus  Tarquinius  as  a  leader  fent 
to  them  by  the  favour  of  the  gods.     Among   the 
foldiers   particularly,    from  his  readinefs  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  danger  and  fatigue,  and  hkewife  from  the 
liberal  diflribution  of  the  fpoil,  he  was  fo   highly 
beloved,    that   Tarquinius   was   not   more   abfolute 
at   Rome,    than    Sextus   was    at   Gabii.      Finding 
himfelf,  therefore,  fecure  of  a  fupport  fufficient  to 
carry  him  through  any  enterprize,  he  fent  one  of 
his  attendants  to  his  father  at  Rome,  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  he  would  choofe  that  he  (hould  proceed, 
fmce  the  gods  had  granted  to  him  the  entire  difpofal 
of  every  thing  at  Gabii :  to  this  meflenger,  no  an- 
fwer  was  given  in  words,  I  Juppofe  becaufe  he  did 
not  feem  fit  to  be  trufted.     The  King,  feemingly  em- 
ployed in  deep  deliberation,  walked  out  into  a  gar- 
den adjoining  the  palace,  followed  by  the  meflen- 
ger, and  walking  there  in  filence,  as  we  are  told, 
ftruck  off  with   his  cane  the  heads  of  the  talleft 
poppies.      The  meflenger,    weary  of  repealing  the 
queftion  and  waiting  for  an  anfwer,  returned  to  Gabii 

without 
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BOOK  without   having   accoin[iplifhed    his   bulinefs,    as   he 
I.       thought ;  told  what  he  himfclf  had  faid,  and  what  he 
had  Teen ;  that  the  King,  either  tfirough  anger 
diflike,  or  the  pride  natural  to  his  difpofition,  had  i 
uttered  a  word.     Sextus,  readily  comprehending 
father's  meaning,  and  what  conduct  he  recommenc: 
by  thofe  filcnt  intimations,  cut  off  all  the  princij.<w 
men  of  the  ftate ;  fome  by  profecutions  before  the 
people ;  others,  who,  being  generally  odious,  could  be 
attacked  with  greater  fafety,  he  put  to  death  of  1'^ 
own  authority  ;  many  were  executed  openly  ;  feve; 
againfl  whom  accufations  would  appear  lefs  plau- 
fible,  were  privately  murdered ;  fome  who  chofe  to 
fly  were  not   prevented,   others  were   forced    in^r* 
banifhment ;  and  the  effects  of  the  abfentees,  as  v 
as  of  thofe  who  had  fuffered  death,  were  diftribuiv.^ 
In  largeffes  among  the  people :  by  thefe  means,  all 
fenfe  of  the  public  calamity  was  fo  entirely  drowned 
in  the  fweets  of  bribery,  plunder,  and  private  pro- 
fit, that,  at  length,  the  Gabian  ftate,  (tripped  of  its 
counfellors    and    fupjMDrters,    was   delivered     over, 
without  a  ftruggle,  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
King. 

LV.  Tarquinius,  having  thus  acquired  poffef- 
fion  of  Gabii,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  nation  of 
the  iEquans,  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Etrurians, 
and  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  internal  bufinefs 
of  the  city :  among  which,  the  obje6l  of  his  prin- 
cipal concern  was  to  leave  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Tarpeian  mount  a  monument  of  his  reign  and 
of  his  name,  to  teftify,  that  of  two  Tarquinii  bK)th 
of  whom  reigned,  the  father  had  vowed,  and  the 
fon  completed  it.  And  in  order  that  the  ground 
might  be  clear  from  the  interference  of  any  of  the 
other  gods,  and  the  temple  to  be  ereded  thereon,  be 
appropriated  wholly  to  Jupiter,  he  determined  to 
cancel  the  inauguration  of  the  temples  and  chapels, 
1 1  feveral 
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fcveral  of  which  had  been  vowed,  firft  by  Tatlus  du" 
during  the  very  heat  of  the  battle  againft  Romulus,  and 
afterwards  confecrated  there.     It  is  related,  that,  du- 
ring the  preparations  for  founding  this  ftru6lure,  the 
gods  exerted  their  divine  power,  to  exhibit  indications 
of  the  (lability  of  this  great  empire;  for,  whilft  the 
birds  admitted  the  cancelling  the  inaugurations  of  all 
the  other  chapels,  they  did  not  give  the  figns  of  appro- 
bation, in  the  cafe  of  the  temple  of  Terminus  ;  and 
that  omen,  and  that  augury,  were  deemed  to  import 
that  the  refidence  of  Terminus  mufl  not  be  changed  ; 
and  his  being  the  only  one  of  the  gods  who  would 
not  fubmit  to  bQ  called  forth  from  the  boundaries  con- 
fecrated to  him,  denoted  that  all  things  there  were  to 
ftand  firm  and  immoveable.     After  they  had  received 
this  prefage  of  its  perpetual  duration,  there  followed 
another   prodigy,  portending   the  greatnefs   of  the 
empire  :  a  human  head,  with  the  face  entire,   is  faid 
to  have  appeared  to  thofe  who  were  opening  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple ;  which  appearance  denoted, 
without  the  help  of  any  far-fetched  all ufion,  that  this 
would  be  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and  the  head 
of  the  world.     Such  was  the  interpretation  given  of 
it  by  the  foothfayers,  both  thofe  who  were  in  the  city, 
and  others  whom  they  fent  for  from  Etruria,  to  hold 
a  confultation  on  the  fubjed.     This  encouraged  the 
King  to  enlarge  the  expence,  fo  that  the  fpoils  of 
Pometia,  which,  according  to  his  firft  defign,  were  to 
have  completed  the  edifice,  were  fcarcely  fufEcient 
for  the  foundations.    For  this  reafon,  befides  his  being 
the  more  ancient  writer,  I  ihould  rather  beUeve  Fabius, 
that  thele  amounted  to  no  more  than  forty  talents*, 
than  Pifo,    who  writes,  that  forty  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  filver  |  were  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe  j  a 
fum  of   money,   that    could    not  be  expected  out 
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BOOK  of  the  fpoil  of  any  one  city  in  that  age,  and  which 
I-        mufl;  have  been  more  than  fufficient  for  laying  the 
foundations  even   of  the  moft  magnificent  of   our 
modern  (Iruftures.     Intent  on  finifhing  the  temple, 
he  fent  for  workmen  from  all  parrs  of  Etruria,  and 
converted  to  that  ufe,  not  only  the  public  money, 
but  the  public  labour  ;  and  although  this,  which  was 
in  itfelf  no  fmall  hardfhip,  was  added  to  the  toils  of 
military  fervice,  yet  the  people  murmured  the  lefs, 
when  they  confidered  that  they  were  employing  their 
hands  in  erecting  temples  to  the  gods.     They  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  toil  at  other  works,    which, 
though  they   made   lefs  fhew,    were  attended  with 
greater  difficulty  ;  the  ^reding   feats  in  the   Circus, 
and  conduding  under-ground  the  principal  fewer,  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  filth  of  the  city  ;  two  works  to 
which  the  magnificence  of  modern  times  can  fcarcely 
produce   any  thing  equal.      After  the  people   had 
been  fatigued  by  thefe  labours,  the  King,  confidering 
fo  great  a  multitude  as  a  burthen  to  the  city,  where 
there  was  not  employment  for  them,  and  wifhing  at 
the  fame  time  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  his  domi- 
nions, by  means  of  colonies,  fent  a  number  of  colo- 
nifts  to  Signia  and  Circeii,  to  ferve  as  barriers  to  the 
city,  againft  an  enemy,  both  by  land  and  fea. 

LVI.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  a  dreadful 
prodigy  appeared  to  him  ;  a  fnake,  Aiding  out  of  a 
wooden  pillar,  terrified  the  beholders,  and  made  them 
fly  into  the  palace.  This  not  only  (truck  the  King 
himfelf  with  fudden  terror,  but  filled  his  bread  with 
anxious  apprehenfions  :  fo  that,  whereas  in  the  cafe 
of  public  prodigies,  the  Etrurian  foothfayers  only 
were  applied  to,  being  thoroughly  frightened  at  this 
domeflic  apparition,  as  it  were,  he  refolved  to  fend  to 
Delphi,  the  moft  celebrated  oracle  in  the  world  ; 
and  judging  it  unfafe  to  entruft  the  anfwers  which 
ihould  be  given  to  indifferent  perfons,  he  fent  his 
twofons  into   Greece,  through  lands  little  known 
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at  that  time,  and   feas   flill   more  fo.     Titus  and 
Aruns  fet  our,  and,  as  a  companion,  was  fent  with 
them,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  fon  to  Tarquinia,  the 
King's  fifter,    a  young  man  of  a  capacity   widely 
different  from  the  appearance  which  he  had  put  on. 
Having  heard   that  the  principal  men  in  the  date, 
and,  amoncr  the  reft,  his  brother,  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  uncle,  he  refolved  that  the  King  fhould 
find  nothing  to  dread,  either  from  his  manners  or 
his  means,  and  to  feek  fecutity  in  contempt!     He 
took  care,  therefore,  to  fafhion  his  behaviour  to  the 
femblance  of  foolilhnefs,  fub;tiitting  himfelf  and  his 
fortune  to  the  pleafure  and  rapacity  of  the  King. 
Nor   did   he   (hew   any  diflike  to   the  furname  of 
Brutus,  content  that,  under  the  cover  of  that  appel- 
lation, the  genius,  which  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
the  Roman  people,  fhould  lie  concealed,  and  wait 
the  proper   feafon  for  exerlicn.      He  was,  at  this 
time,  carried  to  Delphi  by  the  Tarquinii,  rather  as 
a  fubje<^  of  fport,  than  as  a  companion  ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  brought  as  an  offering  to  Apollo,  a  golden 
wand,  inclofed  in  a  llaff  of  cornel-wood,  hollowed  for 
that  purpofe,  an  emblem  figurative  of  the  (late  of  his 
own  capacity.     When  they  arrived  there,  and  exe- 
cuted their  father's  commiffion,  the  young  men  felt 
a  wifh  to  enquire,  to  which  of  them  the  kingdom  of 
Rome  was  to  belong ;  and  wc  are  told,  that  thefe 
words  were  uttered  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave, 
*'  Young  men,  which  ever  of  you  (hall  firfl  kifs 
"  your  mother,  he  (hall  poffefs  the  fovereign  power 
"  at    Rome."      The   Tarquinii    ordered   that   this 
matter  (hould  be  kept  fecret,  with  the  utmoft  care ; 
that  Sextus,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Rome, 
might  remain  ignorant  of  the  anfwer,  fo  as  to  have 
no  chance  for  the  kingdom.     They  thcmfelves  had 
recourfe  to  lots,  to  determine  which  of  them  (hould 
firft  kifs  their  mother,  on  their  return  to   Rome : 
Brutus  judged  that  the  expreilion  of  Apollo  had 
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BOOK  another  meaning,  and,  as  if  he  had  accidentally  ftum- 
^-  bled  and  fallen,  he  touched  the  earth  with  his  lips, 
confidering  that  (he  was  the  common  mother  of  all 
mankind.  On  their  return  from  thence  to  Rome, 
they  found  vigorous  preparations  going  on  for  a  war 
againft  the  Rutulians. 

LVII.  Ardea  was  a  city  belonging  to  the  Ru- 
tulians, a  nation,  confidering  the  part  of  the  world 
and  the  age,  remarkably  opulent ;  and  this  very 
circumftance  gave  occafion  to  the  war ;  for  the 
Roman  King  was  earneftly  defirous,  both  of  pro- 
curing money  for  himfelf,  his  treafury  being  ex- 
haufted  by  the  magnificence  of  his  public  works, 
and  alfo  of  reconciling,  by  means  of  the  fpoils,  the 
minds  of  his  fubjeds,  who  were  highly  dilTatisfied 
with  his  government :  for,  befides  other  inftances  of 
his  pride,  they  thought  themfelves  ill-treated  by 
being  engaged,  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  in  the  em- 
ployments of  handicrafts,  and  in  labour  fit  for  flaves. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  take  Ardea  by  florm,  and 
that  not  fucceeding,  he  adopted  the  plan,  of  diftreff- 
ing  the  enemy  by  a  blockade,  and  works  ereded 
round  them.  In  this  fixed  pod,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe  when  the  operations  of  war  are  rather  tedious 
than  vigorous,  leave  of  abfence  was  readily  granted, 
and  to  the  principal  officers,  more  readily  than  to 
the  foldiers  ;  the  young  men  of  the  royal  family 
in  particular  frequently  pafTed  their  leifure  time 
in  feafting  and  entertainments.  |  It  happened  that 
while  thefe  were  drinking  together,  at  the  quarters 
of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  where  Collatinus  Tarquinius, 
the  fon  of  Egerius,  alfo  fupped,  mention  was  made 
of  their  wives  ;  each  extolled  his  own  to  the  fkies  : 
on  this  a  difpute  arifing,  Collatinus  told  them,  that 
"  there  was  no  need  of  words ;  it  could  eafily  be 
"  known,  in  a  few  hours,  how  much  his  Lucretia 
"  excelled  the  reft  :  we  are  young,  and  ftrong  ;  let 
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"  us  mount  our  horfes,  and  infped  in  perfon  the  be-  BOO] 
**  haviour  of  our  wives :  that  muft  be  the  mod  un-  !• 
*'  exceptionable  proof  which  meets  our  eyes,  on  the  " 
"  unexpe£ted  arrival  of  the  hufband.'*  They  were 
heated  with  wine  :  "  Agreed,"  was  the  word  ;  at  full 
fpeed  they  fly  to  Rome.  Having  arrived  there  at 
the  firfl:  dufk  of  the  evening,  they  proceeded  thence 
to  Collatia,  where  they  found  Lucretia,  not  like  the 
King's  daughters-in-law,  whom  they  had  feen  fpend- 
ing  their  time  in  luxurious  entertainments  among 
thofe  of  their  own  rank,  but  bufily  employed  with 
her  wool,  though  at  that  late  hour,  and  fitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  houfe,  with  her  maids  at  work  around 
her :  the  honour  of  fuperioriiy  among  the  ladies 
mentioned  in  the  difpute,  was  of  courfe  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  Lucretia.  Her  hufband,  on  his 
arrival,  and  the  Tarquinii,  were  kindly  received  ; 
and  the  hufband,  exulting  in  his  victory,  gave  the 
royal  youths  a  friendly  invitation.  There,  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  infligated  by  brutal  luft,  formed  a  defign 
of  violating  Lucretia's  chaftity  by  force,  both  hei 
beauty  and  her  approved  modefty  ferving  as  incen- 
tives :  after  this  youthful  frolic  of  the  night,  they 
returned  to  the  camp. 

LVIII.  A  few  days  after,  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Collatinus,  went  to  Col- 
latia, with  only  a  fmgle  attendant :  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  family,  who  fufpe£led  not  his 
defign,  and,  after  fupper,  conduced  to  the  chamber 
where  guefts  were  lodged.  Then,  burning  with 
defire,  as  foon  as  he  thought  that  every  thing  was  fafe, 
and  the  family  all  at  reft,  he  came  with  his  fword 
drawn  to  Lucretia,  where  (he  lay  afleep,  and,  hold- 
ing her  down,  with  his  left  hand  preifed  on  her 
breaft,  faid,  "  Lucretia,  be  filent :  I  am  Sextus 
'*  Tarquinius ;  my  fword  is  in  my  hand,  if  you  utter 
"  a  word,  you  die."  Terrified  at  being  thus  difturb- 
ed  from  lleep,  fhe  faw  no  afTiftance  near,  and  im- 
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BOOK  mediate  death  threatening  her.  Tarquinius  then 
I-  acknowledged  his  pafTion,  intreated,  mixed  threats 
""^^  '"'  with  intreaties,  and  ufed  every  argument  likely  to 
have  efFeft  on  a  woman's  mind  :  but  finding  her 
inflexible,  and  not  to  be  moved,  even  by  the  fear  of 
death,  he  added  to  that  fear,  the  dread  of  difhonour, 
telling  her  that,  after  killing  her,  he  would  murder 
a  flave,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  fide,  that  (he  might 
be  faid  to  have  been  flain  in  bafe  adulrery.  The 
(hocking  apprehenfions,  conveyed  by  this  menace, 
overpowering  her  refolution  in  defending  her  chaf- 
tity,  his  iult  became  victorious ;  and  Tarquinius 
departed,  applauding  himfelf  for  this  triumph  over 
a  lady's  honour.  But  Lucretia,  plunged  by  fuch 
a  difafler  into  the  dcepeft  diftrefs,  difpatched  a 
meflenger  to  Rome  to  her  father,  with  orders  to 
proceed  to  Ardea  to  her  hufband,  and  to  defire 
them  to  Come  to  her,  each  wiih  one  faithful  friend; 
to  tell  them,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  their 
doing  fo,  and  fpeedily ;  for  that  a  dreadful  affair 
had  happened.  Spurius  Lucretius  came  with  Publius 
Valerius,  the  fon  of  Volefus ;  Collatinus  with  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  in  company  with  whom  he  chanced 
to  be  returning  to  Rome,  when  he  was  met  by  his 
wife's  meffenger.  They  found  Lucretia  fitting 
in  her  chanjber,  melancholy  and  dejefled  :  on  the^ 
arrival  of  her  friends,  fhe  burft  into  tears,  and 
on  her  hufband's  afking,  "  Is  all  well  ?"  "  Far 
from  it,"  faid  fhe,  '*  for  how  can  it  be  well  with 
a  woman  who  has  lofl  her  chaflity?  Collatinus, 
the  impreffion  of  another  man  is  in  your  bed  ; 
yet  my  peifon  only  has  been  violated,  my  mind  is 
guiltlefs,  as  my  death  will  teftify.  But  give  me 
your  right  hands  and  pledge  your  honour,  that  the 
adulterer  fhall  not  efcape  unpunifhed.  He  is 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  who,  under  the  appearance  of 
a  gueft,  difguifing  an  enemy,  obtained  here,  lafl 
night,  by  armed  violence,  a  triumph  deadly  to 
me,  and  to  himfelf  alfo,  if  ye  be  men."    They 
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all  pledged  their  honour,  one  after  another,  and  BOO 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her  diftrafted  mind,  acquit-  I- 
ting  her  of  blame,  as  under  the  compulfion  of  force,  ^""■""v— 
and  charging  it  on  the  violent  perpetrator  of  the 
crime,  told  her,  that  "  the  mind  alone  was  capable 
"  of  fmning,  not  the  body,  and  that  where  there 
"  was  no  fuch  intention,  there  could  be  no  guilt." 
"  It  is  your  concern,"  faid  (he,  "  to  confider  what 
*'  is  due  to  him ;  as  to  me,  though  I  acquit  myfelf 
"  of  the  guilt,  I  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  penalty, 
*•  nor  fhall  any  woman  ever  plead  the  example  of 
"  Lucretia,  for  furviving  her  chaftity."  Thus  fay- 
ing, flie  plunged  into  her  heart  a  knife,  which  me 
had  concealed  under  her  garment,  and  falling  for- 
ward on  the  wound,  dropped  lifelefs.  The  hufband 
and  father  ihrieked  aloud. 

LIX.  But  Brutus,  while  they  were  overpowered 
by  grief,  drawing  the  knife  from  the  wound  of  Lu- 
cretia, and  holding  it  out  reeking  with  blood,  before 
him,  faid,  "  By  this  blood,  moft  chafle  until  in- 
"  jured  by  royal  infolence,  I  fwear,  and  call  you, 
**  O  ye  gods,  to  witnefs,  that  I  will  profecute  to 
**  deftrudion,  by  fword,  fire,  and  every  forcible 
"  means  in  my  power,  both  Lucius  Tarquinius  the 
**  Proud,  and  his  impious  wife,  together  with  their 
**  entire  race,  and  never  will  fufter  one  of  them, 
"  nor  any  other  pcrfon  whatfoever,  to  be  King 
"  in  Rome."  He  then  delivered  the  knife  to  Col- 
latinus,  afterwards  to  Lucretius,  and  Valerius,  who 
were  filled  with  amazement,  as  at  a  prodigy,  and 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  uhufual  elevation  of 
fentiment  in  the  mind  of  Brutus.  However  they 
took  the  oath  as  directed,  and  converting  their  grief 
into  rage,  followed  Brutus,  who  put  himfelf  at  their 
head,  and  called  on  them  to  proceed,  inflantly  to 
abolilh  kingly  power.  They  brought  out  the  body 
of  Lucretia  from  the  houfe,  conveyed  it  to  the 
Forum,  and  affembled  the  people,  who  came  toge- 
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BOOK  ther  quickly,  in  aftonifhment,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  at 
I-        a  deed  fo  attrocious  and  unheard-of.      Every  one 
exclaimed  with  vehemence  againfl  the  villany  and 
violence  of  the  Prince :  they  were  deeply  affeded  by 
the  grief  of  her  father,  and  alfo  by  the  difcourfe  of 
Brutus,    who  rebuked    their   tears   and   incfleduai 
complaints,  and  advifed  them,  as  became  men,  as 
became  Romans,  to  take  up  arms  againfl  thofe  who 
had  dared  to  treat  them  as  enemies.     The  mod  fpi- 
rited  among  the  youth  offered  themfelves  with  their 
arms,  and   the   refl:   followed   their  example.       On 
which,  leaving  half  their  number  at  the  gates  to 
defend  Collatia,  and  fixing  guards  to  prevent  any 
intelligence  of  the  commotion  being  carried  to  the 
princes,  the  refl,  with  Brutus  at  their  head,  marched 
to    Rome.      When   they   arrived   there,   the   fight 
of  fuch    an   armed    multitude    fpread    terror    and 
confufion  wherever  they  came :  but,  in  a  little  time, 
when  people  obferved  the  principal  men  of  the  flate 
marching  at  their  head,  they  concluded,  that  what- 
ever the  matter  was,  there  mufl  be  good  reafon  for 
it.     Nor  did  the  helnoufnefs  of  the  affair  raife  lefs 
violent  emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  Rome, 
than  it  had  at  Collatia  :  fo  that,  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  they  hurried  into  the  Forum  ;  where,  as  foon  as 
the  party  arrived,  a  crier  fummoned  the  people  to 
attend  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  which  cfSce  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  held  by  Brutus.     He  there 
■   made  a  fpeeeh,  no  way  confonant  to  that  low  degree 
j   of  fenfibility  and   capacity,  which,  until   that  day, 
'    be'had  counterfeited  ;  recounting  the  violence  and 
'lufl  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  fhocking  violation  of 
Lucretia's  chaftity,  and  her  lamentable  death  ;  the 
misfortune  of  Tricipitinus,    in  being   left   childlefs, 
who  mufl  feel  the  caufe  of  his  daughter's  death  as  a 
greater  injury  and  cruelty,  than  her  death  itfelf :  to 
thefe  reprefentations  he  added  the  pride  of  the  King 
himftlf,  the    miferies   and   toils   of    the   commons, 
buried  under  ground  to  cleanfe  fmks  and  fewers, 
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faying,  that  "  the  citizens  of  Rome,  the  conquerors  BOOK 
"  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  were,  from  war-  !• 
"  riors,  reduced  to  labourers  and  flone-cutters  ;'* 
mentioned  the  barbarous  murder  of  King  Servius 
Tullius,  his  abominable  daughter  driving  in  her  car- 
riage over  the  body  of  her  father,  and  invoked  the 
gods  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  parents.  By  defcanting 
on  thefe  and  other,  I  fuppofe,  more  forcible  topics, 
which  the  heinouftiefs  of  prei-nt  injuries  fuggells  at 
the  time,  but  which  it  is  difficult  for  writers  to 
repeat,  he  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  multitude  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  deprive 
the  King  of  his  government,  and  to  pafs  an  order 
for  the  banifhment  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  his  wife, 
and  children.  Brutus  himfelf,  having  c-lle6ted  and 
armed  fuch  of  the  young  men  as  voluntarily  gave  in 
their  names,  fet  out  for  the  camp  at  Ardea,  in  order 
to  excite  the  troops  there  to  take  part  againfl  the 
King.  The  command  in  the  city  he  left  to  Lucre- 
tius, who  had  fjme  time  before  been  appointed  by 
the  King  to  the  office  of  Praefecl  of  the  city  *. 
During  this  tumult  Tullia  fled  from  her  houfe ;  both 
men  and  women,  wherever  fhe  paflTed,  imprecating 
curfes  on  her  head,  and  invoking  the  furies,  the 
avengers  of  parents. 

LX.  News  of  thefe  proceedings  having  reached 
the  camp,  and  the  King,  alarmed  at  fuch  extraordi- 
nary events,  having  begun  his  march  towards  Rome, 
to  lupprefs  the  commotions,  Brutus,  informed  of 
his  approach,  turned  into  another  road,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  meeting,  and  very  nearly  at  the  fame  time, 
by  difl:'erent  roads,  Brutus  arrived  at  Ardea,  and  Tar- 
quinius  at  Rome.  Tarquinius  found  the  gates  fhut 
againlt  him,  and  an  order  of  banilhment  pronounced. 
The  deliverer  of  the  city  was  received  in  the  camp 

*  The  PraefeA  of  tie  city  was  in  thefe  times,  a  maeiftrate 
extraordinary,  appointed  to  admiinfter  juftice,  and  traiifaft  other 
neceffary  bufiaeis,  in  the  abfence  of  the  King,  or  coniuU. 
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BOOK  with  joy,  and  the  King's  fons  were  driven  thcrw 
!•  with  difgrace.  Two  or  thefe  followed  their  fathe 
'  "'  and  went  into  exile  at  Caere,  among  the  Etrurian 
Sextus  Tarquinius  having  retired  to  Gabii,  as  if  i 
his  own  dominionii,  was  flalii  by  feme  perfons,  wh 
were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  old  an 
mofities,  which  he  had  excited  there  by  his  rapir 
and  murders.  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus  reignt 
twenty-five  years.  The  government  of  Kings  coi 
tinued,  from  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  eltabli/l 
ment  of  its  liberty,  two  hundred  and  forty-foi 
years.  After  that,  in  an  affembly  of  the  Centurie 
held  by  the  Pracfed  of  the  city,  were  elefted,  coi 
formably  to  a  plan  found  in  the  commentaries  c 
Servius   Tullius,    two   magiflrates,   called   Conful: 

Y.R.a45,  Thefe  were,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tai 

B.C.507.J  quinius  Collatinus. 


» 
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Brutus  binds  the  people^  by  an  oath,  never  to  re/tort  the  iinglj 
government ;  obliges  Tarquinitis  Col/atinus,  on  account  of 
his  relationjhip  to  the  Tarquinii,'to  refign  the  confulfhip,  and 
retire  from  the  city  ;  puts  to  death  his  o^vn  fcnSf  together 
with  fame  other  young  men  of  rank  y  for  a  confpiracy  in  favour 
of  the  Tarquinii  ;  falls  in  battle  againfi  the  Veientians  and 
Tarquinians,  together  nvith  his  antagonif  Aruns^  fon  of 
Superbus.  War  with  Porfena.  Exploits  of  Horatius  Codes , 
Mutius  Scuvola,  and  Clce/ia.  The  Claudian  tribe  formed , 
and  the  number  of  the  tribes  increafed  to  twenty-one.  The 
Lntines,  attempting  to  re/lore  Tarquinius ,  are  defeated  by 
Aulus  Pojlumius,  diBator.  The  commons,  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  confined  for  debt,  fecede  to  the  facred  mount  / 
are  appeafed^  and  brought  back,  by  the  prudence  of  Menenius 
Agrippa.  Five  tribunes  of  the  commons  created  Banifb^ 
ment  and  fubfequent  conduFl  of  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus . 
Firjl  propofal  of  an  Agrarian  law.  Spurius  Ca//ius, 
afpiring  to  regal  power,  put  to  death.  Oppia,  a  veflal 
virgin,  conviBed  of  incefl,  buried  alive.  The  Fabian  family 
undertake  the  Veitntian  war,  and  are  all  cut  off',  except  one 
boy.  Wars  with  the  Volfcians,  ^quuns,  and  Veientians, 
DiJJenftons  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians* 

I.  T  TENCEFORWARD  I  am  to  treat  of  the  affairs,  BOOK 
jlI  civil  and  military,  of  a  free  people,  for  fuch  2}l,^x 
the  Romans  were  now  become;  of  annual  magif-  Y.R.245. 
trates,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws  exalted  above  B.C.  507. 
that  of  men.  What  greatly  enhanced  the  public 
joy,  on  having  attained  to  this  ft  ate  of  freedom,  was, 
the  haughty  infolence  of  the  late  King :  for  the 

former 
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BOOK  former  Kings  governed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all 

n,       them,  in  furcelTion,  might  defervedly  be  reckon 

'    _'      '  as  founders  of  the  feveral  parts,  at  leafl,  of  the  cit 

B  C.  C07    ^^'ch  they  added  to  it,  to  accommodate  the  grc 

numbers  of  inhabitants,  whom  they  themfelves  intr 

duced.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  fame  Brt 

who  juftly  merited  fo  great  glory,  for  having  expi 

that   haughty    King,   wpuld  have  hurt   the   publ 

intereft   moft  materially,  had  he,  through  an  < 

hafty  zeal  for  liberty,  wrefted  the  government  i 

any  one  of  the  former  Princes.      For  what  mi 

have  been  the  confequcnce,  if  that  rabble  of  (he 

herds   and    vagabonds,    fugitives   from    their   ov 

countries,  having,  under  the  fanclion  of  an  inviolab 

afylum,  obtained  liberty,  or  at  Icafl  impunity ;  ani 

uncontrolled  by  dread   of  kingly  power,  had  on< 

been  fet  in  commotion  by  tribunitian  dorms,  ar 

had,  in  a  city,  where  they  were  ft  rangers,  engaged  i 

contefts  with  the  Patricians,  before  the  pledges  < 

wives   and   children,   and  an  affeftion  for  the  fc 

itfelf,  which  in  length  of  time  is  acquired  from  habi 

had  united  their   minds   in   focial   concord  ?     Th 

ftate,  as  yet  but  a  tender  Ihoot,  had,  in  that  caf< 

been  torn  to  pieces  by  difcord  ;  whereas  the  tranqu 

moderation  of  the  then  government  cherifhed  it,  anc 

by  due  nourifhment,  brought  it  forward  to  fuch 

condition,  that,   its   powers  being   ripened,  it  wa 

capable  of  producing  the  glorious  fruit  of  libert) 

The  origin  of  liberty  is  to  be  dated  from  that  period 

rather  on  account  of  the  confular  government  bein; 

limited  to  one  year,  than  of  any  diminution  made  c 

the  power  which  had  been  poflefled  by  the  Kings 

The  firft  confuls  enjoyed    all  their  privileges,   an( 

all  their  enfigns  of  authority ;  in  this  refpecl,  only 

care   was    taken,    not    to   double    the   objeds    o 

terror   by  giving    the    fafces   to   both  the  confuls 

Brutus,   with   the  confent   of   his   colleague,    wa: 

firft  honoured  with  the  fafces,  and  the  zeal  whici 

he  had  fhewn  as  the  champion  of  liberty  in  ref 

cuin^ 
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cuing    it    from    oppreffion,  was    not  greater   than  BOOK 
that  which  he  afterwards  difplayed,  in  the  charafter       H, 
of  its  guardian.     Firft  of  all,  while  the  people  were  '    ^'     ~^ 
in  raptures  at  their  new  acquifition  of  freedom,  left  b.c.  507! 
they  might  afterwards  be  perverted  by  the  impor- 
tunities or  prefents  of  the  princes,  he  bound  them 
by  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  fuffer  any  man  to 
affume  the  authority  of  King  at  Rome.     Next,  in 
order  that  the  fulnefs  of  their  body  might  give  the 
greater  weight  to  the  fenate,  he  filled  up  the  num- 
ber of  the  fenators,  which  had  been  diminifhed  by 
the  King's  murders,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred, 
elefting  uito  that  body  the  principal  men  of  equef- 
trian  rank;  and  hence  the  praftice  is  faid  to  have 
taken  its  rife,  of  fummoning  to  the  fenate  thofe  who 
are  Fathers,  and  thofe  who  are  Confcripti  ;  for  they 
called  thofe  who  were  eleded  into  this  new  fenate 
Confcripti.     This  had  a   wonderful  effedl  towards 
producing  concord  in  the  ftate,  and  in  attaching  the 
affection  of  the  commons  to  the  Patricians. 

II.  People  then  turned  their  attention  to  matters 
ot  religion ;  and  becaufe  fome  public  religious  rites 
had  been  ufually  performed  by  the  Kings  in  perfon, 
in  order  that  there  Ihould  be  no  want  of  one  on  any 
occafion,  they  appointed  a  king  of  the  facrifices.  ^ 
This  office  they  made  fubjedl  to  the  jurifditkion 
of  the  pontiff,  fearing  left  honour,  being  joined  to 
the  title,  might  in  fome  ftiape  be  injurious  to  liberty, 
which  was  then  the  firft  object  of  their  concern : 
I  know  not  whether  they  did  not  carry  to  excefs 
their  great  anxiety  to  raife  bulwarks  to  it,  on  ail 
fides,  even  in  points  of  the  moft  trivial  confe- 
quence ;  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  confuls,  though 
there  was  no  other  caufe  of  diflike,  became  a  fubjecl 
of  jealoufy  to  the  people.  It  was  alleged,  that  "  the 
"  Tarquinii  had  been  too  long  accuftomed  to  the 
"  poffeihon  of  fovereign  power :  Prifcus  firft  be- 
"  ganj  next  indeed  reigned  Servius  TuUius,  yet 
9  "  though 
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BOOK  **  though   that   interruption    occurred,   Tarquinii 

II-  "  Superbus  never  lofl  fight  of  the  crown,  fo  ; 
Y  n''  _  "  confider  it  the  right  of  another;  but,  by  vi< 
B.C.  jo;!  '*  ^^^  flagitious  means,  reclaimed  it,  as  the  inheri 
**  ance  cf  his  family.  Now,  that  Superbus  h; 
**  been  expelled,  the  government  was  in  the  han^ 
*'  of  CoUatinus ;  the  Tarquinii  knew  not  how 
"  live  in  a  private  ftation  ;  the  very  name  itfelf  w 
"  difpleafing,  and  dangerous  to  liberty.**  The 
difcourfes  were,  at  firft,  gradually  circulated  throuj 
every  part  of  the  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  tl 
difpofition  of  the  people.  After  the  fufpicions  i 
the  commons  had,  by  thefe  luggeflions,  been  fuf 
ciently  excited,  Brutus  called  them  together  :  wh< 
they  were  aflcmbled,  after  firfl  reciting  the  oa 
which  the  people  had  taken,  that  *'  they  wou 
*'  never  fuff'er  a  King  at  Rome,  or  any  thing  elfe  th 
*'  might  be  dangerous  to  liberty  ;'*  he  told  ther 
that  "  they  mufl  fupport  this  refolution  with  the 
**  utmofl  power ;  and  that  no  circumftance,  of  ai 
*'  tendency  that  way,  ought  to  be  overlooked  :  th 
**  from  his  regard  to  the  perfon  alluded  to,  he  me 
**  tioned  the  matter  unwillingly ;  nor  would  he  ha' 
*'  mentioned  it  at  all,  did  not  his  affeQion  for  tl 
*'  commonwealth  outweigh  all  other  confideratior 
*'  The  Roman  people  did  not  think  that  they  h; 
*'  recovered  entire  freedom :  the  regal  family,  tl 
"  regal  name  remained,  not  only  in  the  city,  but 
*'  the  government :  this  was  a  circumflance,  n 
**  merely  unpropitious,  but  dangerous,  to  libert 
*'  Do  you,  Lucius  Tarquinius,  of  your  own  accor 
"  remove  from  us  this  apprehenfion :  we  remer 
"  ber,  we  acknowledge  that  you  expelled  tl 
"  princes:  complete  your  kindnefs:  carry  hen 
*'  their  name.  Your  countrymen,  on  my  recor 
*'  mendation,  will  not  only  give  you  up  your  pr 
**  perty,  but  if  you  have  occalion  for  more,  w 
"  make  liberal  additions  to  it.  Depart  in  frien 
'*  fhip.     Deliver   the    flate   from    this,   it  may  1 

"  groun 
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«*  groundlefs,    apprehenfion ;    but   the   opinion    Is  BOOK 
"  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  that,  only  with  the       ^^' 
"  race  of  the  Tarquinii,  will  kingly  power  depart  y  r'^T/ 
"  hence."     Aftonifhment  at  this  extraordinary  and  B.C.507! 
unexpected  affair  at  firft  deprived  the  conful  of  all 
power  of  utterance  ;  and  when  he  afterwards  began 
to  fpeak,  the  principal  men  of  the  ftate  gathered  round 
him,  and  with  earned  importunity  urged  the  fame 
requeft.     Others  affefted  him  lefs ;  but  when  Spu- 
rius  Lucretius,  his  fuperior  in  age,  and  dignity  of 
character,   and  his  father-in-law  befides,   began  to 
try  every  method  of  perfuafion,   ufmg,   by  turns, 
arguments  and  intreaties,  that  he  would  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  overcome  by  the  general  fenfe  of  his  country- 
men,  the  conful,  fearing  left  hereafter,    when  he 
fhould  have  returned  to  a  private  ftation,  the  fame 
meafures  might  be  ufed  againft  him,  with  the  addi- 
tion perhaps  of  confifcation  of  his  property,  and  other 
marks  of  ignominy,  refigned   the  office  of  conful, 
and,   removing  all  his  effects   to  Lavinium,   with- 
drew from  the  territories  of  the  ftate.     Brutus,  in 
purfuance  of  a  decre©  of  the  fenate,  propofed  to  the 
people,  that  all  who  were  of  the  Tarquinian  family 
fhould  be  banifhed  ;  and  in  an  affembly  of  the  Cen- 
turies, he  elected  for  his  colleague,  Publius  Vale- 
rius, who  had  been  his  afTiftant  in  expelling  the 
royal  family. 

III.  No  perfon  now  doubted  but  war  would  be 
immediately  commenced  by  the  Tarquinii :  that 
event,  however,  did  not  take  place  fo  foon  as  was  ex- 
pelled. But,  what  they  entertained  no  apprehenfion 
of,  liberty  was  very  near  being  loft,  by  fee  ret  machi- 
nations and  treachery.  There  were,  among  the 
Romans,  feveral  young  men  of  no  inconfiderable 
families,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  King,  had 
indulged  their  pleafures  too  freely  ;  and  being  of  the 
fame  age,  and  conftant  companions  of  the  younger 
Tarquinii,  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  in  a  princely 

ftyle: 
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BOOK  ftyle :  the  privileges  of  all  ranks  being  now  reduce 
il.       to  one  level,  thefc  grew  uneafy  at  the  refiraint  hen 

Y  » '         by  laid  on  their  irregularities,  and  complained  he; 

B.C.  ro7.  ^'^y  ^niong  themfelves,  that  the  liberty  of  others  ha 
impofed  flavery  on  them.  **  A  King  was  a  huma 
*'  being  ;  from  him  might  a  requed  be  obtainec 
*'  whether  right  or  wrong ;  with  him  there  wa 
**  room  for  favour,  and  for  a61s  of  kindnefs ;  h 
*'  could  be  angry,  and  he  could  forgive ;  he  kne' 
**  a  diftinftion  between  a  friend  and  an  enemy.  Bl 
**  the  law  was  a  deaf  inexorable  being,  calculate 
"  rather  for  the  fafefy  and  advantage  of  the  pooi 
*'  than  of  the  rich  ;  and  admitted  of  no  relaxation  c 
"  indulgence,  if  its  bounds  were  tranfgreflcd.  Me 
"  being  liable  to  fo  many  miftakes,  to  have  no  othe 
"  fecurity  but  innocence  is  a  hazardous  fituation.' 
While  their  minds  were  in  this  difcontented  ftatc 
ambafladors  arrived  from  the  Tarquinii,  who,  with 
out  any  mention  of  their  reftoration,  demanded  onl 
their  effefts  :  the  fenate,  having  granted  theia  a 
audience,  continued  their  deliberations  on  the  fuh 
jed  for  feveral  days,  being  apprehenfive  that  a  re 
^  fufal  to  give  them  up,  would  afford  a  plaufible  rea 
^  fon  for  a  war,  and  the  giving  them  up,  a  fund  i: 
aid  of  it.  Meanwhile  the  ambafladors  were  bufil 
employed  in  fchemes  of  another  nature  :  whilft  the 
openly  J.mr.nded  the  effcfts,  they  were  fecretl 
forming  a  plan  for  recovering  the  throne,  an 
addrefling  themfelves  to  the  young  nobles,  feemingl 
on  the  bufinefs  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  i: 
charge,  they  made  trial  of  their  difpofitions.  T 
thofe  who  lent  an  ear  to  their  fuggeftions,  they  deli 
vered  letters  from  the  Tarquinii,  and  concerte( 
meafures  with  them  for  receiving  thofe  princes  pri 
vately  into  the  city  by  night. 

IV.  The  bufinefs  was  firft  intrufl:ed  to  the  brc 
thers  of  the  name  of  Vitellii,  and  thofe  of  the  nam 
of  Aquillii ;  a  filler  of  the  Viiellii  had  been  marriei 

t( 
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to  the  conful  Brutus,  and  there  were  two  fons  born  BOOK 
of  that  marriage,  now  grown  up,  Titus  and  Tiberius :  ^^• 
thefe  were  led  in,  by  their  uncles,  to  take  part  in  y^^"^ 
the  defign  ;  and  feveral  others  of  the  young  nobility  B.C.  507. 
were  drawn  into  the  confpiracy,  whofe  names,  at 
this  di fiance  of  time,  are  unknown.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  advifed  the  giving 
up  of  the  property,  having  prevailed  in  the  fenate, 
this  afforded  the  ambaifadors  a  pretext  for  remaining 
in  the  city,  becaufc  they  had  been  allowed  time  by 
the  confuls  to  procure  carriages  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  effects  of  the  princes ;  all  which  time  they 
fpent  in  confultations  with  the  confpirators,  and  had, 
by  preffing  inftances,  prevailed  upon  them  to  fend 
letters  for  the  Tarquinii ;  for  "  without  thefe,  how 
**  could  they  be  fo  fully  aifured,  as  an  affair  of  that 
"  high  importance  required,  that  the  report  of  the 
*'  ambaffadors  was  not  groundlefs  ?**  Thefe  letters, 
given  as  a  pledge  of  their  fmcerity,  proved  the  means 
of  detecting  the  plot :  for  the  day  before  that  on 
which  they  were  to  return  to  the  Tarquinii,  the 
ambafladors  happening  to  fup  with  the  Vitellii,  and 
the  confpirators  having  here  in  private  had  much 
converfation,  as  was  natural,  on  the  fubjeft  of  their 
new  enterprife,  their  difcourfe  was  overheard  by  one 
of  the  flaves,  who  had,  before  this,  difcovered  that 
fuch  a  defign  was  in  agitation,  but  waited  for  this 
opportunity,  until  the  letters  fhould  be  given  to  the 
ambafladors ;  becaufe  thefe,  being  feized,  would 
furnifli  full  proof  of  the  tranfadion.  As  foon  as  he 
found  that  they  were  delivered,  he  made  a  difcovery 
of  the  affair  to  the  confuls.  The  confuls,  fetting 
out  from  home  diredlly,  and  apprehending  the 
ambaffadors  and  confpirators  in  the  fad,  effedually 
crufhed  the  affair  without  any  tumult ;  taking  par- 
ticular care,  with  regard  to  the  letters,  that  they 
fhould  not  efcape  them.  They  inftantly  threw  the 
traitors  into  chains,  but  hefitated  for  fome  time  with 
regard  to  proceeding  againft  the  ambaffadors ;  and 
VOL.  I.  I  though, 
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BOOK  though,  by  their  behaviour,  they  had  deferved  to  be 

II-       treated  as  enemies,  yet  regard  to  the  law  of  nations 

'JIT^.  P'-evailed. 

B.C.  507. 

V.  With   refpeft  to   the   efTeds  of  the  princes, 

which  they  had  before  ordered  to  be  reftored,  the 
bufmefs  was  now  laid  before  the  fenate  for  re-con- 
fideration  ;  and  they,  aduated  entirely  by  refentment, 
decreed,  that  they  ftiould  not  be  reftored,  but  con- 
verted to  the  ufe  of  the  ftate.      They  were,  there- 
fore, given  up  to  the  commons  as  plunder,  with  the 
•  intent,   that   thefe,   after   fuch   an   ad   of  violence 
againft  the  princes,  as  the  feizing  of  their  efFei^, 
might  for  ever   lofe  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
them.    The  land  of  the  Tarquinii,  which  lay  between 
the  city  and  the  Tiber,  being  confecrated  to  the  god 
of  war,  has,  from  that  time,  been  called  the  Field 
of  Mars.     It  happened,  that  there  was  then  on  thai 
ground  a  crop  of  corn,  ripe  for   the  fickle,  and, 
becaufe  it  would  be  an  impiety  to  make  ufe  of  thii 
produce  of  the  field,  a  great  number  of  men  were 
fent  in  at  once,  who,  having  cut  it  down,  carried  ii 
in  bafkets,  and  threw  it,   grain  and  ftraw  together 
into  the  Tiber,  whofe  waters  were  low  at  that  time 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  the  middle  of  fummer 
The  heaps  of  corn  then  being  frequently  ftopped  foi 
a  while  in  the  (hallows,  and   having  contracted  ; 
covering  of  mud,  funk,  and  remained  fixed,  and  b] 
thefe  means,  with  the  afflux  of  other  materials  whicf 
the   ftream  is   apt   to  carry  down,  an  illand*  wa 
gradually  formed.     I   fuppofe  that   mounds  wen 
afterwards  added,  and  afliftance  given  by  art,  to  raif 
the  furface  to  its  prefent  height,  and  give  it  fufficien 
firmnefs  to  fupport  temples  and  porticoes.     Afte 
the  people  had   made  plunder  of  the  effe£ls  of  thi 
princes,  the  traitors  were  condemned  and  executed 

*  Between  the  Janiculum  and  the  city.  It  was  afterward 
celled  the  Ht^y  Ifland,  from  the  number  of  temples  buil 
i^oiwat.       ^ 

An< 
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And  the  execution  was  the  more  remarkable  on  this  BOOK 
account,  that  his  office  cf  conful  impofed  on  a  father       II. 
the  fevere  duty  of  infliding  punifhment  on  his  own  '    ~'"  -^ 
fons ;    and  that  he,    who  ought  not  to  have  been  ^ q  \tn' 
prefent  as  a  fpedator,  was  yet  the  very  perfon  whom 
fortune  pitched    on    to  exa£t  the  penalty  of  their 
offence.    The  youths,  all  of  the  firfl  diftinction,  ftood 
tied  to  ftikes,  but  the  fons  of  the  conful  entirely 
engageti  the  eyes  of  the  fped;ators,  as  if  the  others 
were  peifons  unknown  ;  and  people  felt  compaflion, 
not  only  for    their   puniihment,    but  even  for  the 
crime  by  which  they  had  brought  it  on  themfelves  : 
to  think  that  "  they  could,  during  that  year  parti- 
*'  cularly,  have  been  induced  to  entertain  a  defign 
"  of  betraying  their  country,    juft  delivered  from 
"  tyranny,  their  father  its  deliverer,  the  confullhip, 
"  which  had  commenced  in  the  Junian  family,  the 
*'  Patricians,  commons,  in  a  word,  whatever  Rome 
**  held  in  highefl  veneration,  into  the  hands  of  one 
*'  who    was   formerly  a  tyrannical  King,    now  an 
"  enraged    exile."      The    confuls    mounted    their 
throne,  and  the  liclors  were  fent  to  inflidt  the  punifh- 
ment :  after  flripping  the  criminals  naked,  they  beat 
them  with  rods,  and  belieaded  them  ;  whilfl,  through 
the  whole  procefs  of  the  aii'air,  the  looks  and  coun- 
tenance of  Brutus  afforded  an  extraordinary  fpec- 
tacle,  the  feelings  of  iho  father  often  flruggling  with 
the  charader  of  the  magiltrate  enforcing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.     Jultice  done  to  the  offenders,  in 
order  to  exhibit  a  ifriking  example  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes,    in  their   treatment  of  the  feveral 
parties,  they  gave,  as  a  reward  to  the  difcoverer  of 
the  treafon,  a  i'um  of  money  out  of  the  treafury,  his 
freedom,  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.     This  man  is 
faid  to  be  the  firfl  who  was  made  free  by  the  Vin- 
dida*.      Some    think   that  the  term  "  Vindida" 

wa^ 

*  The  mlndiSa  Mras  a  rod,  or  waod,  with  which  the  conful,  ia 
early  times,  afterward*  the  city-prsBtor*  (buck  the  flaTe  p^e•^ 

1  a  \^Dted'      » 
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BOOK  was  taken  from  him,  his  name  having  been Vindi* 
H.       cius  :  after  him,  it  obtained,  as  a  rule,  that  whoevei 
'    "'"  "'  was  made  free  in  that  manner,  fhould  be  confidered 
Wr'  rll'  and  admitted  a  citizen. 


B.C. 507. 


VI.  Tarquinius,  on  being  informed  of  thefe  tranf- 
adtions,  became  inflamed,  not  only  with  grief  foi 
the  difappointment  of  fuch  promifmg  hopes,  bui 
with  hatred  and  rcfentment ;  and,  findmg  every  paO 
fhut  againfl  fecrct  plots,  determined  to  have  recourf< 
to  open  war  ;  and,  to  that  end,  he  went  round  to  all 
the  cities  of  Etruria,  in  the  character  of  a  fuppliant 
addrefling  himfelf  particularly  to  the  people  of  Vei 
and  Tarquinii,  intreating  them,  "  not  to  fufFer  him 
"  who  was  fprung  from  themfelves,  and  of  the  fame 
"  blood  ;  who  was  lately  poflefled  of  fo  great  j 
*'  kingdom,  now  exiled  and  in  want,  to  perifl 
*'  before  their  eyes,  together  with  the  young  mer 
"  his  fons.  Others  had  been  invited  from  foreigr 
**  countries  to  Rome,  to  fill  the  throne;  but  he 
"  when  in  pofleffion  of  the  government,  and  whil( 
"  he  was  employing  his  arms  in  extending  th( 
'*  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  expelled  by  : 
*'  villanous  confpiracy  of  men  who  were  mof 
"  clofely  connefted  with  him  ;  who,  becaufe  no  on( 
"  of  their  number  was  qualified  to  hold  the  reins  o 
"  government,  had  forcibly  (hared  the  feveral  part 
"  of  it  among  them,  and  had  given  up  his  propert] 
**  to  be  plundered  by  the  populace,  to  the  inten 
**  that  all  might  be  equally  guilty.  He  only  wilhec 
*'  to  be  reftored  to  his  own  country  and  crown,  an( 
**  to  be  avenged  on  his  ungrateful  fubjedts.  Hi 
"  befought  them  to  fupport  and  aiTifl  him,  and,  a 
*'  the  fame  time,  to  take  revenge  for  the  injurie 

fented  to  him  for  enfranchifement,  the  owner  having  previoufl 
giren  him  a  flight  blow,  and  let  him  go  out  of  his  hands.  Th 
praetor  then  gave  the  rod  to  a  lifter,  who  likewife  ftruck  th 
perfon  manumitted.  He  was  then  regittered  as  a  freeman,  ani 
affumed  the  cap,  the  fymbol  of  liberty,  with  much  ceremony 
in  the  temple  of  Feronia. 
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"  which  they  themfelves  had  fuftained  of  old,  for  BOOK 
"  their  legions  fo  often  flaughtered,  and  their  lands  H. 
"  taken  from  them.'*  Thefe  arguments  had  the  y  ^/""^ 
defired  effed  on  the  Veientians,  every  one  of  whom  b.c.  507. 
earneftly,  and  with  menaces,  declared  that  they 
ought  now  at  leaft,  with  a  Roman  at  their  head,  to 
efface  the  memory  of  their  difgraces,  and  recover, 
by  arms,  what  they  had  loft.  The  people  of  Tar- 
quinii  were  moved  by  his  name,  and  his  relation  to 
themfelves :  they  thought  it  redounded  to  their  ho- 
nour, that  their  countrymen  fhoiild  reign  at  Rome. 
Thus  two  armies  of  two  Itaies  followed  Tarquinius 
to  demand  his  reftoration,  and  profecute  war  againft 
the  Ron.ans.  When  they  advanced  into  the  Ro- 
man territories,  the  confuls  marched  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Valerius  led  the  infantry,  in  order  of  battle  j 
Brutus,  with  the  cavalry,  marched  at  fome  diftance 
before  them,  in  order  to  procure  intelligence.  In 
like  manner,  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
pofed  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Aruns  Tar- 
quinius, the  King's  fon ;  the  King  himfelf  foilowt'd 
with  the  legions.  Aruns,  perceiving  at  a  diftance, 
by  the  lid^ors,  that  a  conlul  was  there,  and  after- 
wards, on  a  nearer  approach,  plainly  diftinguiftiing 
Brutus  by  his  face,  became  inflamed  with  rage,  and 
cried  out,  "  That  is  the  man  who  has  driven  us  as 
"  exiles  from  our  country ;  fee  how  he  marches  in 
"  ftate,  decorated  with  our  enfigns :  ye  gods,  aven- 
"  gers  of  Kings,  aflift  me !"  He  then  fpurred  on 
his  horfe,  and  drove  furioufly  againft  the  conlul. 
Brutus  perceived  that  the  attack  was  meant  for  him ; 
and  as  it  was  at  that  time  reckoned  not  improp>er 
for  generals  themfelves  to  engage  in  fight,  he  eagerly 
oflered  himfelf  to  the  combat ;  and  they  advanced 
againft  each  other  with  fuch  furious  animofity,  neither 
thinking  of  guarding  his  own  perfon,  but  folely  intent 
on  wounding  his  enemy,  that,  in  the  violence  of 
the  conflid,  each  of  them  received  his  antagonift's 
fpear  in  his  body,  through  his  buckler,  and  being 

I  3  entangled 
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BOOK  entangled  together  by  the  two  fpears,  they  both  fell 

H-        lifelefs  from  their  horfes.     At  the  lame  time,  the  reft 

Y  n'        of  the  cavalry  began  to  engage,  and  were  (hojtly 

B  C.  C07!  ^^^^  joined  by  the  infantry  :  a  batrle  then  enfued,  in 

which  victory  feemed  alternately  to  incline  to  either 

party,  the  advantages  being  nearly  equal  :  for  the 

right  wings  of  both  armies  got  the  better,  and  the 

left  were  worfted.     At  length  the  Veientians,  accuf- 

tomed  to  be  vanquifhed  by  the  Roman  troops,  were 

routed  and  difperfed  :  the  Tarquinians,  a  new  enemy, 

not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  even,  on  their  fide, 

made  the  Romans  give  way. 

VII.  Though  fuch  was  the  iflue  of  the  battle,  yet 
fo  great  terror  took  polfefTion  of  Tarquinius  and  the 
•Etrurians,  that,  giving  up  the  enterprife  as  imprac- 
ticable, both  armies,  the  Veientian  and  the  Tarqui- 
nian,  retired  by  night  to  their  refpeclive  countries. 
To  the  accounts  of  this  battle,  writers  have  added 
miracles  j  that,  during  the  filence  of  the  following 
night,  a  loud  voice  was  uttered  from  the  Arfian 
wood,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  Syl- 
vanus,  in  thefe  words :  *'  The  number  of  the  Etru- 
"  rians  who  fell  in  the  engagement  was  the 
"  greater  by  one.  The  Romans  have  the  vidory." 
The  Romans  certainly  departed  from  the  field  as 
conquerors,  the  Etrurians  as  vanquifhed :  for  when 
day  appeared,  and  not  one  of  the  enemy  was  to  be 
feen,  the  conful,  Publius  Valerius,  collefted  the 
fpoils,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  He  cele- 
brated the  funeral  of  his  colleague  with  the  utmofl 
degree  of  magnificence  which  thofe  times  could 
afford ;  but  a  much  higher  mark  of  honour  to  the 
deceafed,  was  the  grief  expreffed  by  the  public, 
fmgularly  remarkable  in  this  particular,  that  the 
matrons  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  parent,  during  a 
whole  year,  in  gratitude  for  his  vigorous  exertions 
in  avenging  the  caufe  of  violated  chaflity.  In  a  little 
time,  the  conful  who  furvived,  fo  changeable  are  the 

minds 
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minds  of  the  populace,  from  having  enjoyed  a  high  BOOK 
degree  of  popularity,  became  an  object  not  only  of  II. 
jealoufy,  but  of  fufpicion,  attended  with  a  charge  of  ^^'T^''*"^ 
an  atrocious  nature  :  it  was  given  out  that  he  afpired  g  c  co? 
at  the  fovereignty,  becaufe  he  had  not  fubftituted  a  '  ' 
colleague  in  the  room  of  Brutus ;  and  befides,  was 
building  a  houfe  on  the  fummit  of  Mount  Velia, 
which,  in  fuch  a  lofty  and  ftrong  fituation,  would  be 
an  impregnable  fortrefs.  The  confuPs  mmd  was 
deeply  affetted  with  concern  and  indignation,  at 
finding  that  fuch  reports  were  circulated  and  be- 
lieved ;  he  therefore  fummoned  the  people  to  an 
affembly,  and,  ordering  the  fafces  to  be  lowered  *, 
mounted  the  roftrum.  It  was  a  fight  highly  pleafing 
to  the  multitude,  to  find  the  enfigns  of  fovereignty 
lowered  to  them,  and  an  acknowledgment  thus 
openly  given,  that  the  majefly  and  power  of  the 
people  were  fuperior  to  thole  or  the  conful.  Atten- 
tion being  ordered,  the  conful  extolled  the  good 
fortune  of  his  colleague,  who,  '*  after  having  accom- 
**  plifhed  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  and  being 
"  raifed  to  the  higheft  port  of  honour,  met  with 
"  death,  while  fighting  in  defence  of  the  republic, 
"  when  his  glory  had  arrived  at  full  maturity, 
"  without  having  excited  jealoufy :  whereas  he 
**  himfelf,  furviving  his  glory,  was  become  an  obje^ 
**  of  calumny  ;  and  from  the  charafter  of  deliverer 
*'  of  his  country,  had  funk  to  a  level  with  the 
"  Aquillii  and  Vitellii.  Will  no  degree  of  merit 
**  then,"  faid  he,  "  ever  gain  your  confidence,  fo 
*'  far  as  to  be  fecure  from  the  attacks  of  fufpicion  ? 
♦'  Could  I  have  the  leaft  apprehenfion  that  I,  the 
"  bittereft  enemy  to  filings,  Ihould  undergo  the 
**  charge  of  aimmg  at  kingly  power  ?  Suppofing 
«*  that  I  dwelt  in  the  very  citadel,  and  in  the  Capitol, 

*  At  the  fame  time,  he  took  the  axes  out  of  the  fafces,  and 
they  were  never,  afterwards,  carried  iathefaCces  of  the  confult 
within  the  city. 

14  **  could 
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BOOK  "  could  I  believe  that  I  was  an  objcft  of  terror  to 
n.        *'  my  countrymen  ?  Does  my  reputation  among  you 
Y  n  "  depend  on  fo  mere  a  trifle  ?     Is  my  title  to  your 

b!c*co7    "  confidence  fo  flightly  founded,  that  it  is  more  to 
"  be  confidered  where  I  am,  than  what  I  am  ?    ('i*' 
*'  zens,  the  houfe  of  Publius  Valerius   fhall  be 
*'  obftrudion  to  your  freedom  ;  the  Velian  mount 
"  fliall  be  fecure  to  you  :  1  will  not  only  bring  down 
"  my  houfe  to  the  plain,  but  will  fix  it  under  the 
"  hill,  that  your  dwellings  may  overlook  that  of  youi 
"  fufpedled  countryman.     Let  thofe  build  on  the 
"  Velian  mount  to  whom  ye  can  better  intruft  your 
"  liberty  than  to  Publius  Valerius.*'     Immediately 
all  the  materials  were  brought  down  from  the  Vel-  " 
mount,  and  the  houfe  was  built  at  the  foot  of  : 
hill,  where  the  temple  of  vidory  now  (lands. 

VIII.  Some  laws  were  then  propofed  by  the  con- 
ful,  which  not  only  cleared  him  from  all  fufpicion  oi 
a  defign  to  poflcis  himfelf  of  regal  power,  but  whoft 
tendency  wasfo  contrary  thereto,  that  they  even  ren- 
dered him  popular,  and  from  thence  he  acquired  th« 
furname  of  Publicola.  Such,  particularly,  was  thai 
concerning  an  appeal  to  the  people  again  ft  the 
decrees  of  the  magiftrates,  and  that  which  devotee 
both  the  perfon  and  goods  of  any  who  (hould  forir 
a  defign  of  afluniing  regal  power.  Thefe  laws 
were  highly  acceptable  to  the  populace,  and,  having 
effeded  the  ratification  of  them,  while  alone  ir 
office,  in  order  that  the  credit  of  them  might  b( 
entirely  his  own,  he  then  held  an  affembly  for  the 
eleftion  of  a  new  colleague.  The  conful  eleded  wa; 
Spurius  Lucretius,  who,  being  far  advanced  in  years 
and  too  feeble  to  fupport  the  duties  of  his  office 
died  in  a  few  davs  after.  Marcus  Horatius  Pulvillui 
was  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  Lucretius.  In  fom< 
old  writers  I  find  no  mention  of  Lucretius  as  conful 
they  place  Horatius  as  immediate  fucceflbr  to  Bru 
tus  :  I  fuppofe  he  was  not  taken  notice  of,  becaufe 

hij 
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his  confulate  was  not  fignalized  by  any  important  BOOK 
tranfa£lion.     The  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol       II. 
had  not  yet  been  dedicated  ;  the  confuls  Valerius  and  i^TT'    7* 
Horatius  caft  lots  which  fhould  perform  the  dedica-  B.C.C07! 
rion,  and  it  fell  to  Horatius.     Publicola  fet  out  to 
conduct  the  war  againft  the  Veientians.     The  friends 
of  Valerius  (hewed  more  difpleafure,  than  the  occafion 
merited,  at  the  dedication  of  a  temple  fo  celebrated 
being  given  to  Horatius.     Having  endeavoured,  by 
every  means,  to  prevent  its  taking  place,  and  all  their 
attempis  having  failed  of  fuccefs,  when  the  conful 
had  .ilrtady  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-poft,  and  was 
employed  in  offering  prayers  to  the  gods,  they  haftily 
addrelTed  him  with  the  fliocking  intelligence,  that  his 
fon  was  dead,  and  infilled  that  his  family  being  thus 
defiled,  he  could  not  dedicate  the  temple.     Whether 
he  doubted  the  truth  of  the  intelligence,  or  whether 
it  was  owing  to  great  firmnefs  of  mind,  we  are  not 
informed  with  certainty,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conjefture ; 
but  he  was  no  farther  diverted  from  the  bufmefs  he 
was  engaged  in,  by  that  information,  than  juft  to  give 
orders  that  the  body  fhould  be  buried ;   and.  Hill 
holding  the  poll,  hefinifhed  his  prayer,  and  dedicated 
the  temple.    Such  were  the  tranfadtions  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  occurred  during  the  firfl  year  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  royal  family.     The  next  confuls  Y.R.246. 
appointed  were,   Publius   Valerius,   a  fecond  time,  B.C.  506. 
and  Titus  Lucretius. 

IX.  Meanwhile,  the  Tarquinii  had  carried  their 
complaints  to  Lars  Porfena,  King  of  Clufium ;  and 
there,  mixing  admonitions  with  in  treaties,  they  at 
one  time  befought  him  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
thofe,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Etruria,  and 
were  of  the  fame  blood  and  name,  to  fpend  their 
lives  in  poverty  and  exile ;  then  warned  him  "  not 
"  to  let  this  new  pradice  of  dethroning  Kings  pro- 
"  ceed  without  chaltilement ;  adding,  that  liberty 
"  had    in   itfelf  fufficient  fweets    to  allure  others 

"  io 
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BOOK"  to  follow  the  example,  unlefs  Kings  would  (hex 
II-       "  the  fame  degree  of  vigour,  in  fupport  of  kingly 
y  D^^~^  "  power,  which  the  people  exerted  to  wreft  it  fron 
B.C.  co6.  **  them :  the  higheft   ranks  would  be  reduced  to  ! 
"  level  with  the  lowefl  :  there  would  be  no  dignity 
*'  no  pre-eminence  among  the  feveral  members  o 
"  fociety  :  there  would  foon  be  an  end  of  regal  autho 
"  rity,  which  among  gods  and  men  had  heretofor( 
"  been  held  in  the  higheft  degree  of  elUmation.* 
Porfena,  confidering  it  as  highly  conducive  to  th< 
honour  of  Etruria,  that  there  (hould  be  a  King  a 
Rome,  and  alfo  that  that  King  fhould  be  of  Etruriai 
race,    led  an  army   to  Rome,    determined    to  fup 
port  his  pretenfions  by  force  of  arms.     Never  oi 
any   former  occafion  were  the  fenate   ftruck  wit! 
fuch  terror,  fo  powerful  was  the  ftate  of  Clufiun 
at  that  time,  and  fo  great  the  name  of  Porfena :  noi 
were  they  in  dread  of  their  enemies  only,  but  alfo  o! 
their  own  countrymen ;  left  the  Roman  populace 
overcome  by  their  fears,  might  admit  the  Kings  intc 
the  city,  and,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  fubmit  to  flavery 
The  fenate,  therefore,  at  this  feafon  pradifed  man) 
conciliatory  meafures   toward  the  commons :    theii 
firft  care  was  applied  to  the  markets,   and  people 
were  fent,  fome  to  the  Volfcians,  others  to  Cumae. 
to  purchafe  com ;  the  privilege  alfo  of  felling  fair, 
becaufe  the  price  had  been  raifed  to  an  extravagant 
height,  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  perfons, 
and  placed  entirely  under  the  management  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  commons  were  alfo  exempted  from  port- 
duties  and  taxes,   that  the   public  expences  might 
fall  upon  the  rich,  who  were  equal  to  the  burthen, 
the  poor  paying  tax  fufficient  if  they  educated  their 
children.      This    indulgent    care    preferved    fuch 
harmony    in   the   ftate,    even   during   the  people's 
fevere  fufFerings  afterwards,  from  fiege  and  famine, 
that  the  name  of  King  was  abhorred  by  all  j  nor 
did   any   fmgle  perfon,    in  after  times,   ever  ac- 
quire fuch  a  high  degree  of  popularity  by  artful 

intrigues. 
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intrigues,  as  the  whole  fenate  then  obtained  by  their  BOOK 
wife  ad minift ration.  11- 

X.  As  the  enemy  drew  nigh,  every  one  removed  px.  506* 
haftily  from  the  country  into  the  city,  on  every  fide 
of  which  ftrong  guards  were  ported.  Some  parts 
feemed  well  fecured  by  the  walls,  others  by  the 
Tiber  running  clofe  to  them.  The  Sublician  bridge 
was  very  near  affording  the  enemy  an  entrance, 
had  it  not  been  for  one  man,  Horalius  Codes :  no 
other  bulwark  had  the  fortune  of  Rome  on  that 
day.  He  happened  to  be  polled  on  guard  at  the 
bridge,  and  when  he  faw  the  Janiculum  taken  by  a 
fudden  aflault,  and  the  enemy  pouring  down  from 
thence  in  full  fpeed,  his  countrymen  in  diforder 
and  confufion  no  longer  attempting  oppofition,  but 
quitting  their  ranks,  he  caught  hold  of  every  one 
that  he  could,  and,  appealing  to  gods  and  men, 
affured  them,  that  "  it  was  in  vain  that  they  fled, 
"  after  deferting  the  poll  which  could  prote^ 
'*  them ;  that  if  they  pafl'ed  the  bridge,  and  left 
"  it  behind  them,  they  would  foon  fee  greater 
"  numbers  of  the  enemy  in  the  Palatium  and  the 
"  Capitol,  than  in  the  Janiculum  ;  wherefore  he 
"  advifed  and  warned  them  to  break  down  the 
"  bridge,  by  their  fwords,  fire,  or  any  other  eflec- 
"  tual  means,  while  he  fliould  fuftain  the  attack  of 
"  the  enemy,  as  long  as  it  was  poflible  for  one  per- 
"  fon  to  withlland  them."  He  then  advanced  to 
the  firft  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  being  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  ihofe  who  fhewed  their  backs  in 
retreating  from  the  fight,  by  his  facing  to  the  front, 
with  his  arms  prepared  for  a6lion,  he  aftonilhed  the 
enemy  by  fuch  wonderful  intrepidity.  Shame  how- 
ever prevailed  on  two  to  remain  with  him,  Spurius 
Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius,  both  of  them  men  of 
diflinguifhed  families  and  charaders :  with  their 
afliflance  he,  for  a  time,  fupported  the  firft  ftorm, 

and 
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BOOK  and  the  moll  furious  part  of  the  light.     Even  the 
H.       he  fent  back,  when  the  bridge  was  nearly  dellrc 

Y  n'    J^  and  thofe  who  were  employed  in  breaking  it  d-  .. 

B.C.coc!  called  upon  them  to  retire;  then  darting  fien 
menacing  looks  at  each  of  the  leaders  of  the  Etri 
rians,  he  fometimes  challenged  them  Hngly,  fom 
times  upbraided  them  all  together,  as  flavesof  haughi 
Kings,  who,  incapable  of  relifhing  liberty  themfelve 
had  come  to  wrefl  it  from  others.  For  a  confide 
able  time  they  hefitated,  looking  about  for  fon 
other  to  begin  the  combat :  fhame  at  length  p« 
their  troops  in  motion,  and,  fetting  up  a  fhout,  the 
poured  their  javelins  from  all  fides  againft  the 
fingle  opponent :  all  which  having  (luck  in  the  fl  ' 
with  which  he  guarded  himielf,  and  he  dill  pei . 
ing  with  the  fame  undaunted  refolution,  and  wit 
haughty  ftrides,  to  keep  poffefTion  of  his  pod,  the 
had  now  refolved,  by  making  a.  violent  pufh,  t 
force  him  from  it,  when  the  craih  of  the  fallin 
bridge,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  fhout  raifed  by  th 
Romans,  for  joy  at  having  completed  their  purpoft 
filled  them  with  fudden  difmay,  and  flopped  thei 
from  proceeding  in  the  attempt.  Then  Cocleb  fait 
'*  Holy  father,  Tiberinus,  I  befeech  thee  to  receiv 
"  thefe  arms,  and  this  thy  foldier,  into  thy  propitiot 
**  flream.**  With  thefe  words,  armed  as  he  was,  h 
leaped  down  into  the  Tiber,  and  through  fhowers  c 
darts  which  fell  around  him,  fwam  fafe  acrols  to  hi 
friends,  having  exhibited  a  degree  of  intrepidit 
which,  in  after  times,  was  more  generally  ceie 
brated  than  beheved.  The  flate  ihewed  a  grate 
ful  fenfe  of  fuch  high  defert ;  a  flatue  was  erecte 
to  him  in  the  Comitium,  with  a  grant  of  land  2 
large  as  he  could  plough  completely  in  one  da) 
The  zeal  of  private  perfons  too  was  confpicuouj 
amidll  the  honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  public 
for,  great  as  the  fcarcity  then  was,  every  one  contri 
buted  fomething  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  ftoc] 
8  c 
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of  their  family,  abridging  themfelves  of  their  own  BOOK 
proper  fupport.  II- 

Y  R  2x6 
XI.  Porfena,  difappointed  of  fuccefs  in  this  firft  50.506. 

effort,  changed  his  plan  from  an  aflfaiilt  to  a  blockade ; 
and,  leaving  a  force  fufficient  to  fecure  the  Janiculum, 
encamped  his  main  body  in  the  plain  along  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  at  the  fame  time  colledting  fhips  from 
all  quarters,  at  once  to  guard  the  paflage,  that  no 
corn  fhould  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  to  enable 
his  troops  to  crofs  over  the  river,  in  different  places, 
as  occafion  offered,  to  lay  wafle  the  country.  In  a 
fhort  time  he  extended  his  depredations  fo  fuccefs- 
fully,  through  every  part  of  the  Roman  territories, 
that  people  were  obliged  to  convey  their  eifefts  into 
the  city,  as  alfo  their  cattle,  which  no  one  would 
venture  to  drive  without  the  gates.  The  Etrurians 
were  permitted  to  aft  in  this  uncontrolled  manner, 
not  fo  much  through  fear,  as  defign ;  for  Valerius 
the  conful,  intent  on  gaining  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  unexpefted  attack  on  a  large  number  of 
them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  unprepared,  over- 
looked trifling  advantages,  referving  his  force  for 
a  fevere  revenge  on  a  more  important  occafion. 
With  this  view,  in  order  to  allure  the  plunderers,  he 
gave  orders  to  his  men  to  drive  out  fome  cattle 
through  the  Efquiline  gate,  which  was  at  the  oppofite 
fide  from  the  enemy;  judging  that  thefe  would  foon 
get  information  of  it,  becauie,  during  the  blockade 
and  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  many  of  the  flaves 
turned  traitors  and  deferted.  Accordingly  they 
were  informed  of  it  by  a  deferter,  and  paffed  over 
the  river  in  much  greater  numbers  than  ufual, 
in  hopes  of  getting  poifefTion  of  the  entire  booty. 
Publius  Valerius  then  ordered  Titus  Herminius, 
with  a  fmall  body  of  men,  to  lie  concealed  near  the 
two-mile  ftone  on  the  Gabian  road;  Spurius  Lartius, 
with  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  to  ft  and  at  the 
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BOOK  Colline  gate  until  the  enemy  ihould  pafs  by,  and 

II.  then  to  take  pofi  in  their  rear,  fo  as  to  cut  off  th- 
'  ~»  -'  retreat  to  the  river :  the  other  conful,  Titus  Lucretii.  , 
B  C  co6  ^^^  (ome  companies  of  foot,  marched  out  of  the 
Naevian  gate ;  Valerius  himfelf  led  down  his  chofen 
cohorts  from  the  Coeiian  mount,  and  thefe  were  the 
firft  who  were  obferved  by  the  enemy.  Herminius, 
as  foon  as  he  found  that  the  alarm  was  taken,  rufhed 
out  from  his  ambulh,  to  take  his  fhare  in  the  fray, 
and  while  the  Etrurians  were  bufied  in  forming  an 
oppofition  to  Valerius,  fell  upon  their  rear;  the  fhout 
was  returned,  both  from  the  right  and  from  the  left ; 
from  the  Colline  gate  on  one  hand,  and  the  Naevian 
on  the  other.  The  plunderers  being  thus  furrounded, 
deftitute  of  fkrength  to  make  head  againfl:  their 
adverfaries,  and  mut  out  from  all  poflibility  of  a 
retreat,  were  cut  to  pieces.  After  this  the  Etrurians 
confined  their  ravages  to  narrower  limits. 

XII.  The  fiege  continued  notwithflanding,  and 
provifions  becoming  exceedingly  fcarce  and  dear, 
Porfena  entertained  hopes,  that,  by  remaining  quiet 
in  his  prefent  pofition,  he  fhould  become  mafter  of 
the  city ;  when  Caius  Mucius,  a  noble  youth,  filled 
with  indignation  on  reflecting  that  the  Roman  people, 
while  they  were  in  bondage  under  their  Kings,  were 
never  in  any  war  befieged  by  any  enemy,  and  that 
the  fame  people,  now  in  a  (late  of  freedom,  were 
held  befieged  by  thofe  very  Errurians  whofe  armies 
they  had  often  routed,  refolved  therefore,  by  fome 
great  and  daring  effort,  to  remove  fuch  reproach. 
At  firfl  he  defigned  to  make  his  way  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  without  communicating  his  inten- 
tion; but  afterwards,  dreading  left,  if  he  fhould 
go  without  the  order  of  the  confuls,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  any,  he  might  be  apprehended  by  the 
Roman  guards,  and  brought  back  as  a  deferter,  an 
imputation  for  which  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
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the  city  would  afford  plaufible  grounds,  he  applied  BOOK 
to  the  fenate,  and  told  them,  "  Fathers,  I  intend  ^^ 
"  to  crofs  the  Tiber,  and  to  enter,  if  I  can,  the  ene-  y  „ '  , 
"  my*s  camp,  not  to  feek  for  plunder,  or  to  revenge  B.C.  cod! 
"  their  depredations  in  kind  ;  the  blow  which  I 
"  meditate,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  is  of  more  im- 
"  portance."  The  fenate  gave  their  approbation,  and 
he  fet  out  with  a  fword  concealed  under  his  garment. 
When  he  came  into  the  camp,  he  took  his  place  clofe 
to  the  King's  tribunal,  where  a  very  great  crowd 
was  affembled.  It  happened  that,  at  this  time,  the 
foldiers  were  receiving  their  pay,  and  a  fecretary, 
fitting  befide  the  King,  and  dreifed  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner,  aded  a  principal  part  in  the  bufinefs,  and 
to  him  the  Ibldiers  generally  addreffed  themfelves. 
Mucius,  not  daring  to  enquire  which  was  Porfena, 
left  his  not  knowing  the  King  fhould  difcover  what 
he  was,  fortune  blindly  directing  the  ftroke  where  it 
was  not  intended,  flew  the  fecretary,  inftead  of  the 
King.  Then  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape 
through  a  paiTage,  which  with  his  bloody  weapon 
he  cleared  for  himfelf  among  the  difmayed  crowd,  a 
concourfe  of  the  foldiers  being  attraded  by  the  noife, 
he  was  feized  by  the  King's  life-guards,  and  dragged 
back.  Standing  there  fmgle,  among  a  crowd  of 
enemies,  before  the  King's  tribunal,  even  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  in  the  midft  of  fortune's  fevereit  threats,  (hew- 
ing himfelf  more  capable  of  infpiring  terror,  than  of 
feeling  it,  he  fpoke  to  this  effed: :  *'  1  am  a  Roman 
"  citizen  ;  my  name  is  Caius  Mucins.  As  an  enemy, 
"  I  intended  to  have  flain  an  enemy,  nor  is  my  refo- 
"  lution  lefs  firmly  prepared  to  fuffer  death,  than  to 
"  inflid  it.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Roman  both  to  atl, 
"  and  to  fuffer,  with  fortitude :  nor  am  I  the  only 
"  one  who  has  harboured  fuch  defigns  againft  you. 
"  There  is  a  long  lift,  after  me,  of  candidates  for  the 
*'  fame  glorious  diftindion.  Prepare  therefore,  if 
"  you  choofe,  for  a  conteft  of  this  fort,  wherein 
"  you  muft  every  hour  engage  at  the  hazard  of  your 

"  life. 
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BOOK  "jlife,  and  have  the  enemy  and  the  fword  continu- 
II.  "  ally  in  the  porch  of  your  pavilion  ;  this  is  the  kind 
Y  n '  /  "  of  war  in  which  we,  Roman  youths,  engage  againfl 
b!c.  co6.  "  y°"  >  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^  army  in  the  field,  nor  in  battle  ; 
"  the  affair  will  reft  between  your  Angle  perfon,  and 
**  each  of  us,  feparately.**  The  King,  inflamed  wiili 
rage,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  terrified  at  the  danger, 
ordered  fires  to  be  kindled  round  him,  threaten? 
him  with  fevere  punifhment  unlefs  he  inltantly  i.. 
plained  what  thofe  plots  were,  with  which  he  threa- 
tened him  in  thofe  ambiguous  expreffions:  "Behold," 
faid  Mucius,  "  and  perceive  what  little  account  if 
*'  made  of  the  body,  by  thofe  who  have  in  view  the 
**  attainment  of  great  glory  ;**  and  thrufting  his  righl 
hand  into  a  chafing-dilh  of  coals  which  had  beer 
kindled  for  the  purpofe  of  a  facrifice,  held  it  there  tc 
burn,  as  if  he  were  void  of  all  fenfc  of  feeling  :  or 
which  the  King,  thunderflruck  in  a  manner  by  fuch 
aflonifhing  behaviour,  leaped  from  his  feat,  orderec 
the  youth  to  be  removed  from  the  altars,  and  faid  tc 
him,  "  Retire  in  fafety,  for  the  treatment  which  you 
*'  intended  for  me,  was  mild  in  comparifon  of  thai 
**  which  you  have  pradifed  on  yourfelf.  I  fhoulc 
"  wifli  increafe  and  fuccefs  to  your  bravery,  if  thai 
'*  bravery  were  exerted  on  the  fide  of  my  owr 
*'  country.  However,  I  difmifs  you  untouched  anC 
"  unhurt ;  and  difcharge  you  from  the  penalties 
**  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  I  might  inflict.*' 
Mucms  then,  as  if  to  make  a  return  for  this  ad  oj 
favour,  told  him,  "  Since  I  find  you  difpofed  tc 
**  honour  bravery,  that  you  may  obtain  from  nie  b) 
*'  kmdnefs  what  you  could  not  by  threats,  know 
"  that  three  hundred  of  us,  the  principal  youths  ir 
*'  Rome,  have  bound  ourfelves  to  each  other  by  ar 
*'  oath,  to  attack  you  in  this  manner ;  my  lot  hap. 
*'  pened  to  be  firft  j  the  others  will  be  with  you, 
*'  each  in  his  turn,  according  as  the  lot  Ihall  fet  him 
**  foremoft,  until  fortune  fhall  afford  an  opportunity 
''  of  fucceeding  againfl  you." 

XIII.  Mucius. 
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XIII.  Mucius,  who  afterwards  got  the  furname  BOOK 
of  Scasvola,  or  the  left-handed,  from  the  lofs  of  his  II. 
right  hand,  being  thus  difmifled,  was  followed  to  ^TT'^  T* 
Rome  by  ambalfadors  from  Porfena.  The  King  had  jj  q  '^J^^' 
been  fo  deeply  aflecled  by  the  danger  to  which  he 
had  been  expofed,  in  the  firft  attempt,  from  which 
nothing  had  protedled  him  but  the  miflake  of  the 
aflailant ;  and  by  the  confideration  that  he  was  to 
undergo  the  fame  hazard,  as  many  times  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  other  confpirators  amounted  to,  that  he 
thought  proper,  of  his  own  accord,  to  offer  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  Romans.  During  the  nego- 
ciation,  mention  was  made,  to  no  purpofe,  of  the 
refloration  of  the  Tarquinian  family  to  the  throne ; 
and  this  propofal  he  made,  rather  becaufe  he  had 
not  been  able  to  refufe  it  to  the  Tarquinii,  than  from 
entertaining  the  flighted  expedlation  of  its  being 
accepted  by  the  Romans.  He  carried  the  point, 
refpecling  the  giving  up  of  the  lands  taken  from  the 
Veientians,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  fubmit  to 
give  hoftages,  if  they  wifhed  to  fee  his  forces  with- 
drawn from  the  Janiculum.  Peace  being  concluded 
on  thefe  terms,  Porfena  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
Janiculum,  and  retired  out  of  the  Roman  territories. 
To  Caius  Mucius,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour,  the 
fenate  gave  a  tra6t  of  ground  on  the  other  iide  of  the 
Tiber,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Mucian 
meadows ;  and,  fuch  honour  being  paid  to  courage, 
excited  even  the  other  fex  to  merit  public  dillindions. 
A  young  lady  called  Cloelia,  one  of  the  holtages,  (the 
camp  of  the  Etrurians  happening  to  be  pitched  at  a 
fmall  diitance  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,)  evaded 
the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  her  companions,  fwam  acrofs  the  Tiber,  through  a 
ftiowor  of  darts  difcharged  at  them  by  the  enemy, 
and  rellored  them  all,  in  fafety,  to  their  friends  at 
Rome.  When  the  King  was  informed  of  this,  being 
at  tiril  highly  iiiceiiled,  he  fent  envoys  to  Rome, 
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BOOK  to  infill  on  the  reftoration  of  the  hoflage  Clcelia ;  at 
II*       to  the  relt,  he  (hewed  little  concern.     But  his  anger, 
'TT^'""^  in  a  little  time,  being  converted  "into  admiration,  he 
B.C.  co6.  ^P^^^  "f  her  exploit  as  (uperior  to  thofe  of  Codes 
and    Mucius ;    and    declared   that  as,    in    cafe   the 
hoflage  fliould  not  be  given  up,  he  would  confider 
the  treaty  as  broken  off;  fo,  if  fhe  fhould  be  furren- 
dered,  he  would  fend  her  back  to  her  friends  in  fafety. 
Both  parties  behaved  with  honour ;  the  Romans,  on 
their  fide,  returned  the  pledge  of  peace,  agreeably 
to  the  treaty,  and    with    the    Etrurian   King  merit 
found,  not  fecurity  only,  but   honours.     After  be- 
llowing high  compliments  on  the  lady,  he  told  her 
that  he  made  her  a  prefcnt  of  half  of  the  hoflages, 
with  full  liberty  to  choofe  fuch  as  fhe  liked.     When 
they  were  all  drawn  out  before  her,  fhe  is  faid  to 
have  chofen  the  very  young  boys,  which  was  not 
only  confonant  to  maiden  delicacy,  but,  in  the  uni- 
verfal  opinion   of  the   hoflages   themfelves,   highly 
reafonable,  that  thofe  who  were  of  fuch  an  age  as 
was  mofl  liable  to  injury,  fhould,  in  preference,  be 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  enemies.     Peace  being 
thus  re-eflablifhed,  the  Romans  rewarded  this  inftance 
of  intrepidity,  fo  uncommon  in  the  female  fex,  with 
a   mark   of  honour   as   uncommon,    an   equeflrian 
flatue.     This  was  eredled  at  the  head  of  the  facred 
flreet. 

XIV.  Very  inconfiflent  with  this  peaceful  man- 
ner, in  which  the  Etrurian  King  retired  from  the 
city,  is  the  praftice  handed  down  from  early  times, 
and  continued,  among  other  cuflomary  ufages. 
even  in  our  own  days,  of  proclaiming  at  public 
fales,  that  they  are  felling  the  goods  of  King  Porfena : 
which  cuflom  muft  neceflarily  either  have  taken  iti 
rife  originally,  during  the  war,  or  it  mufl  be  derived 
from  a  milder  fource  than  feems  to  belong  to  the 
exprefTion,  which  intimates  that  the  goods  for  fah 
were  taken  from  an  enemy.     Of  the  feveral  account! 

whict 
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which  have  been  given,  this  feems  to  be  the  nearefl:  BOOK 
to  trutli :  that  Porfena,  on  retiring  from  the  Janicu-       ^^' 
lum,  made  a  prefent  to  the  Romans  of  his  camp,  y  r  24.6 
which  was  plentifully  ftored  with  provifions,  coiled:-  B.C.506. 
ed  from  the  neighbouring  fertile  lands  of  Etruria, 
the  city  at  that  time  labouring  under  a  fcarcity,  in 
confequence  of  the  long  fiege ;  and  left  the  populace, 
if  permitted,  might  feize  on  them,  as  the  fpoil  of  an 
enemy,  they  were  fet  up  to  fale,  and  called  the  goods 
of  Porfena ;    the  appellation   denoting  rather  grati- 
tude for  the  gift,  than  an  auction  of  the  King's  pro- 
perty, which,  bcfides,  never  came  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans.     After  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  war 
with  Rome,  Porfena,  that  he  might  not  appear  to 
have  led  his  troops  into  thofe  countries  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  fent  his  fon  Aruns,  with  half  of  his  forces,  to  lay 
fiege  to  Aricia :    the  unexpedednefs  of  the  attack 
ft  ruck  the  Aricians  at  firft  with  difmay ;  but  after- 
wards having  collefted  aid,   both  from  the  Latine 
ftates  and   from  Cumac,   they  afliimed  fuch  confi- 
dence, as  to  venture  an  engagement  in  the  field.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the  Etrurians  ruftied  on 
fo  furioufly,  that  at  the  very  firft  onfet  they  put  the 
Aricians  to  the  rout :  the  cohorts  from  Cumje,  op- 
pofing  art  to  force,  moved  a  little  to  One  fide ;  and 
when  the  enemy,  in  the  impetuofity  of  their  career, 
had  paffed  them,   faced  about,    and  attacked  their 
rear.     By  thefe  means  the  Etrurians,  after  having 
almoft  gained  the  vidory,  were  furrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces :  a  very  fmall  part  of  them,  their  general 
being  loft,  and  no  place  of  fafety  nearer,  made  the  beft 
of  their  way  to  Rome,  without  arms,  and  in  their 
circumrtances  and  appearance  merely  Hke  fuppliants  ; 
there  they  were  kindly  received,  and  provided  with 
lodgings :  when  their  wounds  were  cured,  fome  of 
them  returned  home,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
hofpitality  and  kindnefs  which  they  had  experienced. 
A  great  number  remained  at  Rome,  induced  by  ihe 
regard  which  they  had  contraded  for  their  hofts  and 
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BOOK  for  the  city :  they  had  ground  allotted  to  them  for 
n        building  houlcs,   which  was  afterwards  called  the 
^  ~'~  -^  Tufcan  flreet. 

YR.a47.  XV.  The  next  elected  confuls  were  Publius  Lu- 
B.C.50;.  cretius,  and  Publius  Valerius  Publicola  a  third  time. 
During  this  year,  ambafladors  came  from  Porfena, 
for  the  laft  time,  about  reftoring  Tarquinius  to  the 
throne.  The  anfwer  given  to  them  was,  that  the 
ferlate  would  fend  amballadors  to  the  King  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  delay,  a  deputation,  confifting  oi 
the  perfons  of  the  higheft  dignity  among  the  fenators, 
was  fent  with  orders  to  acquaint  him,  that  "  it  was 
"  not  becaufe  their  anfwer  might  not  have  been 
"  given  in  thefe  few  words,  that  the  Kings  would 
"  not  be  admitted,  that  they  had  chofen  to  fend  a 
**  feledl  number  of  their  body  to  him,  rather  than 
"  to  give  the  anfwer  to  his  ambafladors  at  Rome ; 
*'  but  in  order  that  an  end  might  be  put  for  ever 
**  to  all  mention  of  that  bufmefs  j  and  that  the  inter- 
*'  courfe  of  mutual  kindnefs,  at  prefent  fubfifting 
*'  between  them,  might  not  be  difturbed  by  the 
"  uneafmefs  which  mufl  arife  to  both  parties,  if 
"  he  were  to  requeft  what  would  be  deftruftivc 
*'  of  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  the 
"  Romans,  unlefs  they  chofe  to  comply  at  the  ex- 
*'  pence  of  their  own  ruin,  muft  give  a  refufal  to  a 
"  perfon,  to  whom  they  would  wifh  to  refufe 
*'  nothing :  that  the  Roman  people  were  not  under 
*'  regal  government,  but  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  and 
"  were  fully  determined  to  open  their  gates  to  de- 
"  clared  enemies,  rather  than  to  Kings  :  that  this  waj 
"  the  fixed  refolution  of  every  one  of  them  ;  that  the 
*'  liberty  of  the  city,  and  the  city  itfelf,  fhould  have 
**  the  fame  period  of  exiftence ;  and,  therefore,  tc 
"  intreat  him  tlat,  if  he  wifhed  the  fafety  o; 
"  Rome,  he  would  allow  it  to  continue  in  its  prefeni 
*'  ftate."  The  King,  convinced  of  the  impropriety 
of   interfering  any   farther,    replied,    "  Since   thi: 
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''  is  your  fixed  and  unalterable  refolution,  I  will  nei-  BOOK 
*'  ther  tenze  you  by  a  repetition  of  truitlefs  applied-  ^     ^- 
"  tions  on   th^  fame  fubjecl,  nor  will  I  difappoint  y  j^  ^ 
**  the  Tarquinii,  by  giving  hopes  of  affitance,  which  B.C.505. 
*'  they  muft  not  exped  from  me.     Let  them,  whe- 
•*  ther  they  look  for   war  or  for  quiet,  feek  fome 
**  other  refidence  in  their  exile,  that  there  may  fub- 
"  fift  no  caufe  of  jealoufy,  to  diflurb,  henceforward, 
*'  the  good  underltanding,  which  I  wilh  to  maintain 
**  between  you  and  me.**     To  thefe  expreflions  he 
added  adts  dill  more  friendly  ;  the  hoftages,  which 
remained'  in  his  poffeflion,  he  reftored,  and   gave 
back  the  Veientian  land,  of  which  the  Romans  had 
been  deprived  by  the  treaty  at  the  Janiculum.     Tar- 
quinius,  finding  all  hopes  of  his  reftoration  cut  otF, 
retired  for  refuge  to  Tufculum,    to  his  father-in-law, 
Mamilius   Odavius.      Thus   peace   and   confidence 
were   firmly    ellablilhed  between  the  Romans  and 
Porfena. 


XVI.  The  next    confuls   were  Marcus  Valerius  Y.R.249. 
and  Publius  Poftumius.     During  this  year,  war  was  B.C. 503. 
carried  on,  with  fuccefs,  againft  the  Sabines,  und  the 
confuls  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.     The  Sabines, 
afterwards,  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  hollihties  in  a 
more  formidable  manner  ;  to  oppofe  them,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  guard  againil  any  fudden  danger 
which  might  arife  from  the  fide  of  Tufculum,  where, 
though  war  was  not  openly  declared,  there  was  reafon 
to  apprehend  that  it  was  intended,  Publius  Valerius,  Y.R.i^o. 
a  fourth  time,  and  Titus  Lucretius,  a  fecond  time,  B.C503. 
were    chofen     confuls.       A  tumult     which     arofe 
among  the  Sabines,  between  the  advocates  for  peace 
and  thofe  for  war,  was  the  means  of  transferring  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  ftrength  to  the  fide  01  the 
Romans.     For   Atta  Claufus,  called   afterwards  at 
Rome  Appius   Claudius,  being   zealous   in  favour 
of  peaceful  meafures,,but  overpowered  by  the  turbu- 
lent promoters  of  war,  and  unable  to  make  head 
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againfl  their  faction,  withdrew  from  Regillum  to 
Rome,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of  adhe- 
rents*. Thele  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  cilizeng, 
l!c.  ?o2  ^^^'^  ^^'^^  '^"^  afligned  them  beyond  the  Anio.  'i  hey 
have  been  called  the  old  Claudian  tribe,  to  diltinguith 
them  from  the  new  members,  who,  coming  from  the 
fame  part  of  the  country,  were  afterwards  added  to  that 
tribe.  Appius  was  eleded  hito  the  fcnate,  and  loon 
acquired  a  reputation  among  the  mod  eminent.  The 
confuls,  in  profecution  of  the  war,  marched  their  army 
into  the  Sabine  territories ;  and.  after  reducing  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  by  wading  their  lands,  and  after- 
wards in  battle,  to  luch  a  degree,  iliat  there  was  no 
room  to  apprehend  a  renewal  of  hodiliiits  in  that 
quarter  for  a  long  time  to  come,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Rome.  In  the  enfuin^  year,  when  Agrippa  Me- 
Y.R.2CI.  nenius  and  Publius  Poitumius  were  confuls,  died 
B.C.501.  Publius  Valerius,  a  man  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
excelled  all  others,  in  fuperior  talents  both  lor  war 
and  peace,  full  ol  glory,  but  in  fuch  flender  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  left  not  fufficient  to  defray  the  ciiarges 
of  his  funeral.  He  was  buried  at  the  expence  ot  the 
public,  and  the  matrons  went  into  mourning  for  l.im, 
as  they  had  done  for  Brutus.  During  the  fame  year, 
two  of  the  Latine  colonies,  Pomfetia  and  Cora,  revolt- 
ed to  the  Auruncians,  and  war  was  undertaken  againft 
that  people ;  a  very  numerous  ariny,  with  which  they 
boldly  attempted  to  oppofe  the  confuls,  who  were 
entering  their  borders,  was  entirely  routed,  and  the 
Auruncians  compelled  to  make  their  lalt  ftand  at 
Pometia  :  nor  was  the  carnage  lefs  after  the  battle 
was  over,  than  during  its  continuance  ;  there  were 
greater  numbers  flain  than  taken,  and  thofe  w  ho  were 
made  prifoners,  were  in  general  put  to  death  ;  nay, 
in  the  violence  of  their  rage,  which  x)ught  to  be  con- 
fined to  foes  in  arms,  the  enemy  fpared  not  even 
the  hoflages,  three  hundred  of  whom  had  been  for- 

*  Not  lefs  than  five  thoufand  families  accompanied  him. 
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merly  put  into  their  hands.     During  this  year  alfo  BOOK 
there  was  a  triumph  at  Rome.  il- 

XVII.  The  fucceeding  confuls,  Opiter  Virginias  Y.R  25a. 
and  SpuriusCaflius, attacked  Pometia,at  firit  byltorm,  "■^'  ^°^' 
afterwards  by  regular  approaches*.  The  Auruncians, 
aduated  rather  by  iuipiacable  hatred,  than  by  any 
hope  of  fuccefs,  and  without  waiting  for  a  favouraole 
opportunity,  refolved  to  alTail  them  ;  and,  lallying  out, 
armed  with  lire  and  fword,  they  filled  every  place  with 
llaughter  and  conflagration  ;  and,  beiides  burning  the 
machines,  and  killing  and  wounding  great  numbers 
of  their  enemies,  were  very  near  killing  one  of  the 
confuls,  (which  of  them,  writers  do  not  inforin  us,) 
who  was  grievoufly  wounded,  and  thrown  from  his 
horfe.  The  troops,  thus  Ibiled  in  their  enterprize, 
returned  to  Romej  leaving  the  conful,  whofe  reco- 
very was  doubtful,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
wounded.  After  a  ihort  interval,  jufl  fufficient  for 
the  curing  of  their  wounds,  and  recruiting  the  army, 

*  Orig.  Ft,  dcitule  vine'ts,  alil/j  ...     The  great  diffi- 

culty of  Iranflation  cunfiils  in  tiu-  .  ly  of  tinding  cone- 

fponding  terms.  The  modern  art  of  u..r  UiiTcrs,  fo  ciitiiely,  from 
the  ancient,  owing  to  the  various  improvements  that  have  been 
introduced  into  that  deilrudivc  fcience,  during  a  peiiodof  more 
than  two  thoufand  years,  and  principally  to  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, that  the  ancient  modes  of  attack  and  defence,  as  well  as 
the  various  military  machines,  are  not  only  now  difufed,  but  even 
no  equivalent  terms  can,  in  any  of  the  modern  languages  be  found 
for  them.  Thus,  in  the  above  paflage,  wherein  the  tranflator  has 
taken  the  liberty,  rather  of  defcribing  the  operation,  than  tranf- 
kting  the  original,  the  word  vliua  occurs:  this,  as  Vegetius 
informs  us,  was  a  machine  conltrufted  of  timbers,  ftrongly  framed 
together,  mounted  on  wheels  and  covered  with  hurdles,  over 
which  was  put  a  quantity  of  earth  ;  tlie  alTailants,  ihusprotected 
againil  the  miflile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  moved  forward  the 
machine  ;  and,  under  cover  of  it,  endeavoured  to  beat  down,  or 
undermine,  the  walls.  The  tranflator  hen-  begs  leave,  once  for 
all,  to  obferve,  that  he  will  often  take  the  liberty  he  has  done 
in  this  place,  of  dropping  terms,  which  cannot  be  tranflated  : 
and  which,  if  left  untranllated  in  the  text,  could  convey  no  idea 
whatever  to  the  Englifh  reader ;  endeavouring  however,  he  hopes 
not  unfuccefsfuUy,  by  a  fhort  defcription,  or  flight  circumlocu- 
tion, to  make  his  author's  meaning  fufficiently  intelligible. 
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BOOK  the  Romans  renewed  their  operations  againflPometi'a, 
\^-        with   redoubkd  fury  and  augmented  lliength  ;  and 
Y  rT?7  ^^^^  ^^^^y  ^'^^  a-new  completed  their  military  work 
b!c.5oo.  ^^^  foldiers  being  jufl  on  the  point  of  fcalitig  the  walls, 
thegarrifon  capitulated.    However,  although  the  ciry 
had  lurrendered,  the  chiefs  of  the  Auruncians  were 
from  all  parts  dragged  to  execution,  with  the  lame 
degree  of  cruelty,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  aflault: 
the  other  members  of  the  colony  were  fold  by  auc- 
tion :  the  town  was  demollfhed,  and  the  land  fet  up 
to  fale.     The  confuls  obtained  a  triumph,  rather  in 
confideration  of  their  having  gratific  d  the  people's 
refentment  by  fevere  revenge,  than  ot  the  magnitude 
of  the  war  which  they  had  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

Y.R.253.  XVIII.  The  following  year  the  confuls  were 
^•^•499-  Poftumus  Commms  and  Titus  Lartius ;  when  fome 
Sabine  youths  having,  through  wantonnefs,  ufed 
violence  to  certain  courtezans  at  Rome,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  public  games,  and  a  mob  afTembling, 
a  fcuffle  enfued,  which  might  almoft  be  called  a  battle; 
and,  from  this  trifling  caufe,  matters  feemed  to  have 
taken  a  tendency  towards  a  renewal  of  hoflilities. 
Befides  the  apprehenfion  of  a  war  with  the  Sabines, 
there  was  another  affair  which  created  much  un- 
eafmefs  :  undoubted  intelligence  was  received,  that 
thirty  ftates  had  already  formed  a  confpiracy,  at  the 
inftigation  of  Odavius  Mamilius.  While  Rome 
remained  in  this  perplexity,  looking  forward  with 
anxious  apprehenfion  to  the  ilTue  of  fuch  a  perilous 
conjundure,  mention  was  made,  for  the  firft  time,  of 
creating  a  didator  *.     But  in  what  year,  or  who  the 

*  The  diftator  was  an  officer  endued  with  abfolute  aHthority 
over  all  orders  and  bodies  of  men  whatever ;  and  from  whom 
there  was,  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  no  appeal.  He 
could  not  hold  the  office  longer  than  fix  months,  nor  go  out  of 
Italy,  nor  could  he  march  on  horfeback  without  leave  previ- 
oufly  obtained  from  the  people.  It  became  the  praftice,  that 
one  of  the  confuls,  in  the  night,  within  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  named  the  dictator  ;  and  it  was  required  that  the  no- 
mination fliould  be  confirmed  by  aufpices. 
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confuls  were,  who  could  not  be  confided  in,  becaufe  BOOK 
they  were  of  the  Tarquinian  fa£lion,  for  that  alfo  is        II. 
related,  or  who  was  the  firft  perfon  created  dictator,  ^^f'^^^^^ 
we  have  no  certain  information.    In  the  mod  ancient  ^'c'^gg' 
wiirers   however,    I    find  it   aflerted,    that   the   firft 
dictator  was  Titus  Lartius,  and  that  Spurius  Caffius 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  horfe.    They  chofe  men 
of  confular  dignity,  as  ordered  by  the  law  enaded 
concerning   the   creating  of  a   dictator.      For  this 
reaL'n,   I  am  the    more  induced    to  believe,    that 
Lartius.,  who  was  of  confular  dignity,  and  not  Manius 
Valerius,  fon  of  Marcus,  and  grandfon  of  Volefus, 
who  had  not  yet  been  conful,  was  placed  over  the 
confuls,  as  their  director  and  mafter ;  as,,  even  if  it 
had  been  tliought  proper,  that  the  dictator  fliould  be 
chofen  out   of  that  family,  they  would  the  rather 
have  eleded  the  father,  Marcus  Valerius,  a  man  of 
approved  merit,  and  of  confular  dignity.     On  this 
firit  eftablKhment  of  a  didator  at  Rome,  the  popu- 
lace, feeing  the  axes  carried  before  him,  were  ftruck 
with   fuch  terror,  as  made  them  more  fubmifTive  to 
rule ;  for  they  could  not  now,  as  under  confuls  vpho 
were  equal  in  auhority,   hope  for  protection,  from 
one  of  them,  againll  the  other ;  but  prompt  obedience 
was  required  of  them,  and  in  no  cafe  was  there  any 
appeal.      Even  the  Sabines  were   alarmed   at   the 
appointment  of  a  dilator  by  the  Romans,  the  more 
fo,  becaufe  they  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  named 
to  ad  againft  them  ;  they  therefore  fent  ambafladors 
to   treat  of  an  accommodation  ;   who,  requelling  of 
the  dictator  and  fenate,  that  they  would  pardon  the 
mifcondud  of  thiRightlefs  youngmen,  were  anfwered, 
that  pardon  might  be  granted  to  young  men,  but 
not  to  the  old,  who  made  it  their  conftant  pradice 
to  kindle  one  war  after  another.     However,  a  nego- 
ciation  was  entered  into  for  an  adjullment  of  affairs, 
and  it  would  have  been  concluded,  if  the  Sabines  had 
been  willing  to  reimburfe  the  colts  expended  on  the 

war. 
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BOOK  war,  for  that  was  the  condition  required.     War  wa« 
H-       proclaimed,  but   flill  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  con- 
tinued durinfr  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Y.R.254.  XIX.  ihc  coiiluls  of  the  next  year  were  Servius 
B.C. 498.  Sulpicius,  and  Manius 'lullius.  Nothing  worth  men- 
tion occurred.  Then  fucceeded  Titus  iEbutius  and 
Caius  Vetufius.  In  their  confulate,  Fidenae  was 
befieged,  Cruftumeria  taken,  Pracnefle  revoked  from 
the  Latines  to  the  Romans,  and  a  Latine  war,  the 
feeds  of  which  had,  for  feveral  years  part,  been 
growing  to  maturity,  could  not  now  be  choaked. 
y  ~  Aulus  Poftumius  didator,  and  Titus  -/Ebutius  mailer 

b!c.4Q7.  °^  ^^^  horfe,  marching  out  a  numerous  army  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  met  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
i  at  the  lake  Re^Uus,  in  the  territory  of  Tufculum  ; 
and,  as  it  wasTuiovvn  that  the  Tarqumii  were  in  the 
army  of  the  Latines,  the  rage  of  the  Romans  could 
not  be  reftrained,  but  they  infilled  oti  engaging' 
inftantly  ;  for  this  reafon,  too,  the  battle  was  un- 
ufually  obflinate  and  bloody  ;  for  the  generals  not 
only  performed  the  duty  of  diredling  every  thing, 
but,  expofing  their  own  perfons,  mixed  with  the 
combatants,  and  fhared  the  fight  j  and  fcarcely  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  either  army  left  the  field 
without  being  wounded,  except  the  Roman  dictator. 
As  Poftumius  was  encouraging  and  marfhuUing  his 
men  in  the  firft  line,  Tarquiuius  Superbus,  though 
now  enfeebled  by  age,  fpurred  on  his  horfe  furioufly 
againft  him  ;  but  receiving  a  blow,  was  quickly  lur- 
rounded  by  his  own  men,  and  carried  off  to  a  place 
of  fafety.  On  the  other  wing,  jEbutius,  the  m after 
of  the  horfe,  made  an  attack  on  Odavius  Mamihus ; 
nor  was  his  approach  unobferved  by  the  Tufculan 
general,  who  advanced  in  full  career  to  meet 
him,  and  each  aiming  his  fpear  at  his  antago- 
nift,  they  encountered  with  fuch  violence,  that  the 
arm  of  -^butius  was  pierced  through,  and  Mami- 
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lius  received  a  wound  in  his  bread ;  the  latter  was  BOOK 
received  by  the  Latines  in  their  fecond  line ;  whde       II. 
JEbutius,  difabled  by  the  wound  in  his  arm  from  ^■~'~'^' 
wielding  a  weapon,  retired  from  the  fight.      The  ^  qV^' 
Latine  general,    not  in  the  lead  difpirited  by   his     '    '  ^  ' 
wound,  continued  his  vigorous  exertions ;  and  per- 
ceiving his  men  begin  to  give  ground,   fent  for  a 
cohort  of  Roman  exiles,  commanded  by  Lucius  the 
fon  of  Tarquinius  ;  thefe,  fighting  under  the  impulfe 
of  keen  lelentment,  on  account  of  their  having  been 
deprived  of  their   property,  and  of   their  country, 
kept  the  battle  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe. 

XX.  The  Romans  were  now  on  one  fide  giving 
way,  when  Marcus  Valerius,  brother  of  Publicola, 
obferving  young  Tarquinius,  with  oltentatious  fierce- 
nefs,  exhil)iting  his  prowefs  in  the  front  of  the  exiles, 
and  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  iupporting  the  glory  of 
his  houle,  and  that  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
having  expelled  the  royal  family,  might  alfo  be  fig- 
nalized  by  their  deftrudlion,  fet  fpuis  to  his  horfe, 
and,  with  his  javelin  prefented,  made  towards  Tar- 
quinius ;  Tarquinius  avoided  this  violent  adverfary, 
by  retiring  into  the  body  of  his  men,  and  Valerius 
rafhly  puihing  forward  into  the  line  of  the  exiles, 
was  attacked,  and  run  through,  by  foine  perfon  on 
one  fide  of  him,  and  as  the  horfe*s  Ipeed  was  in  no 
degree  checked  by  the  wound  of  the  rider,  the  ex-  I 
piring  Roman  funk  to  the  earth,  his  arms  falling  ' 
over  his  body.  Poltumius  the  dictator,  feeing  a 
man  ot  luch  rank  flain,  the  exiles  advancing  to  the 
charge  with  fierce  impetuofity,  his  own  men  dif- 
heartened  and  giving  way,  illued  orders  to  his  co- 
hortj  a  chofen  band  which  he  kept  about  his  perfon  \ 
as  a  guard,  that  they  ll^ould  treat  as  an  enemy,  ' 
every  man  of  their  own  army  whom  they  ihoula  Ice 
retreating.  Meeting  danger  thus  on  both  fides,  the 
Romans,  who  were  flying,  faced  about  againfl;  the 
I  o  enemy, 
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enemy,  and  renewed  the  fight ;  the  dilator's  cohort 
then,  for  the  firfl  time,  engaged  in  battle ;  and,  with 
'"  ^  '  frefh  flrength  and  fpirits,  falling  on  the  exiles,  who 
B.C  4.07  were  exhaufled  with  fatigue,  made  great  flaugliter 
of  them.  On  this  occafion  another  combat  between 
two  general  officers  took  place ;  the  Latine  general, 
on  feeing  the  cohort  of  exiles  almoft  furrounded  by 
the  Roman  didator,  ordered  feveral  companies  from 
the  referve  to  follow  him  inftantly  to  the  front ; 
Titus  Herminius,  a  lieutenant-general,  obferving 
thefe  as  they  marched  up,  and,  among  them,  know- 
ing Mamilius,  who  was  diflinguiftied  by  his  drefs 
and  arms,  encountered  him  with  a  ftrength  fo  much 
fuperior  to  what  had  been  fhewn  a  little  before,  by 
the  mailer  of  the  horfe,  that  with  one  blow  he  flew 
Mamilius,  driving  liie  fpear  through  his  fide.  Thus 
was  he  vidorious ;  but  having  received  a  wound 
from  a  javelin,  while  he  was  llripping  the  armour 
from  his  adverfary's  body,  he  was  carried  off  to  the 
camp,  and  expired  during  the  firfl  drefling  of  it. 
The  dictator  then  flew  to  the  cavalry,  entreating 
them,  as  the  infantry  were  now  fatigued,  to  di(- 
mount  and  fupport  the  engagement :  they  obeyed 
his  orders,  leaped  from  their  horfes,  flew  forward  to 
the  van,  and  covering  themfclves  with  their  targets, 
took  poft  as  the  front  line :  this  inftantly  revived  the 
courage  of  the  infantry,  who  faw  the  young  men 
of  the  firft  diftindion  foregoing  every  advantage  in 
their  manner  of  fighting,  and  taking  an  equal  fhare 
of  the  danger.  By  thefe  means,  the  Latines  were  at 
length  overpowered,  their  troops  were  beaten  from 
their  ground,  and  began  to  retreat :  the  horfes  were 
then  brought  up  to  the  cavalry,  in  order  that  they 
might  purfue  the  enemy,  and  the  line  of  infantry 
followed.  At  this  jundure,  the  dictator,  omitting 
no  means  of  engaging  the  aid  both  of  gods  and 
men,  is  faid  to  have  vowed  a  temple  to  Caftor  ;  and 
to  have  proclaimed  rewards  to  the  firft,  and  to  the 

fecond, 
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fecond  of  the  foldiers  who  fhould  enter  the  enemy's  BOOK 
camp ;  and  fo  great  was  the  ardour  of  the  Romans,       U- 
that   they   never   remitted   the   impetuofity   of  the  y  j^'^^.- 
charge,  by   which   they  had   broken  the   enemy's  b!c.497* 
line,   until   they   made   themfelves   mafters   of  the  \ 
camp.      Such    was    the   engagement    at   the   lake  | 
Regillus.     The  ditflator  and  mafter  of  the  horfe,  on  I 
their   return   to   the  city,    were  honoured   with  ll  I 
triumph.  I 

XXI.  During  the  three  enfuing  years,  there  was  Y.R.256. 
neither  war,  nor  yet  a  fecurity  of  lading  peace.    The  B.C.  496. 
confuls  were,  Quintus  Clcelius  and  Titus  Lartius  : 
then  Aulus  Sempronius  and  Marcus  Minutius,  in  Y  R.257. 
whofe  confulate  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated,  ^-^  495* 
and  the  feflival  called  Saturnalia  inftituted.     After 
them,  Aulus  Poftumius  and  Titus  Virginius  were  «  5' ^^ 
made  confuls.     I  find  it  afferted  by  fome  writers,  that  *  ' 
the  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was  not  fought  until 
this  year,  and  that   Aulus  Poftumius,  becaufe  the 
fidelity  of  his  colleague  was  doubtful,  abdicated  the 
confullhip,  and  was  then  made  didator.     Such  per- 
plexing miftakes,  with   regard  to  dates,  occur  from 
the  magiftrates  being  ranged  in  difterent  order,  by 
different  writers,  that  it  is  impoflible,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  when  not  only  the  fadls,  but  the  authors 
who  relate  them,  are  involved  in  the  obfcurity  of 
antiquity,  to  trace  out  a  regular  feries  of  the  confuls 
'as  they  fucceeded  each  other,  or  of  the  tranfadions 
as  they  occurred  in   each  particular  year.     Appius  Y.R.259. 
Claudius  and  Publius  Servilius  were  next  appointed  S.C.  493. 
to  the  confulfhip.     This  year  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  news  of  Tarquinius's  death  ;  he  died  at 
Cumse,  whither,  on  the  reduction  of  the  power  of 
the  Latines,  he  had  retired  for  refuge,  to  the  tyrant 
Ariftodemus.     By  this  news,  both  the  Particians  and 
the  commons  were  highly  elated  ;  but  the  former 
fuffered  their  exultation  on  the  occafion  to  carry 
them  to  unwarrantable  lengths  j  and  the  latter,  who, 

until 
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BOOK  until  that  time,  had  been  treated  with  the  utmoftdefer- 

H-       cnce,  began  to  feel    thcmlelve.s   expofed  to  infults 

^TT"^"^  from   the   nobility.      During   ilie    fame    year,   the 

B.C.*4Q^  colony  of  Signia,  which  'rarquiiiius  had  founded  in 

his  reign,  was  re-ellablifhed,  by  liliing  up  its  number 

of  colonifls.     The  tribes  of  Rome  were   increafed 

to    the   number  of    twenty-one.      The    temple  of 

Mercury  was  dedicated  on  the  ides  of  May. 

XXII.  During  thefe  proceedings  againfl  the  Latines, 
it  could  hardly  be  faid  that  there  was  either  war  or 
peace  with  the  nation  of  the  Volfcians  :  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  thefe  had  got  troops  in  rcadinefs,  which 
they  would  have  fent  to  the  ailiftance  of  the  Latines, 
if  the  Roman  dictator  had  not  been  fo  quick  in  his 
meafures ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Roman  had  ufed 
this  expedition,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  obliged 
to  contend  againft  the  united  forces  of  the  Latines 
and  Volfcians.  In  refentment  of  this  behaviour,  the 
confuls  led  the  legions  into  the  Volfcian  territory : 
the  Volfcians,  who  had  no  apprehenfions  of  punifh- 
ment,  for  a  defign  which  had  not  been  put  in 
execution,  were  confounded  at  this  unexpected  pro- 
ceeding, infomuch  that,  laying  afide  all  thoughts 
of  oppofition,  they  gave  three  hundred  hoftages,  the 
children  of  the  principal  perfons  at  Cora  and  Pometia; 
in  confequence  whereof,  the  legions  were  withdrawn 
from  thence,  without  having  come  to  an  engagement. 
However,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  the  Volfcians  being 
delivered  from  their  fears,  refumed  their  former  difpo- 
fition, renewed  fecretly  their  preparations  for  war,  and 
prevailed  on  the  Hernicians  to  join  them ;  they  alfo 
fent  ambaffadors  through  every  part  of  Latium,  to 
flir  up  that  people  to  arms.  But  the  Latines  were  fo 
deeply  affeded  by  their  recent  difafter,  at  the  lake 
Regillus,  and  fo  highly  incenfed  at  any  perfons  at- 
tempting to  perfuade  them  to  engage  in  a  war,  that 
they  even  offered  violence  to  the  ambaffadors  :  feiz- 
ing  the  Volfcians,  they  conducted  them  to  Rome, 

and 
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and  there  delivered  them  to  the  confuls,  with  infor-  BOOK 
mation,  that  the  Volfcians  and  Hernicians  were  pre-       II- 
paring  to  make  war  on  the  Romans.    The  affair  being  j^  "*^ 
laid  before  the  fenate,  the  condudl  of  the  Latines  was  B.C.403! 
fo  acceptable  to  the  fenators,  that  they  reftored  to 
them  fix  thoufand  of  the  prifoners ;  and   made  an 
order,  befides,  that  the  new  magiftrates  fhould  pro- 
ceed in   the  bufmefs  relative  to  an  alliance,  a  point 
which   had   been   almoft    abfolutely   refufed    them. 
The  Latines  then  highly  applauded  themfelves  for 
the  part  which  they   had  aded,  and  the  friends  of 
peaceful  meafures  were  held  in  high  eftimation  :  they 
fent  to  the  Capitol  a  golden  crown,  as  a  prefent  to 
Jupiter,  and,  together  with  the  ambaflUdors  and  the 
prefent,  came  a  great  multitude  of  attendants,  con- 
fiding of  the  prifoners  who  had  been  fent  bacl^  to 
their  friends.     Thefe  proceeded  to  the  feveral  houfes 
of  the  perfons,  with  whom  each  of  them  had  been  in 
fervitude,  returned  thanks  for  their  generous  beha- 
viour and   treatment  of  them,  during  the  time  of 
their  calamity,  and  formed  mutual  connexions  of 
hofpitality.      Never,   at  any  former  time,    was  the 
Latine  nation   more   clofely  united    to  the  Roman 
government,    by  ties  both  of  a  public  and  private 
nature. 

XXIII.  But,  befides  being  immediately  threaten- 
ed with  a  Volfcian  war,  the  Hate  itfelf  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  intefline  animofities,  between  the  Patri- 
cians and  commons,  on  account  principally  of  per- 
fons confined  for  debt*:  thefe  complained  loudly, 

*  If  a  debtor  did  not  dilcharge  his  debt,  within  thirty  days 
after  it  was  demanded,  he  was  fummoned  before  the  prjEtor,  who 
gave  him  up  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor.  He  was  kept  in 
chains  by  him  for  fixty  days;  aAd  then,  on  three  fucceffive 
market  days,  was  broiight  to  the  prxtoi's  tribunal,  where  a 
crier  proclaimed  the  debt,  and,  fometimes,  wealthy  perfons 
redeemed  the  poor,  by  difcharging  their  debts  ;  but,  if  that  did 
not  happen,  the  creditor,  after  the  third  market  day,  bad  a  right 
to  fell  hin»,  or  keep  hina  a  flave  in  his  own  houfe.  This  flavery 
was  afterwards  changed  into  imprifonment. 

that 
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BOOK  that  after  fighting  abroad  for  freedom  and  empire, 
n.       they   were  made  prifoners    and  opprefled  by   their 
h^'       '  countrymen  at  home,   and  that  the  liberty  of  the 
Bclot   commons  was  more  fecure  in   war  than  in    peace, 
amongfl  their  foes  than  amongfl  their  own  country- 
men.    This  fpirit  of  difcontent,  of  itfelf  increjfmg 
daily,  was  kindled  into  a  flame,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary fufferings  of  one  man.  A  perfon  far  advanced  in 
years,    whofe   appearance    denoted    fevere   diltrefs, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  Forum  ;  his  garb  was  fqualid, 
and  the  figure  of  his  perfon  ftill  more  (hocking,  pale 
and  emaciated  to  the  laft  degree  ;  befides,  a  long 
beard  and  hair   had  given  his  counteinncc  a  favage 
appearance :   wretched  as  was  the  plight  in  which  he 
appeared,  he  was  known  notwithftanding  ;   feveral 
declared,  that  he  had  been  centurion  in  the  army, 
and,    filled    with    compaflion    for    him,    mentioned 
publicly    many   other   diltindlions,    which   he   had 
obtained  in  the  fervice ;  he  himfelf  exhibited  fears 
on  his  bread,  as  teftimonies  of  his  honourable  beha- 
viour in  feveral  actions.     To  thofe  who  inquired  the 
caufe  of  that  wretched  condition,  both  of  his  perfon 
and  apparel,  (a  crowd  meantime  having  aflembled 
round  him,  which   refembled,  in  fome  degree,  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,')  he  anfwered,  that  "  while 
"  he  ferved  in  the  army  during   the  Sabine   war, 
"  having  not  only  loft  the  produce  of  his  farm  by 
"  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,   but   his  houle 
"  being  burnt,  all  his  goods  plundered,  his  cattle 
"  driven  off,  and  a  tax  being  impofed  at  a  time  fo 
"  diftrefTmg  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  run  in  debt ; 
**  that  this  debt,   aggravated  by  ufury,    had  con- 
"  fumed,  firft,  his  farm,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
"  his  father  and  grandfather  ;  then,  the  remainder  of 
"  his  fubftance ;  and  iaftly,  like  a  peftilence,  had 
"  reached  his  perfon  :  that  he  had  been  dragged  by 
"  a  creditor  not  into  fervitude,  but  into  a  houle  of 
"  corredion,  or  rather  a  place  of  execution.'*     He 
then  Ihewed  his  back  disfigured  with  the  marks  of 

frefli 
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frefh  ftripes  :  on  this  fight,  after  fuch  a  relation,  a  B  O  O  K 
great  uproar  arofe  ;  and  the  tumult  was  no  lo^orer  H* 
confined  to  the  Forum,  but  fpread  through  every  y  r  jro 
part  of  the  city :  thofe  who  were  then  in  confine-  b!c.493. 
ment,  and  thofe  who  had  been  releafed  from  it, 
forced  their  way  into  the  public  llreet,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  their  fellow-citizens  :  there  was  no 
fpot  which  did  not  afibrd  a  voluntary  allociate  to  add 
to  the  infurreftion ;  from  all  quarters  they  ran  in 
bodies,  through  every  ftreet,  with  great  clamour,  into 
the  Forum.  The  fituation  of  the  fenators  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  who  fell  in  the 
v/ay  of  this  mob,  became  highly  perilous,  for  they 
would  certainly  have  proceeded  to  violence,  had  not 
the  confuls,  Publius  Servilius  and  Appius  Claudius, 
haftily  interpofed  their  authority.  To  them  the  mul- 
titude turned  their  applications ;  (hewed  their  chains, 
and  other  marks  of  wretchednefs ;  faid,  this  was 
what  they  had  deferved ;  and,  reminding  them  of 
their  former  fervices  in  war,  and  in  various  engage- 
ments, infilled,  with  menaces  rather  than  fupplica- 
lions,  that  they  fhould  aifemble  the  fenate  ;  they  then 
placed  themfelves  round  the  fenate-houfe,  that  they 
might  zi\  as  witneffes,  and  diredlors  of  the  councils 
of  government.  A  very  fm'all  number  of  the  fena- 
tors, whom  chance  threw  in  the  way,  and  thefe 
againfl  their  will,  attended  the  confuls :  fear  kept 
the  reft  at  a  diftance;  fo  that  nothing  could  be 
done  by  reafon  of  the  thinnefs  of  the  meeting. 
The  populace  then  conceived  an  opinion,  that  there 
was  a  defign  to  elude  their  demands  by  delay  ;  that 
the  abfence  of  certain  of  the  fenators  was  occafioned, 
not  by  chance,  nor  by  fear,  but  by  their  wifhes  to 
obftruct  the  bufinefs ;  that  the  confuls  themfelves 
fhtwed  a  backwardnefs,  and  that  their  miferies  were 
manifeftly  made  a  matter  of  mockery.  The  affair 
had  now  nearly  arrived  at  fuch  a  ftate,  that  even 
the  maj city  of  the  conful  ,  it  was  feared,  might  be 
VOL.  I.  L  infafficient 
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BOOK  infufficicnt  to  reft  rain  the  rage  of  the  people.  At 
^'  length  the  fenators,  beginning  to  doubt,  whether 
Y  Rac  ^^^y  ftould  incur  the  greater  danger,  by  abfenting 
B.C.493!  themfelves,  or  by  attending,  came  to  the  fenate  ; 
and  when,  after  all  this  delay,  a  proper  number  had 
aflpmblod,  not  only  the  fenators,  but  even  the 
confuis  themfelves,  differed  widely  in  opinion.  Ap- 
pius,  a  man  of  a  violent  temper,  thought  that  the 
riot  out  to  be  quelled  by  the  weight  of  the  confuUr 
authority,  and  that  when  one  or  two  were  raken 
into  cuftody,  the  reft  would  be  quiet :  Servilius, 
more  inclined  to  gentle  remedies,  maintained  that, 
as  the  people's  fpirits  were  already  wound  up  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  ill- humour,  it  would  be  both  the 
fafer  and  the  eafier  method,  to  bend,  than  to 
break  them.  To  add  to  thefe  perplexities,  they 
were  threatened  with  ftill  greater  pen!  from  another 
quarter. 

XXIV.  Some  Latine  horfemen  arrived,  in  the 
utmoft  hafte,  with  the  alarming  intelligence,  that 
the  Volfcians,  in  hoftile  array,  were  coming  to 
attack  the  city ;  which  news,  fo  entirely  oppofite 
were  the  views  of  the  parties  into  which  the  ftate 
was  fplit,  aftefted  the  patricians  and  the  commons 
in  a  very  different  manner.  The  commons  ex- 
ulted with  joy ;  faid  the  gods  were  coming  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  tyranny  of  the  patricians,  and 
encouraged  each  other  in  the  refolution  not  to  enrol 
.  themfelves ;  faying,  "  it  was  better  that  all  fhould 
"  perilh  together,  than  that  they  fhould  be  the 
"  only  viftims ;  let  the  patricians  ferve  as  foldiers ; 
**  let  the  patricians  take  arms,  that  thofe  Vfho 
'*  reap  the  advantages  of  war,  may  alfo  undergo  its 
*'  feverities  and  hazards."  On  th^  other  hand,  the 
fenate,  dejeded  and  confounded  on  finding  them- 
felves thus  encompaifed  by  dangers,  from  their 
countrymen  on  one  fide,  and  from  the  eaemy  on  i 

the 
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the  other,  befought  the  conful  Servilius,  whofe  tern-  BOOK 
per  was  adapted  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  the  people,       ^^' 
that  he  would  find  me^ns  to  extricate  the  common-  y  r  2cq 
weahh  from  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  with  which  B.C. 493! 
it  was  befet.     Whereupon  the  conful,  difmiffing  the 
fenate,  went  forth  to  the  alTembiy  of  the  people ; 
there  he  affured  them,  that  the  fenators  were  foli- 
citous  that  care  fhould  be  taken  of  the  intereft  of  the 
commons ;  but  that  their  "  fears  for  the  fafety  of 
"  the  commonwealth,  in  general,  had  interrupted 
"  their  deliberations,  concerning  that  part  of  the 
"  ftate,  which,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the 
"  largeft,  was  flill  but  a  part ;  nor  could  they,  while 
"  the  enemy  was  jufl  at  the  gates,  allow  any  bufi- 
"  nefs  to  take  place  of  the  neceflary  provifions  for 
*'  the  war ;  nor,  even  if  they  were  allowed  a  little 
'*  refpite,  would  it  be  either  for  the  honour  of  the 
"  commons,  to  have  refufed  to  take  arms  in  defence 
**  of  their  country,  unlefs  on  condition  of  firft  re- 
"  ceiving  hire  for  it ;  nor  could  it  fail  of  injuring 
"  the  reputation  of  the  fenators  themfelves,  if  they 
'*  (hould  appear  to  have  now  applied  their  attention 
"  to  the  good  of  their  countrymen,  through  fear, 
"  rather  than  afterwards  through  inclination.**     He 
gave  proof  of  his  fmcerity  in  this  difcourfe,  by  an 
edid,  whereby  he  ordained,  that  "  no  perfon  fhould 
*'  hold  any  Roman  citizen  in  bonds  or  confinement, 
'*  fo  as  to  prevent  his  giving  in  his  name  to  the 
"  confuls ;  that  no  perfon  (hould  take  poffeflion,  or 
"  make  fale,  of  the  goods  of  a  foldier,  while  upon 
"  fervice ;  nor  detain  in  cultody  either  his  children 
"  or  grandchildren."     On  the  publication  of  this 
edift,  fuch  debtors  under  arreft,  as  were  prefent,  in- 
ftantly  gave  in  their  names,  and  crowds  of  others, 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  rufhing  out  of  their  con- 
finement, when  the  creditors  had  no  longer  a  right 
to  detain  them,  ran  together  to  the  Forum,  to  take 
the  military  oath :  thefe  compofed  a  large  body  of 

L  2  troops, 
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BOOK  troops,  and  none,  during  the  Volfcian  war,  difplayed 
,  ^^-  a  greater  fhare  of  bravery  and  aftivity.  The  conful 
Y.R.2CO.  ^  °"^  ^^  army  a^ainfl  the  enemy,  and  pitched  his 
b!c!493.  *^^"^P  *^  *  ^"^^^^  diftance  from  theirs. 

XXV.  The  following  night,  the  Volfcians,  ex- 
pecting great  advantages  from  the  diflenfions  of  the 
Romans,  approached  their  camp,  in  hopes  that,  in 
the  furrounding  darknefs,  fome  might  defert  or  be- 
tray their  ports.  They  were,  however,  perceived  by 
the  centinels ;  the  troops  were  called  up,  and,  the 
fignal  being  given,  they  ran  to  arms ;  and  by  thefe 
means  fruftrated  the  attempt  of  the  Volfcians :  the 
remainder  of  the  night  was  dedicated  to  repofe  by 
both  parties.  Next  day,  at  the  firft  dawn,  the  Volf- 
cians, having  filled  up  the  trenches,  affaulted  the- 
rampart,  and  were  proceeding  to  demolifh  the  forti- 
fications on  every  fide,  when  the  conful,  having  de- 
layed for  fome  time  in  order  to  try  the  temper  of 
his  men,  though  called  on  from  all  fides,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  debtors,  to  give  the  fignal,  at  length, 
on  finding  their  ardour  fo  great,  iffued  the  order  for 
fallying,  and  fent  forth  his  troops,  eager  for  the  fight. 
At  the  firft  onfet,  the  enemy  were  immediately  routed, 
and  their  rear  harraffed  in  their  retreat,  as  far  as  the 
infantry  were  able  to  purfue ;  while  the  cavalry,  not 
fuftering  them  to  recover  from  their  conftemation, 
drove  them  to  their  camp.  In  a  little  time,  the  camp 
itfelf  was  furrounded  by  the  legions ;  and  the  Volf- 
cians not  having  courage  enough  left  to  make  a 
.  ft:and  there,  it  was  taken  and  plundered.  Next  day, 
the  legions  were  led  to  Suefla  Pometia,  whither 
the  enemy  had  retreated,  and  fhortly  after  the 
town  was  taken,  and  given  up  to  the  troops  to  be 
plundered  :  by  thefe  means,  the  needy  foldiers  were 
in  fome  meafure  relieved.  The  conful,  having  ac- 
quired great  glory,  led  back  his  victorious  army  to 
Rome.  As  he  was  preparing  for  his  departure, 
ambafiadors  came  to  him  from  the  Volfcians  of 
4.  ^  Ecetra. 
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Ecetra,  who,  after  the  taking  of  Pometia,  felt  appre-  BOOK 
henfions  for  their  own  fafety :  thefe  had  peace  granted       1 1. 
them  by  decree  of  the  fenate,  but  were  deprived  of  ^"^"^"'^ 
their  lands.  nV???* 


B.C.  493- 


XXVI.  Immediately  after,  the  Sabines  alfo  caufed 
an  alarm  at  Rome ;  but  it  was,  in  fad,  a  tumult 
rather  than  a  war.  An  account  was  brought  by  night 
to  the  city,  that  a  Sabine  army  were  plundering  the 
country,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Anio, 
and  that  they  were  ravaging  and  burning  all  the 
farms  in  that  neighbourhod.  Aulus  Poftumius,  who 
had  been  dictator  in  the  Latine  war,  was  inftanily 
dilpatched  thither  with  all  the  cavalry,  and  the  con- 
ful  Servilius  followed,  with  a  chofen  body  of  foot. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ftragglers  were  cut  off  by 
the  cavalry ;  nor  was  the  main  body  of  the  Sabines 
capable  of  refifting  the  infantry  on  their  approach  ; 
fatigued  both  by  their  march  and  by  collecting  booty, 
a  great  number  of  them  in  the  country-houfes,  over- 
charged with  meat  and  wine,  had  fcarcely  ilrength 
fufficient  to  enable  them  to  fly.  Thus  was  this 
Sabine  war  finifhed  within  the  fame  night  in  which 
the  firft  account  of  it  had  been  received.  The 
next  day,  while  fanguine  hopes  were  entertained 
that  peace  with  all  their  neighbours  was  now  fe- 
curely  eftablifhed,  ambaffadors  came  to  the  fenate 
from  the  Auruncians,  denouncing  war,  unlefs  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  territories  of  the 
Volfcians :  the  army  of  the  Auruncians  had  fet  out 
from  home,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ambaffadors : 
and  intelligence  arriving,  that  it  had  been  feen  not 
far  from  Aricia,  it  excited  fuch  an  alarm  among 
the  Romans,  that  neither  could  the  fenate  be  con- 
fulted  in  a  regular  manner,  nor  could  they,  while 
bufy  themfelves  in  taking  up  arms,  give  a  peaceable 
anfwer  to  thofe  who  were  advancing  againft  them. 
The  troops  marched  to  Aricia,  and  not  far  from 
thence  meeting  with  the  enemy,  came  to  a  general 

L  3  engage- 
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BOOK  engagement,  which,  without  farther  conteft,  put  an 
II-      end  to  the  war. 

B.C.4o?l  XXVII.  When  the  Auruncians  were  defeated,  the 
Romans,  having  vanquifhed  fo  many  different  powers, 
within  the  fpace  of  a  few  days,  expe<5led  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promifes  made  them  by  the  conlulj*, 
and  (Irengthened  by  the  engagements  of  the  fenate. 
But  Appius,  inftigated  both  by  his  own  natural 
haughtinefs,  and  a  defire  to  undermine  the  credit  of 
his  colleague,  iffucd  his  decrees  on  fuits  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  with  all  poflible  feverity ;  in 
conicquence  of  which,  both  thofe  who  had  for- 
merly been  in  confinement,  were  delivered  up  to 
their  creditors,  and  others  alfo  were  taken  into  cuf- 
tody.  When  this  happened  to  be  the  cafe  of  any 
of  the  foldiers,  he  appealed  to  the  other  conful  j  a 
crowd  gathered  about  Ser villus,  reminded  him  of 
his  promifes,  upbraided  him  with  their  fervices  in 
war,  and  the  fears  which  they  had  received  ;  in- 
fixed that  he  ftiould  lay  the  affair  before  the  fenate ; 
and  that,  as  conful,  he  fhould  fupport  his  country- 
men, and  as  general,  his  foldiers.  The  conful  was 
afFefted  by  thefe  remonftrances ;  but  circumflances 
obliged  him  to  decline  interfering,  not  only  his  col- 
league, but  the  whole  fadion  of  the  nobles,  having 
gone  fo  violently  into  oppofite  meafures.  By  thus 
ading  a  middle  part,  he  neither  avoided  the  hatred 
of  the  commons,  nor  procured  the  efleem  of  the 
patricians ;  the  latter,  confidering  him  as  deftitute  of 
the  firmnefs  becoming  his  ofEce,  and  as  too  fond  of 
popular  applaufe,  while  the  former  looked  upon  him 
as  a  deceiver ;  and  it  (hortly  appeared  that  he  was 
become  no  lefs  odious  than  Appius.  A  contefl:  hap- 
pened between  the  confuls,  as  to  which  of  them  fhould 
dedicate  the  temple  of  Mercury,  ^fhe  fenate  refufed 
to  decide  the  matter,  and  referred  it  to  the  people, 
pafling  a  vote  that  to  whichever  of  them  the  dedi- 
cation fhould  be  granted,  the  fame  fhould  prefide 

over 
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over  the  markets,  fhould  inftitute  a  college  of  mer- 
chants, and  join  the  pontiff  in  the  performance  of  li- 
the ceremonies  ufual  on  fuch  occafions.  The  people  y  n'  - 
gave  the  honour  of  the  dedication  to  Marcus  Laeto-  g.c.  493. 
rius,  a  centurion  of  the  firfl  rank,  ihewing  plainly 
that  they  acted  thus,  not  merely  out  of  refped  to 
the  perfon,  on  whom  they  conferred  an  office  of 
higher  dignity  than  became  his  ftarion,  but  with 
defign  to  affront  the  confuls.  This  threw  the  patri- 
cians, and  one  of  the  confuls  particularly,  into  a  rage ; 
but  the  commons  had  now  affumed  a  greater  degree 
of  courage,  and  began  to  profecute  their  meafures  in 
a  very  different  method  from  that  in  which  they  had 
fet  out.  Having  given  up  all  hopes  of  protedion 
from  the  confuls  and  the  fenate,  whenever  they  faw 
a  debtor  led  to  the  court,  they  flew  together  from  all 
quarters  ;  fo  that  neither  could  the  lentence  of  the 
conful  be  heard  amidfl  their  noife  and  clanviurs,  nor 
when  it  was  pronounced  did  any  one  obey  it.  All 
was  managed  by  force  j  and  the  whole  dread  and 
danger,  with  refped  to  their  freedom,  was  transferred 
from  the  debtors  to  the  creditors,  who,  Handing 
fmgle,  were  abufed  by  the  multitude,  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  conful.  To  add  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
fenate,  the  alarm  was  Ipread  of  an  attack  being 
intended  by  the  Sabines ;  and,  orders  being  ifl'ued  for 
levying  troops,  not  a  man  givye  in  his  name.  Mean- 
while Appius,  in  a  rage,  inveighed  bitterly  againfl 
the  criminal  lenity  of  his  colleague,  faying,  that,  by 
his  popular  filence,  he  was  betraying  the  common 
wealth ;  and  that,  befides  refufmg  to  enforce  the 
laws  with  refpeft  to  creditors,  he  negleded  alfo  to 
execute  the  decree  of  the  fenate,  for  levying  troops. 
He  declared  that  "  the  interell  of  the  flate  was  not 
*'  yet  entirely  deferted,  nor  the  confular  office  yet 
"  flripped  of  its  authority ;  that  he  himfelf  would 
"  Itand  forth  fiagly,  and  vindicate  his  own  dignity, 
"  and  that  of  the  fenate.*'  Though  furrounded  by 
the  mulutude  which  aiiembled  daily,  and  were  of  a 

L  4  temper 
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BOOK  temper  too  violent  to  be  controlled,  he  ordered  one 
If-  of  the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  mob  to  be  nppre- 
y  ^\~  headed.  When  the  liftors  hid  hold  of  him,  he 
b!c.49j.  appealed ;  but  the  conful  would  not,  at  firft,  '♦How 
the  appeal,  there  being  no  d'>ubr  what  the  finier-ce 
of  the  people  would  be.  His  obftinacy,  however, 
was  at  length  overcome,  more  by  the  advice  and 
influence  of  the  nobility,  than  by  the  clam-^urs 
of  the  people ;  fo  firmly  did  he  withftand  the 
indignation  of  the  multitude.  From  this  time,  the 
evil  daily  gained  ground,  (hewing  itfelf  not  only 
in  open  expreffions  of  difcontent,  but,  what  was 
much  more  pernicious,  in  fecret  meetings  and  private 
cabals.  At  length  thefe  confuls,  fo  odious  to  the 
people,  went  out  of  office,  Appius  in  high  favour 
with  the  patricians,  Servilius  with  neither  party. 

Y.R.260.  XXVIII.  Next  entered  on  the  confulfliip,  Aulus 
li.L.492.  virginius  and  Titus  Vetufius.  The  people  now, 
not  being  able  to  judge  what  fort  of  confuls  they 
were  to  have,  took  care  to  form  nightly  meetings, 
fome  on  the  Efquiline,  others  on  the  Aventine 
mount,  in  order  that  their  proceedings  might  not 
be  confufed,  by  their  being  obliged  to  adopt  mea- 
fures  haftily  in  the  Forum,  and  to  ad,  on  every 
occafion,  at  random,  and  without  a  plan.  The  con- 
fuls, confidering  this  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding, 
which  it  really  was,  propofed  it  to  the  confideration 
of  the  fenate,  but  were  not  allowed,  after  propofmg 
it,  to  take  the  votes  regularly,  a  great  tumult  arifing 
on  the  mention  of  it  among  the  fenators,  who  ex- 
claimed, and  expreffed  the  higheft  indignation  at  the 
confuls  attempting  to  throw  on  that  body  the  odium 
of  an  affair  which  ought  to  have  been  quelled  by  the 
confular  authority.  They  told  them,  that  "  if  there 
"  really  had  been  magiflrates  in  the  commonwealth, 
'*  there  would  have  been  no  council  at  Rome,  but 
"  the  public  one.  At  prefent  the  government  was 
*'  divided   and  difperfed   into   a   thoufand   fenate- 

"  houfes. 
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"  houfes  iiiid  affemblies,  fome  meetings  beirg  held  BOOK 

**  on  me  Efquiline  mount,  others  on  the  Aventine.       ^^' 

"  That  they  had  no  doubt,  but  one  man,  fuch  as  y  j^^^ 

**  Appius  ClaudiuvS,    would    have    difperfed   ihofe  B.C.492! 

"  meetings  in  a  moment's  time."     The  conl'uls,  on 

receiving  this  rebuke,  afked  the  fenate,  what  then 

they  would  have  them  do  ?   for  they  were  refolved, 

they  faid,    to  ad  with  all  the  aftivity  and  vigour 

which  the  fenate  might  recommend.    A  decree  then 

pafled,  that  they  fhould  enforce  the  levies  with  the 

utmofl:  ftridnefs  ;  for  that  the  commons  were  grown 

infolent  through  want  of  employment.     Difmilfing 

the  fenate,  the  confuls  mounted  the  tribunal,  and 

cited    the   younger   citizens   by    their   name.      No 

anfwer   being   made,     the   multitude   which   flood 

round,  like  a  general  aifembly,  declared,  that  "  the 

**  commons  could  be  no  longer  deceived  ;  and  that 

"  not  a  fmgle  foldier  (hould   be  raifed,  until  the 

"  public  engagements  were  fulfilled.     That  every 

'*  man  mull  have  his  liberty  reflored,  before  arms 

**  were  put  into  his  hands,  that  the  people  might  be 

*'  convinced  they  were   to  fight  for  their  country 

"  and  fellow-citizens,  not  for  their  mailers."     The 

confuls  faw  clearly  enough  what  the  fenate  expeded 

from  them  ;  but  of  thofe  who  fpoke  with  the  greateft 

vehemence  within  the  walls  of  the  fenate- houfe,  not 

one  was  prefent  to  Hand  the  brunt  of  the  contefls, 

and  every  thing  threatened  a  defperate  one  with  the 

commons.     It  was  refolved,  therefore,  before  they 

ihould  proceed  to  extremities,  to  confult  the  fenate 

again  ;  the  confequehce  of  which  was,  that  all  the 

younger  fenators  rufhed  up  haftily  to  the  feats  of 

the  confuls,  defiring  them  to  abdicate  the  confulfhip, 

and  lay  down  a  command  which  they  wanted  fpirit 

to  fupport. 

XXIX.    Having  made  fufficient  trial  of  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  both  fides,  the  confuls  at  length  fpoke 

out : 
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BOOK  out:  "  Confcript  fathers,  left  ye  ihoukl  herc.i'    : 
11'       '*  fay  that  ye  were  not  forewarned,    know  th4i  i< 
Y  ~'~    '  "  dangerous  fedition  is  ready  to  break  out.     Wt 
sic. 492.  "  demand  that  thofe  who  are  the  moft  forward  to    I 
"  cenfure  us  for  inadivity,  may  aflilt  us  by  their 
"  prefence,  while  we  hold  the  levy.     We  will  pro- 
''  ceed  in  the  bufinefs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ihall  be 
**  approved  by   the    moft  ftrenuous   advocates  f<3H| 
"  vigorous  meafures,  fmce  fuch  is  your  pleafure.*^ 
They  then  went  back  to  the  tribunal,  and  ordered, 
purpofely,  one  of  thofe,  who  were  within  view,  to 
be  cited  :  finding  that  he  flood  mute,  and  that  a 
number  of  people  had   formed   in  a  circle  round 
him,  to  prevent  any  force  being  ufed,  the  confuls 
fent  a  lid;or  to  him,  who  being  driven  back,  thofe 
of  the  fenators  who  attended  the  confuls,  exclaiming 
againft  the  infolence  of  fuch  behaviour,  flew  down 
from  the  tribunal  to  affift  the  lidor.      The  popu- 
lace then,  quitting  the  lidor,  to  whom  they  had 
offered  no  other  oppofition  than  that  of  hindering 
him  from  making  the  feizure,  diredcd  their  force 
againft  the  fenators ;    but   the   confuls  interpofing 
quickly,    put   aj^  end  to  the   fcuffle,  hi  which,  as 
neither  ftones  nor  weapons  had  been  ufed,    there 
was  more  clamour  and   rage  than  mifchief.     The 
ienate,  called  tumultuouily  together,  proceeded  in  a 
manner  ftili  more  tumultuous ;  thofe  who  had  been 
beaten,  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  affair  ;  and 
the  moft  violent  of  them  endeavouring  to  carry  their 
point  by  clamour  and  noife,   rather  than  by  vote. 
At  length,  when  their  rage  had  fomewhat  fubfided, 
the  confuls,  reproaching  them  with  being  equally 
diforderly   in    the    fenate-houfe    as  in    the   Forum, 
began  to  collect  the  votes.     There  were  three  dif- 
ferent opinions ;  Publius  Virginius  thought  that  "  the 
"  cafe  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
"  raons,  and  that  thofe  only  were  to  be  confidered, 
"  who,  relying  on  the  promifes  of  the  conful  Publius 
"  Servilius,  had  ferved  in  the  Volfcian,  Auruncian, 

«  and 
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*'  and  Sabine  wars :"  Titus  Largius  was  of  opinion,  BOOK 
that  "  the  prefent  jundare  required  fomething  more  II* 
"  than  the  making  a  return  for  fervices  peiibrmed  ;  y^  60 
"  that  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  were  over-  B.C.  402. 
"  whelmed  with  debt,  nor  could  the  progrefs  of  the 
"  evil  be  flopped,  unlefs  the  advantages  of  the  whole 
"  were  attended  to.  On  the  contrary,  if  diflindions 
"  were  made,  this  would  add  fuel  to  the  diflenfions, 
"  inftead  of  extinguishing  them."  Appius  Claudms, 
whofe  temper,  naturally  harfli,  was  roufed  to  a  de- 
gree of  ferocity  by  his  hatred  to  the  commons  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  patricians  on 
the  other,  affirmed  that  "  all  thefe  difturbances 
"  were  excited,  not  by  the  people's  fufferings,  but 
"  th«;ir  hcentioufnois ;  and  that  the  commons  were 
"  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  wantonnefs,  rather  than  by 
"  refentmeni  of  injuries :  this  was  the  confequence 
"  ol  giving  them  a  right  to  appeal ;  for  all  that  a 
"  conlul  could  do,  was  to  threaten,  he  could  not 
"  command,  when  people  are  allowed  to  appeal  to 
"  thofe  who  have  been  accomplices  in  their  tranf- 
"  greflions.  Come,  faid  he,  let  us  create  a  didator, 
*'  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal :  t^  madnefs,  which 
"  has  fet  the  whole  ftate  in  a  flame,  will  quickly 
"  fmk  into  filence.  Let  me  then  fee,  who  will  ftrike 
"  a  lidor,  when  he  knows  thut  th^very  perfon  whofe 
"  dignity  he  infults,  has  the  folo«3Bid  entire  difpofal 
*'  of  his  perfon  and  of  his  life." 

XXX.  To  many,  the  expedient  recommended 
by  Appius  appeared  too  rough  and  violent,  and  juftly 
fo ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  propofitions  of  Vir- 
ginius  and  Largius  were  confidered  as  tending  to 
ellablifli  a  bad  precedent ;  particularly  that  of  Lar- 
gius, which  was  utterly  fubverfive  of  all  credit. 
The  advice  of  Virginius  was  deemed  to  be  the 
fartheft  from  excefs  on  either  fide,  and  a  juft  medium 
between  the  other  two.  But,  through  the  fpirit 
of  fadion,  and  men's  regard  to  their  private  inte- 
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BOOK  refts,  (things  which  ever  did  and  ever  will  impede 
II.  the  public  councils,)  Appius  prevailed,  and  was  him- 
^  ^  felf  very  near  being  created  didator  ;  which  pro- 
B  C  AQt'  c^^^'^^g*  beyond  any  other,  would  have  highly  dif- 
gufted  the  commons,  at  a  very  critical  jundure, 
when  the  Volfcians,  the  iEquans,  and  the  Sabines, 
happened  to  be  all  in  arms  at  the  fame  time.  But 
the  confuls  and  the  elder  part  of  the  fenate  took  care 
that  a  command,  in  itfelf  uncontrolable,  (hould  be 
intruded  to  a  perfon  of  a  mild  difpofition  ;  and 
accordingly  they  chofe  for  dictator  Manius  Valerius, 
fon  of  Volefus.  Although  the  commons  faw  that 
the  didator  was  created  in  oppofition  to  them,  yet, 
as  by  his  brother's  law,  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appeal,  they  dreaded  nothing  harlh  or  overbearing 
from  that  family.  Their  hopes  were  farther  encou- 
raged by  an  edidt  which  the  didator  publifhed,  of  the 
fame  tenor  in  general  with  the  edift  of  the  conful 
Servilius;  but  as  they  thought  that  they  had  now 
fecurer  grounds  of  confidence,  both  in  the  man  him- 
felf,  and  in  the  power  with  which  he  was  inverted,  they 
defifled  from  the  conteft,  and  gave  in  their  names. 
Ten  legions  wiie  completed,  a  force  greater  than 
had  ever  been  raifed  before ;  of  thefe,  three  were 
afligned  to  each  of  the  confuls,  the  other  four  were 
_  commanded  by  the  didator.  War  could  now  be 
no  longer  deferred :  the  ^quans  had  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Latines ;  and  thefe  by  their  ambaf- 
fadors  petitioned  the  fenate,  that  they  would  either 
fend  troops  to  protect  them,  or  permit  them  to  take 
arms  themfelves,  to  defend  their  frontiers.  It  was 
judged  the  fafer  method  to  defend  the  Latines  with- 
out their  own  afliftance,  than  to  allow  them  to  handle 
arms  again :  the  conful  Vetufius  was  therefore  fent 
thither,  who  put  an  end  to  the  depredations.  The 
iEquans  retired  from  the  plains,  and  provided  for  their 
fafety  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  relying  more  on 
the  iituation  than  on  their  arms.  The  other  conful 
who  marched  againft  the  Volfcians,  not  choofmg 
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that  his  time  (hould  be  wafted  in  like  manner,  ufed  BOOK 
every  means,  particularly  by  ravaging  the  country,       H. 
in  order  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  approach  nearer,  ^T^^''"^ 
and  to  hazard  an  engagement.     They  were  drawn  B.C.  402! 
up  in  order  of  battle  in  a  plain  between  the  two 
camps,  each  party  before  their  own  rampart.     The 
Volfcians  had  confiderably  the  advantage  in  point 
of  numbers ;  they  therefore  advanced  to  the  fight, 
in  a  carelefs  manner,   as  if  defpifing   the  enemy. 
The   Roman  conful   did   not   fuffer  his   troops   to 
move,  nor  to  return  the  fhout,   but  ordered  them 
to  ftand,   with  their  javelins  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  as  foon  as  the  enemy  fhould  come  within  reach, 
then  to  exert  at  once  their  utmoft  efforts,  and  decide 
the  affair  with  their  fwords.     The  Volfcians,  fatigued 
with  running  and  fhouting,   rulhed  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  they  believed  to  be  benumbed  with 
fear  J  but  when  they  found  a  vigorous  refiftance, 
and  the  fwords  glittering  before  their  eyes,  ftruck 
with  conftemation,  juft  as  if  they  had  fallen  into 
an  ambufcade,  they  turned  their  backs :   nor  had 
they  ftrength  left  to   enable   them  to   make  their 
efcape,     having  exhaufted  it  by   advancing  to  the 
battle  in  full  fpeed.     The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  flood  quiet  during  the  firft  part  of 
the  engagement,  had  their  vigour  frefh,  and  eafily 
overtaking  the  wearied  fugitives,  took  their  camp 
by  alVault,  and  purfuing  them,   as  they  fled  from 
thence  to  Velitrae,  the  vidlors  and  the  vanquifhed 
eompofing,  as  it  were,  but  one  body,  rufhed  into 
the  city  together.     People  of  every  kind  were  put 
to  the  fword,   without  diftin£tion,   and   there   was 
more  blood  fpilt  than  even  in  the  fight :  a  fmall 
number  only,  who  threw  down  their  arms,  obtained 
quarter. 

XXXI.  While  thefe  things  paffed  in  the  country 
of  the  Volfcians,  the  Sabine;^,  who  were  by  far  the 
mofl  formidably  enemy,  were  routed,  put  to  flight, 
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and  beaten  out  of  their  camp  by  the  diflator.     He 
had  at  firft,  by  a  charge  of  his  cavalry,  thrown  tlie 
centre  of  the  enemy's   line  into   diforder ;    which, 
B  C.402    ^^'^^  *^^  extended  their  wings  too  far,   had  not 
been  fufliciently  flrengthened  by  a  proper  depth  of 
files.     Before  they  could  recover  from  this  confii* 
fion,  the  infantry  fell  upon  them,   and  continued 
their  attack,  without  intermiflion,  until  they  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  their  camp,  and  put  a  concla- 
fion   to   the   war.      Since   the   battle   at   the   lake. 
Regillus,  there  had  not  been  obtained  in  thofe  times, 
a   more  glorious   vidlory   than   this :    the   didator 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  befides  the  accuf- 
tomed    honours,   there  was  a   place   in  the  circus 
afligned  to  him  and  his  pofterity,  for  a  feat,  and  a 
curule  chair  fixed  in  it.     From  the  vanquifhed  Vol- 
fcians  the  lands  of  the  diftrid  of  Velitrae  were  taken, 
for  which  inhabitants  were  fent  from  the  city,  and  a 
colony  eftablifhed  there.    Soon  after  this,  a  battle  was 
fought   with    the  yEquans,   againfl   the    inclination 
indeed  of  the  conl'ul,  who  confidered  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  ground  which  the  troops  had  to  traverfe  ; 
but  the  foldiers,    accufmg   him  of  protrading  the 
bufinefs,  in  order  that  the  didator  might  go  out 
of  office  before  they  fhould  return  to  the  city,  and 
fo  his  promifes  fall  to  the  ground  without  effed, 
as  had  thofe  of  the  former  conful,  they  at  length 
prevailed   on  him  to  march   up  his   army,    at  all 
hazards,  againft  the  fteep  of  the  mountain.     Rafh  as 
this  undertaking  was,  yet,  through  the  cowardice  of 
the  enemy,  it  was  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  for,  before 
a  weapon  could  be  thrown,  flruck  with  amazement 
at  the  boldnefs  of  the  Romans,  they  abandoned  their 
camp,  which  they  had  fixed  in  a  very  flrong  polition, 
and  ran  down  precipitately  into  the  vallies,  on  the 
oppofite  fide :  there  the  Romans  gained  a  bloodtefs 
vidory,   and   abundance  of  booty.     Though  their 
arms   were   thus   attended    with   fuccefs,    in   three 
different  quarters,  neither  patricians  nor  commons 
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e  free  from  anxiety  refpefting  the  iffue  of  their  BOOK 
medic  affairs.  With  fuch  powerful  influence,  II. 
and  with  fuch  art  alfo,  had  the  lenders  of  money  ^TjT^'Tr' 
concerted  their  meafures,  that  they  were  able  to  g  c.Ioa* 
difappoint  not  only  the  commons,  but  even  the 
dilator  himfelf :  for  Valerius,  on  the  return  of  the 
conful  Vetufius,  took  care  that  the  firft  bufinefs 
which  came  before  the  fenate  (hould  be  that  of  the 
people,  who  had  returned  home  viftorious ;  and 
propofed  the  queftion,  what  did  they  think  proper 
to  be  done  with  refped  to  the  perfons  confined  for 
debt  ?  and  when  they  refufed  to  take  the  matter  into 
confideration,  he  faid,  "  My  endeavours  to  reftore 
"  concord  are,  I  fee,  difpleafmg  to  you :  believe 
"  me  when  I  folemnly  declare,  that  the  time  wiH 
"  {hortly  come  when  you  will  wilh,  that  the  com- 
"  mons  of  Rome  had  jufl:  fuch  patrons  as  I  am  :  as 
"  to  myfelf,  I  will  neither  be  the  means  of  farther 
*'  difappointments  to  the  hopes  of  my  countrymen, 
"  nor  will  I  hold  the  office  of  diftator  without  effe<ft. 
"  Inteftine  difcord  and  foreign  wars  made  it  necef- 
*'  fary  for  the  commonwealth  to  have  fuch  a  magif- 
"  trate :  peace  has  been  procured  abroad,  at  home 
"  it  is  not  fuffered  to  take  place :  it  is  my  determi- 
"  nation  then,  in  time  of  feilition,  to  appear  in  the 
"  character  of  a  private  citizen,  rather  than  that  of 
"  didator.**  Then  withdrawing  from  the  fenate- 
houfe,  he  abdicated  the  didatorfhip.  The  cafe  ap- 
peared to  the  commons,  as  if  he  had  refigned  his 
office  out  of  refentment  of  the  treatment  fhewn  to 
them,  and  therefore,  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagements, it  not  having  been  his  fault  that  they 
were  not  fulfilled,  they  attended  him,  as  he  retired 
to  his  houfe,  with  approbation  and  applaufe. 

XXXII.  The  fenate  were  then  feized  with  ap- 
prehenfions,  that  if  the  citizens  fhould  be  difcharged 
from  the  army,  their  fecret  cabals  and  confpiracies 
would  be  renewed;  wherefore,  fuppofing  that,  though 

the 
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BOOK  the  levy  was  made  by  the  didlator,  yet  as  the  foldiers 
II.  had  fworn  obedience  to  the  confuls,  they  were  ftill 
^T"^"^"^  bound  by  that  oath,  they  ordered  the  legions,  under 
B.C.4.93!  ^^^  pretext  of  hoftilities  being  renewed  by  the 
^quans,  to  be  led  out  of  the  city  :  which  (lep  lerved 
only  to  haftcn  the  breaking  out  of  the  fedition.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  plebeians,  at  fir(t,  entertained  thoughts 
of  putting  the  confuls  to  death,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  thereby  difcharged  from  the  oath ;  but  be- 
ing afterwards  informed,  that  no  religious  obligation 
could  be  diflblved  by  an  aft  of  wickednefs,  they,  by 
the  advice  of  a  perfon  called  Sicinus,  retired,  with- 
out waiting  for  orders  from  the  confuls,  to  the  facred 
mount,  beyond  the  river  Anio,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  This  account  is  more  generally  cre- 
dited, than  that  given  by  Pifo,  who  fays,  the 
feceflion  was  made  to  the  Aventine.  In  this  place, 
without  any  commander,  having  fortified  their  camp 
with  a  rampart  and  trench,  they  remained  quiet  for 
feveral  davs,  taking  nothing  from  any  one  but  necef- 
fary  fubfidence,  neither  receiving  nor  giving  offence. 
Great  was  the  conftemation  in  the  city  ;  all  was  fear- 
ful fufpence  and  mutual  apprehenfion :  the  plebeians, 
who  were  left  behind  by  their  brethren,  dreaded  the 
violence  of  the  patricians  ;  the  patricians  dreaded 
the  plebeians  who  remained  in  the  city,  not  knowing 
whether  they  ought  to  wilh  for  their  flay,  or  for  their 
departure:  but  "  how  long  could  it  be  fuppofed 
"  that  the  multitude  which  had  feceded,  would  re- 
**  main  inadlive  ?  And  what  would  be  the  confe- 
"  quence,  if,  in  the  mean  time,  a  foreign  war  fhould 
*'  break  out  ?  No  glimpfe  of  hope  could  they  fee 
*'  left,  except  in  concord  between  the  citizens, 
"  which  muft  be  re-eftablifhed  in ,  the  flate  on  any 
'*  terms,  whether  fair  or  unfair."  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  fend,  as  ambalTador  to  the  plebeians, 
Menenius  Agrippa,  a  man  of  eloquence,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  commons,  becaufe  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally one  of  their  body.     He,  being  admitted  into 
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the  camp,  Is  faid  to  have  related  to  them  the  follow-  BOOK 
ing  fable,  delivered  in  antiquated  language,  and  an  ^^« 
uncouth  ftyle :  —  "  At  a  time  when  the  members  of  y^zSo 
"  the  human  body  did  not,  as  at  prefent,  all  unite  b!c.  492. 
"  in  one  plan,  but  each  member  had  its  own  fcheme, 
"  and  its  own  language ;  the  other  parts  were  pro- 
"  voked  at  feeing  that  the  fruits  of  all  their  care,  of 
"  all  their  toil  and  fervice,  were  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
"  the  belly  ;  and  that  the  belly  meanwhile  remained 
"  at  its  eafe,  and  did  nothing  but  enjoy  the  plea- 
"  fures  provided  for  it ;  on  this  they  confpired  to- 
"  gether,  that  the  hand  fliould  not  bring  food  to  the 
"  mouth,  nor  the  mouth  receive  it  if  offered,  nor 
"  the  teeth  chew  it.  While  they  wifhed,  by  thefe 
"  angry  meafures,  to  fubdue  the  belly  through  hun- 
"  ger,  the  members  themfelves,  and  the  whole  body, 
"  were,  together  with  it,  reduced  to  the  lad  ftage  of 
**  decay :  from  thence  it  appeared  that  the  office  of 
"  the  belly  itfelf  was  not  confined  to  a  flothful  indo- 
"  lence ;  that  it  not  only  received  nouriftiment,  but 
"  fupplied  it  to  the  others,  conveying  to  every  part 
**  of  the  body,  that  blood,  on  which  depend  our 
"  life  and  vigour,  by  dillributing  it  equally  through 
"  the  veins,  after  having  brought  it  to  perfection  by 
*'  digeflion  of  the  food.**  Applying  this  to  the  pre- 
fent cafe,  and  fhewing  what  fimilitude  there  was  be- 
tween the  diflenfion  of  the  members,  and  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  commons  againft  the  patricians,  he 
made  a  confiderable  impreflion  on  the  people's 
minds. 

XXXIII.  A  negociaiion  was  then  opened  for  a 
reconciliation ;  and  an  accommodation  was  effedled, 
on  the  terms,  that  the  plebeians  Ihould  have  ma- 
giftrates  of  their  own,  inverted  with  inviolable 
privileges,  who  might  have  power  to  afford  them 
protedion  againft  the  confuls ;  and  that  it  fhould 
not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  patricians  to  hold  that 
office.     Accordingly,  there  were  two  tribunes  of  the 
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BOOK  commons  created,  Caius  Licinius,  and  Lucius  Al- 
n.  binius;  and  thefe  created  three  colleagues  to  ihem- 
felves,  among  whom  was  Sicinius,  the  advifer  of  the 
fecefiion :  but  who  the  other  two  were,  is  not 
agreed  :  fome  fay,  that  there  were  only  two  tribunes 
created  on  the  facred  mount,  and  that  the  devoting 
Y.R. 261.  law*  was  pafled  there.  During  the  fecefiion  of  the 
B.C.  491.  commons,  Spurius  Caflius  and  Poftumus  Cominius 
entered  on  the  confulfhip.  In  their  confuiate  the 
treaty  with  the  Latines  was  concluded  ;  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  ratifying  this,  one  of  the  confuls  remained 
at  Rome,  and  the  other,  being  fent  with  an  army 
againll  the  Volfcians,  defeated  and  put  to  flight 
ihofe  of  Antium ;  and,  having  driven  them  into 
the  town  of  Longula,  purfued  the  blow,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  town.  He  afterwards  took 
Polufca,  another  town  belonging  to  the  fame  people ; 

*  Which  declared,  that  any  perfon  who  fliould  violate  the 
perfon  or  privileges  of  a  plebeian  tribune,  (hould  be  devoted  to 
Ceres,  with  his  property  ;  and  any  one  might  put  him  to  death 
with  impunity.  Thefe  tribunes,  at  their  firft  inilitution,  could 
not  properly  be  called  magiilrates,  having  no  particular  tribunal, 
nor  any  jurifdi£lion  over  their  fellow-citizens.  Dreffed  like  pri- 
vate men,  and  attended  only  by  one  officer,  or  beadle,  called 
Viator,  they  fat  on  a  bench  without  the  fenate,  into  which  they 
Mrere  not  admitted,  except  when  the  confuls  required  their  attend- 
ance, to  give  their  opinion  on  fome  affair  which  concerned  the 
intereft  of  the  plebeians.  Their  fole  funftion  was  to  proteft  the 
plebeians,  by  interpofing  in  cafe  of  any  grievance  or  impofition 
attempted  by  their  fuperiors ;  and  their  power  extended  no  far- 
ther than  one  mile  round  the  city.  Yet  they  afterwards  found 
means,  under  various  pretences,  and  by  almolt  imperceptible 
degrees,  to  draw  to  themfclves,  and  to  the  commons,  the  larger 
fhare  of  the  power  of  government ;  introducing  a  great  degree 
of  democracy  into  the  polity  of  the  ftate,  w^hich,  unce  the  ex- 
pullion  of  the  Kings,  had  been  a  kind  of  ariftocracy.  They 
%vere  not  allowed  to  be  abfent  from  the  city  one  whole  day, 
except  during  the  Latine  fellivals,  and  were  obliged  to  keep 
their  doors  open,  night  and  day,  to  admit  complainants.  At  thie 
fanie  tftme  were  elefted  two  other  plebeian  officers,  called  afliftant« 
to  the  tribunes  ;  but  being  afterwards  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  public  buildings,  and  thcTognizance  of  a  like  nature,  which 
had  before  belonged  to  the  confuls,  they  got  the  title  -^diles  j 
(ab  aedibus  curandis,)  from  infpefting  the  public  edifices. 

then 
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then  with  all  his  force  attacked  Corloli.  There  was  BOOK 
then  in  the  camp,  among  others  of  the  young  nobi-  ^^• 
lity,  Caius  Marcius,  a  youth  of  quick  judgment  and  y^^Tci 
lively  courage,  who  was  afterwards  furnamed  Corio-  B.C. 491! 
lanus.  The  Roman  army,  while  engaged  in  the 
fiege  of  Corioli,  applying  their  whole  attention  to 
the  garrifon,  which  they  kept  Ihut  up  in  the  town, 
without  any  fear  of  an  attack  from  without,  were 
affaulted  on  a  fudden  by  the  Volfcian  legions,  who 
had  marched  thither  from  Antium,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  enemy  fallied  out  from  the  town :  Marcius 
happened  to  be  then  on  guard,  and  being  fupported 
by  a  chofen  body  of  men,  he  not  only  repelled  the 
attack  of  the  fallying  party,  but  rulhed  furioiifly  in 
at  the  open  gate ;  and,  patting  all  to  the  fword  in 
that  part  of  the  city,  laid  hold  of  the  firft  fire 
which  he  found,  and  threw  it  on  the  houfes  adjoining 
the  wall  ;  on  which  the  fhouts  of  the  townsmen 
mingling  with  the  cries  of  the  women  and  children, 
occafioned  by  the  firft  fright,  ferved  both  to  add 
courage  to  the  Romans,  and  to  difpirit  the  Volfcians, 
as  they  perceived  that  the  town  was  taken  which 
they  had  come  to  relieve.  By  this  means  the  Vol- 
fcians of  Antium  were  defeated,  and  the  town  of 
Corioli  taken ;  and  fo  entirely  did  the  glory  of 
Marcius  eclipfe  the  fame  of  the  conful,  that,  were 
it  not  that  the  treaty  with  the  Latines,  being  engraved 
on  a  brazen  pillar,  remained  to  tellify  that  it  was 
ratified  by  Spurius  CafTms  alone,  the  other  conful 
being  abfent,  it  would  not  have  been  remembered 
that  Poftumus  Cominius  was  appointed  to  con- 
dud  the  war.  This  year  died  Menenius  Agrippa, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  Ufe  equally  beloved 
by  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  ;  and,  after  the 
feceflion,  ftill  more  endeared  to  the  latter.  This 
man,  who,  in  the  character  of  mediator  and  umpire, 
had  re-eftablifhed  concord  among  his  countrymen, 
the  ambaffador  of  the  fenate  to  the  plebeians,  the 
perfon   who   brought  back  the   Roman  commons 
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BOOK  ^o  the  city,  was  not  pofllfTed  of  property  fufficient 
■II.        for  the  cxpence  of  a  faneral.     He  was  buried  at  tht. 
^'"'^      '  charge  of  the   commons,  by  a   contribution  of  a 
fextans*  from  each  pcrfon. 

Y.R.262.  XXXIV.  The  confuls  who  fucceeded  were  Titus 
B.C.  490.  Greganius  and  PubHus  Minucius.  During  this  year, 
when  the  ftate  was  undifturbed  by  foreign  wars,  and 
the  diffenfions  at  home  had  been  healed,  a  more 
grievous  calamity  of  another  nature  fell  upon  it :  at 
firft  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  occafioned  by  the  lands 
lying  untilled  during  the  feceflion  of  the  commons  ; 
and  afterwards,  a  famine,  not  lefs  fevere  than  what 
is  felt  in  a  befieged  city.  This  without  doubt  would 
have  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  flaves,  and 
alfo  many  of  the  commons,  muft  have  perifhed,  had 
not  the  confuls  taken  meafures  to  remedy  it,  by 
fending  to  all  quarters  to  buy  up  corn ;  not  only 
into  Etruria  on  the  coafl  to  the  right  of  Oftia,  and, 
by  permiflion  of  the  Volfcians,  along  the  coaft 
on  the  left  as  far  as  Cumae,  but  even  to  Sicily  ; 
for  the  hatred  entertained  againfl  them  by  their 
neighbours,  compelled  them  thus  to  look  for  aid  to 
diitant  countries.  After  a  quantity  of  corn  had 
been  purchafed  at  Cumse,  the  fhips  were  detained  by 
the  tyrant  Arillodemus,  as  the  property  of  the  Tar- 
quinii,  whofe  heir  he  was.  Among  the  Volfcians, 
and  in  the  Pomptine  diftrid,  it  could  not  even  be 
purchafed,  the  perfons  employed  in  that  bufmefs 
being  in  danger  of  their  lives  from  the  violence  of 
the  inhabitants.  From  Etruria,  feme  corn  was  con- 
veyed by  the  Tiber,  by  which  the  people  were 
fupported.  At  this  unfeafonable  time,  while  thus 
diftrefled  by  the  fcarcity,  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  farther  harrafled  by  war,  had  not  a  moft 
deftrudive  peftilence  attacked  the  Volfcians,  \\hen 
they  were  juft  ready  to  commence  hoftilities.  By 
this  dreadful  calamity  the  enemy  were  fo  difpirited, 

*  About  one  half-penny  each. 

that. 
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that,  even  after  it  had  abated,  they  could  not  entirely  BOOK 
rid  their  minds  of  the  terror  which  it  had  occafioned.  II. 
Befides,  the  Romans  not  only  augmented  the  nuni-  '  ^^\^ 
hers  in  their  fettlement  at  Velitras,  but  fent  a  new  g'^ '  * 
colony  into  the  mountains  of  Norba,  to  ferve  as  a 
barrier  in  the  Pomptine  territory.  In  the  fucceeding 
confulate  of  Marcus  Minucius  and  Aulus  Sempronius,  Y.R.263* 
a  great  quantity  of  corn  was  brought  from  Sicily,  ^•C4'9* 
and  it  was  debated  in  the  fenate,  at  what  price  it 
Ihould  be  given  to  the  commons.  Many  were  of 
opinion,  that  now  was  the  time  to  humble  the  com- 
mons, and  to  recover  thofe  rights  which,  by  the 
feceflion  and  violence,  had  been  extorted  from  the 
patricians ;  Marcius  Coriolanus  particularly,  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  faid, 
"  If  they  wifh  to  have  provifions  at  the  ufual  price, 
'*  let  them  rellore  to  the  patricians  their  former 
"  rights :  why  am  I  obliged,  after  being  fent  under 
"  the  yoke,  after  being  ranlbmed,  as  it  were,  from 
"  robbers,  to  behold  plebeian  magiflrates,  to  behold 
"  Sicinius  invefled  with  power  and  authority  ?  Shall 
"  I  fubmit  to  fuch  indignities  longer  than  neceflity 
"  compels  me.?  Shall  I,  who  could  not  endure 
"  Tarquinius  on  the  throne,  endure  Sicinius?  Let 
"  him  now  fecede,  let  him  call  away  the  commons : 
*'  the  road  is  open  to  the  facred  mount,  and  to  other 
"  hills :  let  them  carry  oft  the  corn  from  our  lands, 
"  as  they  did  two  years  ago  :  let  them  make  the  belt 
"  of  the  prefent  itate  of  the  market,  which  they 
"  have  occafioned  by  their  own  madnefs.  I  affirm 
"  with  confidence,  that  when  they  are  brought  to 
"  reafon  by  their  prefent  fufferings,  they  will  them- 
"  felves  become  tillers  of  the  lands,  rather  than  take 
"  arms  and  fecede,  to  prevent  their  being  tilled.** 
Whether  fuch  a  meafure  were  expedient,  is  not  now 
eafy  to  fay ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  very  prac- 
ticable for  the  patricians,  by  infilling  on  terms  for 
lowering  the  price  of  provifions,  to  have  freed  them- 

M  3  felves 
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BOOK  felves  from  the  tribunitian  power,  and  every  other   1 
II.       reftraint  impofed  on  them  againll  their  will.  ■ 

XXXV.  The  method  propofed  appeared  to  the 
fenate  to  be  too  harfh,  and  iiicenfed  the  commons 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  very  near  having 
recourfe  to  arms.  They  complained,  that,  **  as 
"  if  they  were  enemies,  attempts  were  made  to 
**  deftroy  them  by  famine :  that  they  were  de- 
**  frauded  of  food  and  fuflenance ;  that  the  foreign 
"  corn,  the  only  fupport  which,  unexpcdedly,  for- 
**  tune  had  given  them,  was  to  be  fnatched  out  of 
*'  their  mouths,  unlefs  the  tribunes  were  furren- 
*'  dered  up  in  bonds  to  Caius  Marcius ;  unlefs  he 
**  were  gratified  by  the  perfonal  fuflerings  of  the 
**  Roman  commons :  a  new  kind  of  executioner 
**  had  come  forward,  who  gave  them  no  alterna- 
•*  tive  but  death  or  flavery."  They  would  have 
proceeded  to  violence  againft  him  as  he  came 
out  of  the  fenate-houfe,  had  not  the  tribunes  very 
opportunely  fummoned  him  to  a  trial.  This  fup- 
prefled  their  rage,  when  every  one  faw  himfelf  a 
judge,  and  empowered  to  decide  on  the  life  and 
death  of  his  foe.  At  firft,  Marcius  heard  the  threats 
of  the  tribunes  with  fcorn :  "  The  authority  given 
"  to  their  office,'*  he  faid,  "  extended  only  to  the 
**  affording  protection,  not  to  the  in  Aiding  of  pu- 
"  nifhment.  That  they  were  tribunes  of  the  com- 
**  mons,  not  of  the  patricians."  But  the  whole 
body  of  the  commons  had  taken  up  the  caufe  with 
fuch  implacable  animofity,  that  the  patricians  were 
under  the  neceflity  of  devoting  one  viclim  to  punifh- 
ment  for  the  general  fafety.  They  ftruggled  how- 
ever, notwithflanding  the  weight  of  the  public 
hatred  which  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  not  only 
each  particular  member,  but  the  whole  colleftive 
body  exerted  their  utmoft  efforts;  and  firft  they 
tried,  whether,  by   polling   their   clients  in   divers 

places 
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places  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  they  could  not  BOOK 
deter  the  feveral  plebeians  from  attending  the  meet-  ^^' 
ings  and  cabals,  and  thereby  put  a  ftop  to  farther  y.R  25, 
proceedings.  Afterwards,  they  all  came  forth  in  a  b.c.  48^ 
body,  addreffing  the  commons  with  intreaties  and 
fupplications  ;  one  would  have  thought  that  every 
patrician  was  going  to  Hand  his  trial.  They  befought 
them,  if  they  did  not  think  proper  to  acquit  Marcius 
as  innocent,  yet  confidering  him  as  guilty,  to  grant 
as  a  favour,  on  their  requeft,  the  pardon  of  one 
citizen,  one  fenator.  However,  as  he  himfelf  did 
not  appear  on  the  day  appointed,  they  perfifted 
in  their  refentment.  He  was  condemned  in  his 
abfence,  and  went  into  exile  to  the  Volfcians,  uttering 
menaces  againfl:  his  country,  and  breathing  already 
the  refentment  of  an  enemy.  The  Volfcians  received 
him  kindly,  and  daily  increafed  their  attention  and 
refpeft,  in  proportion  as  they  had  opportunities  of 
obferving  the  violence  of  his  anger  towards  his 
countrymen,  againd  whom  he  would  often  utter 
complaints,  and  even  threats.  He  lodged  in  the 
houfe  of  Attius  Tullus,  who  was  then  the  man  of 
by  far  greateft  confequence  among  the  Volfcians, 
and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Romans  :  fo  that 
the  one,  being  ftimulated  by  an  old  animofity,  the 
other,  by  fielh  refentment,  they  began  to  concert 
fchemes  for  bringing  about  a  war  with  Rome.  They 
judged,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  prevail  on  tl.eir  people  to  take  arms,  which 
they  had  fo  often  tried  without  fuccefs ;  tnat  by  the 
many  wars  which  they  had  fultained  at  different 
times,  and  lately  by  the  lofs  of  their  y(^ung  men 
in  the  peftilence,  their  fpirits  were  broken  ;  and 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  make  ufe  of  art,  in  order 
that  their  hatred,  which  had  now  loft  its  keennefs 
through  length  of  time,  might  be  thereby  whetted 
anew. 

7d  4  XXX\1.  It 
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XXXVI.  It  happened  that  preparations  were  then 

making  at  Koine  fur  a  repetition  of  the  great  games. 

Y  RI26T  ^^^^  reafon  of  repealing  them  was  this :  on  the 
B.C.489.  morning  of  the  day  when  the  games  were  to  have 
been  celebrated,  before  the  fhews  began,  a  maft er  of 
a  family,  after  laftiing  his  flave  loaded  with  a  neck- 
yoke,  had  driven  him  acrofb  the  middle  of  the  circus  j 
the  games  were  afterwards  exhibited,  as  if  this  allair 
had  no  relation  to  religion.  Some  (hort  time  after, 
Titus  Atiniuv,  a  plebeian,  had  a  dream  ;  he  imagined 
Jupiter  to  have  laid  to  him,  that  "  the  dancer,  who 
"  performed  previoufly  to  the  games,  had  been  dif- 
"  pleafmi;  to  him,  and  unlefs  thofe  games  were 
'*  lepeated,  and  that  in  a  magnificent  manner,  the 
*'  city  would  be  in  danger ;  and  ordered  him  to  go 
"  and  tell  this  to  the  confuls.**  Although  the  man's 
mind  was  under  the  influence  of  a  confiderable 
degree  of  fuperftition,  yet  the  awe  which  he  felt  at 
the  high  dignity  of  the  magiftrates,  and  his  own 
apprehenfions  lell  he  (hould  be  treated  by  them,  and 
the  public,  as  an  objed  of  ridicule,  overcame  his 
religious  fears  :  this  delay  coft  him  dear  ;  for  within 
a  few  days  he  loft  his  fon  :  and,  left  the  caufe  of 
that  fudden  difafter  fhould  be  doubtful,  while  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  fame  phantom  appeared 
to  him  in  hisfleep,  and  feemed  to  afl^  him,  "-  whether 
*'  he  had  gotten  a  fufficient  reward  for  his  contempt 
*<  of  the  deity  ?"  telling  him  that  «'  a  ftill  greater 
"  awaited  him,  unlefs  he  went  immediately  and 
"  deliveied  the  meffage  to  the  confuls.'*  This  made 
a  deeper  imprtflion  on  his  mind,  and  yet  he 
hefitated  and  delayed,  until  at  length  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  grievous  diforder,  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy. 
He  then  fubmitted  to  the  admonitions  of  the  divine 
difpleafure :  and,  wearied  cut  by  his  paft  fufferings, 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  others  which  threatened 
him,  he  called  a  council  of  his  intimate  friends; 
and,  after  acquainting  them  with  the  feveral  things 

which 
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which  he  had  feen  and  heard,  and  with  Jupiter's  BOOK 
having  appeared  to  him  fo  often  in  his  fleep,  and       II. 
likewiie   the   anger    and   threats   of  the   deity,    fo  ^""TT^'T^ 
fpeedily  fulfilled  in  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  g.^^sa! 
liim,  he  was,  in  purfuance  of  the  clear  and  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  prefent,  carried  in  a  litter  into  the 
Forum,  to  the  confuls :    from  thence  he  was  con- 
veyed, by  their  order  into  the  fenate-houfe ;  where, 
when  he  had  related  the  fame  accounts,  to  the  utter 
adonifliment  of  all,   behold  another  miracle ;    it  is 
recorded   that   he,   who  had   been   carried   thither 
incapable  of  ufmg  any  of  his  limbs,  had  no  fooner 
difcharged  his  duty,  than  he  was  able  to  walk  home 
without  afliftance. 

XXXVII.  The  fenate  decreed  that  the  games 
ftiould  be  exhibited  in  the  moft  fplendid  manner. 
To  thefe  games,  in  confequence  of  a  plan  laid  by 
Attius  TuUus,  a  vaft  number  of  the  Volfcians 
repaired.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  exhi- 
bition, Tullus,  according  to  a  fcheme  concerted  at 
home  with  Marcius,  came  to  the  confuls,  told  them 
that  he  wifhed  to  confer  with  them,  in  private,  on 
fome  matters  which  concerned  the  commonwealth, 
and,  every  other  perfon  having  retired,  he  addrefled 
them  thus :  "  It  is  painful  to  me  in  the  extreme, 
"  to  fay  any  thing  of  my  countrymen  that  is  not  to 
"  their  honour :  I  do  not  come,  however,  to  charge 
"  them  with  having  committed  any  wrong  ad,  but 
*'  to  guard  againft  fuch  being  committed.  That  the 
"  dilpofitions  of  our  people  are  fickle,  to  a  degree 
"  infinitely  beyond  what  might  be  wilhed,  numer- 
"  ous  difaders  have  given  fenfible  proofs ;  for,  to 
**  your  forbearance  it  is  owin^,  and  not  to  our  own 
"  deferts,  that  we  have  not  been  utterly  deftroyed. 
"  There  are  great  numbers  of  the  Volfcians  now  in 
"  Rome ;  there  are  games  to  be  celebrated  ;  the 
**  public  will  be  intent  oh  the  exhibition ;  I  well 
"  remember  the  outrage  which  was  committed  in 

*'  this 
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BOOK  "  this  city,  by  the  Sabine  youths,  on  a  fimilar  pccafion, 
J  I.  "1  fliudder  with  apprehenfion,  le(t  fome  inconfi- 
\.  ^'~  "  derate  and  rafh  deed  may  enfue  j  thus  much  f 
B  C  lio  "  thought  it  my  duty,  both  for  our  own  fake,  and 
"  for  yours,  to  mention  beforehand  to  you,  who  are 
"  confuls ;  for  my  own  part,  I  intend  inflantly  to 
*'  return  home,  left,  if  I  fhould  be  prefeni,  my 
**  chiirader  might  be  ftained  with  the  imputation 
*'  ot  fome  improper  word  or  adion."  After  this 
difcouile  he  departed.  The  confuls  prop<jfed  the 
matter  to  the  confideration  of  the  fenate ;  a  matter, 
indeed,  unfupported  by  proof,  but  yet  coming  from 
a  perfon  uhole  authority  was  of  great  weight.  The 
authority  then,  rather  than  any  reafon  appearing  in 
the  cafe,  as  it  often  happens,  determined  them  to 
ufe  precautions,  even  though  they  might  be  unne- 
ceflary  ;  and  a  decree  being  pafled,  that  the 
Volfcians  fhould  retire  from  the  city,  criers  were 
difpatched  to  every  quarter,  to  order  them  all  to 
remove  before  night.  At  firft,  they  were  ftruck 
with  great  terror,  as  they  ran  up  and  down  to  their 
lodgings,  to  t.ike  away  their  effefts:  indignation 
afterwards  filled  their  minds,  when  they  were  begin- 
ning their  journey  ;  they  confidered  themfelves  flig- 
matifed  as  perfons  infamous  and  polluted ;  driven 
away  from  the  convcrfe  of  men  and  gods  j  from 
public  games,  on  the  day  of  a  feflival. 

XXXVIII.  As  they  formed  in  their  journey 
almofl  one  continued  train,  Tullus,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fountain  of  Ferentina,  accofled  the 
chief  perfons  among  them  as  each  arrived ;  and,  by 
afking  queftions,  and  exprefling  indignation,  while 
they  greedily  liftened  to  expreflions  which  favoured 
their  refentment,  led  them  on,  and  by  their  means, 
the  reft  of  the  multitude,  to  a  plain  that  lay  near 
the  road,  and  there  began  to  harangue  them,  as 
if  at  a  general  aflembly  :  "  Although,'*  faid  he, 
"  ye  fhould  forget  all  the  injurious  treatment  which 
\  "  ye 
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"  ye   formerly   received  from  the  Roman  people,  BOOK 

*'  the  calamities  of  the  Volfcian  race,   and  every       II. 

*'  other  matter  of  the  kind,  with  what  degree  ot  '    „'  ,'' 

"  patience  do  ye  bear  this  infult  thrown  on  you,  g  c^gg" 

"  when  they  commenced  their  games  by  exhibiting 

"  us  to  public  ignominy  ?      Did  ye  not  perceive, 

"  that  they  performed  a  triumph  over  you  this  day  ? 

"  That,  as  ye  were  retiring,  ye  ferved  as  a  fpe(^cle 

"  to  all  their  citizens,  to  foreigners,  to  fo   many 

"  of  the  neighbouring  nations  ?     That  your  wives 

"  and  your  children  were  led  captives  before  the 

"  eyes  of  the  public  ?     What  do  ye  fuppofe  were 

"  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  heard  the  words  of 

"  the  crier,  of  thofe  who  beheld  you  departing,  or 

"  of    thofe   who    met   this   difgraceful   cavalcade? 

"  What  elfe  but  that  we  mull   be  fome  polluted 

"  wretches,    whofe  prefence   at  the   (hows   would 

"  contaminate  the  games,  and  render  an  expiation 

"  neceffary ;    and   that   therefore  we   were   driven 

*'  away   from  the  manfions  of  a   j>eople   of   fuch 

"  purity  of  character,  from  their  ipeeting  and  con- 

"  vcrfe  ?     And  befides,  does  it  not  lliike  you,  that 

"  we  fhould   not   now   be  alive,    if   we  had   not 

**  haftened  our  departure  ?  if  indeed  it  ought  to  be 

"  called  a  departure,  and  not  a  flight.     And  do  ye 

"  not  confider  as  enemies  the  inhabitants  of  that 

"  city,  wherein,    h?d  ye  delayed  for  one  day,  ye 

"  mud,  every  one  of  you,  have  perifhed  ?     It  was  a 

"  declaration  of  war  againil  you ;  for  which,  thofe 

"  who  made  it  will  lufler  feverely,  if  ye  have  the 

"  fpirit   of   men."     Tlieir   anger,    which  was  hot 

before,  was,  by  this  difcourfe,  kindled  to  a  flame,  in 

which  temper  they  feparated  to  their  feveral  homes; 

and  each  taking  pains  to  roufe  thofe  of  his  own  itate 

to  vengeance,  they  foon  efleded  a  general  revolt  of 

the  whole  Volfcian  nation. 

XXXIX.  The  commanders  appointed  for  this 
war,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  all  the  ilates,  were 
Attius  Tullus  and  Caius  Marcius  the  Roman  exile ; 
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BOOK  on  the  latter  of  whom  they  rcpofcd  by  far  the 
H.  greater  part  oi  their  hopes;  nor  did  he  difappoint 
Y  D^T^  thdr  expeclatioiis,  but  gave  a  convincing  proof  that 
B.C.480!  ^'^^  commonweahh  was  more  indebted  for  power  to 
ks  generals,  than  to  irs  troops.  Marching  to  Circeii, 
he  firft  expelled  the  Roman  colonifts,  and  delivered 
the  city,  alter  refloring  it  to  freec'om,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volfcians :  turning  thence  acrofs  the 
country  towards  ihe  Latine  road,  he  deprived  the 
Romans  of  their  late  acquifuions,  Satricum,  Lon- 
gula,  Polufca,  and  Corioli.  lie  then  retook  Lavi- 
nium,  and  afterwards  made  a  conqueft  of  Corbio, 
Vitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  one  after  another. 
From  Pedum,  laftly,  he  led  his  forces  towards  Rome, 
and  pitching  his  camp  at  the  Cluilian  trenches,  five 
miles  from  the  city,  fent  parties  to  ravage  the  lands; 
at  the  fame  time  appointing  perfons  among  the 
plunderers  to  take  care  that  the  pofleflions  of  the 
patricians  fhould  be  left  unmolefted  ;  either  becaufe 
his  anger  was  levelled  principally  againft  the  ple- 
beians, or  wit^  the  defign  of  caufing  thereby  a 
greater  difTenfion  between  thefe  different  orders; 
and  this  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  confequence, 
fo  powerfully  did  the  tribunes,  by  their  invedives 
againft  the  patricians,  excite  the  refentment  of  the 
commons,  which  was  fufficiently  too  violent  before, 
but  that,  however  full  their  minds  were  of  mutual 
diftruft  and  rancour,  their  dread  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
the  ftrongeft  tie  of  concord,  obliged  them  to  unite: 
in  tine  point  only  did  they  difagree ;  the  fenate 
and  confuls  placing  their  hopes  entirely  in  arms, 
the  commons  preferring  all  other  mealures  to  war. 
Y.R.266.  By  this  time,  Spurius  Nautius  and  Sextus  Furius 
B.C.486.  were  confuls.  While  they  were  employed  in  re- 
viewing the  legions,  and  porting  troops  on  the  walls, 
and  in  other  places,  where  it  was  thought  proper 
to  fix  guards  and  watches,  a  vaft  multitude  of 
people  afTembling;,  and  infifting  on  peace,  terrified 
them,  at  firft,  by  their  feditious  clamours,  and,  at 
length,  compelled  them  to  aflemble  the  fenate,  and 

there 
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there  propofe  the  fending  of  ambalTadors  to  Caius  BOOK 
Marcius.     The  fenate,  finding  that  they  could  not       ^^^^ 
depend  on  the  fupport  of  the  commons,  took  the  y  ^  266. 
matter  into  confideration,  and  fent  deputies  to  Mar-  B.C. 486. 
cius   ta  treat  of  an   accommodation :  to  thefe   he 
replied  in    harfh   terms,  that  "  if  the  lands   were 
*'  reftored  to  the  Volfcians,  a  treaty  might  then  be 
*'  opened  for  an  accommodation ;  but  if  they  were 
"  refolved  to  enjoy,  at  iheir  eafe,  what  they  had 
"  plundered  from  their  neighbours  in  war,  he  would 
"  not  forget  either  the  injuflice  of  his  countrymen, 
"  or  the  kindnefs  of  his  hofts,  but  would  take  fuch 
"  fteps  as  fhould  (hew  the  world,  that  his  courage 
"  was  irritated  by  exile,  not  deprefled.'*     Tiie  fame 
perfons  being  fent  a  fecond  time,  were  refufed  admit- 
tance into  the  camp.     It  is  related,   that  the  priefts 
afterwards,  in  their  facred   veltments,   went  as  fup- 
pliants  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  had  no  more 
influence  on  him  than  the  ambaifadors. 

XL.  The  matrons  then  aflembled  in  a  body  about 
Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  Volumnia  his 
wife ;  whether  this  was  a  fcheme  of  government,  or 
the  refult  of  the  women's  own  fears,  1  cannot  dif- 
cover.  It  is  certain  that  they  carried  their  point, 
and  that  Veturia,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  Volumnia,  leading  two  little  fons  whom  (he 
had  by  Marcius,  went  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ; 
fo  that  women,  by  tears  and  prayers,  preferved  the 
city,  which  the  men  were  not  able  to  preferve  by 
arms.  When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  Corio- 
lanus was  informed  that  a  great  proceflion  of  women 
was  approaching,  he,  who  had  not  been  moved, 
either  by  the  majefty  of  the  ftate,  represented  in  its 
ambaifadors,  or  by  the  awful  addrefs  made  by  the 
minifters  of  religion  both  to  his  fight  and  his  under- 
ftanding,  at  firft  refolved  to  fhew  himfelf  flili  more 
inflexible  againfl:  female  tears :  but  foon  after,  one 
of  his  acquaintance  knowing  Veturia,  who  was  dif- 

tin?uiihed 
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BOOK  tingulflied  above  the  reft  by  an  extraordinary  degree 
^^*  of  fadnefs,  as  ftie  (tood  between  her  daughter-in-law 
Y  R  266  *^"^  grand-children,  faid  to  him,  "  unlefs  my  cy- 
B.C.486.  "  deceive  me,  your  mother  with  your  wife  and  clji 
"  dren  are  coming.**  Coriolanus,  in  a  tranfport  of 
amazement,  and  almoft  diftradcd,  fprang  from 
his  feat  to  embrace  his  mother  as  (he  advanced, 
who,  inftead  of  intreaties,  addreffed  him  with  angry 
reproofs :  "  Let  me  know,**  faid  fhe,  "  before  I 
"  receive  your  embrace,  wliethcr  I  am  come  to  an 
*'  enemy  or  to  a  fon  ;  vhether  I  am  in  your  camp 
**  a  prifoner,  or  a  mother.  Was  it  for  thi'',  that 
"  age  has  been  lengthened  out,  that  1  might  behold 
"  you  an  exile,  and  afterwards  an  enemy ;  could 
"  you  lay  wafte  this  land,  which  gave  you  birth  and 
**  education  ;  whatever  degree  of  anger,  whatever 
"  thirft  of  vengeance,  might  have  occupied  your 
"  mind  on  your  march,  did  you  not,  on  entering 
"  its  borders,  feel  your  paflion  fubfide  ?  When  you 
*'  came  within  fight  of  Rome,  did  it  not  recur  to 
"  you, — Within  thofe  walls  are  my  houfe  and  guar- 
"  dian  gods,  my  mother,  my  wife,  my  children  ? 
"  Had  1  never  been  a  mother,  then  Rome  would  not 
*'  have  been  now  befieged :  had  I  not  a  fon,  I  might 
"  have  died  free,  and  left  my  country  free ;  but, 
'*  for  my  part,  there  is  no  fuffering  to  which  I  can 
"  be  expofed,  that  will  not  reflett  more  difhonour 
"  on  you,  than  mifery  on  me ;  and  be  my  lot  as 
"  wretched  as  it  may,  I  am  not  to  endure  it  long ; 
"  let  thefe  claim  your  regard,  who,  if  you  perfift, 
**  can  have  no  other  profpecl,  but  either  untimely 
*'  death  or  lafting  flavery.'*  His  wife  and  children 
then  embraced  him  ;  and  the  whole  crowd  of  women, 
uttering  bitter  lamentations,  and  deploring  their  own 
and  their  country's  fafe,  at  length  got  the  better  of 
his  obftinacy :  fo  that,  after  embracing  and  dilmiff- 
ing  his  family,  he  removed  his ,  camp  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  city.  In  a  Ihort  time  he  drew  off  the 

troops 
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troops  entirely  from  the  Roman  territories,  which  is  BOOK 
faid  to  have  incenfed  the  Volfcians  fo  highly  againft  II. 
him,  that  he  perifhed  under  the  efFeds  of  their  'rTT^'Tr' 
refentment ;  by  what  kind  of  death  writers  do  not  ^  q  g^' 
agree.  In  the  account  given  by  Fabius,  the  moft 
ancient  writer  by  far,  I  find  that  he  lived  even  to 
old  age ;  he  mentions  pofitively,  that,  when  Marcius 
became  far  advanced  in  years,  he  ufed  frequently  to 
utter  this  remark,  that  *'  the  evils  of  exile  bore 
"  much  the  heavier  on  the  aged."  The  men  of  Rome 
were  not  fparing  in  bellowing  on  the  women  the 
honours  which  they  iiad  earned  ;  fo  diftant  were  the 
manners  of  that  age  from  the  pradice  of  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  others :  they  even  erefted  and 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune,  as  a  lading 
monument  of  their  meritorious  conduct.  The  Vol- 
fcians afterwards,  in  conjunftion  with  the  JEquans, 
made  another  inroad  into  the  Roman  territories  ;  but 
the  u^iquans  foon  became  dilTatisfied  at  being  com- 
manded by  Attius  Tullus ;  and  in  confequence  of 
the  difpute,  whether  the  Volfcians  or  the  ^quans 
fhould  give  a  general  to  the  combined  army,  a 
feparation  enfued,  and  foon  after  a  furious  battle. 
There  the  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people 
wafted  the  two  armies  of  its  enemies,  in  a  conteft 
no  lefs  bloody  than  obftinate.  The  confuls  of  the  Y.R.267. 
next  year  were  Titus  Sicinius  and  Caius  Aquillius.  ^'^'^^S- 
The  Volfcians  were  allotted,  as  a  province,  to  Sici- 
nius; the  Hernicians,  for  they  alfo  were  in  arms, 
to  Aquillius.  The  Hernicians  were  fubdued  in  that 
year.  The  operations  againll  the  Volfcians  ended 
without  any  advantage  being  gained  on  either  fide. 

XLI.  The  next  confuls  eleded  were  Spurius  Caf-  Y.R.a68. 
fius  and  Proculus  Virginius.     A  league  was  made  BC.484. 
with  the  Hernicians.      Two-thirds   of  their    lands 
were  taken  from  them,  one  half  of  which  the  conful 
Caflius  intended  to  diftribute  among  the  Latiiies,  the 
other  half  among  the  commons.     lo  this  donation 
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BOOK  he  propofed  to  add  a  confiderable  traft  of  land, 
II.  which  belonged,  he  faid,  to  the  public,  though 
V  urn  poflefled  by  private  perfons.  Many  of  the  pa'  ' 
BC.-484.  ^^^^^i  ^ho  were  theinfelves  in  pofleflion  of  ti 
land,  were  hereby  alarmed  for  their  property,  and 
befides,  that  body  in  general  was  feized  with 
anxiety  for  the  fafcty  of  the  people ;  obferving  that 
the  conful,  by  thcfe  donatives,  was  forming  an  in- 
fluence at  once  dangerous  to  liberty  and  to  right. 
This  was  the  firll  propofal  of  the  Agrarian  law, 
which,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent  age,  has  never 
been  agitated  without  the  mod  violent  commotions 
in  the  (late.  The  other  conful  oppofed  the  dona> 
tions ;  and  in  this,  he  was  fupported  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  nor  did  all  the  commons  oppofe  him :  at 
firfl,  they  began  to  defpife  a  gift,  which  was  not 
confined  to  themfelves,  but  extended  to  the  allies, 
in  common  with  the  citizens :  then  they  were 
accuftomed  to  hear  the  conful  Virginius  in  the  aflTem- 
blies  frequently,  as  it  were,  prophefying,  that  "  the 
"  donatives  of  his  colleagues  were  full  of  infectious 
"  poifon ;  that  thofe  lands  would  bring  flavery  on 
**  fuch  as  fhould  receive  them  ;  that  he  was  paving 
"  the  way  to  arbitrary  power ;  for  why  fhould  the 
"  allies  and  the  Latine  nation  be  thus  included? 
"  What  was  the  intent  of  reftoring  a  third  part  of 
"  the  lands,  taken  in  war,  to  the  Hernicians,  who 
**  fo  lately  were  enemies,  only  that  thefe  nations 
"  might  fet  Caflius  at  their  head  as  a  leader,  inftead 
"  of  Coriolanus."  Whoever  argued  and  protefled 
againll  the  Agrarian  law,  as  thus  propofed,  was 
fure  of  popularity :  and,  from  that  time,  both 
the  confuls  vied  with  each  other  in  humouring 
the  commons.  Virginius  declared,  that  he  would 
allow  the  lands  to  be  afligned,  provided  they  were 
not  made  over  to  any  other  than  citizens  ©f 
Rome.  Caflius,  finding  that,  by  his  purfuit  of 
popularity  among  the  allies,  which  he  had  be- 
trayed in  the  propofed  diftribution  of  the  lands, 
he  had  lowered  himfeif  in  the  eflimation  of  his  coun- 
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trymen,  and,   hoping   to  recover   their  efteem  by  BOOK 

another  donative,  propofed  an  order  that  the  money       H- 

received  for  the  Sicilian  corn  fhould  be  refunded  to  '    n^^T^ 

the  people.     But  this  the  commons  reje<5led  with  b  C.j.82* 

as  much  difdain,  as  if  he  were  avowedly  bartering 

for  arbitrary  power :  fo  ftrongly  were  they  influenced 

by  their  inveterate  fufpicions  of  his  ambition,  that 

they  fpurned  at  all  his  prefents,  as  if  they  were  in  a 

ftate  of  affluence ;  and  no  fooner  did  he  go  out  of 

office,  than  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  as  we 

are  informed  by   undoubted   authority.     Some  fay 

that  it  was  his  father  who  inflided  this  punifhment 

on  him ;  that  having,  at  home,  held  an  inquiry  into 

his  condu(5t,  he  fcourged  him,  and  put  him  to  death, 

and  confecrated  the  allowance  fettled  on  his  fon*,  to 

Ceres ;  that  out  of  this  a  flatue  was  ereded,  with 

this  infcription,  "  Given  from  the  Caflian  family.**  I 

find  in  fome  writers,  and  it  is  the  more  credible 

account,  that  he  was  profecuted  for  treafon  by  the 

quaeftors  Caefo  Fabius  and   Lucius  Valerius;    that 

he  was  found  guilty  ort  a  trial  before  the  people,  and 

his  houfe  razed  by  a  public  decree :  it  flood  on  the 

fpot  which  is  now  the  area  before  the  temple  of 

Tell  us.     However,  whether  the  trial  was  private  or 

public,  he  was  condemned  in  the  confulate  of  Servius  y.R.269. 

Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius. ,  B.C. 483. 

XLII.  The  anger  which  the  people  had  conceived 
againil  Caflius,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The 
alluring  profpeds,  held  out  by  the  agrarian  law, 
were  fufficient,  of  themfelves,  now  the  propofer  of  it 
was  removed  out  of  the  way,  to  make  a  lively  im- 
prefllon  on  their  minds ;  and  their  eagernefs,  in 
purfuit  of  them,  was  inflamed,  by  an  ad  of  unrea- 
fonable  parfmiony  in  the  patricians,  who,  when  the 

*  By  the  Roman  law,  a  father  had  full  and  abfolute  power, 
even  to  life  and  death,  over  his  children,  who  were  in  a  ftate  of 
abfolute  flavery  ;  even  what  property  they  might  acquire, 
belonged  not  to  them,  but  to  their  father. 

VOL.  I.  N  Volfriani? 
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BOOK  Volfcians  and  .^quans  were  vanquifhed  in  that  year, 
II        deprived  the  troops  of  the  booty  :  the  whole  of  what 
*""  ~^  was  tiiken  from  the  enemy,  the  conful  Fabius  fold, 
B  C  a8?   ^^^  lodged  the  produce  of  it  in   the  treafury.    The 
name  of  Fabius   was  odious  to  the  commons,   on 
account  of  this  ccmduO; ;  yet  the  patricians  had  influ- 
Y.R.270.  enct'  enough  to  procure  the  eledion  of  Caefo  Fabius 
B.C. 482.  ^^  jj^g  confulfhip,  with  Lucius  iEmilius.    This  farther 
exafperated  the  people,  who,  by  raifmg  a  fedition  at 
home,  encouraged  foreign  enemies  to  attack  them  : 
but   war  put   a  ftop  to  intedine  diflenfions.     The 
patricians  and  plebeians  united,  and  under  the  con- 
dud    of   yEmilius,    with    little    lofs   to   themfelves, 
overthrew  in  battle  the  Volfcians  and  ^quans,  who 
had  revived  hoflilities.     On  this  occafion,  the  enemy 
loll  greater  numbers  during  their  retreat,  than  in  the 
battle;  for,  after  they  were  broken,  they  were  purfued 
by  the  cavalry  to  a  vaft  diftance.    In  the  fame  year,  on 
the  ides  of  July,  the  temple  of  Cador  was  dedicated  : 
it  had    been   vowed,    during   the    Latine  war,  by 
Poftumius  the  diftator,  and  his  fon,  being  appointed 
duumvir  for  the  purpofe,  performed  the  dedication. 
This   year  alfo   the  people  were  tempted   to   new 
exertions,  by  the  charms  of  the  agrarian  law.     The 
tribunes  wifhed  to  enhance  the  importance  of  their 
office,   by   promoting  that   popular    decree.      The 
patricians,  convinced   that  the   multitude  were,   of 
themfelves,  too  much  inclined  to  defperate  meafures, 
looked  with  horror  on  fuch  largefles,  as  incitements 
to  afts  of  temerity ;  and  they  found  in  the  confuls, 
leaders  as  adive  as  they  could  wifh,  in  oppofmg 
thofe  proceedings.     Their  party  confequently  pre- 
vailed ;    and   that,   not   only  for  the   prefent,   but 
they  were    wable   to   appoint   as    confuls  for  the 
Y.R.271.  approaching  year  Marcus  Fabius,  brother  to  Caefo, 
B.C. 48 1,  and  Lucius  Verus,  who  was  ftill  more  odious  to  the 
plebeians,  on  account  of  his  having  been  the  pro- 
iecutor  of  Spurius  Caffius.    In  that  confuHhip,  there 

was 
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was  another  conteft  with  the  tribunes ;  the  law  in  BOOK 
quellion  was  confidcred  as  a  vain  projedl,  and  the  II 
propofers  of  it  difregarded  as  claiming  merit  from  ^T^^'T*^ 
holding  out  to  the  people's  view,  advantages  which  g.c.Isi! 
were  not  attainable.  The  name  of  Fabius  was  now 
held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  after  three  fucceflive 
confulates,  all  of  fwhich  had  been  uniformly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  oppofition  to  the  tribunitian  power  ;  and, 
for  that  reafon,  this  dignity  was  continued  in  the 
fame  family,  for  a  conliderable  time,\  from  a  general 
perfuafion  that  it  could  not  be  placed  in  better 
hands.  Soon  aftei*  this,  war  was  undertaken  againft 
theVeientians.  TheVolfcians  alfo  renewed  hoftilities. 
For  fecurity  againlt  foreign  enemies,  the  ftrength 
of  the  Romans  was  more  than  fufficient ;  but  they 
perverted  it  to  a  bad  purpofe,  namely,  to  the  fupport 
of  quarrels  among  themfelves.  To  add  to  the  general 
dilquiet,  feveral  prodigies  appeared  ;  the  fky,  almofl 
daily,  exhibiting  threatening  portents,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country.  The  foothfayers,  employed 
as  well  by  the  ftate,  as  by  private  perfons,  after 
confulting  both  entrails,  and  birds,  declared  that  no 
other  caufe  of  the  difpleafure  of  the  deity  exilted, 
than  that  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  was  not  duly  per- 
formed. All  their  apprehenfions  however  ended  in 
this ;  Oppia,  a  veftal,  was  convicted  of  a  breach  of 
chaftity,  and  fuffered  punilhment. 

XLIII.  Ouintus  Fabius,  a  fecond  time,  and  Caius  Y.R.272. 
Julius,  then  fucceeded  to  the  confullhip.     During  B.C. 480. 
this  year,    the   domeftic    diflenfions   abated  not  of 
their  acrimony,  and  the  war  abroad  wore  a  more 
dangerous  afped.    The  iEquans  took  up  arms.    The 
Veientians  even  carried  their  depredations  into  the 
territories  of  the  Romans.     And  as  thefe  wars  ap- 
peared every  day  more  alarming,  Caefo  Fabius  and  Y.R.273. 
Spurius  Furius    were  made  confuls.     The  ^quans  B.C.  479. 
laid  fiege  to  Onona,  a  Latine  city.     The  Veientians 
now,  fatiated  with  booiv,  threatened  to  beliege  Rome 
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BOOK  itfeli :  yet  all  thefe  dangers  which  furrounded  them, 
II.       inftead  of  reflraining  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons, 
^^TT^      '  only  ferved  to  augment  it.     They  rcfumed  the  prac- 
B.C.JjQ.  ^^^^  ^^  refufing  to  enlifl  as  foldiers,  not  indeed  of 
their  own  accord,  but  by  the  advice  of  Spurius  Lici- 
nius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  who,  thinking  that  this  was 
the  time  to  force  the  agrarian  law  on  the  patricians, 
when  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  make  opjx). 
fition,  had  undertaken  to  obflruft  the  preparations 
for  war.     However,  all  the  odium  excited  by  this 
exertion  of  the  tribunitian  power  refted  folely  on  the 
author  ;  nor  did  the  confuls  unite  their  efforts  againfl 
him   with  more  eager  zeal,  than  did  his  own  col- 
leagues, by  whofe  alFiftance  the  levy  was  completed. 
Armies  were  raifed  for  the  two  wars  at  the  fame 
time  ;  the  command  of  one  was  given  to  Fabius,  to 
be  led  againfl  the  ^quans ;  of  the  other  to  Furius, 
againfl  the  Veientians.       In   the  expedition  againfl 
the  latter,  nothing  memorable  was  performed.  Fabius 
met  with  a  great  deal  more  trouble  from  his  coun- 
trymen, than  from  the  enemy  :  that  fmgle  man,  by 
his  conducl,  as  conful,  fupported  the  commonwealth, 
which  the  troops,  out   of  averfion  to  him,   as  far 
as    lay   in   their   power,    treacheroufly  betrayed  to 
ruin :  for,  after  numberlefs  other  inflances  of  military 
Ikill,  which  he  had  difplayed,  both  in  his  preparatory 
meafures,  and  in  his  operations  in  the  field,  and 
when  he  had  made  fuch  a  difpofition  of  his  forces, 
that,  by  a  charge  of  his  cavalry  alone,  he  put  the 
enemy  to  rout,  the  infantry  refufed  to  purfue  their 
broken  troops ;  nor  could  any  motive,  not  to  men- 
tion  the  exhortations  of  the  general,    whom  they 
hated,  nor  even  the  immediate  confequence  of  infamy 
to  themfelves,  and  difgrace  to  the  public,  nor  the 
danger  to  which  they  would  be  expofed,  fhould  the 
enemy  refume  their  courage,    prevail  on  them  to 
quicken  their   pace,    or  even  to  fland  in  order  of 
battle,  fo  as  to  refifl  an  attack.     Without  orders, 
they  faced  about  j  and,  with  countenances  as  dejefted 

though 
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though  they  had  been  vanquifhed,  retired  to  their  BOOK 

camp,    execrating,    at   one   time,    the   general,    at      j^^ 

another,  the  exertions  of  the  cavalry.     I'he  conful,  y  j^^, 

however,  fought  not  any  remedy  againfl:  fo  peflilent  B.C.479 

an  example,  (hewing  by  one  inftance  among  many, 

that  men  of  the  mofl:  tranfcendent  abilities  are  more 

apt  to  be  deficient  in  regard  to  the  difcipline  of  their 

own  troops,  than  in  conquering  an  enemy,     Fabius 

returned  to  Rome,  having  reaped  little  frefh  glory 

from  the  war,  but  having  irritated  and  exafperated, 

to  a  high  degree,  the  hatred  of  the  foldiers  againft 

him.     The  patricians,  notwithilanding,  had  influence 

enough  to  continue  the  confulfhip  in    the   Fabian 

family  :  they  eleded  Marcus  Fabius  to  that  office,  y.R  274. 

and  Cneius  Manlius  was  appointed  his  colleague.         B.C.478. 

XLIV.  This  year  alfo  produced  a  tribune  hardy 
enough  to  make  another  attempt  at  carrying  the 
agrarian  law.  This  was  Titus  Pontificius,  who 
purfued  the  fame  method,  as  if  it  had  fucceeded, 
with  Spurius  Licinius,  and  for  fome  time  obitruded 
the  levy  :  the  patricians  being  hereby  again  per- 
plexed, Appius  Claudius  aiferted,  that  "  the  plan 
"  adopted  lad  year  had  eflfedually  fubdued  the 
"  tribunitian  power,  for  the  prefent,  by  the  very 
"  ad,  and,  to  all  future  times,  by  the  example, 
"  which  it  had  eltabliflied ;  fince  it  was  difcovered, 
"  how  that  power  might  be  deprived  of  efficacy, 
"  through  the  very  means  fupplied  by  its  own 
"  ftrength ;  for  there  would,  at  all  times,  be  one 
"  among  them,  defirous  of  procuring  to  himfelf  a 
"  fuperioriiy  over  his  colleague,  and,  at  the  fame 
"  time,  the  favour  of  llhe  better  part  of  the  com- 
"  munity,  by  promoting  the  good  of  the  public. 
"  They  would  even  find  more  than  one  tribune, 
*'  if  more  were  neceflary,  ready  to  fupport  the  con- 
"  fuls,  though  one  would  be  fufficient  againft  all 
"  the  reft :  only  let  the  confuls,  and  principal 
"  fenators,  exert  themfelves,  to  fecure  in  the  intereft 

N  -?  "of 
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BOOK  «'  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  fenate,  if  not  all 
^^-  **  the  tribunes,  yet  as  many  at  lead  as  they  could." 
Y  R  27.1  Convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Appius's  advice,  the 
B.C. 478.  patricians  in  general  addrefled  the  tribunes  with 
civility  and  kindnefs ;  and  th  -fe  of  confular  dignity 
employed  whatever  perfcnal  influence  they  had 
over  each  of  them  ;  and  thus,  partly  by  conciliating 
their  regard,  and  partly  by  the  weight  of  their 
influence,  they  prevailed  on  them  to  let  their  powers 
be  direfted  to  the  advantage  of  the  (late:  while 
the  coiiluls,  being  fupported  by  four  tribunes,  againfl: 
one  oppofer  of  the  pubhc  hiterelt,  completed  the 
levy.  I'hey  then  marched  their  army  againft  the 
Veientians,  to  whom  auxiliaries  had  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  Ktruria,  induced  to  take  arn»s,  not  fo 
much  from  afteftion  to  the  Veientians,  as  in  the 
hope  that  the  Roman  Hate  miglit  be  brought  to 
ruin  by  inteltine  difcord.  Accordingly,  in  the 
aflemblies  of  each  of  the  ftates  of  Etruria,  the 
leading  men  argued  warmly,  that  "  the  power  of 
"  the  Romans  would  be  everlafting,  unlcfs  civil 
"  diflenfion  armed  them  with  rage  againft  each 
*'  other.  This  was  the  only  infection,  the  only 
"  poifon  that  operated,  fo  as  to  fet  liir.its  to  the 
"  duration  of  great  empires.  This  evil,  whofe 
**  progrefs  had  been  long  retarded,  partly  bv  the 
'*  wife  management  of  the  patricians,  and  partly  by 
"  the  patient  condud:  of  the  commons,  had  now 
"  proceeded  to  extremity :  out  of  the  one,  were 
"  formed  two  diitinct  ftates,  each  of  which  had  its 
"  own  magiftrates,  and  its  own  laws..  At  firft, 
"  though  they  ufed  to  give  a  loofe  to  their  rancor- 
"  ous  animofities,  when  troops  were  to  be  levied, 
"  yet  thefe  very  men,  as  long  as  war  continued, 
"  paid  obedience  to  their  officers ;  and  while 
"  military  difcipline  remained  in  force,  whatever 
"  might  be  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  the  city,  ruin  might 
"  be  deferred.  But  now,  the  Roman  foldier  carried 
"  with  him  to  the  field,   the  cuftom   of  refufing 

"  fubmifTion 
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"  fubmiffion  to  fuperiors :  during  the  laft  war,  in  BOOK 

"  the  very  heat  of  battle,  the  troops  confpired  to       I'- 

"■  make  a  voluntary   furrender  of  vidVory    to    the  '      '    "^ 

"  o^anquifhed    ^quans ;     deferted    their    llandards,  ^q''JA' 

"  forfook   their   general,  and,  in  defpite  oli  orders, 

"  retreated  to  their  camp.     Without  doubt,  if  pro- 

"  per  exertions  were  made,  Rome  might  be   fub- 

"  dued  by  means  of  its  own  forces :  nothing  more 

"  was  neceflary,  than  to  make  a  declaration,  and  a 

"  fhew  of  war.     The  fates  and  the  gods  would  of 

"  themfHves  accomplifli  the  reft."     Such  profpeds 

as  thefe  had    allured  the    Etrurians    to  arm,    nou 

withftandin/  tJ^e  IJKle  fucoal's  th>?TNhadj»i)e;i^n\i^ 

in  their  wai 

XLV.  The  Roman  confuls  had  no  other  dread 
than  of  the  power,  and  the  arms,  of  their  country- 
men. When  they  reflected  on  the  very  dangerous 
tendency  of  their  milbehaviour  in  the  laft  war,  they 
were  deterred  from  bringing  themfelves  into  a  iitua- 
tion  where  they  would  have  two  arnues  to  tear 
at  the  fame  time :  to  avoid  therefore  being  exjwfed 
to  this  double  danger,  they  kept  the  troops  confined 
within  the  camp,  in  hopes  that  delay,  and  time 
itfelf,  might  perhaps  foften  their  refentment,  and 
bring  them  back  to  a  right  way  of  thinking.  This 
encouraged  their  enemies  the  Veientians  and  Etru- 
rians, to  aft  with  greater  precipitation :  at  firft, 
they  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  foe  to  fight,  by 
riding  up  to  the  camp,  and  oft'ering  challenges  ;  and, 
at  length,  finding  that  this  had  no  effect,  by  revil- 
ing both  the  confuls  and  the  army ;  telling  them, 
that  "  the  pretence  of  dilVenfions  among  them- 
"  felves,  was  an  artifice  contrived  to  cover  their 
"  cowardice ;  that  the  confuls  were  more  diffident 
*'  of  the  courage  of  their  troops  than  of  then-  dif- 
"  pofition  to  obey  orders :  that  was  a  ftrange  kind 
"  of  fedition,   which  Ihewed  itfelf  in   filence,    and 

N  4  "  inaction. 
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BOOK  "  ina£lion,  among  men  who  had  arraa  in  their 
II-       "  hands:'*  throwing  out,  befides,  many  reproaches, 

Y  R21A   ^^^^  ^^"^»  ^"^  hme  falfe,  on  their  upllart  origin. 

B.C.478.  Such  invectives,  though  uttered  with  great  vocifer- 
ation, clofe  to  the  very  rampart  and  the  gates, 
gave  the  confuls  no  manner  of  uneafmefs :  but  the 
minds  of  the  uninformed  multitude  were  ftrongly 
agitated,  at  one  time  by  indignation,  at  another 
by  fliame,  which  diverted  them  from  reflecting  on 
domeftic  quarrels  :  they  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  fufTering  the  enemy  to  infult  them  unrevenged, 
neither  could  they  wifh  fuccefs  either  to  the  con- 
fuls, or  the  patricians.  Thus  there  was  a  ftruggle 
in  their  breads,  between  their  animofity  againft 
foreigners,  and  that  which  inflamed  them  againfl: 
their  countrymen :  the  former  at  length  prevailed, 
in  confequence  of  the  haughty  and  infolent  feoffs 
of  the  enemy  :  they  aflfembled  in  crowds  at  the  Prae- 
torium*,  demanding  the  fight,  and  requiring  the 
fignal  to  be  given.  The  confuls  held  a  confultation 
together,  as  if  deliberating  on  the  demand,  and  con- 
ferred for  a  confiderable  time  :  they  wiflied  to  fight ; 
but  it  was  neceflary  to  refl:rain  and  conceal  that  wifh, 
in  order,  by  oppofition  and  delay,  to  add  to  the 
alacrity  which  had  now  fprung  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  troops :  they  returned  for  anfwer,  that  "  the 
"  meafure  was  premature :  it  was  not  yet  a  proper 
"  time  for  meeting  the  enemy.  That  they  mufl 
"  keep  within  the  camp."  They  then  iffued  orders, 
that  "  all  (hould  refrain  from  fighting ;  declaring, 
"  that  if  any  fliould  engage  without  orders,  they 
"  would  be  puniflied.'*  After  the  troops  were 
thus  difmiflTed,  their  ardour  for  battle  increafed,  in 
proportion  to  the  averfion,  which  they  fuppofed, 
in  the  confuls:  befides,  the  enemy  approached 
with  much  greater  boldneis,  as  foon  as  it  became 
known  that  it  was  determined  not  to  come  to  an 

*  The  general's  quarters. 

engage- 
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engagement.  They  thought  they  might  continue  BOOK 
their  infuhs  with  perfect  fafety  ;  that  the  foldiers  H- 
would  not  be  intruded  with  arms ;  that  the  butinefs  y  d ' 
would  end  in  a  defperate  mutiny  ;  and  that  the  B.C.47S. 
final  period  of  the  Roman  empire  was  arrived. 
Buoyed  up  with  thefe  hopes,  their  parties  prelFed 
forward  to  the  very  gates,  heaped  reproaches  on  the 
troops,  and  hardly  refrained  from  aflaulting  the 
camp.  But  now,  the  Romans  could  no  longer 
endure  fuch  infults ;  from  every  quarter  of  the 
camp,  they  ran  haflily  to  the  confuls,  and  did  not, 
as  before,  propofe  their  demand  regularly,  through 
the  principal  centurions,  but  joined  in  one  general 
clamour.  The  affair  was  now  ripe  ;  yet  ilill  the 
confuls  fhewed  a  backwardnefs :  but  at  length 
beginning,  from  the  increafmg  uproar,  to  dread  a 
mutiny,  Fabius,  with  the  confent  of  his  colleague,  , 
having  caufed  filence  by  found  of  omeBfi^  faid,  iyu^tyi^/ 
"  Cneius  Manlius,  that  thofe  men  are  able  to  con- 
"  quer,  I  know  ;  but  they  themfelves  have  given 
"  me  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  it  is  their  wi(h  :  for 
"  whicli  reafon  1  am  determined  not  to  give  the 
"  fignal,  unlefs  they  fwear  that  they  will  return 
"  from  the  battle  with  victory.  Soldiers  have 
"  once  deceived  a  Roman  conful  in  the  field,  but 
"  they  will  never  deceive  the  gods.'*  There  was 
a  centurion,  called  Marcus  Flavoleius,  who  was 
among  the  foremoft  in  demanding  battle ;  he  cried 
out,  "  Marcus  Fabius,  I  will  return  victorious  from 
"  the  field  ;'*  and,  at  the  fame  time,  imprecated  on 
himfelf  the  anger  of  Father  Jupiter,  of  MarsGradivus, 
and  the  other  gods,  if  he  did  not  perform  his 
promife  :  after  him  the  whole  army  feverally  took 
the  fame  oath.  As  foon  as  they  had  fuorn,  the 
fignal  was  given  ;  inftantly  they  marched  out  to 
battle,  full  of  rage  and  of  confidence.  They  bade 
the  Etrurians  now  throw  out  their  reproaches ;  now 
let  the  enemy,  who  was  fo  bold  in  words,  come 
in  the  way  of  their  arms.     There  was  not  a  man, 

on 
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BOOK  on  that  day,  either  plebeian  or  patrician,  who  did 
.    H.       not  difplay   an  uncommon  degree  of  valour  :    the 
^TO"       Fabian  name,    and  Fabian  race,    (hone  forth  with 
B.C.478.  pt'culiar  ludre :  they   were  determined  to  recover, 
in  that  battle,  the  affedion  of  the  commons,  which, 
during  the  many  quarrels  of  the  parties  at  home, 
had    been   withdrawn  from  them.     The    line  was 
formed,  nor  did  their  Veientian  enemy  or  the  Etru- 
rian legions  decline  the  combat. 

XLVI.  Thcfe  expedcd,  and  indeed  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  the  Romans  would  (hew  no  more  willing- 
nefs  to  fight  with  them,  than  they  had  with  the 
iEquans  :  nay,  confitlering  the  high  ferment  of  their 
paflions,  and  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  iflue  of  a 
battle  was  the  more  uncertain,  they  did  not  defpair 
of  obtaining  fome  important  advantage.  In  this 
they  were  entirely  diiappointed,  for  in  no  former 
war  did  the  Romans  enter  the  field,  inflamed  with 
keener  animofity  ;  fo  highly  were  they  exafperated 
by  the  taunts  of  the  enemy  on  one  fide,  and  the 
delay  of  the  confuls  on  the  other.  The  Etrurians  had 
fcarcely  time  to  form  their  ranks,  before  they  found 
themfelves  engaged  in  clofe  fight,  hand  to  hand  with 
fwords,  the  mod  defperate  method  of  deciding  a 
battle,  the  javelins  having  in  the  firfl  hurry  been 
thrown  at  random,  rather  than  aimed  at  the  enemy. 
Among  the  foremoft,  the  Fabian  family  particularly 
attracted  the  notice  of  their  countrymen,  and  en- 
couraged them  by  their  example :  as  one  of  thefe, 
Quintus  Fabius,  who  had  been  conful  two  years 
before,  advanced  before  the  refl  againfl  a  thick  body 
of  the  Veientians,  a  Tufcan,  who  affumed  refolution 
from  a  confidence  in  his  ftrength,  and  fkill  in  arms, 
came  up  to  him  unobferved,  while  he  was  bufily  en- 
gaged with  a  number  of  foes,  and  thrufl  him  through 
the  bread  with  his  fword ;  on  the  weapon's  being 
drawn  out  of  the  wound,  Fabius  fell  to  the  ground. 
Both  armies  felt  the  fall  of  this  one  man,  and  the 

Romans 
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Romans  were  in  confequence  of  it  beginning  to  give  BOOK 

ground,    when    Marcus   Fabius   the   conful    leaped        n. 

over  the  body  where  it  lay,  and  oppofing  his  buckler  ir7"''~7^ 

te  the  enemy,  called  out,  "  Soldiers,  is  this  what  ye  b^c.^ts! 

*'  bound  vourfelves  to  perform  ?  Was  it  that  ye  would 

*'  return  to  the  camp  in  flight  ?     Are  ye  fo  much 

*'  more  afraid  of  the  mod  daftardly  enemy,  than  of  — f 

**  Jupiter  and  Mars,  by  whom  ye  fwore  ?     But  for 

"  my  part,  though  bound  by  no  oath,  I  will  either 

*'  return  vidtorious,  or  die  here,  fighting  befide  thee, 

**  Quintus  Fabius.'*     On  this,  Ctcfo  Fabius,  conful 

of  the  former  year,  faid,  "  Brother,  do  you  expe£k 

*'  by  words  to  prevail  on  them  to  fight  ?     The  ^';ods 

"  by  whom  they  have  Iworn  will  prevail  on  them. 

*'  Let  us,  as  becomes  our  noble  birth,  as  is  worthy 

**  of  the  Fabian  name,  animate  the  men  by  deeds 

"  of  valour,  rather   ihan   by  exhortations."      The 

two  Fabii  then  rufhed  forward  to  the  front  with  their 

prefented  fpears,  and  drew  the  whole  line  along  with 

them. 

XLVII.  By  thefe  means,  the  battle  was  renewed 
on  that  fide ;  nor,  in  the  other  wing,  was  Cneius 
Maiilius,  the  conful,  lefs  (trenuous  in  his  efforts 
againft  the  enemy.  Mere,  too,  a  like  courle  of  events 
took,  place:  for  as  the  foldiers  followed  Quintus 
Fabius  with  alacrity,  fo  did  they  here  follow  the 
conful  Manlius,  while  he  prefled,  and  almoft  routed 
the  enemy :  and  when  he  wa.s  compelled  by  a  fevere 
wound  to  retire  from  the  field,  fuppofing  him  flain, 
they  began  to  Ihrink.  They  would  indeed  have 
given  way  entirely,  had  not  the  other  conful, 
riding  up  to  the  place  at  full  fpeed  with  fome 
troops  of  horfe,  revived  their  drooping  courage ; 
calling  out,  that  his  colleague  was  alive,  and  that 
he  was  come  to  their  fupport,  having  defeated 
the  enemy  in  the  other  wing :  Manlius  alfo  fhewed 
himfelf,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  the 
fight.     The  fight  of  the  two  confuls  rekindled  the 

courage 
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BOOK  courage  of  the  foldiers,  and  by  this  time,  too,  the 
II-  enemy's  line  was  confiderably  weakened  ;  for,  con- 
Y  i/  fiding  in  the  fuperiority  of  their  numbers,  they  had 
B.C.478.'  drawn  off  a  part,  and  fent  them  to  attack  the  camp  : 
thefe  met  but  little  refiflance  in  the  affault,  but  waft 
time  afterwards,  being  more  intent  on  plunder  th^., 
on  fighting.  The  Roman  Triarii  *,  however,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  their  breaking  in  al 
firft,  and  who  had  difpatched  to  the  confuls  an 
account  of  their  fituation,  returned  in  a  compaft  bod) 
to  the  Praetorium,  and  without  waiting  for  aid,  oi 
themfelves  renewed  the  combat.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  conful  Manlius  having  rode  back  to  the  camp, 
polled  troops  at  all  the  gates,  and  blocked  up  every 
paffage  by  which  the  enemy  could  retreat.  The 
defperate  fituation  in  which  the  Etrurians  then  faw 
themfelves,  infpired  them  not  only  vith  boldn* 
but  with  fury  ;  fo  that,  after  they  had  made  fevc. . 
firuitlefs  efforts,  attempting  every  place  where  the) 
faw  any  profped  of  gaining  a  paffage,  one  band  ol 
their  young  men  made  an  attack  on  Manlius  him. 
felf,  whom  they  diflinguifhed  by  his  armour.  Hii 
attendants  covered  him  from  the  firfl  difcharge  oi 
their  weapons  ;  but  could  not  long  withftand  theii 
force  :  the  conful,  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  fell,  and 
his  defenders  were  entirely  difperfed.  This  added  new 
confidence  to  the  Etrurians,  and  fo  difpirited  the 
Romans,  that  they  fled  in  difmay,  through  all  part! 
of  the  camp ;  and  would  probably  have  beer 
utterly  ruined,  had  not  the  lieutenant-generals, 
haftily  removing  the  conful's  body,  opened  a  paf 
fage  for  the  enemy  by  one  of  the  gates.  Through 
this  they  rufhed  out ;  and,  as  they  were  retreating 
in  the  utmoft  diforder,  fell  in  with  Fabius,  whc 
was  flufhed  with  fuccefs.  In  this  fecond  encoun- 
ter  many  were  cut  off,  and  the  refl  fled  differen 
ways.      The  vidory   was   complete,    but   the  joy 

*  The  Triarii  were  veteran  foldiers,  of  approved  valour  :  thr 
formed  the  third  line,  hence  their  name. 

whici 
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which  it  occafioned,  was  greatly  damped  by  the  BOOK 
death  of  two  fuch  illuftrious  perfons  as  Fabius  and  H- 
Manlius :  for  which  reafon  the  confnl,  when  the  ^  n'  "^ 
fenate  were  proceeding  to  vote  him  a  triumph,  told  5.(^.478. 
them,  that  "  if  the  army  could  triumph  without 
"  their  general,  he  would  readily  confent  to  it,  on 
"  account  of  their  extraordinary  good  behaviour  in 
"  that  war  :  but  as  to  himfelf,  while  his  own  family 
"  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  for  the  death  of  his 
"  brother  Quintus  Fabius,  and  the  commonwealth 
"  bewailed  the  lofs  of  a  parent,  as  it  were,  in  that 
"  of  one  of  its  confuls,  he  would  not  accept  of  the 
"  laurel,  blafted  both  by  public  and  private  mourn- 
**  ing."  A  triumph  refufed  on  fuch  grounds,  re- 
dounded more  to  his  honour,  than  if  he  had 
actually  enjoyed  it :  fo  true  it  is,  that  fame  prudently 
declined,  often  breaks  forth  with  increafed  luflre. 
He  then  celebrated  the  two  funerals  of  his  colleague, 
and  his  brother,  one  after  the  other,  and  tQpk\  upon 
himfelf  the  office  of  pronouncing  the  panegyric  of 
both ;  in  whic*h  he  attributed  xto  them  the \\nvit 
of  his  own   performance^,    in   i^ch  ^  n\^nn$^,  s^s  \ 

afe  oX 


{hewed  him  to  he  entitled  to  tile  grWtelk  Iha: 
any.  Not  lofmg  Vight  of Vhe  deftgn  \vtjich\he  had 
conceived  at  the  beginning  of  his  confulate,  of 
recovering  the  affe(!n:ion  of  the  commons,  he  dif- 
tributed  the  wounded  foldiers  among  the  patricians, 
to  be  taken  care  of,  until  they  were  cured.  The 
greater  number  were  given  to  the  Fabii,  and  by 
no  others  were  they  treated  with  more  attention. 
Henceforward  the  Fabii  grew  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  people,  and  that  without  any  practices  pre- 
judicial to  the  ftate. 

XLVIII.  With  the  fame  view,  Casfo  Fabius,  whofe  y.R,275. 
eledion   to   the   confulfhip,   with   Titus   Virginius,  B.C.  477. 
was  owing  as  much  to  the  fupport  of  the  commons, 
as  to  that   of  the  patricians,   would   enter  on  no 
bufmefs,  either  of  wars  or  levies,    or   any  other 

matter, 
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matter,    until  the  hopes   of    concord,    which    ha 
already  made  fome  progrefs,  (hould  be  ripened  into 
a  perted  union  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians. 
B.C.I77    ^"  ^^^  beginning  of  the  year  therefore  he  }•  d, 

that  "  before  any  tribune  fhouid  itand  forth  ,  is 
"  the  agrarian  law,  the  fenatc  (hould  feize  the 
"  opportunity,  and  take  to  thenifelves  the  merit 
"  of  conferring  that  favour:  that  they  (hould  dif- 
"  tribute  among  the  commons,  in  as  equal  propor- 
"  tion  as  poflible,  the  lands  taken  from  their  enemies : 
'•  for  it  was  but  juil  that  they  (hould  be  enjoyed 
"  by  thofe  whofe  blood  and  labour  acquired  them." 
The  fenate  reje(5led  the  propofal  with  difdain  ;  fome 
of  them  even  complained,  that  the  talents  of  Cacfo, 
formerly  fo  brilliant,  were,  through  a  furfeit  of  glory, 
become  heavy  and  languid.  No  difputes  enfued 
between  the  tadions  in  the  city.  I'he  Latines  were 
harrafl'ed  by  incurfions  of  the  iEquans ;  Cscfo  beinjj 
fent  thither,  with  an  army,  retaliated  on  the  iEquai 
by  ravaging  their  territories.  'Ihey  retired  into  t 
towns,  and  kept  themfelves  within  the  walls ;  confe- 
quently,  there  was  no  battle  of  any  importance. 
But,  from  the  arms  of  the  Veieniians,  a  feverer 
blow  was  received,  through  the  ra(hnefs  of  the  other 
conful :  and  the  army  would  have  been  utterly 
deitroyed,  had  not  Caefo  Fabius  arrived  feafonably 
to  its  fupport.  From  that  time  there  was  properly 
neither  peace  nor  war  with  the  Veientians,  whofe 
proceedings  were  more  like  thofe  of  a  banditti,  than 
of  regular  troops.  On  the  approach  of  the  Roman 
legions,  they  retreated  into  the  town,  and  when 
they  underftood  that  thofe  were  withdrawn,  they 
made  incurfions  into  the  country ;  (hifting  alter- 
nately from  war  to  quiet,  and  from  quiet  to  war. 
For  this  reafon,  nothing  could  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion.  There  was  alfo  apprehenfion  of  other 
wars  J  two  of  which  were  juft  ready  to  break  out, 
that  is,  with  the  iEquans  and  Volfcians,  who  only 
remained  iiiadive,  until  the  fmart  of  their  late 
10  difafter 
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difafler  fhould  wear  off.  And  befides,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Sabines,  ever  hoftile,.  and  all  Etruria, 
would  foon  be  in  motion.  But  the  Veientians  kept  „ 
the  Romans  in  continual  uneafinefs,  rather  indeed  by  g  c.  477* 
frequent  infults,  than  by  any  enterprife  which  threa- 
tened danger,  yet  this  was  fuch  a  bufmofs  as  would 
neither  allow  them  to  negle£l  it  at  any  time,  nor  to  ' 
turn  their  attention  to  other  matters.  While  affairs 
were  in  this  flatc,  the  Fabian  family  addrelfed  the 
fenate  ;  the  conful,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  fpeak-  ' 
ing  in  this  manner  :  —  "  Confcript  fathers,  ye  know 
*'  that  the  Veientian  war  requires  rather  an  efta- 
"  bliflied,  than  a  ftrong  force,  on  the  frontiers :  let 
*'  your  care  be  directed  to  other  wars :  commit  to 
"  the  Fabii  that  againfl;  the  Veientians.  We  pledge 
"  ourfelves,  that  the  majefty  of  the  Roman  name 
"  fhall  be  fafe  on  that  fide :  that  war,  as  the  parti- 
"  cular  province  of  our  family,  we  propofe  to  wage 
"  at  our  own  private  expence.  The  Itate  (hall  not 
"  be  troubled  either  for  men  or  money  to  fupport  it." 
The  warmefl:  thanks  were  given  to  them,  and  the 
conful  coming  out  of  the  fenate,  returned  to  his 
houfe,  accompanied  by  the  Fabii  in  a  body,  who 
had  Hood  in  the  porch  of  the  fenate-houfe,  waiting 
the  fenate's  determination.  They  received  orders  to 
attend  next  day  in  arms,  at  the  conlul's  gate,  and 
then  retired  to  their  refpeclive  homes. 

XLIX.  The  report  of  this  condud:  fpread  imme- 
diately over  the  whole  city,  and  all  extolled  the  Fabii 
with  the  molt  exalted  encomiums ;  that  **  a  fingle 
"  family  had  undertaken  to  fultain  the  burthen  ot  the 
"  (tate ;  that  the  Veientian  war  was  b>ecoine  a  private 
"  concern,  a  private  quarrel.  If  there  were  two  otha: 
"  families  of  equal  (trength  in  the  city,  one  of  them 
"  might  claim  the  Volfcians  for  their  fhare,  the  other 
"  the  iEquans;  thus  all  the  neight)'>uiing  dates 
"  might  be  fubdued,  and  the  majority  of  Roaian 

*'  people, 
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BOOK  **  people,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoy  perfect  tranquil- 
II.        "  iity.*'     Next  day  the  Kabii  took  arms,  and  aflem- 
^^'^      '  bled   in   the  place  appointed.      The  conful,  coniinj^ 
B  C.  477    f^^rth  in  his  mihtary  robe  *,   faw  his  whole  family 

the  court-yard,  drawn  up  in  order  of  march,  aim 
being  received  into  the  centre,    commanded  them 
to  fet  forward.     Never  did  an  army,  either  fmaller 
in  number,  or  more  highly  diftinguifhed  in  fame, 
and    the    general    admiration   of   all    men,    march 
through  the  city.     Three  hundred  and  fix  foldiers, 
all  of  them  patricians,  not  one  of  whom  would  be 
judged   unfit  for  fupreme  command  by  the  fenate 
at  any    time    whatever,    proceeded    on    their    way, 
threatening  deftruclion  to  the  ftate  of  the  Veientians, 
by  the  prowefs  of  one  family.     A  crowd  attended 
them,  compofed,  partly,  of  their  own  connections, 
relafibns,  and    particular   acquauitances,    who    held 
no  moderation  either  in  their  hopes  or  anxieties; 
and  partly,   of  fuch  as  were  attracted  by  zeal  for 
the  public  intereft,  all  enraptured  with  elleem  and 
admiration.     They  bade  "  the  heroes  to  proceed ; 
•*  to  proceed   with   happy   fortune,  and    to   obtain 
**  fuccefs  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  their  under- 
"  taking ;"    defiring   them   to   exped    afterwards, 
"  confulfhips,  triumphs,   every  reward,    every   ho- 
*'  nour,  which  was  in  the  power  of  the  public  to 
"  beftow."     As  they  pafled  by  the  Capitol,  the  cita- 
del, and  other  facred  places,  whatever  deities  occur- 
red to  the  people's  fight  or  thoughts,  to  them  they 
offered  up  their  prayers,  that  they  would  "  crown 
**  that  band  with  fuccels  and  profperity,  and  foon 
*'  reflore  them  in  fafety  to  their  country  and  their 
"  parents."     But  their  prayers  were  made  in  vain. 
Pafling  through  the  right-hand  poftern  of  the  Car- 


A' 


*  Before  a  conful  fet  out  on  any  expedition,  he  offered  facri- 
fices  and  prayers  in  the  Capitol ;  and  then,  laying  afide  his  con- 
fular  gown,  marched  out  of  the  city,  dreffed  in  a  military  robe 
of  ftate,  called  Paludamentum. 

mental 
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mental  gate,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Cremera,  which  BOOK 
they  judged  to  be  a  proper  fituation  for  fecuring  a  pod  H. 
by  fortifications.  Lucius  iEmiiius  and  Caius  Servi-  "  '  ^ 
lius  were  foon  after  ele<Sed  confuls.  As  long  as  the  3.0*476'. 
operations  of  the  war  were  confined  to  predatory 
expeditions,  the  Fabii  were  not  only  fufficiently  able 
to  defend  their  poll,  but  by  their  excurfions,  along 
the  common  boundaries,  they  both  effedually  fecured 
their  own  frontiers,  and  fpred  terror  and  devalla- 
tion  in  thofe  of  the  enemy,  through  the  whole  tra(^, 
as  far  as  the  Etrurian  territories  join  the  Roman. 
Their  mutual  depredations  were  foon  after  difcon- 
tinned,  though  but  for  a  fliort  time,  for  the  Veientians 
having  colleded  a  reinforcement  from  Etrurii,  laid 
fiege  to  the  pofl:  at  the  Cremera ;  and  the  Roman 
legions,  led  thither  by  the  conful  Lucius  iEmiiius, 
fought  a  clofe  engagement  with  the  Etrurians  in  the 
field,  in  which,  however,  the  Veientians  had  fcarcely 
time  to  form  their  troops  ;  for  in  the  midfl  of  the 
hurry,  while  they  were  taking  their  ports  under  their 
feveral  banners,  and  placing  bodies  of  referve,  a 
brigade  of  Roman  cavalry  charged  them  fuddenly  on 
the  flank,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  either  to  make  a  regular  onfet,  or  even  to 
(land  their  ground.  Being  thus  compelled  to  retreat 
to  the  Red  Rocks,  where  they  had  their  camp,  they 
humbly  fued  for  peace  :  yet  after  it  had  been  granted, 
they  renounced  it,  before  the  Roman  guard  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Cremera  ;  fuch  was  their  natural 
inconltancy,  and  fuch  their  bad  faith. 

L.  The  conteft,  then,  again  lay  between  the 
Fabii  and  the  Veientian  Hate,  uhfupporied  by  any 
additional  forces  on  either  fide.  There  palTed 
between  them  not  only  incurfions  into  each  other's 
territories,  and  fudden  attacks  on  the  parties  em- 
ployed in  thofe  incurfions,  but  feveral  pitched  battles 
in  the  open  field  ;  in  which  a  fingle  family  of  the 
Roman  people  often  obtained  vidory  over  a  flate,  at 

VOL.  I.  0  that 
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that  time  the  mod  powerful  in  Etruria.  This,  at 
firft,  ftung  the  Veientians  with  grief  and  indignation  ; 
Y  p'~  ^  afterwards  they  formed  a  defiijn,  fuggelted  by  the 
b!c.476!  prefent  circumftances,  of  enmaring  their  enemy, 
elated  with  fuccefs ;  and  they  even  obferved,  with 
pleafure,  the  confidence  of  the  Fabii  daily  increaf- 
mg,  from  a  feries  of  fuccefslul  attempts.  In  pur. 
fuance  of  this  defign,  cattle  were  frequently  driven 
in  the  way  of  the  plundering  parties,  as  if  they 
had  come  there  by  chance ;  the  fields  were  deferted 
by  the  flight  of  the  peafants,  and  the  bodies  of  troops, 
fent  to  repel  the  invaders,  retreated  with  pretended, 
oftener  than  real,  fear.  The  Fabii  had  now  con- 
trailed  fuch  a  contempt  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
thought  their  own  arms  invincible,  and  not  to  be 
withftood  in  any  place  or  on  any  occafion.  This 
prefumption  carried  them  fo  far,  that  on  feeing,  from 
Cremera,  fome  cattle  at  a  diflance  —  a  long  traft  of 
country  lying  between,  in  which,  however,  but  few  of 
the  enemy's  troops  appeared, — they  ran  down  to  feize 
them,  and  prefTed  forward  with  fuch  carelefs  hafte, 
as  to  pafs  by  the  Veientians,  who  lay  in  ambufh,  on 
each  fide  of  the  very  road  through  which  they 
marched.  They  then  difperfed  themfelves  on  all 
fides  to  colleft  the  cattle,  which  ran  up  and  down, 
as  was  natural  on  being  frightened  ;  when,  fuddenly, 
the  foldiers  rofe  from  their  concealments,  and 
appeared  not  only  in  front,  but  on  every  fide  of 
them.  The  fhout  firft  ftruck  them  with  terror, 
and,  in  a  little  time,  they  were  affailed  by  weapons 
on  all  fides.  As  the  Etrurians  clofed  in  upon  them, 
they  were  obliged,  hemmed  in,  as  they  were,  by  one 
continued  line  of  troops,  to  contrad  the  circle  which 
they  had  formed,  into  a  narrower  compafs ;  which 
circumftance  fhewed  plainly,  both  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  number,  and  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Etru» 
rians,  whofe  ranks  were  multiplied  as  the  fpace  grew 
narrower.  They  then  changed  their  method  of 
fighting,  and,  inftead  of  making  head  on  all  fides, 
8  bent 
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bent  their  whole  force  towards  one  point ;  where,  BOOK 
forming  in  the  fhape  of  a  wedge,  and  exerting  every  II- 
effort  of  their  bodies  and  arms,  they  at  length  forced  '  _'  ^ 
a  paflage.  Their  courfe  led  to  a  hill  of  moderate  b!c.476! 
acclivity  ;  there,  firft,  thf  y  halted ;  and  then  the 
advantage  of  the  ground  affording  them  a  little  time 
to  breathe,  and  to  recover  from  the  confternation 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  they  afterwards 
even  repulfed  an  attack  of  the  enemy;  and  this 
little  band  would  probably,  with  the  aid  of  the 
ground,  have  come  off  vidorious,  had  not  a  body 
of  Veientians,  fent  round  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  made 
their  way  to  the  fummit :  by  which  means  the 
enemy  became  again  fuperior ;  the  Fabii  were  all 
cut  off  to  a  man,  and  their  fort  taken.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  three  hundred  and  fix 
perifhed  ;  and  that  only  one  fingle  perfon,  then 
quite  a  youth,  was  left,  as  a  flock  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Fabian  race  ;  and  who  was,  afterwards, 
on  many  emergencies,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to 
prove  the  firmefl  fupport  of  the  flate. 

LI.  At  the  time  when  this  difafler  happened,  Y.R.177. 
Caius  Horatius  and  Titus  Mcnenius  were  in  the  B.C. 475, 
confulfhip.  Menenius  was  immediately  fent  againfl 
the  Etrufians,  elated  with  their  vidory.  He  alio 
was  worfled  in  battle,  and  the  enemy  took  pofTeflion 
of  the  Janiculum ;  nor  would  the  city,  which,  be- 
fides  the  war,  was  diftreffed  alfo  by  fcarcity,  have 
efcaped  a  fiege,  the  Etrurians  having  paffed  the 
Tiber,  had  not  the  conful  Horatius  been  recalled 
from  the  country  of  the  Volfcians.  So  near,  indeed, 
did  the  enemy  approach  to  the  walls,  that  the  firflt 
engagement  was  at  the  temple  of  Hope,  in  which 
little  was  gained  on  either  fide ;  and  the  fecond,  at 
the  Colline  gate,  in  which  the  Romans  obtained  lome 
fmall  advantage;  and  this,  though  far  from  decifive, 
yet  by  reftoring  to  the  foldiers  their  former  courage, 
qualified  them  the  better  to  contend  with  the  enemy  in 

o  2  future 
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BOOK  future.  Aulus  Virginius  and  Spurius  Servilius  were 
H'  next  elected  confuls.  After  the  lofs  fuflained  in  the 
!rrt?''^  lad  battle,  the  Vcientians  avoided  coming  again  to 
B.C.474!  ^^  engagement.  They  employed  themfelves  in  com- 
mitting depredations,  by  fending  out  parties  from 
the  Janiculum,  which  ferved  them  as  a  fortrefe ; 
and  thefe  parties  fcoured  every  part  of  the  Roman 
territories,  fo  that  neither  the  cattle,  nor  the  hulband- 
men,  could  any  where  remain  in  fafety.  At  lafl 
they  were  entrapped  by  the  fame  ilratagem,  by 
which  they  had  circumvented  the  Fabii:  purfuing 
fome  cattle,  which  had  been  purpofely  thrown  in 
their  way  as  a  temptation,  they  fell  into  an  ambuf- 
cade.  In  proportion  as  their  numbers  were  greater, 
fo  was  the  flaughter.  The  violent  rage  which  this 
overthrow  excited,  gave  caufe  to  one  of  greater  mag- 
nitude :  for,  having  crofled  the  Tiber  by  night,  they 
made  an  aflault  on  the  camp  of  the  conful  Servilius  ; 
and,  being  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  with  difficulty 
effefted  a  retreat  to  the  Janiculum.  The  conful 
immediately  paffed  the  Tiber,  and  fortified  a  camp 
at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum.  Next  day,  as  foon  as 
light  appeared,  partly  led  by  the  confidence  infpired 
by  his  fuccefs  in  the  fight  of  the  day  before,  but 
chiefly  becaufe  the  fcarcity  of  corn  made  it  expedient 
to  adopt  even  dangerous  meafures,  provided  they 
were  expeditious,  he  raflily  marched  up  his  troops, 
againft  the  fteep  of  the  Janiculum,  to  the  camp  of 
the  enemy :  there  he  met  with  a  repulfe,  more 
fliameful  than  that  which  he  had  given  them  the 
preceding  day;  and  both  he  and  his  army  owed 
their  prefervation  from  deftruftion  to  the  timely 
intervention  of  his  colleague.  The  Etrurians,  now 
inclofed  between  the  two  armies,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  their  rear  was  by  turns  expofed,  were  entirely 
cut  off.  Thus,  through  a  fortunate  a6t  of  temerity, 
the  Veientians  were  effeftually  overpowered,  and  the 
war  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

LII.  To-" 
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LII.  Together  with  peace,  plenty  returned  to  the 
city,  corn  being  brought  from  Campania  ;  and  every 
one,  as  foon  as  he  was  freed  from  the  dread  of  im- 
pending famine,  producing  the  florcs  which  he  had 
concealed.  In  this  ftate  of  abundance  and  eafe,  the 
people  began  again  to  grow  licentious,  and  not  find- 
ing abroad  any  caufe  of  complaint,  fought  for  it,  as 
ufual,  at  home.  By  infufing  into  their  minds  the 
ufual  poifon,  the  agrarian  law,  the  tribunes  threw 
the  people  into  a  ferment,  at  the  fame  time  roufing 
their  rellentment  againft  the  patricians,  who  oppofed 
it ;  and,  not  only  againft  that  body  in  general,  but 
againfl  particular  members  of  it.  Quintus  Con- 
fidius  and  Titus  Genucius,  the  prefent  propofers  of 
the  agrarian  law,  lodged  an  accufation  againft  Titus 
Menenius :  the  charge  brought  againrt  him  was, 
the  lofs  of  the  fort  of  Cremera,  when  he,  the  conful, 
was  encamped  in  a  fixed  poft  at  no  great  diftance. 
Him  they  cruflied,  although  the  patricians  ftruggled 
in  his  caufe  with  no  lefs  zeal  than  they  had  mewn 
for  Coriolanus,  and  though  his  father  Agrippa's 
title  to  the  favour  of  the  public  was  not  yet  for- 
gotten. The  tribunes,  however,  went  no  farther 
than  to  impofe  a  fine,  though  they  had  carried  on 
the  profecution  as  for  a  capital  ofl'ence.  On  his 
being  found  guilty,  they  fixed  the  muld  at  two 
thoufand  ^^a*.  This  proved  fatal  to  him;  for  we 
are  told  that  he  could  not  bear  the  ignominy  and 
anguifli  of  mind  which  it  occafioned,  and  that 
this  threw  him  into  a  diforder  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  Another  was  foon  after  brought  to  trial, 
Spuiius  Servilius,  againft  whom,  as  foon  as  he  went 
out  of  the  confulftiip,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
in  which  Caivis  Nautius  and  Publius  Valerius  were 
confuls,  a  profecution  was  commenced  by  two  tri- 
bunes, Lucius  Casdicius  and  Titus  Statins.  He  did 
not,  like  Menenius,  meet  the  attacks  of  thefe  tri- 
bunes with  fupplications  from  himfelf  and  the  patri. 
*  Five  pounds  (lerliu^. 

o  3  cians. 
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BOOK  clans,  but  with  the  utiiwjft  confidence,  infpired  by  in- 
II  nocence,  and  by  the  juflice  of  hi*  claim  to  the  favour 
^rT'  ^  of  the  public.  He  was  charged  with  inifcondud  in 
b!c  471*.  ^^®  battle  with  the  Etrurians  at  the  Janiculum  j  but 
being  a  man  of  an  intrepid  fpirit,  as  he  had  done 
formerly  in  the  cale  of  public  peril,  fu  now  in  one 
that  threatened  himfelf,  he  difpelled  the  danger  by 
facing  it  with  boldnefs.  In  a  fpeech  full  of  un- 
daunted fortitude,  he  retorted  on  both  tribunes 
and  commons,  and  upbraided  them  with  the  con- 
demnation and  death  of  Titus  Menenius,  the  fon  of 
that  man,  to  whofe  good  offices  the  people  fttxxi  in- 
debted for  the  reftoration  of  their  privileges,  for 
thofe  very  laws  and  magiftrates,  which  enabled 
them  now  to  let  loofe  their  paHions  in  this  un- 
reafonable  manner.  His  colleague  Virginius  too, 
being  produced  as  a  witnefs,  greatly  aHiited  his 
caufe,  by  attributing  to  him  a  fliare  of  his  own 
merit ;  but  what  did  him  the  moft  eflential  fervice 
was,  the  fentence  pafled  on  Menenius ;  fo  great  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

LIII.  No  fooner  had  thefe  domeftic  difputes  fub- 
fided,  than  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Veientians, 
with  whom  the  Sabines  had  united  their  forces. 
After  auxiliaries  had  been  brought  from  the  Latines 
and  Hernicians,  the  conful  Valerius,  being  fent 
with  an  army  to  Veii,  inftantly  attacked  the  Sabine 
camp,  which  they  had  pitched  under  the  walls  of 
their  allies.  This  occafioned  fuch  confternation 
among  the  Sabines,  that  while  they  ran  different  ways 
in  fmall  parties,  to  repel  the  enemy's  affauk,  the 
gate,  firft  attacked,  was  taken ;  and  afterwards,  within 
the  rampart,  there  was  rather  a  carnage  than  a  battle. 
From  the  tents  the  alarm  fpread  into  the  city,  and 
the  Veientians  ran  to  arms  in  as  great  a  panic  as  if 
Veii  itfelf  were  taken  :  fome  went  to  fupport  the  Sa- 
bines, others  fell  upon  the  Romans,  whofe  whole 
force  and  attention  were  employed  on  the  camp.  For  a 

little 
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little  time  the  latter  were  put  to  a  ftand  and  difordered ;  B  O  O  K 
but  foon  forming  two  fronts,  tliey  faced  the  enemy  II. 
on  both  fides ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  cavalry,  ^TT^ — ^ 
being  ordered  by  the  conful  to  charge,  routed  and  g'p  "^JJ" 
difperfed  the  Etrurians.  Thus  were  overcome  in  the 
fame  hour,  two  armies  of  the  two  greateft  and  mod 
powerful  of  the  neighbouring  dates.  During  thefe 
tranfadions  at  Veii,  the  Volfcians  and  .^quans  had 
encamped  in  the  Latine  territories,  and  laid  walle 
the  country.  The  Latines,  however,  beinj;  joined 
by  the  Hernicians,  without  the  aid  either  of  Roman 
general  or  troops,  beat  them  out  of  their  camp, 
and  there,  befides  recovering  their  own  effects,  got 
poffeflion  of  inmenfe  booty.  The  coniul  Caius 
Nautius  was,  however,  fent  againft  the  Volfcians 
frotn  Rome,  where,  I  fupjjofe,  it  was  confidered  as 
improper,  that  the  allies  Ihould  get  a  cuilom  of  car- 
rying on  wars,  with  their  own  forces  and  under  their 
ovm  direftion,  without  a  Roman  general  and  troops. 
Every  kind  of  feverity  and  indignity  was  practifed 
againft  the  Volfcians,  yet  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  an  engagement  in  the  field. 

LIV.  The  next  confuls  were  Lucius  Furius  and  Y.R  i8o. 
Aulus  Manlius.  The  Veientians  fell  to  the  lot  of  B.C.  47a. 
Manlius  as  his  province ;  but  the  war  with  that  people 
did  not  continue.  At  their  requeft  a  truce  for  forty 
years  was  granted  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
furnilh  corn,  and  to  pay  the  foldiers.  No  fooner 
was  peace  reftored  abroad,  than  dii'cord  began  at 
home.  The  commons  were  fet  in  a  flame  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  tribunes,  on  their  conllant  fub- 
je<5t,  the  agrarian  law,  which  the  confuls,  not  de- 
terred by  the  condemnation  of  Menenius,  or  the 
danger  incurred  by  Servilius,  oppofed  with  all  their 
might.  On  this  account,  as  foon  as  they  went  out 
of  office,  Titus  Genucius,  the  tribune,  laid  hold  of 
them.  They  were  fucceeded  in  the  confulfliip  by  Y.R. 381. 
Lucius  j£milius  and  Opiter  Virginius.      In   fome  *-C-47'- 

o  4  annals, 
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BOOK  annals,  inflcad  of  Virginiu!«,  I  find  Voplfcus  Julius  fet 
II-  down  for  conful.  During  this  year,  whoever  were 
Y  n'g  the  conful*^,  Furius  and  Manlius  being  fummoned  to 
B  C.471.  "^  ^""^'^^  before  the  people,  went  about  in  the  garb  of 
f'upplianfs,  addrefling  not  only  the  commons,  but  the 
younger  patricians.  The  latter  they  advif'ed  and  cau- 
tioned to  "  keep  at  a  diftance  from  public  cmploy- 
"  ments,  and  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  to  look 
"  on  the  confular  fafces,  the-praeiexta,  and  curule 
"  chair,  as  nothing  better  than  the  decorations  of  a 
"  funeral ;  for  thofe  fplendid  badges,  like  the  fillets 
"  of  victims,  were  placed  on  men  who  were  doomed 
*'  to  death.  But,  if  there  were  fuch  charms  in  the 
**  confulfhip,  let  them,  once  for  all,  be  convinced, 
*'  that  the  office  was  crufhcd,  and  held  in  captivity 
(  **  by  the  tribunitian  power ;  that  a  conful  muft 
**  a6l  in  every  thing  according  to  command,  and, 
**  like  a  bailiff,  be  obedient  even  to  the  tribune's 
"  nod.  If  he  fhould  exert  himfelf,  if  he  fhould  fhew 
**  any  refpeft  to  the  patricians,  if  he  fhould  fupf)ofe 
*'  that  there  was  any  powerful  pcirt  in  the  ftate  but 
"  the  commons  alone,  let  him  place  before  his  eyes 
"  the  banifhment  of  Caius  Marcius,  with  the  pen<ilty 
"  and  death  of  Menenius.*'  By  fuch  difcourfes  the 
patricians  were  fired  with  indignation,  and  from  that 
time  they  no  longer  held  their  confultations  pub- 
licly, but  in  private,  and  fufFered  but  few  to  be 
privy  to  them :  and  here,  however  they  might  differ 
in  other  points,  in  this  they  were  unanimous,  that  the 
accufed  -fhould  be  refcued  from  danger  by  any  means 
polTible,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  and  the  moll  vio- 
lent method  propofed,  was  the  moft  acceptable.  Nor 
were  they  at  a  lofs  for  an  aftor  to  perpetrate  any,  the 
mod  atrocious  deed  :  on  the  day  of  trial  therefore, 
the  people,  (landing  in  the  Forum,  in  eager  expec- 
tation of  the  tribune's  appearing,  firfl  began  to 
wonder  that  he  did  not  come  down ;  then  begin- 
ning, from  his  delay,  to  fufpecl  fomething  amifs, 
they  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  terrified  from  attend- 
ing 
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by    the  nobles,    while  fome    complained   that   the  BOOK 
caufe  of  the  public   was  deferted  and  betrayed  by       H. 
him.     At  length,   an  account  was  brought  of  the  y  R^jgr' 
tribune's  being  found  dead  in  his  houfe.*  lAs  foon  B.c.471! 
as   this   report  had   fpread    through  th^Wembly, 
every  one  feparated  different  ways,  juft  as  an  army 
difperfes  on  the  fall  of  its  leader.     The  tribunes, 
particularly,  were  feized  with   the  greateft  terror, 
warned  by  the  death  of  their  colleague,  how  very 
little  fecurity  the  devoting  laws  afforded  them.    The 
patricians,  on  the  other  fide,  exulted  with  too  little 
moderation :  and  fo  far  were  they  from  feeling  any 
compunftion   at    the   deed,    that   even   thofe   who 
were  clear  of  the  crime,  wilhed  to  be  confidered  as 
the   perpetrators  of  it;  and  they  declared  openly, 
that    the   tribunitian    power    muft   be  fubdued  by 
feverity. 

LV.  Soon  after  this  vidory  had  been  obtained, 

by  means  which  furniflied  a  precedent  of  the  worfl 

tendency,  a  proclamation  was  ifTued  for  a  levy  of 

foldiers  :  and  the  tribunes  being'awed  into  fubmiflion, 

the  confuls  accomplifhed  the  bufmefs  without  any 

interruption.    The  commons,  on  this,  were  highly 

enraged,  more  on  account  of  the  acquiefcence  of  the 

tribunes,  than  of  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the 

confuls ;  they  declared  that  *'  there  was  an  end  of 

*'  their  liberty  ;    that  they  were   reduced  again  to 

"  their   old   condition,   for    the   tiibunitian  power 

*'  had  expired  with,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave  of 

"  Genucius.     Other  means  muft  be   devifed   and 

"  pra<5lifed,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  tyranny  of   the 

"  patricians.    There  remained  now  only  one  method 

"  to  be  purfued  ;  which  was,  that  the  commons, 

"  fmce  they  were  deltitute  of  every  other  protedion, 

"  fhould  undertake  their  own  defence.    1  he  retinue 

"  of  the  confuls  confifted  of  twenty-four  lidors,  and 

"  even  thefe  were  plebeians ;    no  force   could  be 

"  more  contemptible,  or  lefs  capable  of  refiltance, 

«if 
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BOOK  "  if  people  had  but  the  fpirit  to  dcipife  th'm;  bm 
II.  «  every  one  magnitied  thofe  inatterK,  and  made  them 
Y^^  **  objects  of  terror  to  himfelf."  While  they  thui 
B.'c.47i.  fpurred  on  each  other  with  fuch  difcourfes  ai 
thefe,  it  happened  that  a  iidlor  was  fent  by  the  conful 
to  a  plebeian  of  the  name  of  Volero  Publilius, 
who  had  infifted,  that,  having  been  a  centurion,  he 
could  not  be  cempclled  to  enlift  as  a  common 
foldier.  Volero  apjjealed  to  the  tribunes ;  but  non< 
of  them  fupporting  him,  the  confuls  ordered  the  mar 
to  be  ftripped,  and  the  rods  to  l)e  got  ready :  **  1 
"  appeal  to  the  people,"  faid  Volero  ;  **  the  tribune! 
"  choofe  rather  that  a  Roman  citizen  (hould  b< 
**  beaten  with  rods  before  their  eyes,  than  thai 
**  themCelves  (hould  be  murdered  in  their  beds  bj 
**  your  faftion.**  The  more  vehemently  he  ex* 
claimed,  the  more  violently  did  the  lidor  proceed 
in  tearing  off  his  clothes,  and  dripping  him.  Ther 
Volero,  who  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  ftrength, 
and  aided  alfo  by  thofe  who  took  part  with  him. 
drove  away  the  liftor,  and  retired  into  the  thick 
part  of  the  crowd,  where  he  heard  the  loudeft  exprn 
fions  of  indignation  at  the  treatment  which  he 
received  ;  at  the  fame  time  crying  aloud,  "  I  appeal, 
'*  and  implore  the  proreOion  of  the  commons. 
"  Support  n.e,  ciuzens  ;  iu{)Dort  me,  fellow-foldiers. 
**  You  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  tribunes, 
*'  who  themfelves  fland  in  need  of  your  lupport.*' 
The  people,  inflamed  with  paflion,  prepared  them* 
felves  as  for  a  battle :  and  there  was  every  appear 
ance  of  the  conteft  proceeding  to  fuch  extremity,  as 
that  no  regard  whatever  would  be  paid  either  tc 
public  or  private  rights.  The  confuls,  havr  g  under- 
taken  to  face  this  violent  ftorm,  quickly  experienced 
that  dignity,  unfupported  by  ftrength,  is  not  exempl 
from  danger.  Their  lidors  were  abufed,  the 
fiafces  broken,  and  themfelves  forced  to  take  re* 
fuge  in  the  fenate-houfe,  uncertain  how  far  Volero 
would  pulh  his  vidory.     In  fome  time  after,  the 

tumult 
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tumult    fubfiding,   they  affembled  the  fenators,   and  BOOK 
compained  to  them  of  the  ill-treatment  which  they       H- 
had  fufFered,  of  the  violence  of  the  commons,  and  ^rT''"T~' 
the  audacious  behaviour  of  Volero.     Though  many  g.c  471! 
harfh   methods  of  proceeding  were   propofed,  the 
opinion  of  the  elder  members  prevailed  ;  v;ho  recom- 
mended to  the  fenate,  not  to  let  their  conduct  be  as 
ftrongiy   marked  by  paflionate  refentment,  as  that 
of  the  commons  was  by  inconfiderate  violence. 

LVI.  The  commons,  interefting  themfelves  warmly 
in  favour  of  Volero,  chofe  him  at  the  next  eledion 
tribune  for  the  year :  the  confuls  being  Lucius  Y.R.aSj. 
Pinarius  and  Publius  Furius.  And  now,  contrary  B«C.47o. 
to  the  expedation  of  all  men,  who  fuppofed  that 
he  would  give  a  loofe  to  the  reins  of  the  tribunitian 
power,  in  harrafling  the  confuls  of  the  preceding 
year  j  poftponing  his  own  refentment,  and  aft'e^ng 
only  the  public  intereft,  without  uttering  even  a  word 
to  offend  the  confuls,  he  prof>ofed  a  law  that 
plebeian  magiflrates  (hould  be  eleded  in  affemblies 
where  the  votes  were  given  by  tribes.  This, 
though  covered  under  an  appearance  which,  at  firft 
view,  (hewed  not  any  evil  tendency,  was  confidered 
as  a  matter  of  no  trivial  confequence ;  as  it  would 
entirely  deprive  the  patricians  of  the  power  of 
eleding  fuch  tribunes  as  they  liked,  by  means  of 
the  votes  of  their  dependents.  To  prevent  this 
propofition,  which  was  highly  pleafing  to  the  com- 
mons, from  pafling  into  a  law,  the  patricians  (trained 
every  nerve;  and  though  neither  the  influence  of 
the  confuls  nor  that  of  themfelves  could  prevail  on 
any  one  of  the  college  of  tribunes  to  proteft  againft 
it,  that  being  the  only  power  that  could  effectually 
ftifle  it ;  yet,  as  it  was  in  itfelf  an  affair  of  great 
weight,  and  required  long  and  laborious  exertions, 
the  obftacles  thrown  in  its  way  were  fufficient  to 
delay  it  until  the  following  year.  The  commons  re- 
elected Volero  to  the  tribunelhip  j  and  the  patricians, 

judging 
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BOOK  judginfij  that  this  bufmefs  would  not  end  without  th 
H-       fcverclt  (truggle,  procured  the  conluHhip  for  Appin 

Y  R    8      Claudius,  foil  of  Appius,  who  both  hated,  and 

BX  460.  hated  by  the  commons,  in  confequcnce  of  the  conu., 
tions  between  them  and  his  father.  Titus  Quintiu 
was  given  him  for  colleague.  The  law  was  the  firl 
matter  agitated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  am 
though  Volero  was  the  author  of  it,  yet  I^^toriu 
his  colleague,  from  having  more  recently  joi; 
in  the  buhnefs,  became  in  confequence  the  m .. 
eager  for  its  adoption :  his  renown  in  war  infpirei 
him  with  confidence,  for  there  was  no  one  of  tha 
age  poflefled  of  more  perfonal  prowefs.  Volen 
contented  himfelf  with  arguing  in  favour  of  th 
law,  and  avoided  all  abufe  againft  the  confuls 
but  La'torius  began  with  fevere  invectives  againl 
Appius  and  his  family,  charging  them  with  havinj 
always  fhewn  a  difpofition  in  the  higheft  de; 
overbearing  and  cruel :  aflerting  that  the  patricj 
had  elected  him  not  for  a  conful,  but  an  executioner 
to  torment  and  torture  the  plebeians.  Being  how 
ever  a  rough  foldier,  unikilled  in  the  art  of  fpeaking 
he  was  at  a  lofs  for  expreflions  fuited  to  the  bold 
nefs  of  his  thoughts ;  and  finding  himfelf  unabl 
to  proceed  in  his  difcourle,  he  faid,  "  Citizens,  fine 
**  I  cannot  fpeak  with  the  fame  readinefs  with  whicl 
*'  I  can  perform  what  I  have  fpoken,  I  requeft  you 
"  attendance  to-morrow.  Either  I  will  lofe  my  life 
"  here  in  your  prefence,  or  I  will  carry  the  law.' 
Next  day  the  tribunes  took  poflefTion  of  the  temple 
and  the  confuls  and  nobles  placed  themfelves  amonj 
the  crowd,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  law.  Laetoriu 
ordered  all  perfons  to  retire,  except  thofe  wh( 
were  to  vote  j  but  the  younger  nobility  kept  thei 
feats,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  officer ;  on  whicl 
Lgetorius  ordered  fome  of  them  to  be  taken  int( 
cuftody.  The  conful  Appius  infifted,  that  "  a  tri 
"  bune  had  no  power  over  any  but  the  plebeians 

fa 
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**  for  he  was  not  a  magiftrate  of  the  people  at  BOOK 
**  large,  but  of  the  commons  ;  that  even  he  himfelf  H- 
**  could  not,  conformably  to  ancient  ufage,  of  his  *  d\q^ 
"  own  authority,  compel  people  to  withdraw,  the  B.c.469. 
"  words  in  ufe  being.  If  ye  think  proper,  Romans, 
"  retire.**  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  difconcert  Laeto- 
rius  in  arguing,  even  thus  contemptuoufly,  about  his 
authority  ;  the  tribune  therefore,  inflamed  with  anger, 
fent  one  of  his  officers  to  the  conful,  while  the 
conful  fent  a  lictor  to  the  tribune,  calling  out  that  he 
was  but  a  private  perfon  without  command  and  with- 
out magiftracy  ;  nor  would  the  tribune  have  efcaped 
ill-trealment,  had  not  the  whole  aflembly  joined, 
with  great  warmth,  in  taking  his  part  againfl  the 
conful ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  alarm  having  fpread 
among  the  populace,  brought  a  great  concourfe 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  the  Forum.  Appius, 
notwithflanding,  inflexibly  with  flood  the  violence  of 
the  ftorm ;  and  the  difpute  mult  have  .terminated  in 
blood,  had  not  Quintius  the  other  conful,  giving  it 
in  charge  to  the  confulars  to  take  away  his  colleague 
from  the  Forum  by  force,  if  they  could  not  do  it 
otherwife,  now  foothing  the  enraged  plebeians  with 
intreaties,  then  begging  the  tribunes  to  difmifs  the 
aflfembly,  fo  as  to  "  give  time  for  their  anger  to  cool,** 
telling  them,  that  "  delay  would  not  diminilh  aught 
*'  of  their  power,  but  would  afford  them  the  advan. 
"  tage  of  uniting  prudence  with  that  power ;  that 
"  the  patricians  would  ftill  be  under  the  direftion 
"  of  the  people,  and  the  conful  under  that  of  the 
"  patricians." 

LVII.  With  great  difficulty,  the  commons  were 
pacified  by  Quintius ;  and  with  much  greater,  was 
the  other  conful  quieted  by  the  patricians ;  and  the 
aflfembly  of  the  people  being  at  length  difmiffed,  the 
confuls  convened  the  fenate.  There,  fear  and 
anger,  prevailing  by  turns,  produced  for  fome  time 
a  variety  of  opinions ;  but  having  gained  time  for 

reflexion. 
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BOOK  reflefti'on,  in  proportion  as  pafTion   gave   place   to 

II.       reafon,  they  became  more  and  more  averfe   from 

'^-     "        inflammatory  meafures ;  in  fo  much,  that  they  re- 

nV>  *P^'  turned  thanks  to  Quintius,  for  havinir,  by  his  exer- 

B.C.46O.  .  f.  ^  ,»  t  ^        A      '      '  ■  I. 

tions,   put   a   Itop   to   the   quarrel.      Appius   they 
requefted  to  "  be  fatisfied  with   fuch  a  degree  of 
deference  to  the  confular  authority,  as  was  compa- 
tible with  concord  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftate ;  for,  whilft  the  tribune  and  confuls  violently 
drew  all  power,  each  to  their  own  fide,  there  was 
*'  none  left  in  the  other  members  of  the  community. 
"  The  objedt  of  the  difpute  was  not  the  fafety  of  the 
"  commonwealth,  but  who  fhould  have  the  difpofal 
**  of  it,  mangled  and  torn  as  it  was."     On  the  other 
hand,  Appius  appealed  to  gods  and  men  that  "  the 
*'  flate  was    betrayed  and   deferted   through  cow- 
"  ardice ;  that  the  conful  was  not  wanting  in  fupport 
*'  of  the  fenate,  but  the  fenate  in  fupport  of  the  con- 
**  ful ;  and  that  they  were  fubmitting  to  more  griev- 
"  ous  laws  than  thofe  which  were  impofed  at  the 
*'  facred  mount."     Yielding,  however,  to  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  fenate,  he  defifted,  and  the 
law  was  carried  through  without  farther  oppofition. 

LVIII.  Then,  for  the  firft  time,  were  the  tri- 
bunes eleded  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  voting 
by  tribes.  Pifo  relates  alfo,  that  there  were  three 
added  to  their  number,  having  before  been  but  two. 
He  even  names  the  tribunes,  Caius  Sicinius,  Lucius 
Numitorius,  Marcus  Duilius,  Spurius  Icilius,  Lucius 
Mecilius.  During  the  diffenfions  at  Rome,  war 
commenced  with  the  -^quans  and  Volfcians,  who- 
had  committed  depredations  on  the  Roman  lands, 
with  defign,  that  if  the  commons  fhould  again 
think  proper  to  fecede,  they  might  find  a  refuge 
with  them.  When  the  differences  in  the  city  were 
afterwards  compofed,  they  removed  their  camp 
to  a  greater  diftance:  Appius  Claudius  was  fent 
againft  the  Volfcians,  the  ^Equans  fell  to  Quintius 

as 
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as  his  province.     The  fame  feverity,  which  Appius  BOOK 
had  fhewn  at  home,  he  pradifed  at  the  head  of  the       H. 
army  abroad,  and  even  with  lefs  referve,  as  he  was  !^  _  ^  .  ' 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  control  from  the  tribunes,  g^c  460*. 
He  detefted  the  commons  to  a  degree  of  rancour, 
even  beyond  what  he  inherited  from  his  father ;  and 
confidered  himfelf  as  vanquiflied  by  them ;  for  that 
when  he  had  been  fet  up  as  the  only  perfon,  who,  in 
the  charader  of  conful,  was  qualified  to  oppofe  the 
tribunitian  power,  that  law  had  been  carried  which 
the  former  confuls  had  been  able  to  prevent,  though 
they  made  not  fuch  ftrenuous  exertions  as  himfelf         J        , 
againftit,  nor  Hid^Thft-£gjTigiAag^£x^*>^^(^^  ^t"~^/       / 

them.     His  anger  and  indignation  hereby  excited,  he  ' 

fought  to  wreak  on  the  army  every  kind  of  rigour 
which  the  command  had  put  in  his  power  :  but 
no  degree  of  violence  was  able  to  fubdue  the  temper 
of  the  troops,  fuch  an  unconquerable  fpirit  of  oppo- 
fition  had  they  imbibed.  In  every  part  of  their  bufi- 
nefs  they  fliewed  indolence  and  careleflhefs,  negligence 
and  (lubbornnefs  ;  neither  fhame  nor  fear  had  any 
I  effect  on  them.  If  he  wilhed  that  the  army  fhould 
proceed  with  more  expedition,  they  marched  the 
flower  ;  if  he  came  to  encourage  them  to  hailen  their 
work,  every  one  relaxed  the  diligence  which  he 
I  had  ufed  before ;  when  he  was  prefent,  they  caft  down 
their  eyes  ;  as  lie  palled  by,  they  muttered  curfes 
againft  him ;  fo  that  while  he  feemed  invulnerable 
to  popular  diflike,  his  mind  was  occafionally  aftefted 
with  difagreeable  emotions.  After  trying  every  kind 
of  harlh  treatment  without  eft'ecb,  he  renounced  all 
intercourfe  with  the  foldiers,  declaring,  that  the  army 
was  corrupted  by  the  centurions,  whom,  in  a  gibing 
manner,  he  fometimee  called  plebeian  tribunes,  and 
Voleroes. 

LIX.  Not  one  of  thefe  circumftances  was  unknown 
10  the  Volfcians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  prelfed  forward 

their 
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BOOK  their  operations  the  more  vigoroufly,  in  hopes  that  ti 
,    J^j^   ,  Roman  army  would  be  animated  with  the  fame  fpini 
Y  o  ^"q      of  oppofition  againfl   Appius,  which   they  had   for- 
B.C  j^6q.  "iG'*^y  difplaycd  againil  Fabius,  when  conful  ;  and 

fad,  in  Appius's  cafe,  it  (hewed  itfelf  with  a  niuun 
greater  degree  of  inveteracy  than  in  that  of  Fabius  ; 
for  they  were  not  only  unwilling  to  conquer,  like 
Fabius's  troops,  but  even  chofe  to  be  conquered. 
When  led  out  to  the  field,  they  fled  ftiamefully  to  their 
camp,  nor  made  a  halt,  until  they  faw  the  Volfcians 
advancing  to  the  rampart,  and  committing  great 
flaughier  on  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  neceflity  of 
repelling  the  vidorious  enemy  from  the  rampart,  th 
prevailed  on  them  to  fight,  which,  however,  they  t 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  made  it  evident,  that  they  act 
only  becaufe  Roman  foldiers  would  not  fufFer  their 
camp  to  be  taken  :  in  other  refpecis,  they  rejoiced  '* 
their  own  lofles  and  difgrace.  All  this  had  fo  lit 
effed  towards  foftening  the  ftubborn  fiercenefs  oi 
Appius,  that  he  refolved  to  exhibit  farther  examples 
of  feverity  ;  but  when  he  had  fummoned  an  aflembly 
for  the  purpofe,  the  lieutenant-generals  and  tribunes 
gathered  haftily  about  him,  and  cautioned  him  "  n^^* 
"  to  hazard  a  trial  of  the  extent  of  an  authority,  wh^ 
"  whole  efficacy  depended  on  the  will  of  thofe  wlio 
"  were  to  obey  it  :  informed  him,  that  the  foldiers  in 
"  general  declared  that  they  would  not  attend  the 
"  aflembly ;  and  that,  in  every  quarter,  they  were 
"  heard  loudly  demanding  that  the  camp  ftiould 
"  be  removed  out  of  the  Volfcian  territories.  They 
"  reminded  him  that  the  conquering  army  had 
"  approached  almoft  to  the  gates  and  to  the  rampart, 
"  and  that  if  he  perfifted,  there  was  not  only  reafon 
"  to  apprehend,  but  every  certain  indication  of  a 
"  moft  grievous  calamity  enfuing."  At  length  yield- 
ing to  perfuafion,  as  nothing  but  a  delay  of  punifli- 
ment    could   be   the    confequence,    he    prorogued 

the 
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the  aflembly  ;  gave  orders  that  the  troops  (hould  be  BOOK 
in  readinels  to  march  next  day ;  and,  at  the  firft  1 1, 
dawn,  gave,  by  found  of  trumpet,  the  fignal  for  fet-  „  r/"^ 
ting  out.  When  the  army  had  fcarcely  got  clear  of  b!c.469.* 
the  camp,  and  while  they  were  juft  forming  in  order 
of  march,  the  Voifcians,  as  if  they  had  been  fum- 
moned  by  the  fame  fignai,  made  an  attack  on  their 
rear ;  and,  the  alarm  fpreading  from  thence  to  the 
van,  caufed  fuch  conilernation,  as  threw  both  the 
battalions  and  ranks  into  confufion,  fo  that  neither 
could  orders  be  heard,  nor  a  line  formed.  No  one 
now  thought  of  any  thing  but  flight ;  and  with  fuch 
precipitation  did  they  make  their  way  through  the 
ranks,  that  the  enemy  ceafed  to  purfue  fooner  than 
the  Romans  to  fly.  In  vain  did  the  conful  follow 
his  men,  calling  on  them  to  halt.  But  when  he 
had  at  length  collected  them  together,  he  encamped 
in  a  peaceful  part  of  the  country  ;  and  there,  having 
fummoned  an  aflembly,  after  uttering  fevere  and 
juft  reproaches  againlt  the  army,  as  betrayers  of  mi- 
litary difcipline,  and  deferters  from  their  pofls,  aflcing 
each  where  were  their  ftandards  ?  where  were  their 
arms  ?  he  beat  with  rods,  and  beheaded,  the  foldiers 
who  had  thrown  away  their  fwords,  the  (tandard- 
bearers  who  had  loft  their  enfigns,  and  alfo  fuch  of 
the  centurions,  and  of  the  privates,  as  had  quitted 
their  ranks.  Of  the  reft  of  the  multitude  every  tenth 
man  was  drawn  by  lot  and  punifhed. 

LX.  In  a  very  different  manner  were  matters 
conducted  in  the  country  of  the  iEquans.  There 
feemed  a  mutual  conteft  carried  on  between  the 
conful  and  his  troops,  who  fliould  exceed  the  other 
in  civility  and  good  oflices.  Quintius  was  naturally 
of  a  milder  difpofition,  and  befides,  the  ill  confe- 
quences  attending  the  harfhnefs  of  his  colleague 
made  him  feel  the  greater  fatisfadtion  in  indulging 
his  own  temper.     The  iEquans,  not  daring  to  meet, 

VOL.  I.  p  in 
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BOOK  in  the  field,  a  general  and  army  fo  cordially  united, 

II-  fuffered  them  to  carry  their  depredations  throu 
^"^""7^  every  part  of  the  country;  and  in  no  former  >*«» 
B  C.  460'  ^^^  ^  greater  abundance  of  booty  brought  off  from 
thence,  all  which  was  diftributed  among  the  foldiers. 
Their  behaviour  was  alio  rewarded  with  praifes,  in 
which  the  minds  of  foldiers  find  as  much  delight  as 
in  gain.  The  troops  returned  home  in  better  temper 
towards  their  general,  and,  on  the  general's  account, 
towards  the  patricians  alfo  ;  declaring,  that  the  fenate 
had  given  to  them  a  parent,  to  the  other  army  a 
mafter.  This  year,  during  which  they  experienced 
a  variety  of  fortune  in  their  military  operations,  and 
furious  diffenfions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
particularly  diflinguifhed  by  the  aflemblies  of  the 
people  voting  by  tribes :  a  matter  which  derived  its 
ieeming  importance  rather  from  the  honour  of  f" 
victory  obtained  by  one  party  over  the  other,  th..i 
from  any  real  advantage  accruing  from  it.  For  the 
(hare  of  power,  which  was  either  gained  by  the  com- 
mons, or  taken  from  the  patricians,  was  trifling,  in 
proportion  to  the  great  d^ree  of  dignity  of  which 
the  aflemblies  thernfelves  were  deprived  by  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  patricians. 

Y.R.284.  LXI.  The  following  year,  the  confulate  of  Lu- 
B.C.468.  cius  Valerius  and  Tiberius  ^milius  was  difturbed 
by  more  violent  commotions,  both  in  confequence 
of  the  ft:ruggles  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
ftate  concerning  the  agrarian  law,  and  alfo  of  the 
trial  of  Appius  Claudius ;  who,  having  taken  a  moft 
a6live  part,  in  oppofition  to  the  law,  and  fupported 
the  caufe  of  thofe  who  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  public 
lands,  as  if  he  were  a  third  conful,  and  thought  it  hi? 
duty,  had  a  criminal  profecution  infl:ituted  againfl 
him  by  Marcus  Duilius  and  Caius  Sicinius.  Nevei 
hitherto  had  a  perfon,  fo  odious  to  the  commons 
been  brought  to  trial  before  the  people,  overwhelm  j 
ed  as  he  was  with  their  hatred,  on  his  father*! 

account 
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account,  befides  the  load  which  his  own  condu£l  had  BOOK 
drawn  onhhn;  and  hardly  ever  did  the  patricians       II. 
exert  fuch  flrenuous  efforts  in  favour  of  any  other,  „  t.'  ^T^ 
feeing  this  champion  of  the  fenate,  the  affertor  of  its  b.'c.'?68.* 
dignity,  their   bulwark  againft   all  the    outrageous 
attempts,  both  of  tribunes  and  commons,  expoied  to 
the  rage  of  the  populace,  only  for  having  in  the  con- 
teft  exceeded,  in  fome  degree,  as  they  conceived,  the 
bounds  of  moderation.     Appius  Claudius  himlelf  was 
the  only  one  among  the  patricians,  who  looked  with 
fcorn  on  the  tribunes  and  commons,  even   affect- 
ing a  difregard  as  to  his  own  trial.     Neither   the 
threats  of  the  commons,   nor  the  intrcaties  of  the 
fenate,  could  ever  prevail  on  him  either  to  change  its 
garb*,  or  ufe  a  fuppliant  addrefs,  or  even  to  foften 
and  relax,  in  "jii^  degree,  the  ufual   harlhnefs  ol  his 
language,  when  he  was  to  plead  his  caufe  before  the 
people.     He  ftill   prelerved   the   fame  exprelfion  of 
countenance,  the  fame  ilubborn  fiercenels  in  his  looks, 
and  the  lame  vehemence  in  his  difcourfe  ;  fo  that  a 
great  many  of  the  commons  felt  no  lefs  dread  of 
Appius,  while  he  flood  a  culprit  at  their  bar,  than 
they  had  done  when  he  was  conful.     He  pleaded  in 
his  defenrp^_anH_rhi\t  wj^aH,  fhn  hniijrhtinaff  whirh 
he  couldliave  fljigwn,   Kad  he  bton  lite  accufcr,  juft 
as  he  ufed'^fobehave  on  every  other  occalion  ;  and, 
by  his  intrepidity,  fo  allonifhed  the  tribunes  and  com- 
mons, that,  of  their  own  choice,  they  adjourned  the 
trial  to  another  day,  and  afterwards  fuffered  the  bufi- 
nels  to  cool.     The  day  of  adjournment  was  not  very 
dillant,  yet,  before  it  arrived,  he  was  feized  with  a 
diforder  and  died.     The   tribunes    endeavoured  to 
I  prevent  his  being  honoured  with  a  funeral  panegyric, 
but  the  commons  would  not  allow  that  the  laft  day  of 
fo  great  a  man  fliould  be  defrauded  of  the  ufual  glo- 
ries.  They  liftened  to  the  encomiums  pronounced 

*  It  .was  ufual  for   perfons  under  accufation  to  put  on  a 
naourning  drefs,  and  to  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow. 
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BOOK  on    him    after    his   death   with    as   favourable   an 
^^-       attention  as  they  had  fhewn  to  the  charges  brought 
Y  R  284   ^R^'"^-^^  ^''"^  when  aUve,  and,  in  vaft  numbers,  attended 
B.C.  468!  his  funeral. 

LXII.  During  this  year,  tht'  conful  Valerius 
marched  with  an  army  againft  the  iEquans  ;  and, 
finding  it  impradicable  to  entice  them  to  an  engage- 
ment, made  an  aflault  on  their  camp.  A  violent  uorm 
of  thunder  and  hail  obliged  him  to  defift,  and  peo- 
ple's furprife  was  increaled,  when,  as  foon  as  the 
fignal  for  retreat  had  been  given,  the  weather  became 
perfedly  calm  and  clear  ;  fo  that  they  were  deterred 
by  a  religious  fcruple  from  again  attacking  a  camp 
which  had  been  defended  by  an  evident  interpofition 
of  fome  divinity,  and  vented  all  their  rage  in  devaf- 
tations  on  the  enemy's  lands.  The  other  conful 
iEmilius  conducted  the  war  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  and  there  alfo,  the  enemy  keeping  within 
their  walls,  the  lands  were  laid  wafte  ;  at  length,  by 
the  burm'ng,  not  only  of  the  country  houfes,  but  of 
the  village's,  which  in  that  populous  country  were  very 
numerous,  the  Sabines  were  provoked  to  give  battle  to 
the  troops  employed  in  the  depredations  ;  and,  being 
obliged  to  retreat  without  having  gained  any  advan- 
tage, removed  their  camp,  next  day,  to  a  place  of 
greater  fafety.  This  appeared  to  the  conful  a  fuffi- 
cient  realon  to  confider  the  enemy  as  vanquilhed,  and 
to  ceafe  any  farther  operations  ;  he  accordingly  with- 
drew his  men,  without  having  made  any  progrefs 
in  the  war. 

y.R.28^.  LXIII.  While  thefe  wars  ftill  raged  abroad,  and 
B.C. 467.  party  divifions  at  home,  Titus  Numicius  Prifcus  and 
Aulus  Virginius  were  eleded  confuls.  There  was 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  commons  would  not  endure 
any  farther  delay  with  refpedt  to  the  agrarian  law, 
and  every  degree  of  violence  was  ready  to  be  com- 
mitted,  when  it   was    difcovered,  by    the    fmoke 

from 
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from  the  burning  of  the  country-houfes,  and  by  the  BOOK 
inhabitants  flying  to  the  city,  that  the  Volfcians  were  II. 
at  hand ;  this  incident  repreffed  the  fedition,  when  '  ^ '  -^ 
juft  ripe,  and  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth.  The  gc^gy' 
conluls  were  inftantly  ordered  by  the  fenate  to  lead 
out  the  youth  from  the  city  againft  the  enemy  ; 
and  this  made  the  reft  of  the  commons  lefs  turbulent. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  affailants,  without  performing 
any  thing  farther  than  alarming  the  Romans  by  the 
deftrudion  of  fome  few  buildings,  retired  with  great 
precipitation.  Numicius  marched  to  Antium  againft 
the  Volfcians  ;  Virginias  againft  the  .^quans.  Here, 
the  army  falling  into  an  ambufcade,  and  being  in 
the  utmoft  danger  of  a  total  overthrow,  was  refcued 
by  the  bravery  of  the  foldiers  from  the  imminent 
peril  to  which  the  careleflhefs  of  the  conful  had 
expofed  them.  The  operations  againft  the  Volfcians 
were  better  conducted ;  in  the  firft  engagement,  the 
enemy  were  routed,  and  ci>mpelled  to  fly  into  An- 
tium, which,  confidering  thofe  times,  was  a  city  of 
great  ftrength  ;  the  conful  therefore  not  choofing  to 
venture  to  attack  it,  took  from  the  Ajitians  another 
town  called  Ceno,  which  was  not  neaij'fo  ftrong. 
Whilft  the  iEquans  and  Volfcians  gave  employment 
to  the  Roman  armies,  the  Sabines  carried  depreda- 
tion to  the  very  gates  of  the  city ;  however,  they 
themfelves,  in  a  few  days  after,  fuffered,  from  the 
two  Roman  armies,  greater  lofles  than  any  which 
they  had  occafioned  ;  both  the  confuls,  provoked  at 
their  proceedings,  having  marched  into  their  ter- 
ritories. 

LXIV.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  there 
was  fome  interval  of  peace,  but  difturbed,  as  was 
always  the  cafe,  by  ftruggles  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  latter  were  fo  incenfed,  that 
they  refufed  to  attend  the  affembly  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  confuls,  fo  that  by  the  votes  of  the  patri- 
cians  and   their    dependents,    Titus   Quintius   and 

P  3  Quintus 
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BOO  K  Quintus  S    -'*  "  were  appointed  to  the  r-  •>'  -"hip. 
II.       Thefe  exp  1  a  year  (iniilar  to  fhe  -j^  ; 

^  p'~  ,'  the  beginning  oi  it  tilled   with  civil  broils,   which 
'RC^ltO.  ^^^^   afterwards  reprcffed  by  the  brt*aking  out  of 
foreign   wars.     The   Sabines,  marching   acrofs  the 
plains  of  Crufluminum  with  great  rapidity,  carried 
fire  and  fword  through  all  the  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio  ;  and  though,  when  they  had  advanced 
almofl  to  the  Colline  gate,  and  the  walls  of  the  city, 
they  met  with  a  repulie,  yet  they  carried  off  a  vaft 
booty  both  of  men  and  cattle.     The  conful  Servilius 
marched  in  purfuit,  with  defign  to  bring  them  to  an 
engagement :  but,  not  being  able  to  overtake  their 
main   body    in  the    champaign   country,  he   fpred 
devallation  to  fuch  an  extent,  as  to  leave  nothing 
unmolefted,  and  returned  with  a  quantity  of  fpoil, 
exceeding,  by  many  degrees,  what  the  enerrwy  had 
carried  off.     In  the  campaign  againft  the- Volfcians 
alfo,  the  arms  of  the  date  were  remarkably  fuccefs- 
ful,  through  the  condudl  both  of  the  general  and 
of  the  foldiers  :  firff,  they  fought  a  pitched  battle, 
on  equal  ground,  with  great  lofs  of  blood  on  both 
fides.     Ihe  Romans,  however,  whofe  fmall  number 
made  them  feel  the  lofs  more  fenfibly,  would  have 
quitted  the  field,  had  not  the  conful,  by  a  happy 
feint,  re-animated  the  troops,  calling  out,  that  the 
enemy  were  flying  on  the  other  wing :  they  then 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  opinion  that  vidory 
was  on  their  fide,  was  the  means  of  their  obtain- 
ing it  in  reality.    But  Titus  fearing  left,  if  he  preffed 
the  fugitives  too  far,  he  might  have  the  battle  to 
fight  over  again,  gave  the  fignal  for  retreat.     After 
this,  an   interval  of  fome  few  days  paffed,  during 
which   both  parties  repofed,  as  if  they  had  tacitly 
agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  vaft   multitudes  from  every  ftate  of  the  Vol- 
fcians    and   iEquans   flocked   to   their    camp,    not 
doubting  but  that  the  Romans,  when  informed  of 
their  numbers,  would  make  their  retreat  by  night. 

About 
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About  the  third   watch,   therefore,   they   came   to  B  O  O  K 
attack  the  camp.      Quimius,   after   appeafmg   the       H- 
umult  which  the  fudden  alarm  had  excited,  and  y  r"^ 
ordering  the  foldiers  to  flay  quiet  in  their  tents,  led  b.'c.466 
out  a  cohort  of  Hernicians  to   form   an  advanced 
guard,  mounted  the  trumpeters,  with  others  of  their 
band,  on  horfes,  and  ordered  them  to  found  their 
inftruments  before  the  rampart,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  fufpenfe  until  day-light.     During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night,  every  thing  was  quiet  in  the 
camp,  fo  that  the  Romans  were  not  even  prevented 
from  fleeping.     The  Volfcians,  on  the  other  hand, 
expeding  every  inflant  an  attack,  were  kept  in  a 
(late  of  earneft  attention  by  the  appearance  of  the 
armed  infantry,  whom  they  believed  to  be  Romans, 
and  whom  they  alfo  conceived  to  be  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were,  from  the  buftle  and  neighing 
of  the  horfes,  and  which,  being  under  the  manage-        /^i/V 
ment  of  riders  with  whom  they  were*acquainted, 
and  having  their  ears  continually  teazed  with  the 
found  of  the  inftruments,  made  in  their  trampling 
a  confiderable  noife. 

LXV.  When  day  appeared,  the  Romans,  march- 
ing into  the  field  in  full  vigour,  after  being  tho- 
roughly refrefhed  with  fleep,  at  the  firft  onfet  over- 
powered the  Volfcians,  fatigued  with  ftanding  and 
want  of  reft.  However,  the  enemy  might  be  faid 
to  retire,  rather  than  to  be  routed ;  for  fome  hills, 
which  lay  behind  them,  afforded  a  fafe  retreat  to  all 
the  troops  that  were  ftationed  to  the  rear  of  the  firll 
line,  whofe  ranks  were  Itill  unbroken.  On  coming 
to  this  place,  where  the  height  of  the  ground  was 
againft  him,  the  conful  ordered  his  men  to  halt :  but 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  re- 
ftrained;  they  called  out,  and  infifted  on  being  allowed 
to  purfue  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained : 
while  the  horfemen,  collected  round  the  general, 
were  ftill  more  ungovernable,  loudly  declaring  that 

p  4  they 
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BOOK  they  would  advance  before  the  front  line.     Whif« 

ii-       Titus  hefitated,  between  the   confidence  which   he 

^TT''^  knew   he  might  place  in  the  valour   of  his   men, 

B'C.4.66    *^"^  ^^^  difficulty  of  the  ground,  all  cried  out,  with 

one  voice,    that  they    would    proceed  ;    and   they 

inflanily  put  their  words  in  execution;  (ticking  their 

fpears  in  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  lighter  to 

climb    the   (Iteps,  they   ran   forward   in  full  fpeed. 

The  Volfcians  having  at  the  firft  onfei  difcharged 

their  mifllve  weapons,  began  to  powr  down  on  them, 


as  they  approiched. 
ftones  of  the  (higher 


The  iiceftant  \lows  from  the 
ground,  akd  wnich  lay  among 
their  feet,  fo  Vailed  and      "     '     \'    ■     "  th^t 

thtir  left  wingNyas  by  tli;  ;  rne ; 

when  the  conful,  ju(t  as  they  were  beginning  to  give 
way,  reproaching  them  with  their  ;  ''  '  ,  and  at 
the  fame  time  with  want  of  fpirit,  i  eir  fears 

give  place  to  (hame.  At  firft,  they  ftood  their 
ground  with  determined  firmnefs  ;  then,  as  they  reco- 
vered ftrength  to  renew  the  attack,  in  fpite  of  the 
difadvaniage  t  f  fituation,  they  ventured  to  advance, 
and  raifing  the  fhout  anew,  moved  forward  in  a 
body.  Rufhing  on  again  in  full  career,  they  forced 
their  way,  and  when  they  had  reached  almoft  to  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  the  enemy  turned  their  backs, 
and  the  puifuers  and  purfued,  exerting  their  utmoft: 
fpeed,  both  rufhed  into  the  camp  together,  almoft 
in  one  body.  In  this  confternation  of  the  Volfcians, 
their  camp  was  taken.  Such  of  them  as  could  make 
their  efcape,  took  the  road  to  Antium  ;  thither  alfo  the 
Roman  army  marched  ;  and,  after  a  fiege  of  a  few 
days,  the  town  furrendered,  not  becaufe  the  force  of 
the  befiegers  was  ftronger  now  than  in  the  former 
attack,  but  becaufe  the  fpirits  of  the  befieged  were 
broken  by  the  late  unfuccefsful  battle,  and  the  lofs 
of  their  camp. 
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Diffenftons  about  the  agrarian  laws.  The  Capitol  feited  by 
exiles  and  Jlaves.  ^uintiiis  Cincinnatus  called  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm^  to  ccnduil  a  war  again/l  the 
JEquans  i  vanquifjes  tbenii  and  makes  them  pafs  under  the 
yoke.  The  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  augmented 
to  ten.  Ten  majiiflratety  called  decemvirs,  invijled  ivitb 
the  authority  of  the  confuls^  and  of  all  other  magiJlrateSf  art 
appointed  for  the  purpfe  of  digeping  and  publijhing  a  body 
of  laws.  Thefe^  having  promulgated  a  code  of  laws ^  con- 
tained in  ten  tables,  obtain  a  co^.tinuation  of  their  authority 
for  another  year,  dftring  which,  they  add  two  more  to  the  for- 
mer ten  tables.  They  refufe  to  r<  '  '  '  '^  •  </  retain 
it  a  third  year.    Atfirfl^  they  att  .  ,  ;  after- 

wards., arbitrarily  and  tyrannically.  At  length  the  commons^ 
provoked  by  a  bafe  attempt  of  one  of  them,  Appius  Claudius y 
to  violate  the  chaflity  of  a  daughter  of  Virginius,feiz£  upon 
the  Aventine  mount,  and  compel  them  to  refign.  Appius  and 
Oppius,  tivo  of  the  moji  ohnoxiouSi  are  throxun  into  prifon^ 
where  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  ;  the  refi  are  ba  - 
tiifhed.  War  with  the  Subinei,  Volfcians,  and  JEquans. 
JJnjufl  determination  of  the  Roman  people,  who  being  chofen 
arbitrators  in  an  affair  betiveen  the  people  of  Ardea  and  Ari- 
ciaf  concerning  fome  difputed  lanJsfadjudge  them  to  themflves. 

1.   QOON  after  the  taking  of  Antium,  Titus -^nii-  BOOK 

1^  lius  and  Quintus  Fabius  were  elefted  confuls.       m« 
This  Quintus'as  the  fingle  one  of  the  Fabii  who  ^"    ^'^"^ 
remained  alive  when  the  family  were  cut  off  at  the  gp'^^Z* 
Cremera.     ^milius  ha4  before,   in  his  former  con- 
fulate,  recommended  the  diftribution  of  lands  among 

the 
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BOOK  the  commons  :  now,  therefore,  on  l»ls  being  a  fecond 
^  ]^^^  time  invcfted  with  that  office,  thofe,  who  expeded 
Y  j^'^g"  the  lands,  conceived  fanguine  fiopes  of  the  law  being 
B.C.  46c.  paflcd.     The  tribunes,    fi;-  that  an   aflfair  for 

which  fuch  flruggles  had  cl.. <:\  made,  in  oppo- 

fition  to  both  the  confuls,  might  probably  be  accom- 
plifhed  now,    when  one  of  tliofe   n  'cs  was  an 

advocate  for  it,  fet  the  bufmcfs  on  foi..  ,  _. .^  the  conful 
continued  in  the  fame  fentiments.  The  pofTeffors  of 
the  lands,  and  mofl  of  the  patricians,   cf  rig 

loudly  that  a  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  (late  ... to 

diftinguifh  himfelf  by  intrigues  more  becoming  a 
tribune  courting  popularity,   by  making   don 

out  of  other  people's  property,  removed  the  odi_. 

the  whole  tranfaftion  from  the  tribunes  to  the  confu). 
A  defperate  conteft  would  have  enfued,  had  not  Fa- 
bius  flruck  out  an  expedient  to  prevent  it,  by  a  plan 
difagreeable  to  neither  party  ;  which  was,  that,  as  a 
confiderable  tradl  of  land  had  been   taken  from  the 
Volfcians  in  the  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct 
and  aufpices  of  Titus  Quintius,  a  colony  fhould  be 
led  off  to  Antium,  a  town  at  no  great  diftance,  con- 
venient in  every  refped,   and  a  fea-port ;  by  thefe 
means,  the  commons  might  come  in  for  lands,  with- 
out  any  complaints  from  the  prefent  pofTeflTors  at 
home,  and  harmony  might  be  preferved  in  the  flate. 
This  propofition  was  apjJroved  of,  and  he  had  com- 
mifTioners,  called  triumvirs,  appointed   to  diftribute 
the   fame ;  tbefe  were  Titus  Quintius,  A.  Virginius, 
and  Publius  Furius  ;  and  fuch  as  chofe  to  accept  of 
thofe  lands,    were  ordered  to  give  in  their  names. 
The  gratification  of  their  wifhes,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe,  inftantly  begat  difgufl  ;  and  fo  few  fubfcribed 
to  the  propofal,  that,    to   fill  up  the  colony,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  in  a  number  of  the  Volfcians. 
The  refl  of  the  populace  chofe  rather  to  profecute 
claims  of  land  at  Rome,  than  to  receive  immediate 
pofTeflion  of   it  elfewhere.     The  -^quans   fued  to 
Quintus    Fabius    for    peace,     for    he    had    gone 
againfl  them  with  an  army ;  yet  they  themfelves 

broke 
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broke   it,    by  a  fudden  incurfion  into  the  Latine  BOOK 
territories.  HI. 

11.  In  the  year  following,  Quintus  Servilius,  who  Y.R.288. 
was  conful  with  Spurius  Poftumius,  being  fent  againft  B.C.  464. 
the  iEquans,  fixed  his  camp  in  the  Latine  territory, 
'  a  pofl:  which  he  intended  to  retain.  N  Here  the  troops 
were  compelled,    by   ficknefs,    to   remain   inactive 
■within  their  lines ;  by  which   means  the  war  was 
protradled   to   the   third   year, .  in   which    Quintus 
Fabius  and  Titus  Quintius  were  confuls.     As  Fabius,  Y.R.289. 
in  confequence  of  his  former  'fuccefles  there,  had  B.C.  465. 
granted  peace  to  the  iEquans,  that  province  was  now 
particularly  afiigned  to  him.     He  let  out  with  con- 
fident expeftations,  that  the  fplendor  of  his  name 
would  be  fufficient  to  induce  tl      ^"  to  put  an 

end  to  hoflilities,  and  fent  amb.  ae  general 

meeting  of  that  nation,  with  orders  to  tell  them,  that 
"  Quintus  Fabius,  conful,  gave  them  notice,  that, 
*'  as  he  had  brought  pence  to  Rome  from  the 
"  iEquans,  fo  now  he  brought  war  to  the  ^quans 
"  from  Rome;  having  armed  for  war  the  fame 
''  hand  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  them  as  a 
"  pledge  of  peace.  Which  of  the  parties  had, 
"  by  perjury  and  perfidy,  given  occafion  to  this 
"■  rupture,  was  known  to  the  gods,  v  ho  w  ould  loon 
''  prove  avengers  of  the  crime:,  yet,  notwiih- 
'^  Handing  this,  he  was  ftill  more  defirous  that  the 
"  iEquans  fliould,  of  their  own  accord,  repent  of 
"  their  mifcondud,  than  fuffcr  the  evils  of  war.  If 
"  they  repented,  they  fhould  find  i  '\  *  1  that 
"  clemency  which  they  had  already  ca^  ed  :  if 

*'  they  chofe  to  perfift  in  a  condud  which  involved 
"  them  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  they  mufi;  expect,  in 
*'  the  progrefs  of  the  war,  to  find  the  refentmeiu  of 
the  gods  even  greater  than  that  of  their  enemies,'* 
00  far  were  thefe  declarations  from  producing  the 
defired  eff'ed  on  them,  that  the  ambafl'adors  narrowly 
efcaped  ill-treatment,    and    an  army    was  fent  to 

Algidum 
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BOOK  Algldum  againfl  the  Romans.     When  thf  ■  of 

III-      tliefc  iranfaclions  was  brought  to  Rome,  ;  .g- 

!jT'*'T~'  nity  of  the  affair,  rather  than  the  danger,  called 
h.clci.  ^^^  ^^^  other  conful  from  the  city,  and  the  two 
confuiar  armies  advanced  to  the  enemy  in  order  of 
battle,  prepared  for  an  immediate  engagement.  But 
this  happening  rather  late  in  the  day,  a  perfon  called 
out  from  one  of  the  enemy's  pofts,  "  Romans,  this 
is  making  an  o(lentatiow>  parade,  not  waging 
war :  ye  draw  up  your  forces  for  battle,  when 
night  is  at  hand.  We  require  a  greater  Itngth  of 
day- light  to  decide  the  conteft  which  is  to  come 
on :  return  into  the  field  to-morrow  at  fun-rife ; 
ye  (hall  have  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  doubt  it 
not.'*  The  foldiers  were  led  back  into  camp 
until  the  next  day,  highly  irritated  by  thofe  cxpref- 
fions,  and  thinking  the  approaching  night  would 
appear  too  long,  which  was  to  occafion  a  delay  to 
the  combat :  the  intervening  hours,  however,  they 
employed  in  refrefhing  ihemfclves  with  food  and 
fleep.  •  Next  morning,  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  the 
Roman  army  were  the  firft,  by  a  confiderable  time, 
to  take  their  poll  in  the  field.  At  length,  the 
.^quans  aifo  came  forward.  The  battle  was  fought 
with  great  fury  on  both  fides,  for  the  Romans  were 
flimulated  both  by  anger  and  hatred,  while  the 
^quans,  confcious  that  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  expofed  were  the  confequence  of  their  own 
crimes,  and  defpairing  of  ever  being  treated  with  con- 
fidence in  future,  felt  a  necefTity  of  making  the  mofl 
defperate  exertions.  However,  they  were  not  able  to 
withftand  the  Roman  troops.  They  were  driven 
from  the  field,  and  retreated  to  their  own  territories  j 
where  the  outrageous  multitude,  not  at  all  the  more 
difpofed  to  peace  from  their  failure,  cenfured  their 
leaders  for  having  hazarded  fuccefs  in  a  pitched  battle; 
a  manner  of  fighting  in  which  the  Romans  poffeffed 
fuperior  (kill.  The  iEquans,'  they  fard,  were  better 
fitted  for  predatory  expeditions ;   and  there   was 

greater 
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greater  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  from  a  number  of  BOOK 
detached  parties  acting  feparately,    than  from  one      HI. 
army  of  unwfeldy  bulk.  y7^^ 

III.  Leaving  therefore  a  guard  in  the  camp,  they 
marched  out,  and  fell  upon  the  Roman  frontiers 
with  fuch  fury,  as  to  carry  terror  even  to  the  city. 
Such  an  event  caufed  the  greater  uneafmefs,  becaufc 
it  was  entirely  unexpected ;  for  nothing  could  be 
lefs  apprehended,  than  that  a  vanquilhed  enemy, 
almoft  befieged  in  their  camp,  fhould  entertain  a 
thought  of  committing  depredations.  The  country 
people,  in  a  panic,  pouring  into  the  gates,  and,  in 
fhe  excefs  of  their  fright,  exaggerating  every  thing, 
cried  out,  that  they  were  not  fmall  ravaging  parties, 
nor  employed  in  plundering  ;  but  that  the  legions, 
and  the  entire  army  of  the  enemy,  were  approaching, 
marching  rapidly  towards  the  city,  2^nd  prepared  for 
an  afl'ault.  The  firft  who  heard  thefe  rumours, 
fpr^  them  about  among  others,  unauthenticated  as 
they  were,  and  therefore  the  more  liable  to  exagge- 
ration ;  which  caufed  fuch  a  hurry  and  confufed 
clamour,  every  one  calling  to  arms,  as,  in  fome 
meafure,  refembled  the  conflernation  of  a  city  taken 
by  ftorm.  Luckily  Quintius  the  conful  had  returned 
from  Algidum  ;  this  proved  a  remedy  for  their  fears  j 
he  calmed  the  tumult,  upbraiding  them  with  being 
afraid  of  a  vanquifhed  people,  and  poftcd  guards  at 
the  gates."  He  then  convened  the  fenate,  and  having, 
by  their  directions,  iffued  a  proclamation  for  a  cef- 
fation  of  all  civil  bufmefs*,  marched  out  to  proted 
the  frontiers,  leaving  Quintus  Servilius  to  command 
in  the  city  ;  but  he  found  no  enemy  in  the  country. 
The  other  conful  encountered  the  ^Equans  with  ex- 

*  JuJiUium;  quia  jus  Jijlehatur.  In  cafes  of  great  and  im- 
mediate danger,  all  proceedings  at  law  were  fufpended ;  the 
(hops  alfo  were  fhut,  and  all  ciril  builnefs  Hopped,  until  the 
alarm  was  over, 

traordinary 
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BOOK  traordinary  fuccefs ;  for  he  attacked  ihem  on  the 
III.  road  while  heavily  laden  with  booty,  which  fo 
V  R  8~^  embarrafled  their  motjons,  as  to  render  them  unfit 
B.C.46a.  ^°^  adion,  and  took  fcvere  revenge  for  the  devafla- 
tions  which  tliey  had  committed.  He  fucceeded 
fo  eftedually,  that  few  made  their  efcape,  and  the 
whole  of  the  booty  was  recovered.  ()n  this  the 
conful  ^uintius  returned  to  the-  city,  and  took  off  tlu- 
^okibition  of  bufinefs,  when  it  had  continued  foi 
days.  The  general  furvey  was  then  held,  and  the 
lullruni  was  clofed  by  Quintius*;  the  number  of 
citizens  rated  in  the  furvey,  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fourteen, 
befides  the  orphans  of  both  fexcs.  Nothing  me- 
morable paffed  afterwards  in  the  country  of  tl; 
^quans  :  they  took  (helter  in  their  towns,  "  '  i- 
ing  their  furrounding  podlflions  to  fire  and  „_  _.-a- 
tion.  The  conful,  after  having  repeatedly  carried 
hoflilities  and  depredations  through  every  part  of 
the  enemy's  country,  returned  to  Rome  with  great 
glory,  and  abundance  of  fpoil. 

Y.R.290.  IV.  The  next  confuls  were  Aulus  Poftumius 
B.C. 462.  ^ijjys  and  Spurius  Furius  Fufus.  The  Furii,  fome 
writers  have  called  Fufii :  this  I  mention,  left  any 
Ihould  think  there  was  a  difference  in  the  perfons, 
when  it  is  only  in  the  name.  There  was  no  doubt 
entertained,  but  that  one  of  the  confuls  would  march 
an    army^   againft    the    ^quans ;    thefe,   therefore, 

*  The  lujirum  was  a  period  of  rive  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  a  general  review  of  the  people  was  held,  and  their 
number,  ftate,  and  circumftances  enquired  into.  The  fenate  alfo 
was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  cenfors  :  and  if  any  one,  by  his  be- 
haviour, had  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  a  place  in  that  body, 
or  had  funk  his  fortune  below  the  requifite  qualification,  his 
name  was  pa{red  over  by  the  cenfor,  in  reading  the  roll  of 
Senators ;  and  thus  be  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  fenate. 
When  the  bufinefs  was  done,  the  cenfor,  to  whofe  lot  it  fell, 
condidit  luJlrum-,  clofed  the  luftrum,  by  offering  a  folemn  facri- 
fice  in  the  Campus  Martius- 

requefted 
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requefted  afliftance  from  the  Volfcians  of  Ecetra, 
who  gladly  complied  with  the  requefl: ;  and  fo 
inveterate  was  the  hatred  which  thofe  ftates  bore  „  „ 
towards  the  Romans,  that  they  eagerly  vied  with  B.C.  463. 
each  other,  in  making  the  moil  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hernicians,  they  gave  notice  to  the  Romans,  that 
the  people  of  Ecetra  had  revolted  to  the  iEquans. 
The  colony  of  Antium  was  alfo  fufpecled,  becaufe 
on  that  town  being  taken,  a  great  multitude  had  fled 
thence  for  refuge  to  the  ^quans;  and  while  the 
war  with  that  people  lafled,  thefe  proved  the  mod 
vaUant  foldiers  in  their  army.  Afterwards,  when  the 
iEquans  were  driven  into  their  towns,  this  rabble 
withdrawing  privately,  and  returning  to  Antium, 
feduccd  the  colonifts  there,  fr  mce  to 

the  Romans,  which,  even  be: .....^,  was  not 

much  to  be  relied  on.  *  Before  the  bufmefs  was  yet 
ripe,  on  the  firlt  information  being  laid  before  the 
fenate  of  their  intention  to  revolt,  directions  were 
given  to  the  confuls  to  fend  for  the  heads  of  the 
colony,  and  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Thefe  having  peadily  attended,  and  being  introduced 
to  the  fenate  by  the  confuls,  anfwered  the  quellions 
put  to  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fufpicions 
againft:  them  were  flronger  when  they  were  difmifl'ed, 
than  before  they  came.     War  was  then  confidercd 
as   inevitable.     Spurius  Furius,   to  whofe  lot   that 
province  had  fallen,  marching  againft  the  iEquans,  - 
found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  the  Hernicians, 
employed  in  collecting  plunder  ;  and,  being  ignorant 
of  their  numbers,  becaufe  they  had  never  been  feen 
all  together,   he   ralhly  hazarded   an   engagement, 
though  his  army  was  very  unequal  to  the  forces  of 
the  enemy.     At  the  firft  onfet,  he  was  driven  from 
his  ground,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  his  tents ;  nor 
did  the  misfortune  end  there :  in  the  courfe  of  the 
next  night,  and  the  following  day,  his  camp  was 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  attacked  fo  vigoroufly, 

that 
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BOOK  that  there  was  no  poflibility  even  of  fending  a  mef- 

HI.      fenger   from    thence   to    Rome.      The   Hemicians 

y'r^T^  brought  an  account  both  of  the  defeat,  and  of  the 

B.C.462!  conful  and  the  army  being  befieged,  wiiich  (truck 

the  fenate  with  fuch  difmay,  that  by  a  decree,  in 

that  form  which   has   been   always  deemed   to  bt 

appropriated    to    cafes    of   extreme   exigency,    th< 

other  conful  Poflumius  was  charged  to    **  take  care, 

**  that  the  commonwealth  (hould  receive  no  detri- 

"  ment.*'     It  was  judged  mod  expedient,  that  the 

^        conful  himfelf  fhould    remain   at    Rome,  in  order 

to  enlift  all    who    were   able   to  bear   arras ;    and 

that   Titus    Quintius  Ihould    be   fent    as  proconful 

to  the  relief  of  the  camp,  with  an  army  compofed 

of  the  allies ;  to  complete  the  number  of  which, 

the  Latines,  Hemicians,  and  the  colony  At  Antium, 

were    ordered    to    fupply    Quintius  .with    fubitary 

foldiers ;    this   was   the   appellation   then   given  to 

auxiliaries  called  out  on  a  fudden  emergency. 

V.  For  fome  time  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
movements,  and  many  attempts  made,  both  on  one 
fide  and  on  the  other ;  for  the  enemy,  relying  on 
their  fuperiority  in  rtumber,  endeavoured  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  Romans,  by  obliging  them  to  divide 
it  into  many  parts,  in  hopes  that  it  would  prove 
infufficient  to  withlland  them  on  every  ditlerent 
quarter.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  fiege  of  the 
camp  was  carried  on,  a  part  of  their  forces  was  fent 
to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  and  to  attempt 
even  Rome  itfelf,  if  a  favourable  occafion  fhould 
oflFer.  Lucius  Valerius  was  left  to  guard  the  city, 
and  the  conful  Poftumius  was  fent  to  protedt  the 
frontiers  from  the  enemy's  incurfions.  No  degree  of 
vigilance  and  aftivity  was  left  unemployed  in  any  par- 
ticular :  watches  were  ftationed  in  the  town,  out-pofts 
before  the  gates,  and  guards  along  the  walls;  and,  as 
was  neceffary  in  a  time  of  fuch  general  confufion,  a 
cejQTation  of  civil  bufmefs  was  obferved  for  feveral  days. 
9  Mean- 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  camp,  the  conful  Furius,  after  BOOK 
having  endured  the  fiege  for  fome  time,  without  m. 
making  any  effort,  burft  forth,  from  the  Decuman  ^^"'^ 
gate*,  on  the  enemy,  when  they  lead  expefted  him  ;  B.C. 463. 
and  though  he  might  have  purfued  their  flying  troops 
with  advantage,  yet,  fearing  left  an  attack  might  be 
made  on  the  camp  from  the  oppofite  fide,  he  halted. 
Another  Furius,  who  was  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
brother  to  the  conful,  haftily  puftied  forward  too 
far  ;  and  fo  eagei  ly  intent  was  he  on  the  purfuit, 
that  he  neither  perceived  his  own  party  retreating, 
nor  the  enemy  intercepting  him  behind  :  being  thus 
fhut  out  from  alfiftance,  and  having  often  in  vain 
eflayed,  by  every  kind  of  effort,  to  open  himfelf  a 
paflage,  he  fell,  fighting  with  great  bravery.  The 
conful  on  the  other  hand,  hearing  that  his  brother 
was  furrounded,  turned  back  on  the  enemy,  and 
while,  forgetting  all  caution,  he  rulhed  too  precipi- 
tately into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  received  a 
wound,  and  was,  not  without  difficulty,  carried  off 
by  his  attendants.  This  both  damped  the  courage 
of  his  own  men,  and  rendered  the  enemy  more 
daring ;  and  fo  highly  were  the  latter  elated  by  the 
death  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  the  conful's  being 
wounded,  that  no  force  could  afterward  withitand 
them,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  driving  the  Romans 
back  to  their  camp,  and  compelling  them  to  fubmit 
again  to  a  fiege,  with  both  ftrength  and  hopes  con- 
fiderably  diniinifhed ;  they  were  even  in  danger  of 
Aitter  deftrudion,  had  not  Titus  Quintius,  with  the 
troops  fupplied  by  the  Latinet.  ai:d  Hernicians, 
come  to  their  relief.  He  attacked  the  -5£quans  on 
their  rear,  whilft  their  attention  uas  en:ployed  on  the 
Roman  camp,  and  as  they  were  infukingly  exhibit- 
ing to  view  the  head  of  the  lieuten«an-general  j  and 

*  The  Decuman  gate  was  in  ihe  rear  of  the  encampment. 
For  the  oriler  and  dil'poliuon  of  a  Roman  camp,  fee  Adam's 
Raman  A'  tiquities. 

VOL.  I.  u  a  fally 
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B  O  O  K  a  fally  being  made  from  the  camp  at  the  fame  time, 
III-   ^bn  a  fignal  given  by  him  at  foine  dill|ance,  a  great 

^rr^*      ^'number  of  the  enemy  were  furrounded  and  cnt  off. 

B.C,463.  Of  the  -^quans  who  were  employed  in  the  Roman 
territories,  the  number  flain  was  le(«,  but  their 
defeat  and  difperfion  was  more  complete.  Being 
divided  into  feparate  parties,  and  bufied  in  colle<?t- 
ing  plunder,  they  were  attacked  by  Poftumius  in 
fevcral  places,  where  he  had  ported  troops  in  con- 
venient fituations ;  when,  not  knowing  what  courfe 
to  take,  and  purfuing  their  flight  in  great  diforder, 
they  fell  in  with  Quintius,  who,  after  his  vidory, 
was  returning. home  with  the  wounded  conful.  Then 
did  the  confular  army,  exerting  themfelves  with 
extraordinary  alacrity,  take  full  vengeance  for  the 
conful's  wound,  and  for  the  lofs  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  and  the  cohorts.  Many  heavy  loifes  uere 
fuftained  on  both  fides  in  the  courfe  of  that  cam- 
paign :  but  it  is  difficult,  at  this  diflance  of  time, 
to  aflign,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  precife 
number  of  thofe  who  were  engaged,  and  of  thofe 
who  fell.  Yet  Valerius  Antias  undertakes  to  efti- 
mate  them,  affirming  that,  of  the  Romans,  there 
fell  in  the  country  of  the  Hemicians  five  thoufand 
three  hundred  j  that,  of  the  plundering  parties-  of 
the  ^quans,  who  fpr43  themfelves  over  the  Roman 
territories,  two  thoufand  four  hundred  were  flain 
by  the  conful  Aulus  Poflumius ;  that  the  other 
body  of  them,  who,  while  they  were  carrying  off 
the  fpoil,  fell  in  with  Quintius,  efcaped  not  without 
a  much  greater  lofs,  there  being  flain  of  thefe, 
four  thoufand  (and  pretending  exaftnefs,  he  adds) 
two  hundred  and  thirty.  After  this,,  the  troops 
returned  to  Rome,  and  the  order  for  ceffation  of 
civil  bufinefs  was  difcharged.  The  <ky  appeared 
as  on  fire  in  many  places,  and  other  portents 
either  occurred  to  people's  fight,  or  were  formed 
by  terror  in  their  imaginations.  To  avert  the 
evils  which   thefe   foreboded,  a  proclamation  was 

ifTued 
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iffued   for  a  folemn    feftival,    to   be  obferved  for  BOOK 
three  days,    during    which   all   the   temples   were      m. 
filled  with  crowds,  both  of  men  and  women,  fuppli-  ^' — ' 
eating  the  favour  of  the  gods.     The  cohorts  of  the  b  c  X 
Latines  and  Hernicians  were  then  difmifled  by  the     '"^  ' 
fenate  to  their  refpedive  homes,  with   thanks   for 
their  fpirited  behaviour.     During  the  campaign,  a 
thoufand   men,   who  came  from  Antium  after  the 
battle,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  fervice,  were  fent  off 
in  a  manner  little  lefs  than  ignominious. 

VI.  The  eledions  were  then  held,  and  Lucius  Y.R.29r. 
JEbutius  and  Publius  Servilius  being  chofen  coniuls,  B.C.  461. 
entered  on  their  office,  on  the  calends  of  Auguft, 
which  was  at  that  time  confidered  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  refped  to  them.  This  was  a  feafon 
of  great  diftrefs ;  for,  during  this  year,  a  peftileniial 
diforder  fpread  itfelf,  not  only  through  the  city,  but 
over  the  country,  affeding  both  men  and  cattle  with 
equal  malignity;  the  violence  of^the  diforder  was 
encreafed  by  admitting  into  the  city  the  cattle,  and 
alfo  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  fled  thither 
for  fhelter  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  Such  a  col- 
ieftion  of  animals  of  every  kind  nearly  fuffocaied 
the  citizens  by  the  intolerable  ftench;  while  the 
country  people,  crowded  together  in  narrow  apart- 
ments, fuffered  no  lefs  from  the  heat,  the  want  of 
reft,  and  their  attendance  on  eack  other;  befides 
which,  mere  contad  ferved  to  propagate  the  infedian. 
While  they  could  fcarcely  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
calamities  under  which  they  laboured,  ambaffadors 
from  the  Hernicians  fuddenly  arrived  with  intelli- 
gence, that  the  ^quans  and  Volfcians  in  conjunc- 
tion had  encamped  in  iheir  territory,  and  from 
thence  were  ravaging  the  country  with  very  nume- 
rous  forces.  Befides  the  proof,  which  the  thinnefs  of 
the  fenate  afforded  to  the  obfervation  of  the  allies, 
of  the  low  ftate  to  which  the  commonwealth  was 

Q  2  reduced 
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BOOK  reduced  by  the  peflilence,  the  anfwer  which  theyj 
11^-       received,  demonurated  a  gr    '    '       '"  n  of  fpiriis: 
Y  R      ^  fhat  "  the  Hernicians  thcml.  he  allilUncf 

Ij!c.46i.  "  of  the  Latines,  mufl  provide  for  their  own  fafety. 
••  That  the  city  of  Rome,  through  the  fuddcn  an^er 
"  of  the  gods,  was  depopulated  by  ficknels.  If  they 
**  (the  Romans)  fhouid  find  any  refpite  from  that 
"  calamity,  they  would,  as  they  had  done  the  year 
*'  before,  and  on  all  occafions,  give  allillance  to 
**  their  allies."  Thus  the  ambalfadors  departed, 
carrying  home  the  mod  forrowful  intelligence ; 
as  they  now  found  themfelves  obliged,  with  their 
own  fmgle  ftrength,  to  fupport  a  war,  to  which  they 
had  hardly  been  equal,  even  when  affifled  by  the 
power  of  Rome.  I'he  enemy  remained  not  long  in 
the  country  of  the  Hernicians,  but  proceeded  thence, 
with  hoftile  intentions,  into  the  Roman  territory ; 
which,  without  the  injuries  of  war,  was  now  become 
a  defert.  Without  meeting  there  one  human  being 
even  unarmed,  and  finding  every  place  through 
which  they  pafled  deftitute,  not  only  of  troops,  but 
of  the  culture  of  the  hulbandman,  they  yet  came  as 
far  as  the  third  ftone  on  the  Gabian  road.  By  this 
time  -5ilbutlus  the  Roman  conful  was  dead,  and  his- 
colleague  Servilius  fo  ill,  that  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  his  recovery  ;  mod  of  the  leading  men  were 
feized  by  the  diftemper,  as  were  the  greater  part  of 
the  patricians,  and  almofl  every  one  of  military  age ; 
fo  that  they  wanted  ftrength,  not  only  to  form  the 
expeditions  which  were  requifite  in  a  conjuncture  fo 
alarming,  but  even  to  mount  the  guards,  where  no 
exertion  was  neceflary.  The  duty  of  the  watches 
was  performed  by  fuch  of  the  fenators  in  perfon,  as 
by  their  age  and  ftrength  were  qualified  for  it ;  the 
care  of  pofting  and  vifiting  thefe,  was  intrufted  to 
the  plebeian  aediles;  on  them  devolved  the  whole 
adminiftration  of  aftairs,  and  the  dignity  of  the  con- 
fular  authority. 

VII.  The 
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VII.  The  commonwealth  in  this  forlorn  ftate,  with-  BOOK 
out  d  head,  without  ftrength,  was  faved  from  deftruc-  HI- 
ion  by  its  guardian  deities,  who  infpired  the  Volfcians  '  '  ■* 
and  ^Equans  with  the  fpirit  of  banditti,  rather  than  bc'!!,' 
of  warriors ;  for  fo  far  were  they  from  conceiving 
any  hope,  either  of  mattering,  or  even  of  approaching 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  fuch  an  eifed  had  the 
diftant  view  of  the  houfes  and  adjacent  hills,  to 
divert  their  thoughts  from  the  attempt,  that  murmurs 
fpread  through  all  the  camp,  each  afking  the  other, 
**  uhy  they  (hould  throw  away  their  time  without 
"  employment,  and  without  booty,  in  a  wafte  and 
"  defert  country,  among  the  putrid  carcafes  of  men 
"  and  cattle  ;  when  they  might  repair  to  places  that 
"  had  felt  no  diflrefs ;  to  the  territory  of  Tufculum, 
**  where  every  kind  of  opulence  abounded  ?"  and 
accordingly,  they  haflily  put  themfelves  in  motion, 
and,  crofling  the  country,  paifed  on  through  the 
territory  of  Lavici,  to  the  Tufculan  hills  ;  and  to 
that  quarter  was  the  whole  ftorm  and  violence  of 
the  war  directed.  Meanwhile,  the  Hernicians  and 
Latines,  prompted  not  only  by  compaflion,  but  alfo 
by  the  fhame  which  they  mull  incur,  if  they  neither 
gave  oppofition  to  the  common  enemy,  marching  to 
attack  the  city  of  Rome,  nor  even  when  their  allies 
were  befieged,  afforded  them  any  affiftance,  united 
their  forces,  and  proceeded  to  Rome.  Not  finding 
the  enemy  there,  and  purfuing  their  tracks  by  fuch 
intelligence  as  they  could  procure,  they  met  them 
coming  down  from  the  heights  of  Tufculum  to  the 
Alban  vale.  There  an  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
they  were  by  no  means  a  match  for  the  combined 
forces,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  allies  proved,  for  the 
prefent,  unfortunate  to  them.  The  mortality  occa- 
fioned  by  the  diltemper  at  Rome  was  not  lefs  than 
what  the  fword  caufed  among  the  allies.  The  con- 
ful  Servilius,  with  many  other  illullrious  perfons, 
4ied*.  namgly,  Marcus  Valerius  and  Titus  Virginius 

Q  3  Rutilus, 
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BOOK  Rutilus,  augurs ;  Servius  Sulpicius,  pn'ncipal  curio  ; 
m  •      while,  among  perfons  of  inferior  note,  the  virulence  of 
*Y  J,""  ~  the  diforder  fpred   its  ravages  on  every  fide.     The 
d!c.  4^r  l^nsite*  unable  to  difcover  a  profpe£t  of  relief  in  any 
human  means,  dire£ied  the  people  to  have  recourie 
to  v.)ws  and  to  the  deities :  they  were  ordered  to  go, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  offer  fupplications, 
and    implore    the  ^vour  of   the    gods ;    and    all 
being  thus  called  out  by  public  authority,  to  perform 
what  each  man  was  ftrongly  urged  to  by  his  own 
private  calamities,  they  quickly  filled  the  places  of 
worfhip.     In  every  temple,  the   proftrate  matrons, 
fweeping  the  ground   with   their  hair,  implored  a 
ren)inion  of  the  difpleafure  of  heaven,  and  deliver- 
ance from  the  peftilence. 

VIII.  From  that  time,  whether  it  was  owing  to 
the  gods  having  become  propitious,  or  to  the  more 
unhealthy  feafon  of  the  year  being  now  pad,  the 
people  began  to  find  their  health  gradually  reftorcd. 
And  now  their  attention  being  turned  to  public 
bufinefs,  feveral  interregna  having  expired,  Publius 
Valerius  Publicola,  on  the  third  day  after  he  had 
entered  on  the  office  of  interrex,  caufed  Lucius 
Y.R.291.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  and  Titus  Veturius,  or  Vetufius, 
•  '^  °'  Geminus,  to  be  ele<5Ved  confuls.  Thefe  aflumed 
their  office  on  the  third  of  the  ides  of  Auguft,  at 
which  time  the  ftate  had  recovered  its  ftrength  fo 
far  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  repel  an  attack,  but 
to  act  offenfively  on  occaiion.  Wherefore,  on  the 
Hernicians  fending  information,  that  the  enemy 
had  made  an  irruption  into  their  frontiers,  they 
cheerfully  promifed  to  affift  them.  Two  confular 
armies  were  raifed.  Veturius  was  fent  to  carry 
on  an  offenfive  war  againft  the  Volfcians.  Trici- 
pitinus being  appointed  to  proted  the  territories 
of  the  allies  from  all  incurfions,  proceeded  no 
farther  than  the  country  of  the  Hernicians.  Ve- 
turius, in    the    firft    engagement,    routed   and  dif- 

perfed 
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perfed  his  enemy.     While  Lucretius  lay  encamped  BOOK 
among  the  Hernicians,  a  party  of  plunderers,  un-      HI. 

obferved  by  him,  marched  over  the  Praeneftine  moun-  „"  '^ ' 

tains,  and  from  thence  defcended  into  the  plains,  jj'c  Ho. 
Thefe  laid  wafte  all  the  country  about  Prsenefle  and 
Gabii,  and  from  the  latter  turned  their  courfe  to- 
wards the  high  grounds  of  Tufculum.  Even  Rome 
was  very  much  alarmed,  more  fo  by  the  unexpe^ed- 
nefs  of  the  affair,  than  that  they  wanted  ftrength'to 
defend  themfelves.  Quintus  F;ibius  had  the  com- 
mand in  the  city.  He  armed  the  young  men, 
pofled  guards,  and  foon  put  every  thing  into  a  Hate 
of  fafety  and  tranquillity.  The  enemy  therefore, 
not  daring  to  approach  the  walls,  but  hallily  carry- 
ing off  whatever  they  could  find  in  the  adjacent  places, 
fet  out  on  their  return,  making  a  long  circuit,  and 
while  their  caution  relaxed,  in  proportion  as  they 
removed  to  a  greater  dillance,  they  fell  in  with  the 
conful  Lucretius,  who,  having  procured  intelligence 
of  all  their  motions,  lay  with  his  troops  drawn  up, 
and  impatient  for  the  combat.  Thefe  the  conful, 
with  premeditated  refolution,  attacked,  who,  terri- 
fied and  thrown  into  diforder  by  this  fudden  appear- 
ance of  danger,  and  though  confiderably  greater  in 
number,  were  eafily  routed  and  put  to  flight.  He 
then  drove  them  into  deep  vallies,  from  \a  hich,  being 
furrounded  by  his  troops,  it  was  difficult  to  efcapc. 
On  this  occalion  the  Volfcian  race  was  nearly  ex- 
tinguifhed.  1  find  in  fome  hiflories.  that  there  fell, 
in  the  field  and  the  purfuit,  thirteen  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  feventy  ;  that  one  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  made  prifoners ;  and  that  twenty 
feven  military  flandards  were  taken.  However, 
though,  in  thofe  accounts,  the  numbers  may  be 
fomcwhat  exaggerated,  the  flaughter  certainly  was 
very  great.  The  vidorious  conful,  pofTeffed  of  an 
immenfe  booty,  returned  to  his  former  pofl.  The 
confuls  then  made  a  jundion  of  their  forces.     The 

Q  4  Volfcians 
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BOOK  Volfcians  and  ^quans   alfo   united  their   fhattercd 

HI.      troops.      On  which  enfued  the  third  batile  in  the 

h"r^^"*^  courfe  of  that  campaign.      The  fame  good  fortune 

B.C.  460  attended  the  Romans,  the  enemy  being  routed,  with 

the  lofs  of  his  camp. 

IX.  J  hus  did  the  courfe  of  affairs  at  Rome  return 
into  its  former  channel,  and  fucceffes  abroad  imme- 
diately excited  commotions  at  home.  Caius  Tercn- 
tillus  Arfa  was  tribune  of  the  people  that  year. 
He,  taking  advantage  of  the  abfente  of  the  con- 
fuls,  as  an  opportunity  favourable  to  tribunitian 
intrigues,  entertained  the  commons  for  feveral  days 
with  railings  againft  the  arrogance  of  the  patricians ; 
but  levelled  his  invedives  chiefly  againft  the  confular 
government,  as  poffeffmg  an  exorbitant  degiee  of 
power,  and  intolerable  in  a  free  ftate :  "  in  name," 
he  faid,  "  it  was  lefs  odious  than  regal  government ; 
*'  while,  in  faft,  it  was  rather  more  oppreffive :  as, 
"  inftead  of  one  tyrant,  two  had  been  fet  over  them, 
**  inverted  with  immoderate  and  unlimited  rule; 
"  who,  while  they  themfelves  were  privileged  and 
"  uncontroi^led,  direded  every  terror  of  the  laws, 
"  and  every  kind  of  feverity  againft  the  commons. 
"  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  their  continuing  for 
**  ever  to  poffefs  this  arbitrary  influence,  he  would 
"  propofe,  that  five  commiflloners  be  appointed  to 
**  compofe  a  fet  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
"  confular  government.  Whatever  (hare  of  autho- 
"  rity  the  people  (hould  think  proper  to  intruft  in 
*'  the  hands  of  the  confuls,  fuch  they  Ihould  en- 
"  joy ;  but  they  (hould  not  hold  their  own  will 
"  and  abfolute  determinations,  as  law."  When  this 
decree  was  publiflied,  the  patricians  were  filled  with 
dread,  led:,  in  the  abfence  of  the  confuls,  the  yoke 
might  be  impofed  on  them:  the'fenate  was  called 
together  by  the  prsefed  of  the  city  Quintus  Fabius, 
who  inveighed  againft  the  propofition,  and  the  author 

of 
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of  it,  with  fuch  vehemence,  as  to  omit  no  kind  of  BOOK 
threats,  or  means  of  intimidation,  which  could  have  HI. 
been  applied,  had  both  the  confuls,  provoked  to  the  ^^TZ'  ' 
higheft,  flood  befide  the  tribune.  He  urged,  that  b'c.IIo! 
"  this  man  had  lain  in  ambufh,  and,  watching  his 
opportunity,  had  made  an  aflault  on  the  common- 
wealth. If  the  gods,  in  their  anger,  had  Cent  a 
tribune  like  him,  during  the  laft  year,  while  fick- 
nefs  and  war  raged  together,  his  defigns  could  not 
have  been  prevented.  When  both  the  confuls  were 
dead,  and  the  enfeebled'ftate  lay  overwhelmed  in 
univerfal  anarchy  and  confufion,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  introduced  laws  for  abolifhing  the  con- 
fular  government,  and  would  have  become  a 
leader  to  the  Volfcians  and  ^quans  in  an  attack 
upon  the  city.  And  after  all,  where  was  the 
occafion  for  fuch  a  law  ?  If  a  conful,  in  his  be- 
haviour towards  the  citizens,  proved  himfelf 
arbitrary  or '  cruel,  was  it  not  in  the  tribune's 
power  to  bring  him  to  a  trial .''  to  profecute  himj 
where  his  judges  would  be  thofe  very  perfons, 
againft  one  of  whom  the  injury  was  committed  ? 
His  manner  of  ading  tended  to  render,  not  the 
confular  government,  but  the  office  of  tribune, 
odious  and  intolerable ;  becaufe,  from  being  in  a 
itate  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  patricians,  he 
was  forcing  it  back  into  the  old  evil  pradices. 
But  it  was  not  intended  to  befeech  hitn  to  defift 
from  proceeding  as  he  had  begun.  Of  you,  the 
other  tribunes,**  faid  Fabius,  "  we  requeft,  that 
ye  will,  firft  of  all,  confider,  that  your  office  was 
inftituted  for  the  protedion  of  individuals,  and 
not  for  the  deftrudlion  of  any  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  that  ye  were  created  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  not  foes  of  the  patricians.  It  refledls 
as  much  difhonour  on  you,  as  it  does  concern 
on  us,  that  the  commonwealth  fliould  be  in- 
vaded in  the   abfence   of   its   chief   magiftrates. 

«  Take 
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Take  meafures  with  your  tf  " r-^,  that  he  may 

aJjourn  this  bufinefs  until  li  li  of  the  con- 

fuls ;  ye  will  not  hereby  leiieii  your  rights,  but 
B  C  l6o  *'  y^  ^  leflen  the  odium  which  fuch  proceeding! 
*  "  mult  excite.  Even  the  itquans  and  Volfcians, 
'*  when  the  confuls  were  carried  off  lait  year  by  the 
"  fickncfs,  refrained  from  adding  to  our  ainialum 
**  by  a  cruel  and  iniplacable  profecution  of  o-ar." 
The  tribunes  accordingly  made  application  to  'I'e- 
rcntillus,  and  the  bufinefs  being  fufpended,  ia  appear* 
ance,  but,  in  reality,  fupprclled,  the  conluls  were 
immediately  called  home. 

X.  Lucretius  returned  with  a  very  great  quantity  oi 
f|X)il,  and  much  greater  glory.  He  added  to  the  glor^ 
which  he  had  acquired,  by  expofmg,  on  his  arrival 
all  the  fpoil  in  the  field  of  Mars,  in  order  thai 
every  one  (hould  have  an  opportunity,  duruig  ihre< 
days,  to  recognize  and  carry  home  his  (hare  ol 
the  fame.  The  remainder,  not  having  claimants, 
was  fold.  All  men  agreed  in  opinion,  that  a  tri 
umph  was  due  to  the  conful ;  but  the  conlidera 
tion  of  that  matter  was  pollponed,  becaufe  the  tri 
bune  had  renewed  his  attempts  to  carry  his  law ; 
and  this  was  deemed  by  the  conful  an  affair  of  raon 
importance.  The  bufinefs  was  canvaffed  during 
feveral  days,  both  in  the  fenate,  and  the  affembly  o 
the  people :  at  length,  the  tribune  yielded  to  th« 
weight  of  the  conful's  authority,  and  defifted.  Thei 
was  paid  to  the  conful  and  his  army,  the  honou] 
which  they  fo  juftly  merited.  He  triumphed  ovei 
the  Volfcians  and  ^quans,  his  own  legions  attend 
ing  him  in  the  proceflion.  To  the  other  conful,  wa 
granted  the  honour  of  entering  the  city  in  ovation  * 

*  The  ovation  was  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph,  in  which  th 
victorious  general  entered  the  city,  crowned  with  myrtle,  no 
with  laurel ;  and  inftead  of  bullocks,  as  in  the  triumph,  facri 
ficed  a  (heep,  ovis  /  hence  the  name. 

8  unattendec 
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unattended  by  the  troops.  ^  In  the  following  year,  BOOK 
the  law  of  Terentillus,    fupported  by  the  concur-       HI. 
rence  of  all  the  tribunes,  again  affailed  the  confuls.  y  R  rt 
Thefe  were  Publius  Volumnius  and  Servius  Sulpi-  B.C. 459. 
cius.     In  this  year  the  fky  appeared  on  fire,  and  a 
Yiolent    earthquake    happened ;    it    was    alfo    now 
believed  that  an  ox  fpoke,  an  incident  to  which  in 
the  laft  year  credit  had  been  refufed.     Among  other 
prodigies,   a   (hower  of  fleih  fell,    which,   as   was 
reported,  was  in  a  great  meafure  intercepted  in  its 
fall  by  a   vaft  number  of  birds  flying  about  the 
place,  and  what  elcaped  them,  lay  fcartered  on  the 
ground   for   feveral   days,   without  any   degree   of 
putrefadlion,  or  being  even  changed  in  fmell.     The 
beoks*  were  confulted  by  the  duumviri  prefiding 
over  facred  rites,  and  it  was  predicted  that  dangers 
impended  from  a  concourfe  of  foreigners ;  that  an 
attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
city,  and  lives  loft  in  confequence;  among  other 
things,  warning  was  given,  that  all  feditious  prac- 
tices (hould  be  avoided.     This  the  tribunes  cried  out 
againft,  as  a  forgery,  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of 
hindering   the  pafling  of  their  law ;    and    matters 
were  tending  to  a  defperate  contelt ;  when,  lo !  that 
things  might  revolve  in  the  fame  circle  every  year, 
the  Hernicians  brought  an  account,  that  the  Vol- 
fcians  and  -^quans,  notwithltanding  their  late  defeat, 

•  Thefe  were  the  famous  fibylline  books,  purcbafcd,  it  waa 
faid,  by  Tarquuiius  Superbus,  from  an  old  woman  whom  nobody 
knew,  and  who  was  never  feen  agaiu.  Thefe  booka,  which 
were  fuppofed  to  contain  prophetic  information  of  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  the  Roman  flate,  were  carefully  repofited  in  a  itooe 
cheft,  in  a  vault  under  the  Capitol,  and  two  omcx-rs  chofen  from 
the  order  of  patricians,  called  i/ummviri  facrormn,  appointed  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  number  of  thefe  was  afterwards  mcreafed 
to  ten,  half  of  whom  were  plebeians ;  theu  to  fifteen,  upon  which 
occafiou  they  were  called  Quindecemviri ;  which  name  they 
retained  when  augmented  to  lixty.  Upon  occafions  of  extreme 
danger,  of  peftilencc,  or  the  appearance  of  any  extraordinary  pro- 
digies, thefe  officers  were  ordered  by  the  fenate  to  confult,  or  to 
pretend  to  confult,  the  books,  and  they  reported  what  expia- 
tions and  other  rites  were  neceffary  to  avert  the  impending  evil. 

were 
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were  recruiting  their  armies  ;  that  their  chief 
dependance  was  u\  *  itium  ;  that  the  people  of 
that  colony  held  1  ^  openly  at  Ecetra  ;  that 

they  were  thef  firft  movers  of  the  war,  and  compofed 
the  greateft  part  of  the  forces.  As  foon  as  this 
intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  fenate,  an  order 
was  parted  for  levying  troops,  and  the  confuls  were 
directed  to  take  the  management  of  the  war  between 
them,  fo  that  one  (hould  have  the  Volfcians  as 
his  province,  the  other  the  JEquzm.  The  tribunes 
exclaimtfd  loudly  to  their  faces  in  the  Forum, 
that  "  this  Volfcian  war  was  but  a  concerted  farce ; 
that  the  Hemicians  had  been  inftrucled  how  to 
a6t  their  part  in  it  j  that  now  the  Roman  people 
were  not  deprived  of  liberty  by  manly  efforts, 
but  cheated  out  of  it  by  cunning.  That  becaufe 
it  was  incredible,  that  the  Volfcians  and  iEquans, 
who  were  almolt  exterminated,  could  of  them- 
felves  commence  hoftilities,  new  enemies  had 
been  fought  for,  and  flanders  thrown  on  a  loyal 
colony  clufely  connefted  with  Rome  ;  that  the 
war  was  proclaimed,  indeed,  againft  the  unoffend- 
ing people  of  Antium,  but  waged  againft  the 
commons  of  Rome,  whom  they  intended  to  lead 
out  of  the  city  with  precipitate  hafte,  loaded  with 
arms,  thus  wreaking  their  vengeance  en  the 
tribunes  by  the  expulfion  and  banifhment  of  the 
citizens.  That  by  thefe  means,  and  let  not  people 
think  there  was  any  other  defign,  all  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  law  would  be  effectually  overpowered, 
if  they  did  not,  before  matters  proceeded  farther, 
while  they  were  yet  at  hcftne,  and  retained  the 
garb  of  citizens,  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  would 
prevent  their  being  driven  out  of  poffeffion  of  the 
city,  and  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  yol^e.  If  they 
had  fpirit,  they  fhould  not  want  fupport ;  the 
tribunes  were  all  unanimous  in  their  favour ; 
there  was  no  danger,  no  reafon  of  apprehenlion 
from  abroad.     The  gods  had  taken  care  the  year 

"  before. 
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**  before,  that  they  might  now  ftand  up  with  fafety 
**  in  defence  of  their  liberty."  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribunes.  v  R     ~^ 


XL    But,  on  the  other  fide,  the  confuls,  fixing 
their  chairs  within  view  of  them,  began  to  proceed 
in  the  levy ;  thither  the  tribunes  haftened,  and  drew 
the  aflembly  with  them.     A  few  were  cited  by  way 
of    experiment,    and    immediately    outrages    com- 
menced.    Whenever  a  lictor,  by  the  conful's  com- 
mand, laid   hold  of  any  perfon,  a  tribune  ordered 
him  to  be  fet  at   Hberty.      Nor   did   either   party 
confine  themfelves  within  the  limits  of  that  authority, 
to  which  their  office  entitled  them  ;  every  meafure 
taken  was  to  be  fupported  by  force. .   The  fame  line 
of  condud,    which  the  tribunes   had   obferved  in 
obftruding  the  levy,    was  followed  by  the  confuls 
in  their  oppofiiion  to  the  law,  which  was  brought 
forward  on  every  day  whereon  an  alfembly  could 
be  held.     The  riot  was  continued  by  the  patricians 
refufing  to  withdraw,  after  the  tribunes  had  ordered 
the  people  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  voting.     The 
elder  citizens  hardly  ever  attended  the  meetings  on 
this  affair,  by  reafon  that  they  were  not  regulated  by 
prudence,  but  abandoned  to  the  direction  of  raflineis 
and  violence  ;  and  the  confuls  generally  kept  out  of 
the  way,  left,  in  fuch  general  confufion,  they  (hould 
cxpofe  their  dignify  to  infult*    There  was  a  young 
man,  called  Cselb  Quintius,  full  of  prefumption,  on 
account  both  of  the  nobility  of  his  defcent,  and  his 
perfonal  fize  and  itrengrh  ;    to  thefe  qualifications 
beflowed  by  the  gods,  he  added  many  warlike  accom- 
plilhments,  and  had  evinced  a  confiderable  degree  of 
eloquence  in  the  Forum,  infomuch  that  no  perfon  in 
the   ftate  was   deemed   to   poffefs   greater  abilities, 
either  for  acting  or   fpeaking.     This  man   having 
placed  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  body  of  the  patri- 
cians, confpicuous  in  ftarure  above  the  reft,  and  as  if 
he  carried  in  his  eloquence  and  bodily  ftreogth,  every 
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BOOK  power  of  the  confulfhip  or  diclatorfliip,  withftood  by 
III.      his  fingle  efforts  the  atucks  of  the  tribunes,  and  the 
J- ~'~  "*  whole  popular  ftorm.     In  confequence  of  his  exer- 
B  C  4C0    **°'^*>    ^^^*  tribunes  were   often  driven   out  <^    ' 
Forum,    and   the  commons    routed  and  difp< 
Such  of  them  as  came  in  his  way,  he  caufed  to  be 
flripped,  and  otherwife  fevercly   handled  ;    fo  tl 
every  one  faw,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  proceed  i 
tliis  manner,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  carry  the  law. 
At  this  jundure,  when   the  tribunes  were    .'       ' 
reduced  to  defpair,    Aulus  Virginius,   one  oi 
body,  inltituted  a  criminal  profecutiun  on  a  capital 
charge  againft  Caefo.     But  by    this  proceeding  1 
rather  irritated  than  repreffed  his  impetuous  tempt 
he  thence  became  the  more  vehement  in  his  oppo- 
fition  to  the    law,    perfecuted   the  commons,    a: 
harraffed  the  tribunes,  in  a  manner,  with  open  hoi 
lities.     The  profecutor  fuffered  the  accufed  to  run 
headlong  to  ruin,  and  to  draw  down  on  himfelf  fuch 
a  degree  of  public  difpleafure,   as  would  ferve  to 
inflame  men's  minds  on  the  charges  which  he  had 
brought  againft  him,  and  in  the  mean-time  frequently 
introduced  the  law,  not  fo  much  in  hope  of  carrying 
it  through,  as  with  defign  to  provoke  the  ra(hn 
of  Caefo.   .\iany  inconfiderate  expreffu-ns  and  adiou^, 
which  often  pafled  on  thefe  occafions   among  the 
young  men,  were  all,  through  the  general  prejudice 
againft    him,    imputed   to  Caefo*s   violent   temper. 
The  law,  however,  was  ftill  oppofed,    and  Aulus 
Virginius  frequently  obferved  to  the  people,  "  Do 
'*  ye  not  perceive,  Romans,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
**  you  to  have,  at  the  fame  time,  Caefo  among  the 
**  number  of  your  citizens,  and  this  law  which  ye 
'*  wifh  for  ?     Though  why  do  I  fpeak  of  this  law  ? 
**  Yopr  liberty  is  endangered  by  him  ;  he  furpaffes, 
'*  in  tyrannical  pride,    all  the  Tarquinii  together^ 
"  wait  until  he  is  made  conful  or  diftator,  whom  ye 
*'  now  behold  in  a  private  ftation,  exerting  all  th€ 
"  prerogatives  of  royalty."     He  was  fupported  in 
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thefe  inve£llves  by  great  numbers,  who  complained  BOOK 
of  being  perfonaliy  abufed  by  Caefo,  and  importuned       m- 
the  tribune  to  go  through  with  the  profecution,  y  R'ao?. 

'X    XII.    The  day  of  trial  now  approached,  and  it 
was  manifeft:   that  the  people  in  general  had  con- 
caved an  opinion,  that  the  exiftence  of  their  liberty 
depended  upon  the  condemnation  of  Csefo.     Then 
at  length  he  was  compelled,    though    not  without 
indignation,  to  folicit  the  favour  of  each  :  he  was 
followed  by  his  relations,  who  were  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  ftate.      litus  Quintius  Capitolinus, 
who  had  been  thrice  conful,  after  recounting  many 
honourable  atchievements   of  his  own,    and  of  his 
family,  affirmed,  that  "  there  never  had  appeared, 
•*  either  in  the  Quintian  family,  or  in  the  Roman 
"  ftate,    any  perfon  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  capacity, 
"  and  who  exhibited  fo  early,  iuch  difplays  of  valour.^ 
"  That   he  ferveJ  his  firft  campaign  under  himfelf, 
**  and  had  often  in  his  fight  fought  with  the  enemy.** 
Spurius  Furius  declared,    that  "  he  had,  by  order 
•*  of  Quintius  Capitolinus,  come  to  his  relief,  when 
**  in  a  dangerous  fituatior\ ;    and    that   there   was 
"  no  one  perfon  to  whom  he  thought  the  public  ' 
**  fo    much   indebted   for*  the   reiloration  of  their 
**  affairs.**     Lucius  Lucretius,  conful  the  preceding 
year,  in  the  full  fplendour  of  frefli  glory,  attributed 
to  Caefo  a  (hare   of  his  own  merits ;   enumerated  < 
the  battles  he  had  been  engaged  in  ;  related  extra- 
ordinary inftances  of  his  good  behaviour,  both  on 
expeditions  and  in  the   field ;  advifed  and  warned  • 
them,  rather  "  to  preferve  among  themfelves,  than 
**  to    drive    into   a   foreign    country,    a   youth  of 
:  f*  fuch   extraordinary  merit;    endowed   with  every 
*'  accomplifhment  which  nature  and  fortune  could 
"  beftow,  and  who  would  prove  a  vaft  acc-:ffion 
"  to  the  intereft  of  any  ftate,  of  which  he  fliould 
**  become  a  member.     That  the  only  parts  in  his 
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BOOK  "  charader  which   could   give   offence,    heat  and 
III.      "  vehemence,  diminiftied  daily,  as  he  advanced  in 
Y  1.'  "~^  "  age ;  while  the  only  rcquifite  wanting,  namely, 
B.C.4C9i  "  prudence,    was   continually   gathering   ftrength : 
"  that  as  his  faults  were  on  the  decline,  and  his 
**  virtues  advancing  to  maturity,  they  (hould  allow 
'*  a  man  of  fucli   rare  talents   to  become  an  old 
**  member  of  their  community."    Along  with  thefe, 
his  father,  Lucius  Quintius,  furnamed  Cincinnatus, 
not  dwelling  on  his  praifes,  for  fear  of  h  ig 

the  public  difpleafure,  but  intreating  their  f<..^.,^..cia 
for  his  miftakes  and  his  youth,  befought  them  to 
pardon  the  fon  for  I  he  fake  of  him  who,  neither  in 
word  or  deed,  had  ever  given  offence  to  any.  But 
fome,  either  through  refpedl  or  fear,  avoided  liflen- 
ing  to  his  intreaties  ;  while  others,  complaining  of 
the  ill-treatment  which  they  and  their  friends  had 
received,  (hewed  beforehand,  by  their  harfh  anfwers, 
what  their  fentence  would  be. 

XIII.  Befides  the  notorious  inflances  of  the  ill 
condu6l  of  the  accufed,  there  was  one  charge  which 
bore  heavily  on  him  :  Marcus  Volfcius  Fidor,  who 
fome  years  before  had  been  tribune  of  the  people, 
flood  forth  and  teflified,  that  "  a  fhort  time  after 
"  the  peftilence  in  the  city,  he  met  with  a  number 
**  of  young  men  rioting  in  the  Suburra  •  ;  that  a 
"  fculfle  enfued,  and  that  his  brother,  who  was 
"  advanced  in  years,  and  not  thoroughly  recovered 
*'  from  the  diforder,  received  from  Casfo  a  blow 
"  of  his  fift,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground ; 
**  that  he  was  carried  home  from  thence,  and 
'*  that  he  believed  this  blow  was  the  caufe  of  his 
"  death ;  but  that  he  was  prevented  from  profecut- 
**  ing  him  for  fuch  an  atrocious  ad,  by  the  confuls 
**  of  the  preceding  years."  The  loud  afleveratiens 
of  Volfcius  on  the  matter  fo  enraged  the  people, 

*  A  part  of  the  town,  fo  called. 
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that  they  could  hardly  be  reftrained  from  falling  on  BOOK 
Caefo,  and  putting  him  to  death.  Virginias  ordered  III. 
him  to  be  feized,  and  carried  to  prifon  :  the  patricians  '  ~  •  -' 
oppofed  force  to  force.  Titus  Quintius  exclaimed,  u'r'?fQ* 
that  "  a  perfon  formally  accufed  of  a  capital  crime,  '  *  -  * 
"  whofe  trial  was  Ihortly  to  come  on,  ought  not, 
*'  before  trial,  and  without  fentence  pafled,  to  fufFer 
*'  violence."  The  tribune  declared,  that  "  he  had 
"  no  intention  of  inflicting  pains  before  condem- 
*'  nation,  but  that  he  would  keep  him  in  cuftody 
"  until  the  day  of  trial,  that  the  Roman  people  might 
'*  have  it  in  their  power  to  puni/h  the  man  who  had 
**  been  guilty  of  murder."  The  other  tribunes 
being  appealed  to,  refolved  on  a  middle  courfe,  and 
thereby  avoided  every  impeachment  of  their  right  to 
give  protection  :  they  forbade  his  being  put  in  con- 
finement, and  declared  it  as  their  determination,  that 
Caefo  fliould  give  bail  for  his  appearance,  and  that  a 
fum  of  money  Ihould  be  fecured  to  the  people,  in 
cafe  of  his  failing  fo  to  do.  The  fum  in  which  it 
was  reafonable  that  the  fureties  (hould  be  bound, 
came  then  to  be  difcufled ;  it  was  referred  to  the 
fenate  ;  and,  until  they  fhould  come  to  a  refolution, 
the  accufed  was  detained  in  the  public  alfembly.  It 
was  determined  that  he  ihould  find  fureties,  and  that 
each  furety  ihould  be  bound  to  the  amount  of  three 
thoufand  qffes*  :  the  number  of  fureties  to  be  fur- 
niihed  was  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  tribunes  ;  they 
fixed  it  at  ten,  and  On  that  number  being  bound,  the 
profecutor  confented  that  the  offender  fhould  be 
admitted  to  bail.  He  was  the  firfl  who  gave  bail, 
in  this  manner,  where  the  penalty  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  ufe  of  the  public.  Being  difmifled  from  the 
Forum,  he  went  the  nfght  followmg  into  exile  among 
the  Etrurians.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial 
it  was  pleaded  in  his  favour,  that  he  had  gone  into 
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BOOK  exile  ;  neverthelefs,  Virginias  prefiding  in  the  afl*em- 

III-      bly,  his  colleagues,  on  being  appealed  to,  difmifled 

^    '"       the  meeting,   and   the  forfeited  money  was  exacted 

B  C  I?q'  ^""^"^  ^'^  father  with  fuch  feverity,   that  all  his  pro- 

perty  being  fold,  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  an  obfcure 

cottage  beyond  the  'I'iber,   as  if  baniftied  from  his 

country.     This  trial,  and  the  proceedings  about  the 

law,  gave  full  employment  to  the  ftate.     There  was 

no  dillurbance  from  foreign  enemies. 

XIV.  The  tribunes,  flufhed  with  this  fuccefs,  ima- 
gined,   from  the  difmay   into  which   the  patricians 
had  been  thrown  by   the  exile   of  Caefo,   that  the 
pafling  of  the  law  was  almofl  certain.     But  though 
the  elder  patricians  had  in  fadt  relinquiflied  the  admi- 
nift ration  of  affairs,  the  younger  part  of  them,  efpt- 
cially  thofe  who  were  Ca;fo*s  friends,  inftead  of  fuf- 
fering  their  fpirits  to  droop,  aflumed  a  higher  degree 
of  vehemence  in   their   rage  againft   the  commons. 
Yet  in  one  particular  they  improved  their  plan  exceed- 
ingly,which  was  by  moderation.  The  firft  time,indeed,. 
after  Csefo's  banilhment,  when  the   law.  in  all  their 
proceedings  became  the  queftion,  having  prepared ; 
themfelves  for  the  ocicafion,  and  formed  in  a  body  j 
with  a  great  band  of  their  dependents,  they,  as  foon ' 
as  the  tribunes  afforded  a  pretext  by  ordering  thei 
to  retire,  attacked  the  people  furioufly,  and  all  exerteu 
themfelves  with  adivity  fo  equal,  that  no  one  carried : 
home  a  greater  fhare  than  another,  either  of  honour  | 
or  of  ill-will  ;  while  the  commons  complained,  that 
a  thoufand  Caefos  had  ftarted  up  in  the  room  of  one. 
Durmg  the  intermediate  days,  however,  in  which  the 
tribunes  brought  forward  no  proceedings  refpecting 
the   law,  nothing  could   be  more  mild  and  peace- 
able than  thefe  fame   perfons  ;  they  faluted  the  ple- 
beians kirully ;  entered  into  converfation  with  them  ; 
invited  them  to    their  houfes  ;    took  care  of  their 
affairs  in  the  Forum,  and  allowed  even  the  tribunes 

them- 
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themfelves  to  hold  meetings  for  any  other  purpofes  BOOK 
without  interruption.     In  a  word,  they  (liewed  no      HI- 
kind  of  incivility  to  any,  either  in  public  or  private,  y  d  '    "* 
except  when  the  bufinefs  of  the  law  began  to  be  b.c.aco! 
agitated.     On  other  occafions,  as  I  have  faid,  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  patricians  was  popular,  and 
the  tribunes  not   only  executed    the   reft   of  their 
bufiners  without  difturbance,  but  were  even  re-ele£led 
for  the  following  year  without  one  oflfenfive  expref- 
fion,  much  lefs  any  violence  being  ufed.     By  thus 
foothing  and  managing  the  commons,  they  rendered  « 

them,  by  degrees,  more  tractable,  and,  by  thefe 
methods,  the  paffing  of  the  law  was  evaded  during 
that  whole  year. 

XV.  The  fucceeding  confuls,  Caius  Claudius,  fon  Y.R.294. 
of  Appius,  and  Publius  Valerius,  found,  on  entering  ^-0.458. 
on  the  office,  the  commonwealth  in  a  ftate  of  perfet^ 
tranquillity.  The  new  year  had  brought  no  change  . 
in  affairs.  The  thoughts  of  every  member  of  the 
ilate  were  occupied,  either  in  wifties  for  the  paffing 
of  the  law,  ^r  in  apprehenfions  of  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  it.  The  more  the  younger  patricians 
endeavoured  to  infmuate  themfelves  into  the  favour 
of  the  comrnons,  the  more  earneftly  did  the  tribunes 
ftrive  to  counteract  them ;  cxciimg  fufpicions  to 
their  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  tTie  populace ;  and 
afferting,  that  there  was  a  confpiracy  formed.  They 
maintained  likewife,  that  Caefo  was  at  Rome ;  that 
plans  had  been  concerted  for  putting  the  tribunes 
to  death,  and  maffacring  the  commons:  that  the 
elder  patricians  had  engaged  the  yqunger  to  abolifh 
the  office  of  tribune,  and  to  reduce  the  ftate  to  the 
fame  form  which  had  fubfifted  before  the  feceffion 
to  the  facred  mount.  While  fears  were  enter- 
tained of  an  attack  from  the  Volfcians  and  ^quans, 
which  had  now  become  a  ftated  matter,  and  oc- 
curred regularly  almoft  every  year,  a  new  danger 
made  its  appearance  nearer  home.    A  number  of 
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BOOK  exiles  and  flaves,  amounting  to  four  thoufand  five 
m«       hundred,  under  the  command  of  Appius  Herdonius 

^T^.       a   Sabine,  feized   on    the   Capitol   and    citadel    by 

5!c.458.'  "'K^^  ^^^^  P*Jf  '0  death  all  thofe  in  the  latter,  who 
retufed  to  join  the  confpiracy,  and  take  arms 
along  with  them.  Some,  during  this  tumult,  ran 
down  to  the  Forum  with  all  the  precipitance  which 
their  fright  infpired,  and  the  cries  of,  "  to  arms," 
and  "  the  enemy  are  in  the  city,"  refounded  alter- 
nately.    TJie  confuls  were  afraid  either  to  arm  the 

^  commons,  or  let  them  remain  without  arms,  not 

knowing  what  this  peril  was,  which  had  fo  fud- 
denly  afl'ailed  the  city ;  whether  it  was  occafioned 
by  foreign  or  domedic  forces;  whether  by  the 
difaffeclion  of  the  commons,  or  the  treachery  of 
the  flaves.  They  exerted  themfelves  to  quiet  the 
tumults ;  but,  not  unfrequently,  thefe  very  endea- 
vours ferved  but  to  cxafperate  them  the  more :  for 
it  was  impoflible^  in  fuch  a  (late  of  terror  and  con- 
fternation,  to  make  the  populace  obey  command. 
They  gave  them  arms  notwirhftanding,  but  not  to  all 
without  diflinction,  only  to  fuch  as  they  .could  fafely 
rely  on  in  all  emergencies,  not  yet  knowing  with 
what  enemy  they  had  to  contend.  The  reft  of  the 
night  was  pafled  in  porting  guards  in  proper  places 
all  over  the  city,  the  magiflrates  ftill  remaining  in 
anxious  fufpen^e,  and  unable  to  find  out  who  the 
enemy  were,  or  what  their  number.  Day-light 
then  arriving,  made  a  difcovery  of  the  infurgents,  and 
of  their  leader  :  Appius  Herdonius  from  the  Capitol 
invited  the  flaVes  to  liberty,  telling  them,  that  "  he 
"  had  undertaken  the  caufe  of  all  the  unfortunate, 
*'  with  intent  of  reftoring  to  their  country  thofe  who 
*'  had  been  unjuftly  driven  into  banifhment,  and  ol 
*'  delivering  thole  who  groaned  under  the  grievous 
*'  yoke  of  flavery.  He  rather  wiflied '  that  this 
^'  might  be  accoraplifhed  by  the  voluntary  ad  oi 
^'  the  Roman  people:  but  if  it  was  not  to  be  fo 
*'  effeded,  he  would  roufe  the  Volfcians  and  JEquans 

'^  in 
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**  in  the  caufe,  and  would  perfevere  in  the  attempt  BOOK 
**  to  the  utmofl  extremity.*'  ^^^ 

XVi.  The  affair  appeared  now  to  the  confuls  and  b.c!458.* 
fenate  in  a  lefs  formidable  light,  yet  they  dill  dreaded 
left,  befides  the  purpofes  which  were  declared,  that 
this  might  be  a  fcheme  of  the  Veientians  or  the 
Sabines ;  and  that  the  difaffeded  might,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  concerted  plan,  be  fupported  prefently 
by  the  Sabine  and  Etrurian  legions ;  and  that  their 
everlafting  enemies,  the  Volfcians  and  ^quans,  might 
come,  not,  as  formerly,  to  ravage  the  country,  but 
to  feize  on  the  city,  which  their  favourers  already 
poffefled  in  part.  Many  and  various  were  their  fears, 
the  principal  of  which  was  their  dread  of  the  flaves, 
left  every  one  ftiould  find  in  his  own  houfe  an  enemy, 
whom  it  was  neither  fafe  to  truft,  nor,  by  apparent 
diftruft,  to  provoke  to  infidelity  and  hate.  So 
critical,  indeed,  was  their  fituation,  that,  had  per- 
feft  harmony  fubfifted  in  the  ftate,  they  could  fcarcely 
hope  to  be  extricated  from  it.  But  amidft  the  crowd 
of  dangers  which  ftarted  up  on  every  fide,  no  one 
had  any  apprehenfions  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
tribunes  or  the  commons ;  that  was  deemed  an  evil 
of  a  milder  nature ;  and  which,  as  it  always  began 
to  operate ^in  times  undifturbed  by  foreign  affairs, 
they  fuppofed  would  now  be  at  reft.  Yet  this  alone 
proved  the  heavieft  aggravation  of  their  diftrefs; 
for  fuch  madnefs  poffeffed  the  tribunes,  that  they 
infifted,  that  they  were  not  enemies,  but  people  un- 
der the  appearance  of  enemies,  who  had  feized  on 
the  Capitol,  for  the  purpofe  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commons  from  the  bufinefs  of  the  law ; 
and  that  thefe  guefts  and  dependants  of  the  patricians, 
if  the  law  were  once  paffed,  and  it  were  perceived 
that  the  tumults,  which  they  railed,  had  not  anfwered 
their  purpofe,  would  depart  in  greater  filence  than 
they  came.     They  then  called  away  the  people  from 
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BOOK  their  arms,  and  held  an  aflembly  for  pafling  the  law, 
HI-      III  the  mean  time,  the  confuls  c     v       '     '      '  :       . 
IjT'j?'""^  more  terrified  by  the  danger  aj), 
B.C. 458.  tribunes,  than  from  the  exiles  and  flaves. 

XVII.  On  hearing  that  the  people  were  layin^^ 
down  their  arms,  and  quitting  their  ports,  Publius 
Valerius,  leaving  his  colleague  to  prefide  in  the 
fenate,  rufhed  forth  from  the  fenate-houfe,  and  came 
to  the  aflembly  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  thus  ac- 
cofted :  "  What  mean  ye,  tribunes,  by  thefe  fr 
"  ceedings  ?  Do  ye  intend,  under  the  comii.,  . 
**  and  aufpices  of  Appius  Herdonius,  to  overturn 
*'  the  commonwealth  ?  Has  he  been  fuccefsful  in 
**  corrupting  you,  though  he  had  not  authority  fuf- 
**  ficient  to  influence  the  flaves  ?  Do  ye  think  this 
"  a  proper  time,  when  the  foe  isn^ithin  our  v"-. 
f  for  arms  to  be  laid  afide,  and  laws  to  be  propol. 
Then  directing  his  difcourfe  to  the  populace,  *'  If, 
"  Romans,  ye  are  unconcerned  for  the  city  and  foi 
*'  yourfelves,  yet  pay  refpecfl  to  the  gods  of  youi 
*'  country,  now  taken  captive.  Jupiter  fupremcly 
"  good  and  great,  Juno  queen  of  heaven,  Minerva, 
*'  with  the  other  gods  and  godefles,  are  held  in  con- 
**  fmement :  a  band  of  flaves  occupies  the  refidence 
"  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  ftate.  Do  ye  think 
'*  this  method  of  acting  confiftient  vith  found  po- 
**  Hey  ?  Thefe  flaves  have  a  powerful  force,  not 
*'  only  within  the  walls,  but  in  the  citadel,  looking 
*'  down  on  the  Forum  and  the  fenate-houfe ;  mean- 
*'  while,  in  the  Forum,  are  aflfemblies  of  the 
*'  people ;  in  the  fenate-houfe,  the  fenate  fitting ; 
"  juft  as  in  time  of  perfedl  tranquillity  the  fena- 
**  tor  gives  his  opinion,  the  other  Romans  their 
'*  votes.  Ought  not  every  man,  as  well  of  the  patri- 
"  cians  as  commoners,  the  conful,  tribunes,  citi- 
**  zens,  all  in  fliort,  to  havefnatched  up  arms  in  fuch 
**  a  caufe,   to   have  run  to   the  Capitol,   to   have 
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"  reftored  to  liberty  and  peace  that  moft  auguft  BOOK 
"  refidence  of  the  fupremely  good  and  great  Jupiter?       III. 
"  O  father  Romulus,  grant  to  thine  offspring  that  *■  -v--' 
"  fpirit,   by  which   thou  formerly  recoveredft    the  n'r^^i 
,,"  citadel    from    thefe    fame    Sabines,    when   they 
%it  had    got   pofleflion    of   it    by.  means   of    gold. 
*'  Direft  them  to  purfue  the  fame  path,  in  which 
**  thou  ledfl:  the  way,  and  which  thine  army  followed. 
"  Lo,  I  as  conful  will  be  the.firfl:  to  follow  thee 
**  and  thy  footfteps,  as  far  as  a  mortal  can  follow 
**  a  divinity."     The  conclufion  of  his  fpeech  was, 
that  "  he  now  took  up  arms,  and  fummoned  every 
"  citizen  of   Rome  to   arms.     If  any  one  fhould 
"  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  order, 
"  he  would  never,"  he  faid,  "  regard  the  extent  of 
"  the   confular   authority,    nor   of  the   tribunitiaJi 
"  power,  nor  the  devoting  laws  ;  but,  be  he  who 
"  he  might,  or   where  he  might,  whether  in  the 
"  Capitol,  or  in  the  Forum,  he  would  treat  him  as 
**  an  enemy.     Let  the  tribunes,  then,  give  orders 
"  for   arming   againfl  Publius  Valerius  the  conlul, 
"  fmce  they  had   forbidden  it  againft  Appius  Her- 
*'  donius,  and  he  would  not  hefitaie  to  ufe  thofe 
"  tr  bunes,  in  the  fame  manner  which  the  founder 
"  of  his  family  had  the  fpirit  to  fhew  towards  Kings." 
On  this  declaration,  every  one  expeded  the  uimoft 
degree  of  violence,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be 
gratified  with  the  fight  of  a  civil  war  among  the 
Romans.     Yet   neither  could    the  law    be  carried, 
nor  the  conful  march  to  the  Capitol  ;  night  coming 
on,  put  a  flop  to  the  contefts ;  and  the  tribunes, 
dreading  the  armed  attendants  of  the  confuls,  retired. 
And  as  foon  as  the  fomenters  of  fedition  had  with-  ' 
drawn,  the  patricians  went  about  among  the  com- 
mons, and  introducing  themlelves  into  their  circles 
of  converfation,  threw  out  difcourfes  adapted  to  the 
jundure,  advifmg  them  to  "  cor.fider  well  irito  what 
hazards  they  were  bringing  the  commonwealth  ;" 
telling  them,  that   "  the  cont^ft  was  not  between 
"  the  patricians  and  plebeians,   but   whether   the 

«  4  "  patricians 
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BOOK  "  patricians  and  plebeians  together,  the  fortrefs  o 

III-  "  the  city,  the  tetiiples  of  the  gods,  and  the  guar-  — 
brj?^"""^  "  dian  deities  of  the  flate,  and  of  private  families,^ 
B.cUcs!  "  fhould    all    l)e   given  up    into  the  hands  of  the 

"  enemy,"     While  thefe  meafures  were  employed  j 
in  the  Forum  to  dppeafe  the  diilenfions,  the  coniulif| 
had  gone    to   vifit    the   gates   and    walls,    left    the 
Sabines   or    Veientians    might    make    any    hoftile 
attempt. 

XVIII.  The  fame  night,  meflengers  arriveii  at 
Tufculum,  with  accounts  of  the  citadel  being 
taken,  the  Capitol  feized,  and  of  the  other  diflur- 
bances  which  had  taken  place  in  the  city.  Lucius 
Mamilius  was  at  that  time  dictator  at  Tufculum. 
He  inflantly  aflfembled  the  fenate,  and  introducing 
the  niellengers,  warmly  recommended,  that  "  they 
'*  fliould  not  wait  until  ambaifadors  might  arrive 
*'  from  Rome  to  requeft  affiftance,  but  inflantly 
"  fend  it ;  the  danger  and  diltrefs  of  their  allies, 
".  with  the  gods,  who  witnefTed  their  alliance,  and 
"  the  faith  of  treaties,  demanded  it.  That  the  deities 
"  would  never  afford  them  again  perhaps  fo  good 
**  an  opportunity  of  engaging  the  gratitude  of  fo 
*'  powerful  a  ftate,  and  fo  near  a  neighbour."  It 
was  immediately  refolved,  that  affifbnce  fhould  be 
fent ;  and  the  youth  were  enrolled  and  armed. 
Coming  to  Rome  at  day-break,  they  were  at  a 
diftance  taken  for  enemies  ;  it  was  imagined  that  they 
were  the  ^quans  or  the  Volfcians  ;  but  this  ground- 
lefs  alarm  being  removed,  they  were  received  into 
the  city,  and  marched  down  in  a  body  to  the 
Forum,  where  Publius  Valerius,  having  left  his 
colleague  to  fecure  the  gates,  was  employed  at  the 
time  in  drawing  up  the  people  in  order  of  battle. 
They  had  been  prevailed  on  to  arm  by  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  his  promifes,  when  he  aflured  them, 
that,  "  as  foon  as  the  Capitol  fhould  be  recovered, 
*'  and  peace  reftored  in  the  city,  if  they  would 
"  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  convinced  of  the  dangerous 
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**  defigns  that  lurked  under  the  law  propofed  by  the  BOOK 
"  tribunes,  he  would  give  no  obftrudtion  to  the  HI- 
"  affembly  of  the  people,  mindful  of  his  anceflors,  y  ^"^  * 
*'  mindful  of  his  furname,  by  which,  attention  to  B.C.458*. 
"  promote  the  interell  of  the  community  was  handed 
*'  down  to  him,  as  an  inheritance  from  his  anceflors." 
Led  by  him,  then,  and  notwithftanding  that  the  tri- 
bunes cried  out  loudly  againft  it,  they  directed  their 
march  up  the  fteep  of  the  Capitol.  They  were  joined 
by  the  troops  of  Tufculum  ;  and  citizens  and  allies 
vied  with  each  other  for  the  glory  of  recovering  the 
citadel ;  each  lea'der  encouraging  his  own  men.  The 
befieged,  on  this,  were  greatly  terrified,  having  no 
rehance  on  any  thing  but  the  flrength  of  the  place ; 
and  while  they  were  thus  difconcerted,  the  Romans 
and  allies  pulhed  forward  to  the  aflault.  They  had 
already  broken  into  the  porch  of  the  temple,  when 
Publius  Valerius,  leading  on  the  attack,  was  (lain  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  Publius  Volumnius,  formerly 
conful,  faw  him  fall,  and  charging  thofe  about  him 
to  cover  the  body,  rufhed  forward  to  take  the  place 
and  the  office  of  the  conful.  The  ardour  and  eager- 
nefs  of  the  foldicrs  were  fuch,  as  hindered  their 
perceiving  fo  great  a  lofs,  and  they  gained  the 
vidlory,  before  they  knew  that  they  were  fighting 
without  their  leader.  Many  of  the  exiles  defiled  the 
temple  with  their  blood  ;  many  were  taken  alive ; 
Herdonius  was  flain.  Thus  was  the  Capitol  recovered. 
Puniilmients  were  inflifted  on  the  prifoners,  fuitable 
to  their  feveral  conditions  either  of  freemen  or  flaves. 
Thanks  were  given  to  the  Tufculans.  The  Capitol 
was  cleanfed  and  purified.  It  is  faid,  that  the  ple- 
beians threw  into  the  conful's  houfe  a  quadrans 
each,  that  his  funeral  might  be  folemnized  with  the 
greater  fplendour. 

XIX.  Peace  being  re-eftablifhed,  the  tribunes 
earneftly  prefled  the  fenate  to  fulfil  the  promife  of 
Publius  Valerius,  and  prefled  Claudius  to  acquit  the 

fhad« 
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BOOK  ftiade  of  his  colleague  of  breach  of  faith,  and  fuffef 
HI.      the  biifint'fs  of   the  law  to  proceed.      The  conful 
Y  «'         declared,  that   he  would  not  liflen  to  the  matter, 
B  C.458.  ""^^^  ^^  ftiould  have  a  colleague  appointed  in  tl 
room  ot  the  deceafed.     The  difputes  on  this  fubjt  ci 
lafted   until   the  aflenibly   was   h"ld  for  fubitituting 
a  conful.     In  the  month  of  December,  in  confe- 
quence    of  very  zealous   efforts  of   the  patricians/ 
Lucius  Quintius  Cincuinatus,  father  of  Cajfo,    was 
eleded  conful,  to  enter  on  his  office  without  dela 
The  commons  were  quite  (lifniayed,  on  f     '  '.it 

they  were  to  have  lor  conful  a  perfon  1ji_      ■  d 

againfl  them,  and  whofe  power  was  (trengthened 
by  the  fupport  of  the  patricians,  by  his  own  merit, 
and  by  three  fons,  no  one  of  whom  was  inferior  to 
Cxfo  in  greatnefs  of  fpirit,  while  they  excelled  him 
in  prudence  and  moderation  on  proper  occafions. 
"When  he  came  into  office,  in  the  frequent  harangues 
which  he  made  from  the  tribunal,  he  fliewed  not 
more  vehemence  in  his  cenfures  of  the  common 
than  in  his  reproofs  to  the  fenate,  "  through  tl 
"  indolence  of  which  body,"  he  faid,  '*  the  \i 
•*  bunes,  now  become  perpetual,  by  means  of  their 
*'  harangues  and  proftcutions,  exercifed  fovereign 
*'  authority,  as  if  they  were  not  in  a  republic  of 
"  Roman  citizens,  but  in  an  ill-regulated  family. 
*'  That,  together  with  his  fon  Ca:fo,  fortitude,  con- 
**  ftancy,  and  every  quahfication  that  gives  ornament 
**  to  youth,  either  in  war  or  peace,  had  been  driven 
*'  out  and  baniftied  from  the  city  of  Rome ;  while 
*'  talkative,  feditious  men,  fowers  of  diflenfion, 
*'  twice  and  even  thrice  re-elected  tribunes,  fpent 
**■  their  lives  in  the  moff  pen  icious  practices,  and  in 
**  the  exercife  of  regal  tyranny.  Did  Aulus  Virgi- 
**  nius,"  faid  he,  "  becaufe  he  was  not  in  the  Capitol, 
*'  deferve  lefs  fevere  puniffiment  than  Appius  Herdo- 
'*  nius  would  have  merited  ?  More,  undoubtedly,  if 
*'  we  judge  fairly  of  the  matter.  Herdonius,  though 
•*  nothing  elfe  could  be  faid  in  his  favour,   by. 
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announcing  himfelf  an  enemy,  gave  out  public 
orders  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ye  neceiTarily 
would  take  arms.  The  other,  denying  that  there  y  j.^  "' 
were  enemies  to  be  oppofed,  took  the  arms  out  of  B.C.458*. 
your  hands,  and  expofed  you  defencelefs  to  your 
flaves  and  exiles.  And  did  ye,  notwithflanding, 
(I  wifli  to  fpeak  without  offence  to  Caius  Claudius, 
or  in  detriment  to  the  memory  of  Publius  Vale- 
rius) lead  your  troops  to  an  attack  on  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  before  ye  had  expelled  thefe  enemies 
from  the  Forum  ?  It  is  fcandalous  in  the  fight  of 
gods  and  men,  that  when  a  hofl  of  rebels  was  in 
the  citadel,  in  the  Capitol,  and  when  a  leader  of 
exiles  and  flaves,  profaning  every  thing  facred, 
took  up  his  habitation  in  the  fhrine  of  Jupiter 
fupremely  good  and  great,  it  is  difgraceful,  I  fay, 
that  arms  were  taken  up  at  Tufculum  fooner 
than  at  Rome.  It  adually  appeared  doubtful, 
whether  Lucius  Mamilius,  a  Tulculan  general,  or 
Publius  Valerius  and  Caius  Claudius,  confuls, 
fhould  have  the  honour  of  recovering  the  Roman 
citadel.  Thus  we  who,  heretofore,  would  not 
fufl'er  the  Latines  to  take  up  arms,  not  even  in 
their  own  defence,  and  when  they  had  the  enemy 
within  their  territories,  Ihould  have  been  taken 
and  deftroycd,  had  not  thcie  very  Latines  afforded 
us  affiilance  of  their  own  accord.  Is  this,  tribunes, 
your  duty  towards  the  commons,  to  unarm  and 
expofe  them  to  flaughter  ?  Surely,  if  any,  even 
the  lowed  perfon  among  thefe  commons  ot  yours, 
whom  from  being  a  part  ye  have  broken  off,  as  it 
were,  from  the  b^ody  of  the  people,  and  made  a 
republic  peculiar  to  yourfelves ;  if  any  one  of 
thefe  ihould  inform  you  that  his  houfe  was 
furroundeJ  by  an  armed  band  of  flaves,  furely  ye 
would  chink  that  he  ought  to  go  to  his  afliftance. 
And  wits  the  fupremely  good  and  great  Jupiter, 
when  hemmed  round  by  the  arms  of  exiles  and 
flaves,  unworthy  of  any  human  aid  ?  Yet  thefe  men 
exped   to  be  held  lacred  and  inviolable,  who 
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BOOK  "  efleem  not  the  gods  thcmfelves  as  either  facred  or 

III.      «  inviolable.     Bui  it  fecms,  contaminated  as  ye  are 

Y  1,'    ^  *'  with  the  guilt  ot  your  offences  again fl  gods  and 

Bic.4?8.  **  T^^^->  y*-'  give  "tit  that  ye  will  carry  through  your 

"  law  before  the  end  of  this  year.     It  would  then, 

**  indeed,  be  an  unfortunate  day  to  the  ftate,  on 

*'  which  I  Has  created  conful,  much  more  fo,  than 

*'  that  on  which  the  conful  Valerius  perilhed,  if  ye 

"  fhould  cany  it.     Now,  firft  of  all,  Romans,  my 

**  colleague   and    I   intend    to   march    the   legions 

*'  againd  the  Volfcians  and  i^quans.     I  know  not 

*'  by  what  fatality   we  find  the  gods  more  propi- 

*'  tious,  while  we  are  employed  in  war  than  during 

**  peace.     How  great  the  danger  from  thofe  nations 

"  would  have  been  if  thty   had  known  that  the 

Capitol  was  in  the  pofTefTion  of  exiles,  it  is  better 

that  we  (hould  conjedure  from  the  paft  than  feel 

**  from  experience." 

XX.  The  conful's  difcourfe  had  a  confiderable 
efFeft  on  the  commons :  and  the  patricians  recover- 
ing their  fpirits,  looked  on  the  commonwealth  as 
reftored  to  its  proper  flate.  The  other  conful, 
(hewing  more  eagernefs  in  promoting  than  in  form- 
ing a  defign,  readily  allowed  his  colleague  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  preparatory  proceedings  on  fo^ 
weighty  an  afiair  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  the  plan, 
claimed  to  himfelf  a  fhare  of  the  confular  duties. 
The  tribunes  mocking  thefe  declarations,  proceeded 
to  afk,  "  by  what  means  the  confuls  would  be 
*'  enabled  to  lead  out  an  army,  when  no  one 
**  would  fufler  them  to  make  a  levy  ?"  To  this 
Quintius  replied,  "  We  have  no  occafion  for  a 
"  levy,  becaufe  when  Publius  Valerius  gave  arms 
"  to  the  commons,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol, 
*'  they  all  took  an  oath  to  him,  that  they  would 
"  aflfembie  on  an  order  from  the  conful,  and  would 
**  not  depart  without  his  permiflion.  We  therefore 
"  pubiifh  our  orders,  that  every  one  of  you  who 
"  have  taken  the  oath,  attend  to-morrow,  under  arms, 

«  at 
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*«  at  the  lake  Regillus."     The  tribunes  then  began  BOOK 
to  cavil,  and  alleged,  that  "  the  people  were  ab-      HI. 
"  folved  of  that  obligation,  becaufe  Quintius  was  in  yf^ 
"  a  private  ftarion,  at  the  time  when  the  oath  was  B.C.458J 
"  taken.**     But  that  difreg?rd  of  the  gods,  which 
prevails  in   the   prefent  age,    had  not  then   taken 
place  ;  nor  did  every  one,  by  his  own  interpretations, 
accommodate  oaths  and  the  laws  to  his  particular 
views,  but  rather  adapted  his  practice  to  them.     The 
tribunes,  therefore,  finding  no  hope  of  fucceeding 
in  their  oppofition  on  that  ground,  endeavoured  to 
delay  the  marching  of  the  troops ;  and  in  this  they 
were  the  more  earned,  becaufe  a  report  had  fpred,& 
that  orders  had  been  given  foi-  the  augurs  alfo  to 
attend  at  the  hike  Regillus,  and  that  a  place  fliould  be 
confecrated  by  them,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
tranfad  bufmefs  with  the  benefit  of  aufpices,  fo  that 
any  meafures  enadted  at  Rome  through  means  of  the 
violence  of  the  tribunes,  might  be  repealed  in  an 
aflembly  held  there.  It  was  urged,  however,  that  any 
one  would  vote  there,  ju(l  as  the  confuls  chofej  for 
at  any  greater  diilance  from  the  city  than  that  of 
a  mile,  there  was  no  appeal :  and  even  (hould  the 
tribunes  come  thither,  they  would,  among  the  crowd 
of  other  citizens,  be  fubject  to  the  confular  autho- 
rity.    This  alarmed  them.     But  what  excited  their 
ftrongeft  apprehenfions  was,  that  Quintius  ufed  fre- 
quently to  fay,  that  "  he  would  not  hold  an  election 
*'  of  confuls :  that  the  diftemper  of  the  ftate  was 
"  not  fuch  a^  could  be  flopped  by  the  ufual  reme- 
*'  dies :  that  the  commonwealth  flood  in  need  of  a 
"  didator,  in  order  that  any  perfon  who  fhould  flir 
"  one  ftep  towards  railing  diflurbances,  might  feel, 
"  that  the  power  of  that  niagillrate  was  above  an 
"  appeal.*' 

XXI.  The  fenate  waa  fitting  in  the  Capitol; 
thither  came  the  tribunes,  attended  by  the  commons, 
who  were  full  of  perplexity  and  fear :  the  populace, 

2  with 
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BOOK  with   loud  clamours,    implored  the  protection,    at 
HI.      one  time,  of"  the  confuls,  at  another  of  the  fenate; 
*    ■•»    "»  yet  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  conful  ' 
Y.R.294.  from  his  refolution,  until  the  tribunes  pron 

III       A  rR 

'^^  '  they  would  be  direded  by  the  fenate.     The  conful 
then  laid  before  the  fenate  the  demand  of  the  ;ribunef 
and  commons,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  "  the  tribunes 
ipl  '*  (hould  not  introduce  the  law  during  that  veat 

"  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  confuls  mould 
"  not  lead  out  the  troops  from  the  city.     For  the 
"  time  to  come,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  fenate, 
*'  that  re-eledling  the  fame  magiflrafes,  and  re-ap- 
•*  pointing  the  fame  tribunes,  was  injurious  to  the 
"  intereft  of   the   commonwealth."      The  conful 
conformed  to  the  decifions  of  the  fenate  ;  but  the 
tribunes,  notwithfUnding  the  remonflrances  of  the 
confuls,    were  re-appointed.       The  fenate  likewife, 
not  to  yield  to  the  commons  in  any  particular,  on 
their  fide  wifhed  to  re-elect  Lucius  (^uintius  conful. 
On  no   occafion  during   the   whole  year,  did   the 
conful  exert  himfclf  with  more  warmth.     *'  Can  I 
**  wonder,"    faid   he,    "  confcript  fathers,   if  your 
*'  authority  is  lightly  regarded  among  the  commons  ? 
"  ye  yourfelves  deprive  it  of  its  weight.  For  inflance, 
*'  becaufe  the  commons  have  broken  through  a  de- 
"  cree  of  the  fenate  with  refpeft  to  the  re-eledion 
"  of  their  magiftrates,  ye  wifh  to  break  through  it 
*'  alfo,  left  ye  (hould  fail  ftiort  of  the  populace  in 
"  raflinefs ;  as  if  fuperiority  of  power  in  the  ftate 
**  confifted  in  fuperior  degrees  of  inconftancy  and 
*'  irregularity;    for  it  is,  certainly,  an  inftance  of 
**  greater  inconftancy  and   irregularity,    for  us   to 
*'  counteract  our  own  decrees  and  refolutions,  than 
*'  thofe  of  others.      Go  on,    confcrip^  fathers,    to 
*'  imitate  the  inconfiderate  multitude ;  and  ye,  who 
**  ought  to  Ihew  an   example  to  the  reft,    rather 
"  follow  the  fteps  of  others  in  a  wrong  courfe,  than 
*'  guide  them  into  the   right  one.      But   let   me 
**  not  imitate  the  tribunes,  nor  fuffer  myfelf  to  be 

"  declared 
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*'  declared  conful,  in  contradicHon  to  the  decree  of  BOOK 
"  the  fenate.     And  you,  Caius  Claudius,  I  exhort,      HI. 
"  that  you,  on  your  part,  reftrain  the  Roman  people  '    ~'~    ' 
*'  from  this  licentioufnefs ;  and  be  perfuaded,  that,  ^'q  ^^^ 
*'  on  my  part,  I  fhall  regard  your  conduct  therein 
"  in  fuch  a  light,  that  1  fhall  not  confider  you  as 
"  obftrufting   my   attainment   of   honour,    but   as 
"  Augmenting  the  glory  of  my  refufal,  and  protedt- 
*'  ing  me  againft  the  ignominy  which  I  fhould  incur 
"  by  "^eing  re-eledVed.'*      They  then   ifl'ued   their 
joint  orders,  that  "  no  perfon  (hould  vote  for  Lucius 
"  Quintius  being  conful ;  and  that,  if  any  one  did, 
"  they  would  not  allow  fuch  vote.** 

XXH[.  The  confuls  elected  were  Quintus  Fabius  y.R.2qc. 
Vibulanus  a  third  time,  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Ma-  B.C.4C7. 
luginenfis.     The  general  furvey  was  performed  that 
year.     The  luftrum  could  not  be  clofed,  confidently 
with  the  rules  of  religion,  on  account  of  the  Capitol 
having  been  taken  and   the  conful   flain.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  which  Quintus  Fabius  and 
Lucius  Cornelius  were  confuls,  various  diiturbances 
arofe.     The  tribunes  excited  commotions  among  the 
commons.     The  Latines  and  Hernicians  gave  inform- 
ation of  a  formidable  war  being  commenced  againfl 
them  by  the  Volfcians  and  ^quans ;  that  the  legions 
of  the  Volfcians  were  at  Antium ;  and  that  there  were 
ftrong  apprehenfions  of  that  colony  itfelf  revolting. 
With  difficulty  the  tribunes  were  prevailed  on  to 
allow  the  bufinefs  of  the  war  to  be  firfl  attended  to. 
The  confuls   then   divided   the   provinces   between 
them :  Fabius  was  appointed  to  march  the  legions 
to  Antium,  Cornelius  to  remain  at  Rome,  for  the 
protedion  of  the  city,  in  cafe  any  party  of  the  enemy, 
as  was  the  pradice  of  the  ^quans,  fhould  come  to 
make   depredations.     The   Hernicians  and    Latines 
were  ordered  to  fupply  a  number  of  men  in  con- 
formity to  the  treaties ;  and  of  the  army,  two  parts 
were  compofed  of  the  allies,  the  third  confifled  of 

natives. 
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BOOK  natives.  The  allies  arriving  on  the  day  appointed, 
III-  the  conful  encamped  outfidc  the  Capuan  gate;  and, 
Y  ^^  ''  after  purifying  the  army,  marched  from  thence  to 
B.C.  4f7.  Antlum,  and  fat  down  at  a  finall  dillance  from  the 
city,  and  the  poft  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  virherc 
the  Volfcians,  not  daring  to  rifk  an  engagement, 
becaufc  the  troops  from  the  .ZEquans  had  not  yet 
-^  arrived,  endeavoured  to  fcreen  themfelves  within 
their  trenches.  Fabius,  next  day,  forming  his  troops, 
not  in  one  body,  compofed  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  allies  intermixed,  but  in  three  fcparate  bodies, 
confining  of  the  three  feveral  nations,  furrounded 
the  rampart  of  the  enemy.  Placing  himfelf  in  the; 
centre  with  the  Roman  legions,  he  commanded  all 
to  look  for  the  fignals  from  thence,  in  order  that  the 
allies  and  his  own  forces  might  begin  the  adion  at  the 
fame  time,  and  alfo  retire  together,  if  he  fhould  found 
a  retreat :  in  the  rear  of  each  divifion,  he  alfo  placed 
their  own  cavalry.  Having  thus  furrounded  the  camp, 
he  affaulted  it  in  three  different  places,  and  prefling 
them  vigoroufly  on  every  fide,  beat  down  the  Volfcians 
from  the  rampart,  who  were  unable  to  fland  with 
his  force :  then  advancing  within  the  fortifications, 
he  drove  them  before  him  in  confufion  and  difmay 
towards  one  fide,  and  at  length  compelled  them  to 
abandon  their  works.  After  which,  the  cavalry,  who 
could  not  eafily  have  paffed  over  the  rampart,  and 
had  hitherto  fl:ood  as  fpedlators  of  the  fight,  coming 
up  with  them,  as  they  fled  in  diforder  in  the  open 
plain,  and  making  great  havoc  of  their  affrighted 
troops,  enjoyed  a  fliare  in  the  honour  of  the  vidory. 
The  number  of  flain,  both  within  the  camp  and  on 
the  outfide  of  the  fortifications,  was  great,  but  the 
fpoil  was  much  greater ;  for  the  enemy  were  fcarcely 
able  to  carry  off  their  arms,  and  their  army  would 
have  been  entirely  defl:royed,  had  not  the  woods 
covered  them  in  their  flight. 

XXUL  During 
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XXIII.  During  thefe  tranfadions  at  Andum,  the  BOOK 
jfliquans,  fending  forward  the  main  ftrengrh  of  their  III. 
youth,  furprized  the  citadel  of  Tufculum  by  night ;  h.  ^'~  -^ 
and,  with  the  reft  of  their  army,  fat  down,  at  a  b'c]!??] 
little  diftance  from  the  walls  of  that  town,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  dividing  the  force  of  their  enemies.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  being  carried  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
to  the  camp  at  Antium,  the  Romans  were  not  lefs 
deeply  afFefted,  than  if  they  had  been  told  that  the 
Capitol  was  taken.  Their  obligations  to  the  Tufcu- 
lans  were  recent,  and  the  fimilarity  of  the  danger 
feemed  to  demand  a  req^uital,  in  kind,  of  the  aid 
which  they  had  received.  Eabius,  therefore,  negleft- 
ing  every  other  bufinefs,  having  haltily  conveyed  the 
fpoils  from  the  camp  to  Antium,  and  left  a  imall 
garrifon  there,  haftened  to  Tufculum  by  forced 
marches.  The  foldiers  were  allowed  to  carry  nothing 
but  their  arms,  and  what  food  they  had  ready- 
drefled  ;  the  conful  Cornelius  fent  fupplies  of  provi- 
fion  from  Rome.  The  troops  found  employment  at 
Tufculum  for  feveral  months.  With  one  half  of  the 
army,  the  conful  befieged  the  camp  of  the  iEquans ; 
the  other  he  gave  to  the  Tufculans  to  effed  the  reco- 
very of  the  citadel ;  but  they  never  could  have 
made  their  way  into  it  by  force.  Famine,"  however, 
compelled  the  enemy  to  give  it  up  :  and  when  they 
were  reduced  to  that  extremity,  the  Tufculans  fent 
them  all  away  unarmed  and  naked  under  the  yoke. 
But  as  they  were  attempting  their  ignominious  flight ; 
the  Roman  conful  overtook  them  at  Algidum,  and 
put  every  man  to  the  fword.  After  this  fuccefs,  he 
led  back  his  army  to  a  place  called  Columen,  where 
he  pitched  his  camp.  The  other  conful  alfo,  the  city 
being  no  longer  in  danger,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
iEquans,  marched  out  from  Rome.  Thus  the  two 
confuls  entering  the  enemy's  territories  on  different 
(ides,  vied  eagerly  with  each  other  in  making  depre- 
dations, the  one  on  the  Volfcians,  the  other  on  the 
JEquans.  I  find,  in  many  writers,  that  the  people 
of  Antium  revolted  this  year,  that  Lucius  Cornelius, 

VOL.  I.  s  conful. 
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BOOK  conful,  conducted  the  war  againft  them,  and  took 
IH.      their  city.     I  cannot  venture  to  affirm  this  as  certain, 
Y  n'~      becaufe  in  the  earlier  writers  there  is  no  mention  of 
b!c.4?7!  ^"ch  a  tranfadion. 


XXIV.  No  fooner  was  this  war  brought  to  a 
conclufion,  than  a  tribunitian  commotion  at  home 
alarmed  the  fenate.     The  •  -.claimed,  that 

"  the  detaining  ot  the  u<    .  i   \vas  a  mere 

*'  artifice,  calculated  to  fruftrate  their  endeavour» 
*'  refpeding  tlie  law.  But  that  they  were  deter- 
*'  mined,  neverthelcfs,  to  go  through  with  the 
*'  bufinefs  which  they  had  undertaken."  Howeyer, 
Publius  Lucretius,  pra;feft  of  the  city,  fo  managed 
matters,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes  were 
poftponed  until  the  arrival  of  the  confuls.  ITiere 
arofe  alfo  a  new  caufc  of  difturbance :  Aul'  ^^  me- 
lius and  (^uintus  Servilius,  quaedors,  coni.  ;  a 
profecution  againfl  Marcus  Volfcius  for  having 
manifellly  given  falfe  evidence  againfl  Casfo :  a 
difcovery  having  been  made,  fupported  by  many 
proofs,  that  the  brother  of  Volfcius,  from  the  time 
when  he  was  firfl  taken  ill,  had  not  only  never 
appeared  in  public,  but  that  he  never  rofe  from  his 
fick  bed,  where  he  died  of  a  diforder,  which  laded 
many  months ;  and  alfo  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
witnefs  had  charged  the  fad  to  have  been  committed, 
Casfo  had  not  been  feen  at  Rome.  Thofe  who  had 
ferved  in  the  army  with  him  alfo  affirmed  that  he,  at 
that  time,  regularly  attended  in  his  pod  along  with 
them,  without  having  once  obtained  leave  of  abfen'ce. 
Many  in  private  Rations  challenged  Volfcius,  in 
their  own  names,  to  abide  the  decifion  of  the  judge*, 

content 

*  As  the  prxtors  could  not  attend  the  trial  of  every  caufe, 
they  always  had  a  lift  of  perfons  properly  qualified,  called 
judices  fehait  out  of  whofe  number,  as  occafion  required,  they 
delegated  judges  to  aft  in  their  ftead.  Thefe  feleft  judges  were 
chofen  in  an  affembly  of  the  tribes,  five  out  of  each  tribe ;  and 
the  praetor,  according  to  the  importance  or  the  difficulty  of  the 
caufe  in  difpute,  appointed  one  or  more  of  them  to  try  it.    This 

office 
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content  to  fubinit  to  the  penalty,  if  they  (hould  fall  BOOK 
in  proof.  As  he  did  not  dare  to  ftand  the  trial,  all  m- 
thefe  circumftances  concurring  together,  no  more  ^^ 
doubt  was  entertained  of  the  condemnation  of  Vol-  B.C.  457! 
fcius,  than  there  had  been  of  Caefo*s,  after  Volfcius 
had  given  his  teftimony.  The  bufinefs,  however, 
was  put  a  flop  to  by  the  tribunes,  who  declared,  that 
they  would  not  fuft'er  the  quaeftors  to  hold  an  aflem- 
bly  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  profecution,  until  one  was 
firfl:  held  on  that  of  the  law ;  and  thus  both  affairs 
were  deferred  till  the  arrival  of  the  confuls.  When 
thefe  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  with  their  victo- 
rious army,  filence  being  obferved  with  refpeit  to 
the  law,  people  from  thence  imagined  that  the 
tribunes  were  flruck  with  fear.  But  they,  direding 
their  views  to  the  tribunefhip  for  the  fourth  time, 
it  being  now  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  had  changed 
the  direction  of  their  efforts,  from  the  promoting 
of  the  law,  to  c^nvafTmg  for  the  election  ;  and 
although  the  confuls  flruggled  againfl  the  continuing 
of  that  office  in  the  fame  hands  with  no  lefs  earneft- 
nefs  than  if  the  aft  had  been  propofed  for  the  purpofe 
of  lefTening  their  own  dignity,  the  tribunes  got  the 
better  in  the  contefl.  ,;  The  fame  year,  peace  was, 
on  petition,  granted  to  the  JEquans ;  and  a  furvey 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  former  one,  was  now 
finiflied,  the  luflrum  being  clofed,  which  was  the 

oflRce  was,  at  firft,  confined  to  the  fsnators  ;  but  was,  afterwards, 
transferred  to  the  knights ;  and  was,  at  different  times,  held 
fometimea  by  one  of  thefe  bodies,  fonietimes  by  the  other,  and 
fometimes  in  common  between  them  both.  The  ufual  method 
of  proceeding  was  this:  the  plaintiff  eitlier  named  the  jadge, 
before  whom  he  fummoned  the  defendant  to  appear,  which  wa» 
termed  ferre  jutlicem  ;  or  he  left  the  nomination  to  the  defendant, 
utjud'uem  dicerety  and  when  they  had  agreed  on  the  judge,  ^uum 
judicem  conveni/fct,  they  prefented  a  joint  petition  to  the  praetor, 
praying  tliat  he  vwuld  appoint,  ut  daret,  that  perfon  to  tiy  the 
caufe ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  they  bound  themfelves  to  pay  a 
certain  fum  of  money,  the  plaintiff,  ni  ita  ejfety  if  he  fhould  not 
eftablifh  his  charge  j  the  defendant,  if  he  fhould  not  acquit 
bimfelf. 

s  2  tenth 
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BOOK  tenth  from  the  founding  of  the  city.     The  number 

HI.      of  citizens  rated,  was  one  hunfired  and  thirty-two 

)tT     ^  thoufand   four    hundred    and  nine.      The   confuls 

B.C  4C7I  *^cquired  great  glory  this  year,  as  well  in  the  conduft 

of  the  war,  as  in  the  eflabljftiing  of  peace  while  at 

home:  though  the  dale  enjoyed  not  perfed  concord, 

yet  the  diffenfions  were  lefs  violent  than  at  other 

times. 

Y.R.296.  XXV.  Lucius  Minucius  and  Caius  Nautius,  who 
*  "*^  *  were  next  eleded  confuls,  found  on  their  hands  the 
two  caufes  in  difpute,  which  lay  over  from  the  laft 
year.  The  confuls  obftruded  the  pafling  of  the 
law,  and  the  tribunes  the  trial  of  Volfcius,  with  equal 
degrees  of  adlivity.  But  the  new  quxftors  were 
polfefled  of  greater  power  and  influence.  Together 
with  Marcus  Valerius,  fon  of  Manius  Valerius, 
grandfon  of  Volefus,  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinus, 
who  had  been  thrice  conful,  was  quasflor.  Although 
Csefo  could  not  be  thereby  reftored  to  the  Quintian 
family,  and,  in  him,  one  of  the  mod  valuable  of  the 
young  Romans,  to  the  (late,  yet  with  a  rigour  dictated 
Dy  juftice  and  duty,  he  profecuted  the  falfe  witnefs,  by 
whofe  means  an  innocent  perfon  had  been  deprived 
of  the  liberty  of  making  his  defence.  The  tribunes, 
and  particularly  Virginius,  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  pafling  of  their  law,  the  confuls  were  allowed  the 
fpace  of  two  months  to  examine  it,  on  condition 
that  when  they  ftiould  have  informed  the  people  of 
the  dangerous  defigns  which  were  concealed  under 
the  propofitions  which  it  contained,  they  would  then 
allow  them  to  give  their  votes  on  it.  This  refpite  of 
proceedings  being  acceded  to,  rendered  matters 
quiet  in  the  city.  But  the  iEquans  did  not  allow 
them  long  to  enjoy  refl: ;  for,  violating  the  league 
which  had  been  made  the  preceding  year  with  the 
Romans,  they  conferred  the  chief  command  on 
Gracchus  Cloelius,  a  man  at  that  time  of  by  far  the 
greatefl  confequence  among  them  j  and,  headed  by 

him, 
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him,  carried  hoftile  depredations  into  the  diftrlcl  of  BOO  K 
Lavici;  from  thence^W)  that  of  Tufcuium;  and  then,  m* 
loaded  with  booty,  ^ched  their  camp  at  Algidum. 
To  that  camp  came  Quintus  Fabius,  Pubhus  Vo- 
jumniu?,  and  Aulus  Poftumius,  ambafladors  from 
Rome,  to  complain  of  injuries,  and  demand  redrefs, 
in  conformity  to  the  treaty.  The  general  of  the 
iEquans  bade  them  deliver  to  that  oak  whatever 
meffage  they  had  from  the  Roman  fenate,  while  he 
ftiould  attend  to  other  bufmefs :  a  very  large  oak- 
tree  hung  over  the  prsetorium,  and  under  its  fliade 
afibrded  a  pleafant  feat :  to  this,  one  of  the  ambaf- 
fadors,  as  he  was  going  away,  replied,  "  Let  that 
"  confecrated  oak,  and  all  the  deities,  bear  witiu  f^, 
*'  that  the  treaty  has  been  broken  by  you,  and 
"  fo  favour  both  our  complaints  at  prelent,  and 
"  our  arms  hereafter,  as  that  we  avenge  the  violated 
"  rights  of  gods  and  men.**  On  the  return  of  the 
ambaffiidors  to  Rome,  the  fenate  ordered  one  of  the 
confuls  to  lead  an  army  to  Algidum  againlt  Ci  '  ; 
and  gave  to  the  other,  as  his  province,  the  1 .  ^  o 
the  territories  of  the  iEquans.  The  tribunes,  accord- 
ing to  their  ufual  cuflom,  obflruded  the  levy,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  elledually  prevented  it,  but 
that  a  new  and  fudden  alarm  excited  ilronger  appre- 
henfions  of  dan;^er. 

XXVI.  A  very  large  body  of  Sabines,  fpreading 
devaftations  around,  advanced  almoft  to  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  fields  were  deferted,  ahd  the  city 
flruck  with  terror.  The  commons  then  cheerfully 
took  arms,  while  the  tribunes  in  vain  aiiempted  to 
difluade  them  from  it.  Two  large  armies  were  raifed. 
Nautius  led  one  againft  the  Sabines,  and,  pitching 
his  camp  at  Eretum,  by  detaching  fmall  parties,  efpe- 
cially  on  incurfions  by  night,  he  caufed  fuch  defolation 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  that,  compared  to  it,  t^ 
injuries  fuftained  in  the  Roman  territori^ 
trifling.      Minucius  neither  met  th** 
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EQQl^  nor  fhowed  the  fame  ability  ja^thc  conduO  of  his 
IP-  bufinefs :  for,  having  cncarnp^Pat  a  little  diftaiice, 
1^^'  7*  without  experiencing  any  confiaerable  lolJs,  he  kept 
b!c.4c6!  '^'*  "^^'^  confined  within  the  trenches.  When  the 
enemy  perceived  this,  they  ;i(Tutned  new  boldncls 
from  the  others*  fears,  and  made  an  aflault  on  tlie 
camp  by  night ;  but  finding  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  fucceed  by  open  force,  they  began,  next  day,  to 
inclofe  it  by  lines  of  circumvallation.  Before  this 
work  could  be  completed,  and  the  pafles  thereby 
entirely  fhut  up,  five  horfemen  were  difpatched,  who, 
making  their  way  between  the  enemy's  pofts,  brought 
intelligence  to  Rome,  that  the  conful  and  his  army 
were  beficged.  Nothing  could  have  happened  fo 
unexpeded,  or  fo  contrary  to  people's  hopes;  and 
the  fright  and  confternation,  in  confequence  of  it, 
were  not  lefs  than  if  the  city  were  furrounded  and 
threatened,  inflead  of  the  camp.  Ihey  fent  for  the 
conful  Nautius,  yet  not  Aippofing  him  capable  of 
affording  them  fufficient  protection,  refolved  that  a 
didator  fhouid  be  chofen  to  extricate  them  from 
this  diftrefs,  and  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus  was 
accordingly  appointed  with  unanimous  approbation. 
•^Here,  they  may  receive  indruction,  who  defpife 
every  quality  which  man  can  boaft,  in  comparifon 
with  riches ;  and  who  think,  that  thofe  who  poffefs 
them  can  alone  have  merit,  and  to  fuch  alone  honours 
and  didinclions  belong.  Lucius  Quintius,  the  now 
fole  hope  of  the  people,  and  of  the  empire  of  Rome, 
cultivated  a  farm  of  four  acres  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Tiber,  at  this  time  called  the  Quintian  meadows, 
oppofite  to  the  very  fpot  where  the  dock-yard  ffands. 
There  he  was  found  by  the  deputies,  either  leaning 
on  a  ftake,  in  a  ditch  which  he  was  making,  or 
ploughing  ;  in  fome  work  of  hufbandry  he  was  cer- 
tainly employed.  After  mutual  falutations,  and  wifhes 
on  the  part  of  the  commiffioners,  "  that  it  might 
"  be  happy  both  to  him  and  the  commonwealth," 
he  was  requefted  to  "  put  on  his  gown,  and  hear  a 
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"  meffage  from  the  fenate.**  Surprized,  and  afk-  BOOK 
ing  if  "all  was  well  ?*'~  he  bade  his  wife  Racilia  III. 
bring  out  his  gown  quickly  from  the  cottage.  ^''^^''~~~' 
When  he  had  put  it  on,  after  wiping  the  fweat  b'c.IcC 
and  duft  from  his  brow,  he  came  forward,  when 
the  deputies  congratulated  him,  and  faluted  him 
dictator ;  requelfed  his  prefence  in  the  city,  and 
informed  him  of  the  alarming  fituation  of  the 
army.  A  veflel  had  been  prepared  for  Quintius 
by  order  of  government,  and  on  his  landing  on 
the  other  fide,  he  was  received  by  his  three  Ions, 
who  came  out  to  meet  him  ;  then  by  his  other 
relations  and  friends,  and  afterwards  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  patricians.  Surrounded  by  this  nume- 
rous attendance,  and  the  lidtors  marching  before 
him,  he  was  conduded  to  his  refidence.  The 
plebeians  likewife  ran  together  from  all  quarters ; 
but  they  were  far  from  beholding  Quintius  with 
equal  pleafure,  for  they  thought  the  powers  annexed 
to  his  office  too  unlimited,  and  the  man  llill  more 
arbitrary.  During  that  night,  no  farther  fleps 
were  taken  than  to  poll  watches  in  the  city. 

XXVII.  Next  day,  the  ditlator  coming  into  the 
Forum  before  it  was  light,  named  Lucius  Tarqui- 
tius  mader  of  the  horfe ;  he  was  of  a  patrician 
family,  but  though,  by  reafon  of  the  narrownefs  of 
his  circumftances,  he  had  ferved  among  the  foot, 
yet  he  was  accounted  by  many  degrees  the  firft  in 
military  merit  among  all  the  young  men  of  Ronae. 
Attended,  then,  by  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  Quintius 
came  to  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  proclaimed  a 
ceffation  of  civil  bulinefs,  ordered  the  Ihops  to  be 
fhut  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  no  one  fhould 
attend  to  any  private  aftairs.  He  then  ilTued  orders 
that  all  who  were  of  the  military  age  fliould  attend, 
under  arms,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  before  fun-fet, 
with  victuals  for  five  days,  and  twelve  palifades 
each  J  and  that  thofe  whofe  age  rendered  them  unfit 
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BOOK  for  fervice,  (hould  drefs  that  viduals  for  the  foU 
HI-  who  Hved  near  them,  wliile  they  were  prcpai 
y^^f  their  arms,  and  procuring  tlie  military  pales.  lm« 
B.C.4^6.  niediately  the  young  men  ran  different  ways 
look  for  palifades,  which  every  one  without  molel 
tion  took,  wherever  he  could  find  them  ;  and  theyj 
all  attended  punctually  according  to  the  didtator'j 
order.  The  troops  being  then  formed  in  fuch  a^ 
manner  as  was  not  only  proper  for  a  march,  but 
for  an  engagement  alfo,  if  occafion  (hould  require  it, 
the  didator  fet  out  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and 
the  mafter  of  the  horfe  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry. 
In  both  bodies  fuch  exhortations  were  ufed,  as  the 
jundure  required  ;  that  "  they  fhould  quicken  their 
"  pace ;  that  there  was  a  neceflity  for  expedition, 
"  in  Older  to  reach  the  enemy  in  the  night ;  that  the 
"  Roman  conful  and  his  army  were  hefieged  ;  that 
"  this  was  the  third  day  of  their  being  inverted ; 
"  that  no  one  could  tell  what  any  une  night  or  day 
"  might  produce ;  that  the  iffue  of  the  greatell 
"  affairs  olten  depended  on  a  moment  of  time." 
The  men  too,  to  gratify  their  leaders,  called  to  each 
other,  "  ftandard-bearer,  advance  qufcker  ;  foldiers, 
"  follow.'*  At  midnight  they  arrived  at  Algidum,  and 
when  they  found  themfelves  near  the  enemy,  halted. 

XXVIII.  The  dictator  then  having  rode  about, 
and  examined  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  night, 
the  fituation  and  form  of  the  enemy's  camp,  com- 
manded the  tribunes  of  the  foldiers  to  give  orders 
that  the  baggage  ftiould  be  thrown  together  in  one 
place ;  and  then  that  the  foldiers,  with  their  arms 
and  palifades,  fliould  return  into  the  ranks.  Thefe 
orders  were  executed ;  and  then  with  the  fame 
regularity  in  which  they  had  marched,  he  drew  the 
whole  army  in  a  long  column,  and  directed  that,  on 
a  fignal  being  given,  they  fliQuld  all  raife  a  fliout,  and 
that  on  the  fliout  being  raifed,  every  man  fliould  throw 
'I  up  a  trench  in  front  of  his  pofl,  and  fix  his  palifades. 
5  -As 
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As  ibon  as  thefe  orders  were  communicated,  and  the  BOOK 
fignal  given,  the  foldiers  performed  what  they  were      I^^- 
commanded  :  the  fhout  refounded  on  every  fide  of  y'^  ^^ 
the  enemy,  and  reaching  beyond  their  camp,  was  b!c.'456. 
heard  in  that  of  the  conful,  exciting  terror  in  the 
one,  and  the  greatefl:  joy  in  the  other.     The  Ro- 
mans obferving  to  each  other,  with  exultation,  that 
this  was  the  fhout  of  their  countrymen,    and  that 
affiftance  was  at  hand,  took  courage,  and  from  their 
watch-guards  and  outpofts  iflued  threats.     The  con- 
ful likewife  declared,  that  "   they  ought  not  to  lofe 
"  time,  for  that  the  fhout  then  heard  was  a  fignal, 
"  not  only    that   their  ^friends  were  arrived,    but 
"  that   they  had  entered  upon  action  ;    and  they 
'*  might  take  it  for  granted,    that  the  camp  was 
"  attacked  on  the  outfide.'*     He  therefore  ordered 
his  men  to  take  arms,  and  follow  him  ;  thefe  falling 
on  the  enemy  before  it  was  light,  gave  notice  by 
a  fhout  to  the  di<5lator*s  legions,  that  on  their  fide 
alfo  the  adion  was  begun.    The  jEquans  were  now 
preparing  meafures   to  hinder  themfclves  from  being 
furrounded  with  works ;  when  being  attacked  within, 
they  were  obliged,  left  a  paflage  might  be  forced 
through    the    midft   of  their  camp,    to  turn  their 
attention  from  thofe  employed  on  the  fortifications, 
to  the  others  who  affailed  them  on  the  infide,   and 
thus  left  the  former  at  leifure,  through  the  remain- 
der  of  the   night,    to    finifh   the  works,    and  the 
fight  with  the  conful  continued  until  morn  appeared. 
At  the  break   of  day,    they  were  entirely  encom- 
pafTed  by  the  di6tator*s  works,  and  while  they  were 
Iiardly  able  to  fupport  the  fight  againft  one  army, 
their  trenches  were  affaulted  by  Quintius's  troops, 
who   inftantly,    on   completing   thofe   works,   had 
returned  to  their  arms.      Thus  they  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  encounter  a  new  enemy,  and  the 
former  never  flackened  their  attack.      Being  thus 
clofely  prelTed  on  every  fide,    inftead  of  fighting, 
they   had  recourfe    to   entreaties,    befeeching   the 
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li  O  O  K  dictator  on  one  fide,  and  the  conful  on  the  other, 
ni.      to  be  content  with  the  vidory  without  their  entii 

^^T7y '  deftrudion,    and  to  permit  them  to  retire  without 

B  C  lc6  ^rms.  By  the  conful  they  were  referred  to  the 
didator,  and  he,  highly  incenfed  againft  them,  added 
ignominy  to  their  defeat.  He  ordered  their  general, 
Gracchus  Cloclius,  and  the  other  leaders,  to  be 
brought  to  him  in  chains,  and  the  toun  of  Corbio  to 
be  evacuated  ;  then  told  them,  that  "  he  wanted  not 
"  the  blood  of  the  iEquans;  that  they  were  at 
•*  liberty  to  depart ;  but  he  would  fend  them  under 
"  the  yoke,  as  an  acknowledgment,  at  length  ex- 
**  torted,  that  their  nation  was  conquered  and 
**  fubdued.'*  The  yoke  is  formed  of  three  fp)ears, 
two  being  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  the  other 
tied  acrofs  between  the  upper  ends  of  them.  Under 
this  yoke  the  dictator  fent  the  iEquans. 

XXIX.  Having  poflifled  himfelf  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  was  filled  with  plenty,  for  he  had 
fent  them  away  naked,  he  dillributed  the  entire 
booty  among  his  own  troops.  Reprimanding  the 
confular  army  and  the  conful  himfeli,  he  faid  to 
them,  "  Soldiers,  ye  fhall  fhare  no  part  of  the  fpoil 
*'  of  that  enemy,  to  whom  ye  were  near  becoming 
'*  a  prey  ;  and  as  to  you,  Lucius  Minucius,  until 
*'  you  begin  to  (hew  a  fpirit  becoming  a  conful, 
*'  you  Ihall  command  thofe  legions,  with  the  rank 
**  of  lieutenant-general  only."  Accordingly  Minu- 
cius refigned  the  confulfhip,  and,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  remained  with  the  army.  But  fo  well  were 
people  then  difpofed  to  obey,  without  repining,  the 
commands  of  fuperiors,  that  this  army,  regarding 
more  the  benefit  which  he  had  conferred,  than  the 
difgrace  which  he  had  inflided  on  them,  not  only 
voted  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound  weight  to  the  dic- 
tator, but  at  his  departure  faluted  him  as  their  patron. 
At  Rome,  the  fenate,  being  convened  by  Quintus 
Fabius,  praefed^  of  the  city,  ordered  that  Quintius 

on 
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on  his  arrival  fhould  enter  the  city  in  triumph,  with-  BOOK 
out  changing  his  order  of  march.  The  generals  of  HI. 
the  enemy  were  led  before  his  chariot,  the  military  ^T^""^ 
enfigns  carried  before  him,  and  his  army  followed,  g^^'^g] 
laden  with  fpoil.  It  is  faid  that  tables  were  laid  out 
with  provifions  before  every  houfe,  and  that  the 
troops,  partaking  of  the  entertainment,  fmging  the 
triumphal  hymn,  and  throwing  out  their  cuftomary 
jefls,  followed  the  chariot  like  revellers  at  a  feafl.V 
The  fame  day,  the  freedom  of  the  ftate  was,  with 
univerfal  approbation,  conferred  on  Lucius  Mami- 
lius  of  Tufculum.  I'he  di(flator  would  have  imme- 
diately refigned  his  office,  but  was  induced  to  hold 
it  fome  time  longer  on  account  of  the  aflembly  for 
the  trial  of  Volfcius,  the  falfe  witnefs.  Their  dread 
of  the  didator  prevented  the  tribunes  from  obilruft- 
ing  it,  and  Volfcius  being  fentenced  to  exile,  de- 
parted into  Lanuvium.  Quintius  on  the  fixteenth 
day  refigned  the  di6latorfhip,  which  he  had  received 
for  the  term  of  fix  months.  About  the  fame  time, 
the  conful  Nautius  engaged  the  Sabines  at  Eretum 
with  great  fuccefs ;  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Sabines 
after  the  devaftation  of  their  country:  Fabius 
Quintus  was  fent  to  Algidum  in  the  room  of  Minu- 
cius.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  tribunes 
began  to  agitate  the  affair  of  the  law ;  but  as  two 
armies  were  then  abroad,  the  patricians  carried  the 
point,  that  no  bufinefs  fhould  be  propofed  to  the 
people.  The  commons  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  appoint 
the  fame  tribunes  the  fifth  time.  It  was  reported 
that  wolves  had  been  feen  in  the  Capitol,  and  were 
driven  away  by  dogs :  and,  on  account  of  that  pro- 
digy, the  Capitol  was  purified  :  fuch  were  the  tran- 
fadiions  of  that  year. 

XXX.    Quintus   Minucius    and    Caius   Horatius  y.R.297. 
Pulvillus  fucceeded  to  the  confulfhip.     In  the  be-  ^-^'455' 
ginning  of  this  year,  while  the  public  were  undif- 
turbed  by  any  foreign  enemy,    the  fame  tribunes 

iind 
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BOOK  and  the  fame  law  occafioned  fedidons  at  home ;  and 
I'^-  thefe  would  have  proceeded  to  ftill  greater  lengths, 
Y  R  207'  ^"  ^^'ghly  were  people's  paflions  infliimed,  but  that, 
H.C./LSS'  '^^  '^  *^  ^^^^  been  concerted  for  the  purpofe,  news  was 
brought,  that  by  an  attack  of  the  iliquans,  in  the 
night,  the  garrifon  at  Corbio  was  cut  off.  The  con- 
fuls  called  the  fenate  together,  by  whom  they  were 
ordered  to  make  a  hafly  levy  of  troops,  and  to  lead 
them  to  Algidum.  The  conteft  about  the  law  was 
now  laid  afide,  and  a  new  ftruggle  began  about  the 
levy  ;  in  which  the  confular  authority  was  in  danger 
of  being  overpowered  by  the  force  of  tribunitian 
privileges,  when  their  fears  were  more  effectually 
roufed  by  an  account  of  the  Sabine  army  having 
come  down  into  the  Roman  territories  to  plunder, 
and  nearly  advanced  to  the  city.  This  ftruck  fuch 
terror,  that  the  tribunes  fuffered  the  troops  to  be  en- 
lifted,  yet  not  without  a  ftipulation,  that  fince  they 
had  bern  baffled  for  five  years,  and  as  their  office,  as 
it  ftood,  was  but  a  fmall  protedion  to  the  common*, 
there  fhould  for  the  fufure  be  ten  tribunes  of  the 
people  appointed.  Neteflity  extorted  a  conceflion- 
from  the  fenate :  they  only  made  one  exception ; 
that  the  people  fhould  not,  hereafter,  re-ele£t  the 
fame  tribunes.  An  alTembly  was  inftantly  held  for 
the  eledion  of  thofe  officers,  left,  if  the  war  was 
once  ended,  they  might  be  difappointed  in  that,  as  in 
other  matters.  In  the  thiriy-fixth  year  from  the 
firft  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
number  ten  were  elected,  two  out  of  each  of  the 
claiTes  ;  and  it  was  eftablifhed  as  a  rule,  that  they 
fhould  thenceforth  be  elected  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  levy  being  then  made,  Minucius  marched 
againft  the  Sabines,  but  did  not  come  up  with 
them.  Horatius,  after  the  iEquans  had  put  the 
garrifon  of  Corbio  to  the  fword,  and  had  alfo  taken 
Ortona,  brought  them  to  an  engagement  in  the 
diftrid  of  Algidum,  killed  a  great  number,  and 
drove  them  not  only  out  of  that  diftrifl:,  but  from 
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Corbio  and  Ortona.    Corbio  he  razed  to  the  ground,  BOOK 
in  revenge  for  the  treachery  pradifed  there  againft       HI. 
the  garrifon.  '      '" 

XXXI.    Marcus  Valerius  and  Spurius  Virginius  Y.R.agS. 
were  next  eleded  confuls.     Quiet  prevailed  both  at  BC.  454. 
home  and  abroad.  The  price  of  provifions  was  high, 
in  confequence  of  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain.     A 
law  palled  for  difpofing  of  the  Aventine  as  public 
property.     The  fame  tribunes  of  the  people  were 
continued  in  office.      Thefe,    during  the  following 
year,    which    had  for  confuls  Titus  Romilius  and  Y.R.299. 
Caius  Veturius,  warmly  recommended  the  law  in  aM  B.C. 453. 
their  harangues.     "  They  mufl  be  afhamed   of  the 
*'  ufelefs   addition  made   to   their  number,  if  that 
"  affair   were   to  lie,    during  the   courfe  of  their 
"  two  years,  in  the  fame  hopelefs  flate,  in  which  it 
'*  had  lain  for  the  lad  five.**    While  they  were  mofl 
earneftly  engaged  in  this  purfuit,  melTengers  arrived, 
in  a  fright,  from  Tufculum,  with  information  that 
the  iEquans  were  in  the  Tufculan  territory.     The 
recent  fervices   of  that  people  made  the   tribunes 
afhamed  of  throwing  "any  delay  in  the-  way  of  afTift- 
ance  being  given  them.     Both  the  confuls  were  fent 
with  an  army,  and  found  the  enemy  in  their  ufual 
pofl,  in  the  diftridt  of  Algidum.  There  they  fought ; 
above  feven  thoufand  of  the  iEquans  were  flain,  the 
refl  difperfed,  and  vaft  booty  was  acquired.     This 
the  confuls  fold  on  account  of  the  low  flate  of  the 
treafury ;    which  proceeding  excited  a  general  dif- 
fatisfa6lion  among  the   foldiery,    and  alfo  afforded 
grounds  to  the  tribunes  for  bringing  an  accufation 
againft  the  confuls  before  the  commons.     Accord- 
ingly, as  foon  as  they  went  out  of  office,  Spurius  Y.R.300. 
Tarpeius  and  Aulus  Alterius  having  fucceeded  them,  6.0.452. 
a  charge  was  infliruted  againft  Romilius  by  Caius 
Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  againft 
Veturius,  by  Lucius  Allienus,   plebeian  aedile.     To 
the  great  mortification  of  the  patricians  they  were 

both 
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BOOK  both  fentenccd  to  fine,  Romilius  to  pay  ten  thoufan  ' 
i_f!l*i  ^Jf^^*"*  Veturius  fifteen  thoufandf.     The  fuiferinj.' 
Y-R  xoo   t^^thcfe  confuls,  however,  did  not  leiTen  the  adivit; 
B.C. 45a!  of  their  fucceflbrs  ;     they  faid,  they   were  able  to 
fupport  a  fimilar  fentence,  wliile  both  tribunes  arid 
commons  combined,  were  infufFicient  to  carry  th 
point.       The  tribunes    now    defifling    from  far* 
profecution  of  the  law,  with  regard  to  which,  \\. 
length  of  time  fmce  its  publication,  people's  ardour 
had  cooled,  applied  to  the  fenate  in  amicable  terms, 
requeuing  that  they  would  at  length  "  put  an  end 
**  to  all  contentions :  and,  fince  it  was  difagreeabi 
*'  to  them,  t"Fiat  laws   fhould  be  propofed 
"  beians,  would  permit   lawgivers  to  be  <-i  * 

"  common,'  out  of  the  plebeians,    and  out  of  th 
**  patricians,    in   order   to  the  framing  of  fuch  as 
*'  would    be    advantageous    to    |poth    parties,    and 
**  tend    to   eftablifh   liberty  on  an  equal  footing." 
This  propofal    the    fenate    did    not    difapprove  of, 
but  declared  that  no  one,  except  a  patrician,  fhould 
have   the  propounding  of  laws.     As   they   agreed 
with  regard  to  the  neceflary  flatutes,  and  only  dif- 
fered about  the  perfons  to  propofe  them,  ambafladors 
were  fent  to  Athens,  namely,    Spurius  Poflumius 
Albus,  Aulus  Manlius,  and  Servius  Sulpicius  Came 
rinus,  who  were  ordered  to  procure  a  copy  of  tlv 
famous   laws   of  Solon,    and   to   make   themfelvc 
acquainted   with  the  inflitutions,  cufloms,  and  lav 
of  the  other  ftates  of  Greece. 

Y.R.301.  XXXII.  This  year  pafTed  undiflurbed  by  any 
J3.L.451.  foreign  wars.  The  following  alfo,  in  which  Publius 
Curiatius  and  Sextus  ^uintilius  were  confuls,  wa 
flill  more  quiet :  the  tribunes  obferving  uninter- 
rupted filence,  which  was  owing,  at  firft,  to  their 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  ambafTadors  who  had 
gone  to  Athens,  for  copies  of  the  laws  of,  that  flate  ; 

*  25!.  f  37I.  106. 

and. 
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and,  afterwards,  to  two  heavy  calamities  which  fell  BOOK 
on  them  at  once,    famine   and   peflilence   making       ^^^- 
dreadful  havoc  among  both  men  and  cattle.     The  ^^    ~^ 
country  was  defolated,  the  city  exhaufted,  by  a  con-  3.0.451! 
tinual  fucceflion  of  deaths.     Many  illultrious  houfes 
were  in  mourning  :  Servilius  Cornelius,  Fiamen  Qui- 
rinalis  died,  and  Caius  Horatius   Pulvillus,  augur, 
in  whofe  room  the  augurs  elected  Caius  Veturius, 
with  the  greater  fatisfaclion,  becaufe  he  had  been 
condemned  by  the  commons.     The  conful  Quinti- 
lius  alfo  died,  and  four  tribunes  of  the  people.    Such 
a  multiplicity  of  lofles  made  it  a  melancholy  year,  but 
there  was  no  difturbance  from  any  enemy.     The  Y.R.3oa. 
next  confuls  were  Caius  Menenius  and  Publius  Sef-  "•^•4>o. 
fius  Capitolinus.     Neither  during  this  confulate  was 
there  any  foreign  war :  at  home,  however,  fome  com- 
motions arofe.     The  ambalfadors  had  now  returned 
with  the  Athenian  laws,  and  the  tribunes  therefore 
prefl'ed  more  earnelHy,    that  the  bufmefs  of   com- 
piling and  fettling  their  own  laws  might  be  begun. 
It  was  at  lad  refolved,  that  ten  magidrates,  to  be 
called  decemvirs,  fhould  be  created,  from  whom  no 
appeal  Ihould  lie,  and  that  there  fliould  be  no  other 
appointed  during  that  year.     It  was  difputed  for  fome 
time,  whether  plebeians  fhould  be  admitted  among 
them.     At  length,  that  point  was  given  up  to  the 
patricians,  provided  that  the  Icilian  law  concerning 
the  Aventine,  and  others,  called  the  devoting  laws, 
fliould  not  be  repealed. 

XXXIII.  Thus,  in  the  three  hundred  and  firfl 
year  from  the  building  of  Rome,  the  form  of  the 
government  underwent  a  fecond  change ;  the  fu. 
preme  power  being  transferred  from  confuls  to 
decemvirs,  as  it  had  formerly  been  from  Kings  to 
confuls.  This  new  form,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  for  the  happy  beginnings  of  that  government 
terminated  in  extravagant  licentioufnefs,  which  haf- 
tened  its  dilTolution ;  and  recourfe  was  had  to  the 

former 
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BOOK  former  prafticc  of  intruding  the  power  and  confular 
HI.       title  to  two  perfons.     The  decemvirs  created  were, 

Y  « '    ~^  Appius  Claudius,  Titus  Genucius,  Publius  Seftius, 

B.C.  449.  Lucius  Veturius,  Caius  Julius,  Aulus  Manlius,  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius,  Publius  Curiatius,  Titus  Ron '"         nd 

*  Spurius  Poflumius.     Claudius  and  Genuc-         Jig 

confuls  eleft,  this  honour  of  being  of  the  decemvirate 
was  conferred  on  them  as  a  compenfation  for  the  1'  ' 
of  the  other;  and  on  Seftius,  one  of  the  confuls  -  . 
the  former  year,  becaufe  he  had  propofed  this  bufi- 
ncfs  to  the  fenate,  againft  the  will  of  his  colleague. 
Next  to  thefe,  were  confidered  the  three  who  had 
gone  ambafladors  to  Athens,  that  the  honour  might 
ferve  as  a  recompence  for  fuch  a  diftant  embafly. 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  they, 
having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  foreign 
countries,  would  be  ufcful  in  digcfting  the  new  pro- 
pofed regulations.     It  is  faid,  that  in  choofmg  the 
remainder,  they  pitched  upon  perfons  far  advanced 
in  years,  with  intent  that  there  fhould  be  the  lefs 
warmth  in  any  oppofition  which  might  be-  made  to 
the  opinions  of  the  others.     The  diredion   of  the 
'^  whole  bufmefs  of  government,  however,  Vas  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  Appius  Claudius,  through  the  favour 
of  the  people ;  for  he  had  aflumed  a  demeanor  fo 
entirely  new,  that  from  a  harfh  and  fevere  profe- 
cutor  of  the  commons,  he  became,  on  a  fudden;  a 
zealous   promoter  of  their  interefts,  and  an  eag^ 
candidate  for  popular  applaufe.     Each  of  them  ad- 
miniftered  juftice  one  day  in  ten.     On  that  day,  the 
twelve   fafces  attended   him   who   prefided   in  the 
court  of  juftice ;  his  nine  colleagues  being  attended 
each  by  a  beadle;  and,  while  perfect  harmony  fub- 
fifted  among  themfelves,  although  fuch  union  be- 
tween governors  is  fometimes  found  prejudicial  to 
the   governed,    they   obferved    the   ftricleft   equity 
towards   all.      It   will   be   fufficient   to   produce   a 
fmgle    proof    of    their    moderation    and    faimefs. 
Though,  by  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  there 

could 
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could  be  no  appeal  from  their  decifions ;  yet  upon  BOOK 
occafion   of  a   dead   body  being   found    buried    in      HI. 
the  houfe  of  Publius   Seltius,  a  man   of  patrician  y  r 
family,  and  of  the  decemvirate,   (and  which  dead  B.C.  449! 
body  was  produced  in  a  public  aflembly,  in  a  cafe 
as  clear  as  it  was  atrocious,)  Caius  Julius,  a  decem- 
vir,   alfo   commenced    a    criminal    procefs    againft 
Seftius,  and  appeared  before  the  people  as  profe- 
cutor   when  he  might    legally  have   fat  as  judge; 
departing  from  his  own  right,  that,  while  he  took 
away  from  the  power  of  the  magiftracy,  he  might 
add,  in  proportion,  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

XXXIV.  Whilft  the  higheft  and  the  loweft  alike 
experienced  this  prompt  execution  of  juftice,  impar- 
tial, as  if  didlated  by  an  oracle,  the  decemvirs  at  the 
fame  time  employed  themfelves  afliduoufly  in  framing 
the  laws ;  and  at  length,  after  people*s  expeditions 
had  been  raifed  to  the  utmoit  height,  they  produced 
for  public  infpedion  ten  tables ;  and  then,  fummon- 
ing  an  affembly  of  the  people,  after  praying  that 
"  it  might  prove  fortunate  and  advantageous,  and 
*'  happy  to  the  commonwealth,  to  themfelves,  and 
"  to  their  pofterity  ;'*  ordered  therp,  "  to  go  and 
"  read  the  laws  which  were  exhibited  ;  declared, 
*'  that  they  had  placed  the  rights  of  all  on  an  equal 
"  footing,  and  in  as  precife  a  manner  as  could  be  * 
*'  devifed  by  the  abilities  of  ten  men ;  but  that  the 
*'  underftandings  and  judgments  of  a  larger  number 
*'  might,  perhaps,  ftrike  out  improvements  :  defired 
*'  them  to  examine  rigoroufly  each  particular  in  their 
*'  own  minds,  canvals  it  in  converfation,  and  bring 
*'  it  to  public  difcuffion,  fliould  any  deficiency  or 
*'  excefs  appear  in  any  article.  They  were  re- 
**  folved,"  they  faid,  "  that  the  Roman  people  i, 
■"  fhould  be  bound  only  by  fuch  laws  as  the  whole [j' 
*'  community,  with  general  confent,  might  appear,  j 
**  not  fo  much  to  have  ratified,  when  propofed,  as  J 
**  to   have    propofed   from    themfelves."      When, 

VOL.  I.  T  according 
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BOOK  according  to  the  reports  of  the  people,  refpedklg 
III.      each  head    ot    the  laws,   they  appeared  fufficierr 

^rjj" corrcft,  then,  in  an  afl'ernbly  voting   by  centun^  , 

B  C  ^°^  were  ratified  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables,  which  even 
*  at  this  prefent  time,  after  all  which  have  been  added, 
continue  to  be  the  fource  of  all  our  jurifprudence, 
refpedUng  either  public  or  private  anairs.  It  waa 
afterwards  faid,  that  there  were  two  tables  wanting, 
and  that  by  the  addition  of  thefe,  a  body,  as  it  were, 
of  the  whole  Roman  law  might  be  completed.  The 
expedation  of  this,  when  the  day  of  eledion  ol 
officers  approached,  railed  a  wilh  that  decemvirs 
fhould  be  chofen  a  fecond  time ;  and  the  commons, 
befides  that  they  hated  the  name  of  confuls,  as 
much  as  they  did  that  of  Kings,  felt,  at  the  prelent, 
no  lofs  even  of  the  fupport  of  the  tribunes,  becaufe 
the  decemvirs  in  turn  allowed  an  appeal  to  their 
colleagues. 

XXXV.  But  when  the  artembly  for  elefting 
decemvirs  was  proclaimed  to  be  held  on  tKe  third 
market-day,  the  minds  of  many  were  fo  fired  with 
ambition  of  obtaining  the  office,  that  even  p^rfons  oi 
the  firlt  dignity  in  the  (late,  dreading,  I  fuppofe,  lefl 
if  it  Ihould  be  left  unoccupied  by  them,  an  opening 
might  be  given  for  improper  perfons  to  obtrude 
themfelves  in  a  poft  of  fuch  high  authority,  faUcited 
votes,  humbly  fuing  for  a  power,  the  eftabliflimeni 
of  which  they  had  with  their  utmoft  efforts  before 
oppofed,  and  from  thofe  fame  plebeians,  againft  the 
gratification  of  whofe  wifhes  they  had  hitherto  fc 
ftrenuoufly  contended.  Perfons  of  advanced  age, 
•ad  who  had  palled  through  dignified  ftations, 
thus  lowering  their  pride  to  hazard  a  conteft  of  this 
fort,  made  Appius  Claudius  redouble  his  exer- 
dons.  It  were  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
fhould  be  reckoned  among  the  decemvirs,  or  among 
the  candidates :  he  appeared  foraetimes  more  like 
a  perfon   petitioning    for,   than  one   who   was   in- 

vefted 
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vefted  with,  the  office  :  he  afperfed  the  charaders  of  b  O  O  K 
the  candidates  of  high  rank,  and  extolled  the  mod      III. 
infignificant  and  the  loweft.      Surrounded  by   the  ^TjT''""' 
Iciiii  and  Duilii,  who  had  been  tribunes,  he  buftled  g  ci^g* 
about  the  Forum,  and  through  their  means  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  the  commons ;  until  even  his  col- 
leagues,   who  till  that   time  had  been  entirely  at- 
tached to  his  interefts,  looked  on  him  with  amaze- 
ment, wondering  what  his  intentions  could  be.    They 
were  convinced,  that  there  was  no  lincerity  in  his 
profeffions ;    that  fuch  affability,  in  one  who  had 
always  evinced  a  haughty  mind,  could  not  be  with- 
out fome  interefted  views ;  that  lowering  himfelf  to 
the  common  level    in   this   extraordinary  manner, 
and  mixing  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  private  * 
citizens,  did  not   look  like  haite  to  quit  the  office, 
but  rather  like  feeking  for  means  to  be  continued  in 
it.      Not  daring,    however,    openly    to  oppofe  his 
wilhes,  they  endeavoured  to  balfle  his  efforts  by  a 
feeming  defire  to  griitify  him  ;  and  agreed  among 
theinfelves  to  appoint  him,  as  the  youngell  of  their 
body,    to  the  office  of    prefiding  at  the  election. 
This  was  an  artifice  to  prevent  his  returning  him- 
felf, which  no  one  had  ever  done,  e-\:Ccpt  in  the  cafe 
of  tribunes  of /the  people;  and,  even  there,  it  was 
deemed  a  moft  pernicious  precedent.     However,  he  ^ 
declared,    that,    with    the   favour  of    fortune,    he 
would  prefide  at  the  eledion ;  and  he  laid  hold  of 
the  intended  ob(tru£tion  to  his  defign,  as  the  lucky 
means  of  effeding  its  accomplilhment.     flaving,  by 
means  of  a  coalition  which  he  formed,  toiled  the 
j  pretenfions  of  the  two  Quintii,  Capitolinus  and  Cin- 
cinnatus ;  of  his  own  uncle  Caius  Claudius,  a  moft 
fteady  fupporter  of  the  caufe  of  the  nobility  ;  and  of 
other  citizens  of  the  fame  high  rank,  he  promoted  to 
the  decemvirate  perfons  of  very  inferior  condition  in 
llife.    And,  among  the  firft  raifed,  was  himfelf:  an 
iQ.  highly  difapproved  of  by  all  men  6f  honourable 
minds,    and   which  no  one   had  believed  that   he 
would  dare  to  be  guilty   of.     Together  with  him 

T   <t  were 
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BOOK  were  ele£led  Marcus  Cornelius  Maluginwifis,  Mai 

^'^-       cus  Sergius,  Lucius  Minucius,  Quimus  Fabius  Vibi 

Y  R  loi    ^^""'''>  Quintus  Paetilius,  Titus  Antonius   Mererids 

B.C.449.  ^^^^  Duilius,  Spurius  Oppius  Cornicen,  and   Ma 

nius  Rabuleius. 

XXXVI.  Now  the  ma(k,  ivhich  Appius  had  ai 
fumed,  fell  off.  He  began  to  live  according  to  hi 
natural  difpofition ;  and  to  form  his  new  colleague 
early  to  his  own  plan  of  proceeding,  before  the 
(hould  enter  on  the  adminiftration  of  their  offic< 
l^iey  held  daily  cabals,  remote  from  witnefles 
wherein,  being  furnifhed  with  fchemes  of  tyranny 
digefted  among  themfelves,  and  without  the  know 
ledge  of  any,  they  no  longer  diflfembled  their  arrc 
gance ;  became  difficult  oi  accefs,  morofe  to  fuc 
as  addrefled  them,  and  continued  this  behaviou 
Y.R.304.  until  the  ides  of  May,  the  then  ufual  time  for  cntei 
•^•44  •  ing  on  office.  At  the  beginning,  then,  of  thd 
magillracy,  they  dillinguifhed  the  very  firfl  day  c 
it  by  an  exhibition  which  excited  the  greateft  alarm 
for  whereas  the  former  decemvirs  had  obferved 
rule,  that  only  one  (hould  have  the  fafces,  and  tha 
this  emblem  r.\  royalty  fhould  pafs  in  rotation  witl 
them  all,  that  is,  to  each  in  his  turn,  but  thefe  un 
^  expededly  made  their  appearance,  attended  feverall 
by  twelve  fafces.  One  hundred  and  twenty  liftor 
filled  the  Forum,  and  carried  axes  bound  up  with  thof 
enfigns,  the  decemvirs  alleging  that,  as,  by  the  term 
of  their  appointment,  there  lay  not  any  appeal,  ther 
could  be  no  reafon  why  the  axe  (hould  be  takei 
away.  Thus  thefe  ten  magift rates  appeared  as  fl 
niany  Kings,  and  thus  they  multiplied  terrors,  not  onl; 
among  the  lower  clafTes,  but  among  the  principal  pa 
tricians ;  every  one  being  perfuaded,  that  they  wante< 
only  a  pretext  to  begin  the  work  of  death,  fo  tha 
ihould  any  one,  either  in  the  fenate,  or  in  a  meeting  0 
the  people,  utter  an  expreilion  favourable  to  liberty 
the  rods  and  axes  would  inftantly  be  got  ready,  tc 
ilrike  terror  into  the  reft.     For,  befides  that  there  wa; 
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no  hope  of  proteftion  from  the  people,  an  appeal  to  BOOK 
them  having  been  prohibited,  they  had,  by  agree-       ail- 
ment, alfo   prohibited   themfelves   from   interfering  y^^'~~ 
with  each  other's  decrees ;  whereas  the  former  de-  B.C.  448! 
cemvirs  had  allowed   their  decrees  to  be  amended 
by  an  appeal  to  a  colleague,  and   had  referred  to 
the   public  decifion,   feveral   matters   which   might 
feem  to  belong  to  their  own  jarifdiOion.     For  fome 
time   the   danger   feemed    to   threaten    equally   all 
ranks  of  men,  but  began,  by  degrees,  to  be  directed 
entirely  againlt  the  commons.     They  avoided  giving 
offence   to   the   patricians,  while   they   treated    the  • 
lower  ranks  \\ith  arbitrary  cruelty.     Intereft  having  .^ 
ufurped   in  their  breads  the  place  of  jullice,  they 
on  every  occafion    regarded  the   perfon,    not   the 
caufe.     Their   decifions   they  adjufted    privately  at 
home,    and    afterwards    pronounced   them    in   the 
Forum.     If  an  appeal  was  made  from  any  one  of    . 

i  them  to  his  colleagues,  the  treatment  he  met  from 

:  thofe   to  whom   he   appealed  was   always   fuch   as 
made   him   repent   of    not   having   abided   by   the 

1  former  fentence.     An  opinion  had  alfo  gone  abroad, 
though    without   known   authority,   that   they    had^ 

1  confpired  in  this  fcheme  of  iniquity,  not  merely 
for  the  prefent  year,  but  that  a  clandeftine  league 
had  been  Itruck  among  them,  and  ratified  by  an 
oath,  that  they  would  not  call  an  afferably  for  elec-^ 
tions,  but,  perpetuating  the  decemvirate,  keep  a 
lafting  hold  of  the  power  which  they  had  now  in 
their  hands. 

XXXVII.  The  plebeians  now  began  to  watch  the 
countenances  of  the  patricians;  and  though  they 
had  been  accultomed  to  dread  being  enllaved  by 
them,  and,  influenced  by  that  dread,,  had  brought 
the  commonwealth  into  its  prefent  fituationj  yet 
they  now  anxioufly  looked  to  thofe  patricians  for  fome 
ray  of  hope  which  might  guide  them  to  liberty.  The 
principal  of  thefe,  while  they  hated  the  decemvirs, 

T  3  bore 
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BOOK  bore   no   lefs   hatred   toward   the  '  , 

^^I«       thougli  they  did  not  approve  the  pi'  ^  e 

"JT^?      '  former,  thought  the  latter  fufFered  no  more  than  they 
b!c.448.  had  deferved  ;  and  had  no  inclination  to  give  aflift- 
ance  to  men  who,  through  their  intemperate  eager 
nefs  in  purfuit  of  liberty,  had  fallen  into  flavery.  On 
the  contrary,  they  heaped  injuries  on  them,  in  hope^ 
that,  being    thoroughly    difgulled    with  the  prefeffl 
ftate  of  afl'airs,  they  might  wifli  for  the  refloration  or 
the   former   government   by  confuls.     The  greater 
part  of  the  year  was  now    paft,  and  two  tables  o£, 
laws  had  been  added  to  ten  of  the  former  year ;  ^ 
that  there  was  not  any  circumftance,  if  thefe  la^^ff 
were  once  ratified  in  allembly  oi  the  centuries,  which 
could  make  the  now  form  of  government  neceffary 
to  the  commonwealth.     People   were  in   continual 
expectation  of  an  afiembly  being  called  for  the  elec- 
tion of  confuls,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  commons 
were  folely  employed  in  deviling  a  revival  of  that 
bulwark  of  liberty,  the  trifiunitian  ofhce,  which  had 
been  laid  afide  fo  long.     In  the  mean-time,  not  the 
lead  mention  was  made  of  an  elcdion,  and  the  de- 
cemvirs, who,  at  firft,  had  exhibited  themfelves  to 
the  commons,  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  their  favour, 
furrounded  by   men  who  had   been  tribunes,  now 
collected  about  them  crowds  of  young   patricians, 
^rhefe  eneompafled  every  tribunal ;  they  feized,  and 
drove  about  at  will,  the. commons  and  their  effects; 
the  mod  powerful  being  fure  of  fuccefs,  in  pofleffing 
himfelf  of  any  man's  property,  in  which  he  faw  any 
thing  defirable,  while  even  their  perfons  were  not 
fecure  from  injury.     Some  were  beaten  with  rods  ; 
others  felt  the  Itroke  of  the  axe  ;  in  a  word,  cruelty 
and  profit  went  hand  in  hand,  for  a  grant  of  his  effefts 
to  fome  of  their  partizans  ever  followed  the  execution 
of  the  owner.     The  young  nobility,  corrupted  by 
fuch   bribes,   not  only  declined   making  oppofition 
to  the  injuflice,  but  openly  demonflrated  that  they 

preferred 
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preferred  the  indulgence  of  their  own  licentioufnefs  BOOK 
to  the  eftabliihment  of  the  general  liberty.  ^  ^^^' 

XXXVIII.    The  ides  of  May  came.    The  offices  Y.R.305. 
of  the  flate  not  having  been  filled  up  by  eledion,  ^•^-  447- 
men,  inverted  with  no  public  character,  made  their 
appearance  as  decemvirs,    retaining    flill  the  fame 
fpirit  to  enforce  their  authority,  and  the  fame  em- 
blems   to    fupport   the   fplendor    of    their    flation. 
This  was  held  the  height  of  arbitrary  government, 
and  the  lofs  of  liberty  was  deplored  as  irrecoverable. 
No  one  champion  flood  forth  in  its  caufe,  nor  was 
there  a  profpeO;   of   any  fuch  appearing :    fo  that 
the  people   not    only   funk  into  defpondence,    but 
began  to  be  defpifed  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
who  thought  it  would  refled  fhame  on  themfelves, 
if  a  ftate  which  had  forfeited  its  own  liberty,  ftiould 
be  allowed  to  retain  its  dominion  over  others.     The 
Sabines,  with  a  numerous  army,  made  an  irruption 
into     the    Roman   territories  j    and,    having   fpred 
devaftation  through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
collefted,  without   lofs,  a  great   booty  of  men  and 
cattle,   they  recalled  their  forces  from  the  various 
parts  in  which  they  were  difperfed,  and  pitched  their 
camp  at  Eretum,  grounduig   their  hopes  on  the  dif- 
fenfions  at  Rome,  which  they  trufted  would  prevent 
the  raifmg  of  troops.      Befides   the   couriers  that 
arrived,    the  country-people,    flying  into    the  city, 
caufed  a  general  alarm.     The  decemvirs  held  a  con- 
fultation  on  the  meafures  neceifary  to  be  taken  ;  and, 
while  they  were  left  deftitute  of  fupport  on  every 
fide,  being  equally  detefted  by  the  patricians  and  the 
commons,    another    circumftance   occurred    which 
aggravated  their  fears   by  prefenting  an  additional 
danger  to  their  view  ;   the  iEquans  on  the  oppofite 
fide  had  encamped  in  the  diilrid  of  Algidura,  and 
ambafladors,  who '  came  from  Tufculum  to  requeft 
afliftance,  brought  accounts,  that  their  lands  were 
ravaged  by  detachments  from  thence.  The  decemvirs 
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BOOK  were  fo  thoroughly  frightened,  on  finding  ihc  city 
in.      furrounded  by  two  enemies  at  once,  that  they  deter- 

'-     ^        mined  to  have  recourfe  to  the  advice  of  the  fenate; 

b!c  447  2iccordingIy  they  ordered  the  fenators  to  be  fum- 
moned  to  a  meeting,  though  they  well  knew  what 
a  ftorm  of  public  refcntment  threatened  to  break 
upon  thenifelvcs ;  that  all  men  would  heap,  on  their 
heads,  the  blame  of  the  devadations  of  the  country, 
and  of  all  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  encom- 
palftd  ;  and  that,  on  thefe  grounds,  attempts  would 
be  made  to  deprive  them  ot  their  office,  if  they  did 
not  firmly  unite  in  the  fupport  of  their  caufe ;  and, 
by  enforcing  their  authority  with  feverity,  on  a  few 
of  the  mod  intra^able  tempers,  reprefs  the  forward- 
nefs  ot  others.  "When  the  voice  of  the  crier  was 
heard  in  the  Forum,  fummoning  the  fenators  to 
attend  the  decemvirs  in  the  fcnate-houfe,  it  excited 
no  lefs  wonder  than  if  it  were  a  matter  entirely 
new ;  "  what  could  have  happened  now,"  the 
people  faid,  "  that  thofe  who  had,  for  a  long  time 
*'  pall,  laid  afide  the  cuftom  of  confulting  the 
*'  fenate,  Ihould  now  revive  it  ?  But  they  might, 
*'  no  doubt,  thank  the  war,  and  their  enemies,  for 
*'  any  thing  being  done  that  was  formerly  ufual 
"  with  them  as  a  free  Hate."  They  looked  about 
the  Forum  for  fenators,  yet  could  hardly  difcover 
one.  They  then  turned  their  eyes  to  the  fenate- 
houfe,  remarking  the  folitude  which  appeared  round 
the  decemvirs,  who,  on  their  part,  attributed  the 
non-attendance  of  the  fummoned  to  the  general 
deteftation  of  their  government  ;  while  the  commons 
found  a  reafon  for  it,  in  the  want  of  authority  in 
private  perfons  to  convene  them,  obferving  at  the 
fame  time,  that  a  head  was  now  formed  for  thofe  who 
"wifhed  for  the  recovery  of  libert)-,  if  the  people 
generally  would  let  their  endeavours  accompany  thofe 
of  the  fenate ;  and  if,  as  the  fathers  refufed  to 
attend  in  fenate,  they  Ihould  in  like  manner  refufe 
to  enlifl.     Such  were  the  general  topics  of  difcourfe 

among 
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among  the  commons ;  while  of  the  fenators,  there  BOOK 
was  fcarcely  one  in  the  Forum,  and  very  few  in  the  II I- 
city.  Difgufted  with  the  times,  they  had  retired  to  ^  n ' 
their  country -feats ;  and,  being  deprived  of  their  B^ci^^. 
fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  public  bufinefs, 
attended  folely  to  their  private  affairs  ;  thinking,  that, 
by  removing  to  a  diftance  from  the  meeting  and  con- 
verfe  of  their  tyrannic  mafters,  they  were  out  of* 
the  reach  of  ill-treatment.  Not  meeting  according 
to  fummons,  apparitors  were  difpatched  to  all  their 
houfes,  to  levy  the  penalties,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  difcover  whether  their  non-attendance  was  owing 
to  defign :  and  thefe  brought  back  an  account  that 
the  members  of  the  fenate  were  in  the  country. 
This  gave  lefs  pain  to  the  decemvirs,  than  if  they 
had  heard  that  they  were  in  town,  and  refufed  to 
obey  their  commands.  They  then  gave  orders,  that 
every  one  of  them  fhould  be  fummoned,  and  pro- 
claimed a  meeting  of  the  fenate  on  the  day  following, 
when  the  members  aifembled  in  much  greater  num- 
bers than  the  decemvirs  themfelver.  had  hoped. 
This  raifed  a  fulpicion  in  the  minds  of  the  commons, 
that  the  fenators  had  defer  ted  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
fince  they  had  paid  obedience,  as  to  a  legal  fummons, 
to  the  order  of  men  whofe  office  had  expired',  ftid 
who,  except  fo  far  as  force  prevailed,  were  nothing 
more  than  private  citizens. 

XXXIX.  But,  by  all  accounts,  they  (hewed  more 
obedience  in  coming  to  the  houfe,  than  fervility  in 
deliverhig  their  fentiments.  It  is  related,  that  after 
Appius  Claudius  had  propofed  the  bufmefs  to  be 
confidered,  and  before  the  opinions  were  demanded 
in  order,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  occafioned  a  great 
ferment,  by  infilling  on  being  allowed  to  fpeak  on 
the  Hate  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and,  when  the 
decemvirs  endeavoured  to  prevent  him,  by  declaring, 
that  he  would  go  out  and  apply  to  the  commons.  It 
is    likewife   faid    that    Marcus    Horatius   Barbatiis 
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BOOK  entered  the  lifts  with  no  lefs  boldnefs,  calling  them 
'  ten  Tarquinii,  and  putting  them  in  minti.  '  ;ie 
'  Valerii  and  Iloratii  were  among  the  loi  iii 

'  effcdling  the  expiilfion  of  the  Kings.     Nor  was  it 

•  the  title  nacrely,  which  had  then  given  [.       '    fo 

•  much  offence ;  for  it  was  one  which  was  ,  .y 
'  applied  to  Jupiter,  one  which  had  been  applied  to 

•  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
'•  princes  his  fucceifors  ;  and  which  was  flill  retained 
'  in  the  religious  inftitutions,  and  even  confidered 

as  material  to  the  performance  of  the  facred  rites. 
It  was  the  haughtinefs,  the  violence  of  I'arquin, 
which    then   filled  them   with   abhorrence ;    and 
if  thefe  were  not  to  be  borne,  in  a  perfon  who 
was,  at  the  time,  a  King,  and  the  fon  of  a  King, 
who  would  bear  them  in  fo  many  private  citizens  ? 
Let  them  take  care,  left,  by  forbidding  men  to 
fpeak    with   freedom    in  the   fenatc-houfe,    they 
might  oblige  them   to  utter  thc*ir  fentiments   in 
another  place.     Nor  did   he  fee  how  he,  in  his 
private  capacity,  had  lefs  right  to  call  the  people 
to  an  aflembly,  than  they,  to  convene  the  fenate. 
Let  them  try,  whenever  they  chofe,  how  much 
more  fortibly  a  fenfe  of  injuries  would  operate  in 
vindication  of  liberty,  than  ambition  in  retaining 
ufurped  authority.     They  had  propofed  the  Sa- 
bine war  as  the  bufincfs  to  be  confidered  :  as  if  the 
Roman   people  had  any  more  important  war  on 
their   hands,    than   againft    thofe,    who,    having 
been  created  for  the  purpofe  of   framing   laws, 
had  left  no  law  remaining  in  the  ftate ;  who  had 
aboliftied  eleclions ;  aboUfhed  annual  magiftrates  ; 
aboliftied  the  regular  changing  of  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate,  the  only  means  of  preferring  the  balance 
of  liberty ;  who,  ftanding  in  the  rank  of  private 
citizens,    kept   pofleflion   of   the   fafces    and   of 
regal  fovereignty.      After  the  expulfion  of  the 
Kings,    there  were  patrician  magiftrates;    after- 
wards,  on  the  feceflion  of   the  commons,   ple- 
beian magiftrates  were  created.     Of  which  party 
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"  were  the  decemvirs  ?"  he  afked,   "  Were  they  of  BOOK 

"  the  popular  party  ?     In  what  bufinefs  did   they       HI- 

"  ever  look  for   the  concurrence  of  the   people  ?  ^Tw^'""^ 

"  Were  they  of  that  of  the  nobility  ?  who,  during  B.C.  447. 

"  almoft  a  whole  year,  never  held  a  meeting  of  the 

"  fenate ;  and,  now,  hold  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 

*'  people  are  not  allowed  to  fpeak  of  the  ftate  of  the 

"  commonwealth.     Let  them  not  rely  too  much  on 

"  the  timidity  of  their  fellows ;  for  men  feel  more 

"  fcnfibly  the  weight  of  prefent  fuiferings,  than  of 

"  fuch  as  exift  only  in  apprehenfion.** 

XL.  While  Horatius  was  exclaiming  in  this 
manner,  and  the  decemvirs  knew  not  how  either  to 
gratify  their  anger,  or  to  pafs  over  the  provocation, 
nor  could  judge  how  the  bufinefs  would  end,  Caius 
Claudius,  uncle  to  Appius,  addrelled  him  in  a 
fpeech,  fraught  with  intreaties  rather  than  reproaches  ; 
befought  him  by  the  (hade  of  his  own  brother, 
the  decemvir's  father,  "  to  pay  more  regard  to  the 
"  rights  of  that  civil  fociety  in  which  he  was  bom, 
"  than  to  a  confederacy,  formed  on  the  moil 
"  flagitious  principles.  This  he  requeued,  more 
*'  earneftly  on  Appius*s  account,  than  even  on  that 
"  of  the  commonwealth  ;  for  the  commonwealth 
"  would,  doubtlels,  be  abundantly  able  to  allert  its 
"  own  rights,  in  fpite  of  any  refinance  which  the 
"  then  maglftrates  could  make;  but  that,  as  great 
"  contefts  generally  excited  great  animofities,  he 
"  could  not,  without  horror,  think  of  what  might  be 
'*  the  confequence."  Although  the  decemvirs  had 
refufed  liberty  to  fpeak  on  any  fubje6l,  but  the  bufinefs 
which  they  had  propofed,  yet  fuch  was  rheir  refpedl 
for  Claudius,  that  they  did  not  interrupt  him  ;  he 
proceeded  therefore  in  his  difcourfe,  which  he  con- 
cluded, with  moving  a  refolution,  that  no  decree 
of  the  fenate  fhould  be  pafl'ed.  This  was  confidered 
by  every  one,  as  importing  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  Claudius,    they  were  but   private   citizens,  and 

many 
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BOOK  many  of  the  confulars  cxprefTed  their  approbation 
m-  Another  meafiire  was  propofed,  more  harfh  in 
Y  o"  ~^  appearance,  but  much  lefs  efTicacious  ;  it  was,  to  order 
B.C. 44^.  the  patricians  to  aflemble  and  appoint  an  interrex 
for  that  the  pafling  of  any  refolution  would  be  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  perfons,  who  convened  the 
fenate,  were  invefled  with  fome  office  ;  whereas  the 
member,  who  recommended  that  no  refolution  (hould 
pafs,  meant  thereby  to  declare  them  private  citizens. 
When  the  caufe  of  the  decemvirs  was  thus  finking 
into  ruin,  Lucius  Cornelius  Malugincnfis,  brother  to 
Marcus  Cornelius  the  decemvir,  having  been  pur- 
pofely  referved  from  among  the  confulars  to  clofe 
the  debate,  under  the  pretence  of  anxiety  about  the 
war,  fupported  his  brother  and  his  colleagues  tiius  : 
**  He  wondered,"  he  faid,  "  by  what  fatality  it 
**  happened,  that  thofe,  who  had  been  themfelves 
*'  candidates  for  the  decemvirate,  were  the  perfons 
**  who,  either  as  fecondaries  or  principals,  waged 
**  this  attack  on  the  decemvirs ;  and  why  they 
"  (hould  now,  at  this  particular  time,  when  the 
"  enemy  were  juft,  at  the  gates,  take  fuch  pains  to 
'*  fow  diflenfion  Jlmong  the  citizens  ;  while  during 
**  fo  many  months,  wherein  the  attention  of  the  (late 
"  had  been  difengaged,  no  one  ever  made  it  a 
**  matter  of  difpute,  whether  thofe,  who  held  the 
"  adminiftration  of  the  government,  were  legal 
*'  magiftrates  or  not ;  unlefs  it  were  becaufe  they 
'*  fuppofed,  that,  in  a  (late  of  confufion,  their  con- 
"  du6l  would  not  be  fo  eafily  feen  through.  How- 
'*  ever,  it  was  highly  improper  in  any  one  to  attempt 
"  to  prejudice  a  caufe  of  that  magnitude,  while  men's 
"  minds  were  occupied  by  more  urgent  concern*, 
*'  It  was  his  opinion,  then,  that  the  plea  urged  by 
"  Valerius  and  Horatius,  that  the  office  of  decemvirs 
*'  had  expired  on  the  ides  of  May,  (hould  be  taken 
**  into  confideration,  and  difcuflfed  by  the  fenate, 
"  when  the  wars  with  which  they  were  then  threat- 
**  ened  (hould  be  brought  to  a  conclufion,  and  tran- 

"  quillity 
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"  quilHty  reftored  to  the  ftate :  that  Appius  Claudius  BOOK 

"  Ihould  confider  himfelf  as  having  now  received       HI- 

**  fufficient  notice,  that  he  muft  be  ready  to  give  an  '~    '' 

"  account  of  the  proceedings   of  the   affembly    in  -g^c.  447! 

"  which  he,  in  quality  of  decemvir,  had  prefided, 

"  and  in  which  the  decemvirs  were  elected,  whe- 

"  ther  they  were  appointed  for  one  year,  or  until 

"  the  laws,  then   wanting,   fliould  be   ratified.     It 

*'  was  alfo  his  opinion,  that,  for  the  prefent,  every 

"  other   bufmefs,  except  the   war,  fhould   be   laid 

*'  afide ;  and  that,  if  they  imagined  that  the  reports 

"  concerning  it  were   propagated  without   fouuda- 

"  tion,  and  that  not  only  the  couriers,  but  the  Tuf- 

"  culan  ambafladors,  had  conveyed  falfe  intelligence, 

"  then  that  fcouts  Ihould  be  difpatched  to  procure 

"  more  certain  information ;  but  that,  if  they  gave ' 

"  credit  to  the  couriers  and  the  ambafladors  in  that 

"  cafe,  troops  fhould  be  levied  without  delay,  and 

"  the  decemvirs  fhould  lead  armies  to  whatever  places 

*'  each  fhould  think,  proper.     He  repeated,  that  no 

"  other  bufmefs  ought  to  take  place,  until  this  was 

"  difpofed  of." 

XLI.  This  refolution  was  carried,  on  a  divifion, 
by  means  of  the  young  patricians.  Valerius  and 
Horatius  then,  with  greater  vehemence,  renewed  their 
efforts,  and  loudly  demanded  permiflion  to  fpeak  more 
particularly  on  the  ftate  of  the  commonwealth,  de- 
claring, that  "  if  by  a  faction  they  were  prevented 
"  from  delivering  their  fentimenis  in  the  fenate,  they 
"  would  appeal  to  the  people ;  for  that  private  men 
"  had  no  right  to  hinder  them  from  Ipcaking,  either 
"  in  the  fenate  houfe,  or  in  a  general  affembly,  nor 
*'  would  they  give  way  to  thofe  men*s  imaginary 
"  fafces//  Appius  then,  thinking  the  juncture  fo 
cridcal,  that  the  authority  of  the  decemvirate  muft 
be  overpowered,  unlefs  the  violence  of  their  oppofers 
were  refilled  with  an  equal  degree  of  boldnefs,  called 
out,  that  "  whoever  uttered  a  fentence,  except  on  the 
'*  bufmefs  propofed,  fhould  have  caufe  to  repent ;" 

and. 
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BOOK  and,  on  Valerius  infixing  that  he  would  not  be  filenced 
,    ^^^-       by  a  private  citizen,  ordered  a  lidor  to  advance: 
y.R.305    Valerius,  from  the  door  of  the  fenate-houfe,  implored 
B.C.  447.  the  protcdion  of  the  citizens;  when  Lucius  Cornelius, 
embracing  Appius,  through  concern  for  an  effed  fo 
different  from  what  he  intended,  put  a  flop  to  the 
contefl,  and  procured  Valerius  ]  ""         >  fay  what 

he  chofe.     This  producing  non     _^       .       I  words  in 
favour  of  liberty,  the  decemvirs  carried  their  poinr 
and  even  the  confulars  and   eltier   patricians,  from 
inveterate  hatred  to  the  tribuniiian  office,  which  they 
fuppofed  the  people  wifhed  for  with   much  more 
eagemefs  than  for  the  confular  government,  would 
have  been  rather  better  pleafed  that  the  decemvirs 
themfelves  (hould,  at  fome  future  time,  voluntarily 
refign  their  office,  than  that,  through  means  of  the 
indignation  of  the  public  againfl  them,  the  commons 
fhould  rife  again  to  confequenee.     ITiey  hoped,  too, 
that  if,  by  gentle  management,  the  confular  govern- 
ment (hould  be  reflored,  without  the  turbulent  inter- 
pofition  of  the  populace,  they  might,  either  by  the 
intervention  of  wars  or  by  the  moderation  of  the 
confuls  in  the  exercife  of  their  authority,  induce  the 
commons   to   forget   their  tribunes.     No  objeQion 
being  made  by  the  patricians,  a  levy  was  proclaimed, 
and    the  young  men,  tlitar'  being  no   appeal  from- 
the   prefent  government,  anfwered  to  their  names. 
When   the   legions   were  filled  up,  the  decemvirs 
fettled  among  themfelves,  who  fhould  go  out  with 
the  troops,  and  who  command  the  feveral  armies. 
The  leading  men  among  the  decemvirs  were  Quintus 
Fabius  and  Appius  Claudius.     It  was  evident  that 
there  would  be  a  greater  war  at  home  than  abroad. 
The  violence  of  Appius  was  thought  the  better  cal- 
culated for  fuppreffing  commotions  in  the  city,  as 
the  difpofition  of  Fabius  had  long  been  confidered 
as  rather  wanting  in  good  purfuits,  than  ftrenuous  in 
bad ;  yet  this  man,  hitherto  highly  diftinguifhed  both 
in  civil  and  military  condud,  was  fo  entirely  changed 

by 
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by  his  office  of  decemvir  and  the  example  of  his  col-  BOOK 
leagues,  that  he  now  chofe  rather  to  be  Hke  Appius,       HI. 
than  like  himfelf.     To  him  was  given  in  charge  the  '    ^    -^ 
war  againfl  the  Sabines  ;  and,  along  with  him,  were  g'c  Iat* 
fent  his  colleagues  Maniu^J^buleius  and  Quintus 
Paetilius.     Marcus  CTrnelm^was  fent  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Algidum,   with  Lucius  Minutius,  Titus  An- 
tonius,  Caefo  Duihus,  and  Marcus  Sergius,  and  it  was 
determined  that  Spurius  Appius  (hould  aflifl  Appius        * 
Claudius  in  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  city, 
where  they  fhould  have  full  authority,  as  if  all  the 
decemvirs  were  prefent. 

XLII.  Public  affairs  were  conducted  with  no  better 
■fuccefs  in  war  than  at  home.  In  this,  the  leaders 
were  no  farther  to  blame,  than  for  having  rendered 
themfelves  odious  to  their  countrymen  ;  in  other 
refpecls,  the  fault  lay  entirely  in  the  foldiery,  who, 
rather  than  that  any  enterprize  fhould  fucceed 
under  the  condud  and  aufpices  of  the  decemvirs, 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  overcome,  to  the  difgrace 
of  both.     The  armies  were  routed,  both  by  the  Sa-  , 

bines  at  Eretum,  and  by  the  iEquans  in  the  country         jf  X 
of    Algidum.    From  Eretum    the   troops    made   a  C^ 

retreat  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  fortified  a  camp 
nearer  to  the  city,  on  a  high  ground,  between  Fidense  . 
and  Cruftumeria,  and,  being  purfued  by  the  enemy, 
would  not  rilk  a  battle  on  equal  ground,  but 
provided  farther  faiety  by  the  nature  of  the  place 
and  a  rampart,  not  by  valour  and  arms.  In  the 
country  of  Algidum  greater  difgrace  and  greater 
lofs  were  fuflained  :  even  the  camp  was  taken ; 
and  the  foldiers,  deprived  of  ail  their  utenfils, 
betook  themfelves  to  Tufculum,  depending,  for 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  on  the  good  faith  and  com- 
pafTion  of  their  hefts,  who,  on  this  occafion,  did  not 
difappoint  their  expedations.  Such  terrifying  accounts 
were  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  fenate,  dropping 
II  the 
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BOOK  the  profccution  of  their   hatred   to    the  irs, 

III-      pafled  an  order,  that  watches  (hould  be  -         ;i  the 
Y  ^'      '  city  ;  commanded  all,  who  were  of  an  age  to  bear 
B.'c.li?!  iirms,  to  mount  guard  on  tlie  ^    "       nd  to  form  oui- 
poRs  before  the  gates ,^r4)^ey  <>  iced  a  lupply  of 

arms  to  be  carried  to  TuTculurrf ;  that  the  decemvirs 
fhould  come  down  from  the   citadel   of  TuT    ' 
and  keep  their  troops  encamped  ;  and  that  thi 
camp  (hould  be  removed  from  Fidenac  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  to  the  end  that  the  ent  i        '    ling 
themfelves  attacked  at  home,  might  be  dei  lom 

operations  againft  the  city. 

XLIII.  To  the  calamities  inflided  by  the  enemy, 
the  decemvirs  added  two  moft  flagitious  deeds,  one 
at  home,  and  the  other  in  the  army.  In  the  army 
which  aded  againft  the  Sabines,  a  perfon,  called  Lu- 
cius Siccius,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  averfion 
from  the  decemvirs,  and  having  frequently,  in  private 
converfation  with  the  common  foldiers,  made  mention 
of  a  feceflion,  and  of  elefting  tribunes,  they  fent 
him  on  a  party  of  obfervation,  to  choofe  ground  for 
a  camp,  and  gave  inftrudions  to  the  men  whom*they 
fent  to  attend  on  the  expedition,  that  they  fhould  fall 
upon  him  in  fome  convenient  place,  and  put  him  to 
death.  He  did  not  fall  unrevenged  ;  for,  though 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  he  ftood  on  his  defence  ;  and 
being  poflefled  of  extraordinary  perfonal  ftrength, 
and  of  fpirit  equal  to  his  ftrength,  he  flew  feveral  of 
the  aflfaflins.  The  reft,  on  the  return,  gave  out  in  the 
camp,  that  they  had  fallen  into  an  ambufli,  and  that 
Siccius  was  loft,  after  fighting  with  great  bravery 
and  fome  of  the  foldiers  with  him.  At  firft  this 
ftory  was  believed  :  but  afterwards,  a  cohort,  which 
went,  with  permifllon  of  the  decemvirs,  to  bury  thofe 
who  had  fallen,  obferving  that  none  of  them  were  ftrip 
ped  ;  that  Siccius,  with  his  arms,  lay  in  the  middle 
with  the  feces  of  all  the  others  turned  towards  him, 

while 
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while  not  a  trace  could  be  found  of  the  enemy  BOOK 
having  retreated  from  thence ;  they  brought  back       HI. 
the  body,    with  an  account  that  he  was  evidently  ^TT' 
flain  by^his  own  men.     The  camp  was  now  filled  ^  ^^^^i 
with  indignation ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  Siccius 
fhould  be  carried  direftly  to  Rome,  which  would 
have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  decemvirs, 
as  fpeedily  as  poflible,    buried  him   with    military 
honours,  at  the  public  expence.     His  funeral  was 
attended  with   great  grief  of  the  foldiery,   and  a 
general  belief  of  guilt  in  the  decemvirs. 

XLIV.  There  followed,  in  the  city,  another  atro- 
cious proceeding,  which  took  its  rife  from  lufl,  and 
was  not  lefs  tragical  in  its  confequences  than  that 
which,  through  the  injured  chaftity  and  violent 
death  of  Lucretia,  had  occafioned  the  expulfion  of 
the  Tarquinii  from  the  throne  and  the  city  ;  fo  that 
the  government  of  the  decemvirs  not  only  ended  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  Kings,  but  was  loft 
through  the  fame  caufe.  Appius  Claudius  was 
inflamed  with  a  criminal  paflion  towards  a  young 
woman  of  plebeian  rank.  The  father  of  this  young 
woman,  Lucius  Virginius,  held  an  honourable  raiUK 
among  the  centurions,  in  the  camp  near  Algidum, 
a  man  of  exemplary  good  conduft,  both  as  a  foldier 
and  a  citizen,  and  by  the  fame  principles  were 
the  behaviour  of  his  wife,  and  the  education  of  his 
family  regulated.  He  had  betrothed  his  daughter 
to  Lucius  Icilius,  who  had  been  tribune,  a  man  of 
fpirit,  and  of  approved  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  the 
commons.  This  maiden,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  Appius,  burning  with 
defire,  had  attempted  to  feduce  by  bribes  and  pro- 
mifes ;  but,  finding  every  avenue  to  his  hopes  barred 
by  modefty,  he  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  vio- 
lence. He  gave  inftru6lions  to  Marcus  Claudius, 
one  of  his  dependents,   that  he  Ihould  claim  the 

VOL.  I.  u  young 
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BOOK  young  woman  as  his  flavc,  and  not  fubmit  to  any 
HI.  demand  which  Oiould  be  made,  of  her  being  lef*  ' 
y  j^^^  liberty  until  the  decifion  of  the  fuit,  thinking  : 
B.C. 447.  ^^^  abfence  of  the  damfel's  father  afforded  the  iiltelt 
opportunity  for  the  injury  which  he  meditated.  Ai 
Virginia  came  into  the  Forum,  (for  the  fchools  oi 
learning  were  held  there  in  ftieds,)  this  miniftei 
of  the  decemvir's  lufl  laid  his  hand  on  her,  and 
affirming  that  "  (he  was  a  flave,  and  born  of  a 
*'  woman  who  was  his  flave,**  ordered  her  to  follow 
him  ;  threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  drag  her  away 
by  force.  While  the  girl  ftood  motionlefs  through 
fright  and  afloniffiment,  a  crowd  was  colleded  by 
the  cries  of  her  nuife,  who  implored  the  protect  •" 
of  the  citizens.  The  popular  names  of  her  fat 
Virginius,  and  her  fpoufe  Icilius,  were  heard  on 
every  fide.  Their  acquaintances  were  engaged  in 
favour  of  the  maiden,  by  their  regard  for  them  ; 
and  the  multitude  in  general,  by  the  heinoufnefs  oi 
the  proceeding.  She  was  now  fecured  from  violence, 
when  the  claimant  faid,  "  there  was  no  occafion  foi 
**  raifing  a  mob,  he  was  proceeding  by  law,  not  by 
**  force,**  and  fummoned  the  maiden  to  a  court  oi 
juflice.  She  being  advilbd,  by  thofe  who  appeared 
in  her  favour,  to  follow  him,  they  arrived  at  the 
tribunal  of  Appius.  The  claimant  rehearfed  the 
concerted  farce  before  the  judge,  alleged  that  "  the 
*'  girl  was  bom  in  his  houfe,  and  had  been  clan. 
"  deftinely  removed  from  thence  to  that  of  Vir. 
*'  ginius,  her  fuppofed  father ;  that  of  this  he  had 
"  fufllcient  evidence,  and  would  prove  it  even  tc 
"  the  fatisfadion  of  Virginius  himfelf,  the  prin- 
*'  cipal  fufferer  in  the  cafe ;  and  it  was  reafonable," 
he  added,  "  that  in  the  mean-time,  the  fervanl 
*'  fhould  remain  in  the  cuflody  of  her  mafter.*' 
The  advocates  for  Virginia,  pleading  that  Virginius 
was  abfent  on  bufinefs  of  the  flate,  and  would, 
were  notice  fent  him,    attend  in  two  days*  time, 

and 
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and  that  it  was  unreafonable  that  a  fuit  concerning  BOOK 
his  child  fhould  be  carried  on  in  his  abfence,  de-       HI. 
manded  of  Appius  to  adjourn  all  proceedings  in  the  -^"^''""^ 
caufe,  until  the  father's  arrival ;  that,  in  conformity  jj.C.iTI.' 
to  the  law  which  he  himfelf  had  framed,  he  (hould 
leave  her  in  the  mean-time  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
liberty ;  and  not  fufFer  a  young  woman  of  ripe  age 
to  encounter  the  hazard  of  her  reputation,  before  the 
cafe  of  her  freedom  was  determined. 

XLV.  Appius  prefaced  his  decree  with  obferving 
that  "  the  very  law,  which  Virginius*s  friends  held 
"  out  as  the  foundation  of  their  demand,  was  a 
"  proof  how  much  he  was  inclined  to  favour  liberty : 
"  however,  that  law  coidd  afford  no  firm  fecurity  to  " 

"  liberty,  if  it  were  not^^ariable  in  the  tenor  of  its 
"  operation,  without  regard  either  to  caufes  or  per- 
**  fons.  In  the  cafe""  of  thofe  who,  from  fervitude, 
**  claimed  a  right  to  freedom,  the  privilege  mentioned 
*'  was  allowed,  becaufe  any  citizen  can  ad  in  their 
''  behalf  5  but  in  the  cafe  of  her,  who  was  in  the  hands 
*'  of  her  father,  there  was  no  other  perfon  to  whom 
"  the  owner  fliould  yield  the  cuftody  of  her.  It 
"  was,  therefore,  his  determination,  that  the  father 
"  fhould  be  fent  for ;  that,  in  the  mean-time,  the 
"  claimant  fhould  fuffer  no  lofs  of  his  right,  but 
"  fhould  take  the  maiden  into  his  cullody,  and 
**  give  fecurity  for  her  appearance,  on  the  arrival 
**  of  him  who  was  alleged  to  be  her  father.** 
Whilft  all  murmured  againft  the  injuflice  of  this 
decree,  though  not  one  had  courage  to  oppofe  it, 
Publius  Numitorius,  the  maiden's  uncle,  and  Icilius, 
her  betrothed  fpoufe,  arrived  at  the  fpot.  The  crowd 
having  readily  made  way  for  them,  becaufe  they 
were  of  opinion,  that,  if  any  thing  could  flop  the 
proceedings  of  Appius,  it  would  be  the  interference 
of  Icilius,  the  liftc^;  called  out,  that  "  fentence  was 
**  paffed ;"  and,  on  Icilius  making  loud  remon- 
ftrances,  ordered  him  to  retire.     Even  a  cool  tem- 
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BOOK  per  would  have  been  inflamed  by  fuch  grofs  111- 
^^^;  treatment ;  Icilius  faid,  "  Appius,  you  mufl  drive 
y  R  «oc  "  "^^  hence  with  the  fword,  before  you  fhali  accom- 
^.C^-j.  "  pliih,  in  filence,  what  you  wifli  to  be  con- 
"  cealed.  This  young  woman  I  intend  to  wed,  r  ' 
'*  exped  to  find  in  her  a  lawful  and  a  chafte  v. 
**  Call  together  then  even  all  the  liclors  of  youi 
"  colleagues,  order  the  rods  and  axes  to  be  goi 
"  ready :  the  fpoufe  of  Icilius  (hull  not  remain  in 
*'  any  other  place  than  her  father's  houfe.  Though 
**  you  have  taken  from  us  the  protedion  of  tribunes 
"  and  an  appeal  to  the  Roman  people,  the  two  bul 
"  warks  which  fecured  our  liberty,  yet  there  haj 
*'  been  no  grant  made,  to  your  luft  of  abfolute 
"  dominion  over  our  wives  and  daughters.  Ven 
"  your  fury  on  our  perfons  and  our  lives;  lei 
"  chaflity,  at  Icalt,  find  fafety.  If  any  violence  u 
"  offered  to  her,  I  Ihall  appeal  for  fuccour  to  th( 
**  citizens  now  prefent,  in  behalf  of  my  fpoufe 
*'  Virginias  will  appeal  to  the  foldiers  in  behalf  of  hi 
"  only  daughter  ;  and  all  of  us  to  the  gods,  and  tc 
"  all  mankind:  nor  (hall  you  ever  carry  that "^ fen 
**  tence  into  efFed,  while  we  have  life  to  prevent  it 
"  I  charge  you,  Appius,  confider  again  and  agsim  tc 
**  what  lengths  you  are  proceeding :  let  Virginius 
**  when  he  comes,  determine  what  meafures  he  wil 
"  purfue  in  regard  to  his  daughter  ;  only  of  this  '. 
*'  would  have  him  aflured,  that  if  he  fubmits  to  thi 
"  man's  claim  of  obtaining  the  cuftody  of  her',^  h< 
"  muft  feek  another  match  for  his  daughter :  as  foi 
'*  me,  in  vindication  of  the  liberty  of  my  fpoufe 
"  I  will  forfeit  my  life  fooner  than  my  honour." 

XLVI.  The  paflions  of  the  multitude  were  nov 
raifed,  and  there  was  every  fign  of  a  violent  conted 
enfuing.  The  li£tors  had  gathered  round  Icilius,  bui 
proceeded,  however,  no  farther  than  threats,  wher 
Appius  faid,  "  that  the  defence  of  Virginia  was  noi 
"  the  motive  which  aduated  Icilius ;  but,  turbuleni 

«  b] 
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"  by  nature,  and  breathing,  at  that  inftant,  the  fpirit  BOOK 
"  of  the  tribunefliip,  he  was  feeking  an  occafion  of  III. 
"  fedition.  He  would  not,  however,  at  that  time,  ^TT''""^ 
"  give  him  matter  to  work  on:  but,  in  order  to  jjc  1^7 
"  convince  him  at  once  that  this  indulgence  was 
"  granted,  not  to  his  petulance,  but  to  the  abfent 
"  Virginius,  to  the  name  of  father,  and  to  liberty, 
"  he  would  not  then  decide  the  caufe,  nor  inter- 
"  pofe  any  decree ;  he  would  even  requeft  of 
*'  Marcus  Claudius  to  depart  fomewhat  from  his 
"  right,  and  fuffer  the  maiden  to  be  bailed  until  the 
"  next  day.  But  if,  on  the  next  day,  the  father  did 
"  not  attend,  he  now  gave  notice  to  Icilius,  and  to 
"  perfons  like  Icilius,  that,  as  its  founder,  he  would 
"  not  fail  to  fupport  his  own  Uw  ;  nor,  as  decemvir, 
"  to  fhew  a  proper  degree  of  refolution  :  nor  fhould 
"  he  call  together  the  lidors  of  his  colleagues,  to 
"  check  the  efforts  of  the  fonienters  of  fedition,  but 
"  be  content  with  his  own  lidors."  The  execution 
of  his  iniquitous  defign  being  thus  deferred,  the 
advocates  of  the  girl  having  retired,  refolved,  firft 
of  all,  that  the  brother  of  Icilius  and  the  fon  of  Nu- 
mitorius,  aftive  young  men/ fhould  fet  off  diredly, 
and  with  all  poffible  hafte^all  home  Virginius  from 
the  Ccimp,  acquainting  him  that  "  the  fafety  of  the 
*'  mai.ien  depended  on  his  being  prcfent  in  time  next 
"  day  to  protect  he^  from  injury."  They  fet  out 
the  hiftant  they  recefved  their  dire^ions,  and,  with 
all  the  fpeed  their'  horfes  could  make,  carried  the 
account  to  her  father.  In  the  mean-time,  the  claim- 
ant of  the  p-'AhJfPn  urged  Icilius  to  profefs  himfelf  a 
deiendant  in4ne  caufe,  and  to  produce  fureties.  This, 
hoN^ever,  Icilius  delayed,  in  order  that  the  meffen- 
gers  difpatched  to  the  camp  might  gain  the  longer 
time  for  their  journey,  telling  him  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  do  ih.  The  whole  multitude  on  this  held 
up  their  hands,  and  every  cue  fhewed  himlelf  ready 
to  be  furety  to  Icilius.     To  them  he  replied,  tears  at 
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BOOK  the  fame  time  filling  his  eyes,  "  I  am  thankful  for 

HI.       «'  your  goodnc'fs  ;  to-morrow  I  will  claim  your  aflift- 

^T^^'T^  "  ance ;  at  prefent,  I  have  fufficicnt  furcties."     Vir- 

B.C.447.  gi"ia  was  then  admitted  to  bail  on  the  fecurity  of  her 

relation*.     Appius,  after  remaining  en  the  tribunal 

for  a  fhort  time  leil  he  (hould  fccm  to  have  fat  merely 

for  the  fake  of  the  prefent  bufmefs,  and  finding  that 

no  one  applied  to  him,  t'  oral  anxiety  about 

Virginia  calling  their  atteir  ni  every  other  fub- 

jed,  retired  to  his  houfe,  and  wrote  to  his  colleagues 

in  camp  not  to  allow  Virginius  to  '  1  even 

to  keep  him  in  confinement.    Thi'  _me,  as 

it  defer ved,  was  too  late  to  fucceed  ;  for  Virginius, 
having  already  got  leave  of  abfence,  had  fet  out  at 
the  firlt  watch  ;  fo  that  the  letter  for  detaining  him, 
which  was  delivered  in  the  morning,  neceflarily  pro- 
duced no  cfFeft. 

XL VII.  In  the  city,  a  vaft  multitude  of  citizens 
were  aflembled  in  the  Forum  at  day-break,  full  of 
anxious  cxpe^ation.  Virginius,  clad  in  mourning, 
and  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  advocates, 
led  his  daughter  into  the  Forum,  habited  in  weeds, 
denoting  her  cliftrefs,  and  attended  by  a  number 
of  matrons.  There  he  began  to  folicit  each 
man*s  favour ;  and  not  only  requefted  their  aid, 
as  a  boon  granted  to  his  prayers,  but  demanded  it 
as  his  due,  reminding  them,  that  "  he  Rood  daily  in 
"  the  field  ^f  battle,  in  defence  of  their  uives  and 
**  children;  nor  was  there  any  man  who  had  given 
"  greater  proof  of  valour  and  intrepidity  in  action  than 
"  he  had  done.  __Yet  what  did  this  avail,  if,  while 
"  the  city  was  fee u re  from  danger,  their  children 
"  were  expofed  to  calamities  as  grievous  as  could 
*'  be  dreaded,  if  it  were  taken  by  an  enemy  r"  With 
fuch  difcouifes,  uttered  in  a  manner  as  if  he  were 
addreffing  a  public  affembly,  he  applied  to  the  people 
individually.  Icilius  addrefled  them  with  like  argu- 
ments j  and  the  female  attendants,  by  their  filent 

tears. 
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(cars,  affe£led  them  more  deeply  than  any  words  BOOK 
could  do.  Appius,  whofe  mind  was  hardened  again  ft  HI- 
all  fuch  occurrences,  violent  madnefs,  rather  than  iT^^^'  ^ 
love,  having  perverted  his  underftanding,  afcended  B!c.447i 
the  tribunal ;  and  when  the  claimant  had  juft  begun 
to  urge,  that,  "  through  partiality,  he  had  refufed 
"  yelterday  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  caufe;" 
Appius,  withput  allowing  him  to  proceed  in  ftating 
his  claim,  or  giving  Virginius  an  opportunity  of  an- 
fwering,  delivered  his  fentence.  The  difcourfe  with 
which  he  introduced  his  decree  fome  ancient  writers 
have  fet  down,  perhaps  with  truth  ;  but  as  I  no 
where  find  any  one  that  feems  likely  to  have  been 
ufed  on  occafion  of  fuch  an  iniquitous  bufmefs,  I 
think  it  beft  to  reprefent  the  plain  fad,  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt :  he  decreed,  that  ihe  fhould  be 
held  in  bondage  until  the  final  decifion.  At  firft, 
all  were  ftruck  motionlefs  with  aftonifhment  at 
fuch  an  atrocious  proceeding.  Silence  then  pre- 
vailed for  fome  time :  afterwards^  when  Marcus 
Claudius  went  to  feize  the  maiden,  where  (he  ftood 
in  the  midft  of  the  matrons,  and  was  oppofed  by  the 
women  with  lamentable  cries  of  grief,  Virginius, 
ftretching  forth  his  hands  in  a  menacing  attitude 
towards  Appius,  faid,  "  Appius,  1  betrothed  my 
*'  daughter  to  Icilius,  not  to  thee ;  and  I  have  edu- 
"  cated  her  for  a  wife,  not  for  a  harlot.  Do  you 
"  intend  that  men  fliall  indulge  their  luft  promifcu- 
*'  oufly  Hke  cattle  and  wild  beads  ?  Whether  thefe 
"  prefent  will  endure  fuch  things  1  know  not :  but 
"  thofe  who  carry  arms,  I  hope,  never  will.'*  The 
claimant  of  the  maiden  being  forced  back,  by  the 
crowd  of  women  and  advocates  who  ftood  round 
her,  filence  was  commanded  by  the  crier. 

XL VIII.  The  decemvir,  whofe  mind  was  warped 
by  his  ungovernable  luft,  faid,  that  "  the  abufive 
"  language  of  Icilms  yefterday,  and  the  violence 
"  of  Virginius,    now   the    whole    Roman    people 

u  4  "  were 
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BOOK  **  were  witneffes  of,  but  that  he  had   learned  on 
HI.      «  good  authority,    that,  during   the   whole   night, 

h'P     ^  "  cabals  had  been  held  for   the   purpofe   of  ftir- 

B.C.447.  **  ''^"S  "P  fcdiiion.  Wherefore,  being  aware  of 
"  the  difputes  Hkely  to  enfuc,  he  had  come  down 
**  with  a  band  of  men  in  arms,  not  with  a  defign 

ij^j»^  "  of  injuring  any  perfon  who  (hould  djunean  him- 
"  felf,  but  of  punifhing,  in  a  manner  fuiled  to  the 
**  majefly  of  government,  fuch  as  (hould  prefume  to 
"  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.  It  will,  ther- 
•'  fore,  (faid  he,)  be  your  better  way  to  remain  quiet. 
**  Go,  Udor,  remove  the  crowd,  and  make  way 
"  for  the  owner  to  feize  his  flave."  "When,  burfl- 
ing  with  paflion,  he  had  thundered  out  thefe  words, 
the  multitude  of  themfelves  voluntarily  feparated, 
and  the  maiden  flood  forfaken,  a  prey  to  injuflice. 
Virginius  then,  feeing  no  profped  of  afliflance  from 
any  quarter,  faid,  "  Appius,  1  entreat  you,  firft, 
**  to  make  allowance  for  a  father's  grief,  if  I  have 
*'  made  ufe  of  too  harlh  expreflions  towards  you ; 
*'  and  next,  to  allow  me  here,  in  the  prefence  of 
**  the  maiden,  to  inquire  of  her  nurfe  the  truth  of 
"  this  afl'air ;  that,  if  I  have  been  falfely  called  her 
**  father,  I  may  depart  hence  with  the  more  refigna- 
**  tion."  PermilFion  being  granted,  he  drew  the 
maiden  and  her  nurfe  afide,  to  the  fheds  near  the 
temple  of  Cloacina,  now  called  the  new  fheds,  and 
there,  fnatching  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  plunged  it 
mto  his  daughter's  breaft,  with  thefe  words :  "  In 
•*  this  manner,  my  child,  the  only  one  in  my  power, 
*'  do  I  fecure  your  liberty."  Then  looking  back 
on  Appius,  "  With  this  blood,  Appius,"  faid  he, 
"  1  devote  thee  and  thine  head  to  perdition."  Ap- 
pius, alarmed  by  the  cry  raifed  at  fuch  a  horrid 
deed,  ordered  Virginius  to  be  feized.  But  he, 
clearing  a  paflage  with  the  weapon  wherever  he  went, 
and  protefted  alfo  by  a  great  number  of  young  men 
who  efcorted  him,  made  his  way  to  the  gate.  Icilius 
and  Numitorius  railed  up  the  lifelefs  body,  and  ex- 

2  pofed 
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pofed  it  to  the  view  of  the  people,  deploring  the  BOO  K 
villainy  of  Appius,  the  fatal  beauty  of  the  maiden,      III. 
and  the  neceflity  which  had  urged  the  father  to  the  \tT^     ' 
a6t.     The  matrons  who  followed  joined  their  excla-  R.c.447. 
mations  :  "  Were  thefe  the  confequences  of  rearing 
"  children  ?  were  thefe  the  rewards  of  chaftity  ?** 
with  other  mournful  refledions,  fuch   as  are  fug- 
gefled  by  grief  to  women,  and  which,  from  the  greater 
fenfibility  of  their  tender  minds,  are  always  the  moft 
affccfling.     The  difcourfe  of  the  men,  and  particularly 
of  Icilius,  turned  entirely  on  their  being  deprived  of 
the  protedion  of  tribunes,  and  confequently  of  appeals 
to  the  people,  and  on  the  indignities  thrown  upon  all. 

XLIX.  The  paflions  of  the  multitude  were 
ftrongly  excited,  partly  by  the  villainy  of  the 
decemvir,  partly  by  their  hopes  that  the  occafion 
might  be  improved  to  the  recovery  of  liberty.  Ap- 
pius now  ordered  Icilius  to  be  called  before  him ; 
then,  on  his  refufmg  to  attend,  to  be  feizcd  :  at  laft, 
when  the  beadles  were  not  fuffered  to  come  near  • 
him,  he  himfelf,  with  a  band  of  young  patricians, 
puihing  through  the  crowd,  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
into  confinement.  By  this  time,  there  had  colle<5led 
round  Icilius,  not  only  the  multitude,  but  perfons 
fit  to  head  that  multitude,  Lucius  Valerius  and  Mar- 
cus Horatius,  who,  driving  back  his  lictor,  told 
Appius,  that  "  if  he  meant  to  proceed  in  a  legal 
**  way,  they  would  be  fecurity  for  Icilius,  againft 
"  any  charge  which  he,  as  a  private  citizen,  Ihould 
"  bring.  If  he  Ihould  attempt  to  make  ule  of  force, 
"  in  that  point  too  they  would  not  be  his  inferiors." 
A  furious  fcuflle  enlued.  The  decemvir's  lictor 
attacked  Valerius  and  Horatius.  The  fafces  were 
broken  by  the  people.  Appius  then  mounted 
the  tribunal,  \^hither  he  was  followed  by  Horatius 
and  Valerius ;  to  thefe  the  affembly  paid  attention, 
but  drowned  the  decemvir*s  voice  with  noife.  Va- 
lerius now  afluraed  authority  to  order  the  liftors  to 

depart 
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BOOK  depart  from  one  who  was  but  a  private  citizen ;  and 
in.      then  Appius,  bereft  of  courage,  anrl    '       '-       ' 

^rr*^"    '  his  hfe,  covered  his  head,  and,  un( 

BC.447i  ^dverfaries,  made  his  efcape  into  a  houle  near  the 

Forum.     Spurius  Oppius  rufhing   into   the  V  - 

from  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  aflift  his  coli 
faw   their   authority  overpowered  by  force.     After 
revolving  feveral  expedients,  confufed  by  liflening 
to  a  multitude  of  advifers  on  every  fide,  he  at  lalt 
commanded  the  fenate  to  be  fummoned.     This  (Icp 
calmed  the  minds  of  the  populace,  by  givin    *'     - 
hopes,  that  as  the  condudl  of  the  decemvirs  ; 
difpleafing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  patricians,  their 
government  would  be  abolifhed  through  the  means 
of  the  fenate.     The  fenate  gave  their  opinion,  that 
'  the  commons  fhould  not  be  farther  exafperated ;  and 
that,  above  all  things,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  hin  '  - 
dilturbances  being  excited  in  the  camp  on  the  arr. 
of  Virginius. 

L.  Accordingly  ^me  of  the  younger  patricians 
were  fent  to  the  camp,  which,  at  that  time,  was  on 
mount  Vecilius,  to  caution  the  decemvirs  to  ufe 
their  utmoft  efforts  for  preventing  a  mutiny  among 
the  foldiers.  Here,  Virginius  caufed  greater  com- 
motions than  he  had  left  in  the  city  :  for,  befides  the 
notice  which  he  aitradled,  by  coming  attended  by 
a  band  of  near  four  hundred  men  ;  who,  incenfed  at 
the  fcandalous  injuftice  done  him,  had  accompanied 
him  from  the  city  ;  the  unfheathed  weapon,  and  him- 
felf  being  befmeared  with  blood,  engaged  the  general 
attention,  while  gowns  *  being  obferved  ir>  many 
different  parts  of  the  camp,  made  the  number  oi 
people  from  the  city  appear  much  larger  than  it 
was.  Being  afked  the  reafon  of  all  this,  g-ief  for 
a  long  time  prevented  Virginius  from  uttering  a 
word.     At  length,  when  the  crowd  grew  ftill,  and 

*  The  citizens'  drefs,  diffa-ent  from  that  of  the  military. 

filence 
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filence  took  place,  he  related  every  circumftance   in  BOOK 
order  as  it  paffed.     Then  raifing  his  hands  towards       ^^^- 
iheaven,  befought  his  fellow-foldiers  "  not  to  impute  y,R.«o?. 
f^  to  him  the  guilt  which  belonged  to  Appius  Clau-  B.C. 447. 
"  dius,  nor  to  abhor  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  child. 
"  Declaring,  that  the  life  of  his  daughter  was  dearer 
*'  to  him  than  his  own,  could  fhe  have  lived  with 
"  honour  and  liberty.     When  he  faw  her  dragged 
*'  as  a  Have  to  violation,  he  thought  it  better  that 
"  his  child  fhould  be  loft  by  d^ath  than  by  dilho- 
"  nour.     Actuated   by    compalfion,   he  had  fallen 
*'  under  the  appearance  of  cruelty :  nor  would  he 
**  have  furvived  his  daughter,  had  he  not  looked  to 
"  the  aid  of  his  fellow-foldiers,  with  hopes  of  reveng- 
"  ing    her   death :    for    they    alfo   had    daughters, 
*'  fifters,  wives ;  and  the  luft  of  Appius  Claudius 
"  was  not  extinguiftied  by   the  death  of  Virginia, 
*'••  but  would  be  encouraged,  by  impunity,  to  rage 
"  with  lefs  reftraint.     They  had  now  warning  given 
"  them,  in  the  calamity  of  another,  to  guard  them- 
"  felves  againft  the  Uke  injury.     As  to  what  con- 
"  cerned  himfelf,  his  wife  had  been  torn  from  him 
'•  by  fate;     his   daughter,    becaufe  ftie  could  not 
"  longer  preferve  her  chaftity,  had  fallen  by  an  un- 
"  fortunate  but  honourable  death.     There  was  now 
''  in  his  houfe  no  objecl  lor  Appius*s  luft  ;  and  from 
"  any  other  kind  of  violence  which  he  could  offer 
"  he  would  defend  his  own  perfon  with  the  fame 
*'  Ipirit  with  which  he  had  refcued  that  of  Virginia. 
"  Let  others  take  care  of  themfelves  and  of  their 
"  children.'*     To  thefe  reprefentations,  uttered  by 
Vir^inius   in   a  loud   voice,  the   multitude  replied, 
with  fliouts,    that  they  would  not  be  backward  in 
vindicating  either  his  wrongs  or  their  own  liberty. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  gown-men  intermixed  with 
the  crowd  of  foldiers,  relating  with  forrow  the  fame 
circumftances,  and  obferving  how  much  more  fhock- 
ing  they  appeared  to  the  fight  than  hearing,  acquaint- 
ing 
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BOOK  ing  them  alfo  that  the  affairs  of  the  decemvirs  al 
III-  Rome  were  defperate ;  while  feme,  who  came  bter, 
Y  a^"^  averred  that  Appius,  J;aviiig  with  difficulty  efcaped 
b!c.447.  with  life,  WHS  ^;one  into  exile-.  All  this  had  fuch  an 
effect  on  the  foldicry,  that  they  cried  out.  To  arms ! 
fnatched  up  the  (tandards,  and  marched  towardfl 
Rome.  I'he  decemvi/s,  exceedingly  alarmed,  aa 
well  by  the  tranfadions  which  they  law,  as  by  thofc 
which  they  heard  had  pafTed  at  Rome,  ran  to  differ- 
ent parts  tf  the  camp,  in  order  to  quell  the  commo- 
tion.  While  they  afled  with  mildnefe,  they  received 
no  anfwer.  If  any  of  them  olfercd  to  exert  autho- 
rity,  he  was  anfwcred,  That  they  were  men ;  and 
befides,  had  arms.  The  foldiers  proceeded  in  a  body 
to  the  city,  and  poftcd  themfelves  on  the  Aventine, 
^  exhorting  the  commons,  whenever  they  met  any  oi 
/  them,  to  reaffume  their  liberty,  and  create  plebeian 
tribunes.  No  other  violent  expreflion  was  heard. 
Spurius  Oppius  held  the  meeting  of  the  fenate,  when 
it  was  refolved,  that  no  harfh  meafures  fliould  be 
ufed,  becaufe  themfelves  had  given  occafion  to  the 
infurredion.  Three  confulars  were  fent  as  deputies 
to  the  mount,  Spurius  Tarpeius,  Caius  Julius,  and 
Servius  Sulpicius,  to  alk,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate, 
by  whofe  orders  they  had  quitted  the  camp  ;  or  what 
was  their  intention  in  polling  themfelves,  in  arms,  on 
the  Aventine;  in  changing  the  direction  of  their 
hoftile  operations  from  the  enemy,  and  by  feizing  a 
ftrong  poll  in  their  native  country.  The  revolters 
were  at  no  lofs  what  to  anfwer ;  but  they  were  at 
a  lofs  for  a  perfon  to  give  the  anfwer,  having  not  yet 
appointed  any  particular  leader,  and  individuals  not 
being  very  forward  to  take  on  themfelves  the  invi- 
dious, and  perhaps  dangerous,  office.  The  mul- 
titude only  called  out  with  one  voice,  that  Lucius 
Valerius  and  Marcus  Horatius  might  be  fent,  and 
to  them  they  would  give  their  anfwer. 

LI.  When 
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LI.  When  the  deputies  were  difmlfled,  Virginius  BOOK 
reminded  the  foldiers,    "  how  much  they  had  been       HI. 
*'  embarraffed  in  a  cafe  of  no  extraordinary  difficulty,  '„    "     "' 
"  in  confequence  of  their  being  a  multitude  without  BJc.ili! 
*'  a  heacf ;  and  that  the  anfwer  given,  though  not 
**  inexpedient,    was   the  refult   rather  of  an  acci- 
**  dental  concurrence,    than  of  a  concerted  plan : 
*'  he  recommended   to  them,    therefore,    to  ele£t 
*'  ten  perfons,  who  fhould  prefide  in  the  direction 
**  of  their   affairs,    and,    in   the  ftyle  of   military 
*'  dignity,  be  called  tribunes  of  the  foldiers."    This 
honour  being  offered,  in  the  firft  place, 'to  himfelf, 
he  faid,  "  Referve,  to  a  jundlure  more  happy,  both 
"  to  you  and  me,   fuch  expreflions  of  your  good 
*'  opinion  of  me.     It   is   neither   poflible  for   me, 
"  while  my  daughter  is  unrevenged,  to  reap  fatif- 
*'  fadion  from  any  honour,  nor  is  it  expedient  for 
"  you,  in  the  prefent  difordered  ftate  of  the  com- 
"  monwealth,  to  have  thofe  at  your  head  who  are 
"  mod  obnoxious  to  party  malice.     If  I  can  be  of 
**  any  fervice,  my  remaining  in  a  private  capacity 
"  will  in  no  degree  prevent  it."     They  accordingly  ', 
elefted  "ten  military  tribunes.      Nor  was  the  army  in    • 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  inactive.     There  alfo,  at   ■ 
the  inftance  of  Icilius  and  Numitorius,  a  feceffion 
from  the  decemvirs  was  made ;  men  being  no  iefs 
ftrongly  agitated  by  having  the  murder  of  Sicciu$ 
recalled  to  their  memory,  than  by  the  recent  account 
of  the  barbarous  attempt   againft   the   chaftity*  of 
Virginia.     When  Icilius  heard  that  tribunes  of  the  "^-J^ 
foldiers  had  been  eledted  on  the  Aventine,  he  feared        ' 
left  the  affembly  of  election  in  the  city  might  follow 
the  lead  of  the  military  aflembly,  and  choofe  the 
fame  perfons  tribunes  of  the  commons.     Being  well 
verfed  in  popular  intrigues,  and  aiming  himfelfat 
that  office,  he  took  care  that,  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  city,  the  fame  number  of  foldiers,  with  equal 
powers,  fiiould  be  eleded  by  the  party  then  with  him. 
They  entered  the  city,  in  military  array,  through  the 

Colline 
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BOOK  Colline  gate,  and  continued  their  march  in  a  body 
III.      through    the  middle  of   the  city  to  the  Aventine. 
^^^      '  There,    in  conjunction  with  the  other  army,    they 
B.C.  447   S^^^  dire6lions  to  the  twenty  ?  of  the  foldiers 

to  choofe  two  out  of  their  nun..,  ho  were  to  hold 
the  command  in  chief:  they  chofe  Marcus  Oppius 
and  Scxtus  ManiHus.  The  fenate  were  alarmed  for 
the  general  fafety,  but  though  they  fat  every  day, 
they  fpent  more  time  in  wrangling  than  in  delibera- 
tion :  the  decemvirs  were  upbraided  with  the  murder 
of  Siccius,  the  lull  of  Appius,  and  the  diferaces 
which  they  had  incurred  in  war.  It  was  relolved, 
at  length,  that  Valerius  and  Horatius  fhould  proceed 
to  the  Aventine :  but  they  refufed  to  go  thither,  on 
any  other  terms  than  thofe  of  the  decemvirs  refigning 
the  badges  of  office,  their  title  to  which  had  < 

a  year  before.    The  decemvirs,  remonftrating  l^ 

the  feverity  of  degrading  them  to  the  common  level, 
declared  that  they  would  not  refign  their  authority, 
until  the  purpofe  of  their  election  fliould  be  fulfilled, 
by  the  ratification  of  the  laws. 

LII.  The  commons,  on  being  informed  by  Mar- 
cus Duilius,  who  had  been  plebeian  tribune,  that 
the  time  was  pafled  by  the  patricians  in  continual 
difputes,  and  no  bufinefs  done,  removed  from  the 
Aventine  to  the  facred  mount:  for  Duilius  had  affured 
them,  that  **  the  fenate  would  never  attend  ferioufly 
"  to  the  bufinefs,  until  they  faw  the  city  deferted  ; 
*'  that  the  facred  mount  would  remind  them  of  the 
**  firmnefs  of  the  commons,  and  that  they  would 
"  then  difcover,  that  the  re-eftablilhment  of  con- 
**  cord  was  impracticable,  without  the  reftoration 
"  of  the  tribunitian  office."  Marching  along  the 
Nomentan  road,  then  called  the  Ficulnean,  they 
encamped  on  the  facred  mount,  imitating  the  modera- 
tion of  their  fathers,  in  refraining  from  every  aft  of 
violence.  The  army  was  followed  by  the  commons, 
not  one,    whofe  age  would  peniiit  him,    refufing 

to 
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to  go.  Their  wives  and  children  attended  their  fteps,  BOOK 
afking,  in  melancholy  accents,  to  whofe  care  they  III. 
were  to  be  left,  in  fuch  a  city,  where  neither  chaftity  '  „'"  -' 
nor  liberty  was  fafe  ?  So  general  a  defertion,  beyond  g'^,'^?] 
what  was  ever  known,  left  every  part  of  the  city 
void,  not  a  creature  being  even  fecn  in  the  Forum, 
except  a  few  very  old  men,  when  the  fenators  were 
called  into  their  houfe.  Thus  the  Forum  appear- 
ing entirely  forfaken,  many  others,  with  Horatius 
and  Valerius,  began  to  exclaim,  "  Confcript  fathers ! 
"  how  long  will  ye  delay  ?  If  the  decemvirs  will 
"  not  defift  from  their  obflinacy,  will  ye  fuft'er 
**  every  thing  to  fmk  into  ruin  ?  And  ye,  decemvirs, 
"  what  is  this  power  which  ye  fo  pofitiVely  refufe 
"  to  part  with  ?  Do  ye  intend  to  adminiller 
*'  juflice  to  bare  walls  and  empty  houfes?  Are  ye 
"  not  alhamed,  that  the  number  of  your  lidors 
*'  fhould  exceed  that  of  all  the  other  citizens  in  the 
"  Forum  ?  What  do  ye  propofe  to  do,  (hould  the 
"  enemy  advance  to  the  city  ?  What,  if  the  com- 
*'  mons,  finding  that  we  are  not  moved  by  their 
"  fecelFion,  fliould  prefently  come  in  arms  ?  Do  ye 
**  choofe  that  your  command  fhould  be  terminated 
"  by  the  fall  of  the  city  ?  The  cafe  llands  thus ; 
"  either  we  mud  lofe  the  commons,  or  they  muft 
*'  have  their  tribunes.  We  would  fooner  part  with 
**  our  patrician  magillrates,  than  they  with  the 
"  plebeian.  The  office  of  tribunes,  when  it  was  a 
"  thing  unknown  and  untried,  they  extorted  from 
*'  our  fathers ;  and  it  is  much  more  improbable 
"  that,  after  having  tailed  the  fweets  of  it,  they 
"  will  put  up  with  its  lofs,  efpecially  as  we  do 
"  not  exercile  authority  with  fuch  moderation,  as 
"  to  prevent  their  Handing  m  need  of  protettion.** 
Aflailed  by  fuch  arguments  from  every  quarter, 
and  overpowered  by  the  united  opinions  of  all,  the 
decemvirs  declared,  that  fmce  it  was  judged  necef- 
fary,  they  would  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  the  fenate. 
This  only  they  requelled,  that  they  would  aftbrd 

them 
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BOOK  them  proteftion    from  the   rage   of  the  oppofite 

III.      parfy  :  warning  them  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  fi; 
]^    '        the   commons,  by   the   fpilling   of  their  blood,    :  - 
B  C.ii?.  ^^^^  ^"^°  ^^^  praftice  of  infliding  punifhment  on 
patricians. 

LIII.  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  then  deputed 
to  invite  the  commons  to  return,  on  fuch  conditi 
as  they  fliould  Jxidge  proper,  and  to  adjuft  .... 
matters  in  difputc.  Ihev  were  ordered  alfo  to  take 
meafures,  for  fecuring  the  decemvirs  from  the  rage 
and  violence  of  the  populace.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  camp,  they  were  received  with  exceflive  joy, 
as  having  evidently  proved  themfelves  the  patrons 
of  liberty,  both  at  the  commencement  of  the 
difturbances,  and  on  the  determination  of  the  bufi- 
nefs.  For  this,  they  received  thanks  on  their  com- 
ing, Icilius  addreffing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
whole ;  and  when  they  began  to  treat  about  con- 
ditions, the  fame  pe.fon,  on  the  deputies  inquiring 
what  were  the  demands  of  the  commons,  propofed, 
in  purfuance  of  a  plan  which  had  been  adjufted 
before  their  arrival,  fuch  terms  as  plainly  evinced, 
that  they  grounded  their  expectations  on  the  equity 
of  their  caufe,  rather  than  on  their  ftrength :  for 
they  only  required  the  reftitution  of  the  tribunitian 
office,  and  the  privilege  of  appeal,  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  commons  had  been  guarded,  before 
the  creation  of  decemvirs ;  and,  that  no  one  fhould 
fuffer  for  having  infligated  the  foldiery,  or  the 
commons,  to  procure  the  reftoration  of  liberty, 
by  a  feceflion.  They  were  intemperate  only  in 
refped  to  the  punifhment  of  the  decemvirs :  for 
they  expected  that  they  fhould  be  delivered  into 
their  hands,  and  they  threatened  to  bum  them 
alive.  In  reply,  the  deputies  faid,  "  fuch  of  your 
"  demands,  as  have  been  the  refult  of  deliberation, 
*'  are  fo  equitable,  that  they  ought  to  be  voluntarily 
**  offered  to  you:   for  the  objed  of  them  is  the 

''  attainment 
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*'  attainment  of  a  fecurity  for  liberty,  not  for  un- 

"  bounded  licence  to  violate  the  rights  of  others. 

"  But  the  dictates  of  your  refentment,   we  mud  ra-  y  »^'~*^ 

"  ther  pardon  than  indulge  :  for,  through  your  deteft-  b.c.I.J 

"  tation  of  cruelty,   ye  are  precipitating  yourfelves 

"  into  the  very  vice  which  ye  abhor  ;  and  before  ye 

"  can  well  be  faid  to  be  free  yourfelves,  ye  wifh  to 

"  aft  the  tyrant  over  your  adverfaries.     Is  our  (late 

**  never  to  enjoy   refl  from  punifhments,  either  in- 

"  flicted  by  the  patricians  on  the  Roman  commons, 

"  or  by  the  commons  on  the  patricians  ?  Ye  ftand  in 

"  need   of  a   fhield,  rather  than  of  a  fword.     It  is 

"  abundantly  fufficient  to  humble  a  man  fo  far  as  that 

"  he  fhall  live  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  reft  of 

"  his    countrymen,    neither  offering  nor   enduring 

"  injury.     Befides,  (hould  ye  ever  choofe  to  render 

"  yourfelves  objedsof  terror,  when  ye  (hall.havere- 

"  covered  your  magiftrates,  and  your  laws,  and  (hall 

"  have  the  power,  in  your  hands,  of  deciding  on  our 

"  lives  and  fortunes,  then  ye  will  determine  accord- 

"  ing  to  the  merit  of  each  cafe  ;  at  prefent  it  is  fuffi- 

**  cient  to  require  the  reftoration  of  liberty.'* 

LIV.  Having,  with  univerfal  confent,  received 
permiilion  to  ad:  as  they  thought  proper;  the  depu- 
ties affured  them  that  they  wiiuld  fpeedily  bring 
back  a  final  Settlement  of  the  bufinefs  ;  and,  return- 
ing, reported  to  the  fenate  the  meflage  from  the 
commons.  On  which  the  other  decemvirs,  finding 
that,  beyond  their  hopes,  no  mention  was  made  of 
any  punifhment  being  referved  foi4fliem,,  raifed  no 
objedion.  Appius,  flern  in  his  nature,  confcious  that  i 
he  was  the  objed  of  particular  deteftation,  and  mea-  \ 
furing  the  rancour  of  others  towards  him  by  his  own 
towards  them,  faid,  "  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fate 
"  which  hangs  over  me.  I  fee  that  violent  proceed- 
"  ings  againfl:  us  are  deferred  until  our  arras  are 
"  furrendered  into  the  hands  of  our  adverfaries. 
"  Blood  mud  be  offered  to  the  rage  of  the  pdpulace. 

VOL.  I.  X  ^  ''I  myfelf 
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BO  O  K  **  I  myfelf  no  longer  demur  to  refign  the  office  of 
III.  "  decemvir."  A  decree  of  the  fenate  was  then  made 
'^  ^^  that  "  the  decemvirs  fhould,  without  delay,  refign 
Bci47  "  ^'^^''^  office.  That  Quintus  Furius,  chief  pontiff', 
i  "  ftiould  hold  an  clcdion  of  plebeiin  tribunes,  and 
**  that  no  one  fliould  fuffer,  on  account  of  the  fecef- 
"  fion  of  the  foldiers  and  commons."  As  foon  as 
thefe  decrees  were  finiflied,  the  fenate  was  difmifl*ed, 
and  the  decemvirs,  coming  forth  to  the  comitium, 
made  a  rcfignation  of  their  office,  to  the  extreme  joy 
of  all.  News  of  this  was  carried  to  the  commons. 
Whatever  people  there  were  remaimng  in  the  city, 
efcorted  the  deputies.  This  was  met  by  another 
proceflion  from  the  camp,  exulting  with  joy  ;  and 
they  mutually  congratulated  each  other,  on  the 
re-eftablifliment  of  liberty  and  concord  in  the  ftate. 
The  deputies  addreffed  the  alVembly  thus  :  "  Be  it 
"  advantageous,  fortunate,  and  happy  to  you,  and 
**  to  the  commonwealth.  Return  into  your  native 
**  city,  to  your  houfehold  gods,  your  wives  and  chil- 
"  dren  :  the  fame  moderation,  with  which  ye  have 
*'  behaved  here,  where,  notwithflanding  the  great 
'*  confumption  of  neceflaries  info  large  a  multitude, 
"  no  man*s  field  had  been  injured,  that  moderation 
*'  carry  with  you  into  the  city.  Go  to  the  Aventine, 
*'  whence  ye  removed.  In  that  aufpicious  place, 
'*  where  ye  took  the  firft  ftep^towards  liberty,  ye  ffiall 
"  eleft  tribunes  of  the  commons :  the  chief  pontiff^ 
*'  will  attend  and  prefide  in  the  afiembly."  Great 
were  the  applaufes  given,  and  the  cheerfullefl:  appro- 
bation was  fhewn  of  every  thing  which  was  done. 
They  then  haflily  raifed  the  flandards  ;  and,,  as  they 
marched  towards  Rome,  vied  with  fuch  as  they  met 
in  exprellions  of  joy.  They  proceeded  under  arms, 
in  filence,  through  the  city  to  the  Aventine.  There, 
the  chief  pontiff  holding  an  aflembly,  they  inftantly 
elefted  tribunes  of  the  commons ;  firft,  Lucius 
Virginius ;  then  Lucius  Icilius,  and  Publius  Nomi- 
torius,   uncle  of  Virginia,  the  firft  advifers  of  the 

feceffionj 
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fecelTion  ;  then  Caius  Sicinius,  a  defcendant  of  that 
man  who  is  recorded  as  the  firfl:  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, eleded  on  the  facred  mount ;  with  Marcus 
Duilius,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himft^lf  by  his  con-  B^c.^ly. 
dudl  in  the  tribunefhip,  before  the  creation  of  the 
decemvirs,  and  who,  during  the  contefl  with  them, 
had  not  failed  to  exert  hinifelf  in  the  fupport  of  the 
common  caufe.  At  the  fame  time  were  eleded, 
rather  on  account  of  hopes  entertained  of  their  future 
condufl,  than  of  their  previous  deferts,  Marcus  Ti- 
tinius,  Marcus  Pomponius,  Caius  Apronius,  Pubiius 
Viilius,  and  Caius  Oppius.  Lucius  Icilius,  as  foon 
as  he  entered  on  the  office  ot  tribune,  propol'ed  to 
the  commons,  and  the  commons  ordered,  that  no 
perfon  fhould  fuffer  on  account  of  the  feceflion  from 
the  decemvirs.  Immediately  after,  Duilius  carried  a 
propofition  for  elefting  confuls,  with  privilege  of 
appeal.  All  this  was  tranfaded  in  an  alfembly  of 
the  commons  in  the  Flaminian  meadows,  now  called 
the  Flaminian  circus. 


/t 


LV.  After  this,  under  the  direction  cf  an  inter-  Y.R.306. 
rex,  confuls  were  eleded.  Thefe  were  Lucius  Va-  B.C. 446. 
lerius  and  Marcus  Horatius,  who  entered  immedi- 
ately upon  the  exercife  of  their  office.  Their  con- 
fulate  was  popular.  But  though  unattended  by  any 
actual  ill-treatment  of  the  patricians,  it  yet  incurred 
their  difpleafure ;  for  they  imagined  that  whatever 
added  to  the  liberty  of  the  commons,  was  neceflarily 
a  diminution  of  their  own  power.  Firll  of  all,  as 
if  it  were  a  point  in  controvcrfy,  whether  the  patri- 
cians were  bound  by  regulations  enacted  in  an  alfem- 
bly of  the  commons,  a  law  was  pafled  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  centuries,  ^'  that  whatever  was  ordered 
*'  by  the  commons  collectively,  (hould  bind  the  whole 
"  people.'*  A  law  which  gave  the  keeneft  edge  to 
fuch  propofitions  as  might  be  introduced  by  the 
tribunes.  Another  law,  introduced  by  a  conful,  con- 
cerning the  right  of  appeal,  (a  fmgular  fecurity  to 
liberty,  and  which  had  been  fubverted  by  the  power 
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BOOK  granted  to  the  decemvirs,)  they  not  only  revived,  but 
III.  guarded  for  the  time  to  come,  by  further  enading, 
y  m''  /  "  That  no  magiftrate  fhould  ever  be  chofen,  from 
B.C.  492.  "  whom  there  fhould  not  be  a  right  of  appeal  j  and 
"  that  if  any  perfon  (hould  caufe  the  ele<flion  of 
"  fuch,  then  it  (hould  be  lajyful  and  right  to  put  that 
"  perfon  to  death,  and  the  killing  of  him  fhould  not 
"  be  accounted  a  capital  offence.  *  "When  they  ) 
provided  fufficient  barriers  for  the  commons,  by  l  _ 
right  of  appeal  on  one  fide,  and  the  aid  of  the  tri- 
bunes on  the  other,  they  renewed  to  the  tribunes 
themfelves  the  privilege  of  being  deemed  facred  and 
inviolable,  a  matter  which  now  had  been  almofl  for- 
gotten, reviving,  alfo,  for  the  purpofe,  certain  c- 
monies  which  had  been' long  difufed  j  and  they  : 
only  rendered  them  inviolable  by  this  religious  inlli- 
tution,  but  by  a  law,  enafting,  that  "  whoever  fhould 
"  offer  injury  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the 
"  aediles,  the  judges^,  his  perfon  fhould  be  devoted 
"  to  Jupiter,  and  his  property  confifcated  at  the 
"  temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera.**  Lawyer^i 
deny,  that  any  one  is  thus  rendered  facred  and  in- 
violable} but  admit,  that  the  perfon  who  does 
injury  to  any  of  the  above-named,  is  deemed  to  be 
devoted.  Accordingly  an  sedile  is  fometimes  feized, 
and  put  in  confinement  by  fuperior  magiftrates ; 
which,  though  it  is  not  a  legal  proceeding,  as  offend- 
ing againfl  a  perfon  exempted  by  this  law,  is  yet  a 
fuflicient  proof  that  fuch  perfon  is  not  deemed  facred 
and  inviolable.  It  is  alleged,  however,  by  fome, 
that  the  tribunes  became  facred  and  inviolable, 
in  confequence  of  the  old  oath  taken  by  the 
commons  when  they  firft  created  that  office ;  while 
other  expofitors  have  fuppofed,  that,  by  this  Ho- 
ratian  law,  the  fame  exemptions  were  extended 
to  the  confuls  alfo,  the  confuls  being  termed  judges  ^ 
and  to  the  prfctors,  as  being  ele(5led  under  the 
fame  aufpices  with  the  confuls.  But  that  expofi- 
tion  is  refuted  by  this  argument,  that  in  thofe  times, 
it  was  not  the  cuftom,  as  it  has  beea  fince,  to  call 
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a  conful,  judge,  but  praetor.     Thefe  were  the  laws  BOOK 
propofed  by  the  confuls.     A   regulation   was  alfo       HI. 
made  by  the  fame  confuls,  that  the  decrees  of  the  '    ^^ "/ 
fenate  fliould  be  depofited  with  the  plebeian  aediles,  b  c!446* 
in  the   temple  of  Ceres ;    they  had  hitherto  been 
frequently  fupprefled  and  altered  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  confuls.     Marcus  Duilius,  plebeian  tribune,  after- 
wards propofed  to  the  commons,  and  the  commons 
enacted,  that  "  whoever  fhould  caufe  the  commons 
"  to  be  left   without   tribunes,   or  any   magiftrate 
"  to  be  eleded  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal, 
"  fhould  be  punifhed  with  ftripes  and  beheaded.** 
All  thefe  tranfadions,  though  highly  difagreeable  to 
the  patricians,  pafled  without  oppofition  from  them, 
becaufe  no  feverity  was  yet  aimed  at  any  particular 
perfon. 

LVI.  The  tribunitian  office  and  the  liberty  of 
the  commons  being  thus  fixed  on  a  folid  foundation, 
the  tribunes,  judgmg  it  now  feafonable  and  fafe  to 
attack  individuals,  fmgled  out  Virginius  as  the  firfl 
profecutor,  and  Appius  defendant.  Virginius,  hav- 
mg  preferred  a  charge  againft  Appius,  and  the 
latter  coming  to  the  Forum,  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
young  patricians,  the  fight  of  him  and  his  attendants 
mftantly  recalled  to  every  mind  his  fhocking  abufes 
of  authority.  Virginius  then  faid,  "  long  fpeeches 
"  are  only  of  ufe  in  cafes  of  a  doubtful  nature.  I 
"  fhall  therefore  neither  wafte  time  in  defcanting 
"  before  you  on  the  guilt  of  this  man,  from  whofe 
"  cruelty  ye  have  refcued  yourfelves  by  force  of 
"  arms ;  nor  will  I  fuffer  him  to  add  impudence  to 
"  his  crimes,  in  endeavours  to  exculpate  himfelf. 
"  Wherefore,  Appius  Claudius,  I  remit  to  you  all 
"  the  impious  and  flagitious  deeds,  which  during 
"  two  years  pafl:  you  have  dared  to  commit  in  con- 
"  flant  fuccellion.  With  refpedt  to  one  charge, 
"  unlefs  you  name  a  judge,  and  engage  to  acquit 
"  yourfelf  of  having,  contrary  to  the  laws,  fentenced 
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a  free  perfon  to  flavery,  I  order  that  you  be  taken 
into  cuftody.**  Neither  in  the  protedion  of  the 
tribunes,  nor  in  a  fcntence  of  the  people,  could 
'R.C.^G.  Appius  place,  any  hope  :  yet  he  called  on  the  tri- 
bunes for  aid,  and  when  that  was  difregarded,  and 
he  was  feized  by  the  bailifi',  cried  out,  •*  1  appeal.** 
This  exprcirion,  the  peculiar  fafcguard  of  libert 
uttered  from  that  mouth  which  had  fo  lately  threat- 
ened the  lubverfion  of  liberty,  caufed  a  general 
filence ;  whillt  all  with  earneftnefs  obferved  one  to 
another,  that  "at  length  it  ajv  '    '        '  re 

"  gods,  and  that  they  did  not  ^  of 

"  mankind.  That  the  punifhments  which  attended 
*'  pride  and  cruelty,  thougli  they  might  come  late, 
"  were  not  light.  That  he  now  pleaded  for  the 
"  right  of  appeal,  who  had  aboliflied  that  right :  he 
"  implored  the  proteiftion  of  the  people,  who  had 
"  trodden  under  foot  all  the  people's  rights  ;  and  he, 
"  who  had  fo  lately  doomed  a  free  perfon  to  flavery, 
**  was  himfelf  refufed  the  privilege  of  liberty,  and 
"  dragged  to  prifon.'*  Amidft  thefe  murmurs  of 
the  aflembly,  Appius*s  voice  was  alfo  heard  implor- 
ing the  protedlion  of  the  people.  He  enumerated 
•  "  the  fervices  of  his'anceflors  to  the  ftate,  both  in 
"  peace  and  war ;  his  own  unfortunate  zeal  for  the 
*'  intereft  of  the  Roman  commons,  when,  for  the 
*'  fake  of  obtaining  equitable  laws,  he  refigned  the 
**  confulfliip,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  the  patri- 
"  cians :  mentioning  his  own  laws ;  and  that  while 
"  they  yet  rernained  in  force,  the  framer  of  them  was 
"  to  be  dragged  to  prifon.  But  the  peculiar  advan- 
"  tages  or  difadvantages  attending  his  cafe,  he 
"  would  endeavour  to  fet  in  a  proper  hght,  yheii 
*'  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  make  his  defehce.  At 
"  prefent,  by  the  common  right  of  every  mem- 
"  ber  of  the  llate,  he,  a  Roman  citizen,  accufed  of 
"  an  offence,  demanded  liberty  of  fpeaking  in  his' 
*'  own  behalf,  and  the  benefit  of  a  trial  before  the 
"  Roman  people.     That  his  apprehenfions  from  the 

"  popular 
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"  popular  rage  were  not  fo  great,  as  to  deprive  him  BOOK 

"  of  all  hope  from  the  equity  and  compaflion  of  his       HI. 

"  countrymen.    But  if  he  was  led  to  prifon  without  '    n'    ^ 

'*  being  heard,  he  again  called  on  the  tribunes  of  B.C.  446. 

*'  the  commons,  and  warned  them,'  not  to  follow 

"  the  example  of  thofe  who  were  the  objeds  of 

"  their  hatred.     But  fhould  the  'tribunes  acknow- 

"  ledge  themfelves  to  have  combined  in  the  fame 

"  kind  of  confederacy,  for  abolifliing  the  right  of 

*'  calling  for  their  protedion,  which  they  charged 

**  the  decemvirs  with  having  formed,  then  he  ap- 

"  pealed  to  the  people,  and  implored  the  benefit  of 

"  the    laws   concerning   appeals,    pafled  that  very 

"  year  at  the  inflance  of  the  confuls  and  of  the 

"  tribunes.     For  who  was  to  appeal,  if  that  privi- 

**  lege  was  refufed  to  a  perfon  on  whom  no  fentence 

"  was  pafled,  and   who  had  not  been  heard  in  his 

"  defence  ?  What  plebeian  or  perfon  in  a  low  ftation 

**  could  expedl  to  find  protedion  in  the  laws,  if  ^p- 

**  plus  Claudius  found  none  ?  His  cafe  would  afford  a 

"  proof,  whether,  by  the  new  regulations,  tyranny  or 

"  liberty  was  eftabliflied ;  and  whether  appeals  to  the 

*'  tribunes  and  people,  againft  the  injuftice  of  magif- 

"  trates,  were  effedually  granted,  or  only  held  out  in 

"  (hew,  to  amufe  the  people  with  empty  words." 

LVII.  Virginius,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  that 
Appius  Claudius  was  the  only  perfon  who  was  not 
entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  laws,  nor  of 
civil  nor  even  of  human  lociety :  defired  people  to 
"  look  at  the  tribunal,  that  fortrefs,  where  every 
**  kind  of  wickednefs  had  been  exercifed  with  im- 
"  punity ;  where  that  perpetual  decemvir,  venting 
*'  his  fury  on  the  goods,  the  perfons,  and  lives  of 
"  the  citizens,  threatening  all  with  his  rods  and  axes, 
"  Ihewing  an  utter  contempt  both  of  gods  and  men, 
**  encompafled  with  executioners,  not  lidors,  chang- 
"  ing  at  length  his  purfuits  from  rapines  and  murders 
"  to  the  gratifications  of  luit,  had,  before  the  eyes  of 
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BOOK  "  the  Roman  people,  torn  a  free-bom  maid  fro: 

ill  '  "  the  embraces  of  her  father,  as  if  (he  had  been  a 
^"T^*  T*  "  captive  taken  in  war,  and  given  her  as  a  prefenl 
B^C.14.6.  "  ^°  °"^  °f  ^'■^^  clients,  the  pander  of  his  fecret  plea- 
*'  fures  ;  where,  by  a  cruel  decree,  and  a  decificm 
*'  didated  by  the  blackeft  villainy,  he  armed  the 
*'  hand  of  a  father  againft  his  child  ;  where,  more 
"  Itrongly  aifeded  by  the  difappoiniment  of  his  un- 
"  ruly  pafTi.  n  ihan  by  her  untimely  death,  he  had 
"  ordered  thi»  uncle  and  fpoufe  of  the  maid,  while 
"  employed  in  raifmg  her  lifelefs  lx)dy,  to  be  dragged 
**  to  prifon.  The  prilon  was  built  for  him  as  well  as 
**  for  others,  though  he  ufed  to  call  it  the  manfion 
"  of  the  Roman  ctimmons.  Wherefore,  however  fre- 
"  quently  he  might  appeal,  he  would  as  frequently 
*'  infift  on  his  abiding  the  decifion  of  ajudge,  on  the 
**  charge  of  his  having  fentenced  a  fiee  perfon  to 
"  flavcry.  And  if  he  declined  appearing  before  a 
"  judge,  would  now  order  him,  as  convicted,  to  be 
"  carried  into  confinement."  Accordingly  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  a  ftep,  which,  though  difapproved 
by  none  in  point  of  juflice,  yet  gave  occafion  to  much 
ferious  refieclion  ;  the  commons  tl.emfelves  confider- 
ing  their  po\\er  as  carried  rather  too  far,  in  the  punifh- 
ment  inflided  on  a  perfon  of  fuch  confequence.  The 
tribune  deferred  the  trial  to  a  diftant*dayi\  Mean- 
while^ ambaffadors  came  to  Rome  from  the  Latines 
and  Hernicians,  with  congrr.tulations  on  the  re-efla- 
blifhment  of  concord  between  the  patricians  and  com- 
mons, and,  as  an  offering  on  that  account  to  Jupiter 
fupremely  good  and  great,  carried  to  the  Capitol  a 
golden  croun,  of  fmall  weight,  as  riches  at  that  time 
did  not  abound,  and  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  was 
performed  with  greater  piety  than  magnificence. 
The  fame  perfons  alio  brouj^ht  information  that  the 
iEquans  and  Volfcians  were  preparing  for  war  with 
the  utmofl  vigour.  The  confuls  were  therefore 
ordered  to  divide  the  provinces  between  them.  The 
Sabines  fell  to  Horatius,  the  iEquans  and  Volfcians 

to 
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to  Valerius :  and  fo  highly  were  they  regarded  by  the  BOOK 
commons,  that,  on  proclaiming  a  levy  of  troops  for      III. 
thofe  wars,  not  only  the  younger  men,  but  even  a  '' — ^^■"— ^ 
erreat  number  of  thofe  who  had  ferved  out  the  legal  n  ,.'^  / 
time,  attended,  moltly  as  volunteers,  to  give  in  their 
names.     Thus  the  ftrength  of  the  army  was  increafed 
beyond  what  was  ufual,  not  only  in  refpeft  of  num- 
ber, but  alfo  of  the  kind  of  foldiers  that  compofed 
it :  a  confiderable  proportion  of  them  being  veterans. 
Before  they  marched  out  of  the  city,  they  engraved 
on  brafs,  and  fixed  up,  in  public  view,  the  laws  of  the 
decemvirs,  which  are  called  the  "  Twelve  Tables :" 
fome  writers,  however,  fay,  that  this  bufinefs  was  per- 
formed by  the  sediles,  in  purfuance  of  orders  from 
the  tribunes. 

LVIII.  Caius  Claudius,  uncle  to  Appius,  deteft- 
ing  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  decemvirs,  and, 
above  all,  difgufted  at  the  arrogant  conduct  of  his 
nephew,  had  retired  to  Regillum,  the  country  of  his 
anceftors.  Alarmed,  however,  at  the  danger  which 
now  threatened  the  man  whofe  vices  he  had  fled  to 
avoid  the  fight  of,  old  as  he  was,  he  returned,  in 
hopes  of  deprecating  the  impending  mifchief.  He 
appeared  in  the  Forum,  clad  in  a  mourning  habit, 
and  furrounded  by  his  relations  and  dependants,  im- 
plored the  favour  and  protedion  of  every  individual 
citizen  he  met  with,  and  befought  them  "  not  to  throw 
"  fuch  a  (lain  upon  the  Claudian  family,  as  to  fhew 
"  that  they  thought  them  deferving  of  imprifonment 
"  and  chains ;  reprefented  to  them,  that  a  perfon, 
"  whofe  image  would  be  revered  among  pofierity,  as 
"  diiiinguifhed  by  the  higlieft  honours,  theframer  of 
"  their  laws,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  jurifpru- 
"  dence,  lay  in  fetters  among  common  thieves  and 
*'  robbers.  He  begged  that  they  would  for  a  while 
"  fulpend  refentment,  and  employ  their  thoughts  in 
"  candid  examination  and  cool  refledion ;  and  grant 
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BOOK  "  to  the  interceflion  of  fuch  a  number  of  Claudii, 
^J^-  "  the  pardon  of  one  individual,  rather  than  through 
Y  k\  6  "  hatred  towards  that  one,  reject  the  prayers  of  a  mul- 
B.C.446!  "  titude :  declaring,  th;At  he  hinifclf,  hi  his  prefent 
**  condud,  was  actuated  merely  by  a  regard  to  the 
**  race  and  to  the  name :  for  he  had  not  renewed  any 
**  friendly  intercourfe  with  him  for  whole  wretched 
*'  fituation  he  wiflied  to  find  a  remedy :  that,  by 
*'  fortitude,  liberty  had  been  recovered  ;  and  by  cle- 
**  mency,  harmony  might  be  eftablifiied  among  the 
*'  feveral  orders  of  the  ftate."  He  brought  feveral 
to  incline  to  his  fide,  rather  in  confideration  of  fuch 
laudable  attachment  to  his  family,  than  of  the  merits 
of  him  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Virginius  befought  them,  *'  rather  to  beflow 
*'  their  compafTion  on  himfelf  and  daughter.  He 
*'  prayed  them  not  to  liflen  to  the  fupplications  of 
**  the  Claudian  family,  but  to  thofe  of  the  near  rela- 
**  tions  of  Virginia,  the  three  tribunes ;  who,  having 
"  been  elected  for  the  protedion  of  the  commons, 
**  now,  in  their  own  caufe,  implored  from  thofe  com- 
"  mons  favour  and  protection."  The  tears  of  the 
latter  feemed  the  more  entitled  to  pity.  Wherefore 
Appius,  precluded  from  all  hope,  voluntarily  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  before  the  day  arrived  to  which  the 
trial  had  been  adjourned.  If  Immediately  after,  Pub- 
lius  Numitorius  arraigned  Spurius  Oppius,  who 
ftood  next  in  the  way  of  the  public  indignation,  as 
having  been  prefent  in  the  city  when  the  unjufl  fen- 
tence  was  pronounced  by  his  colleague.  .  However, 
an  act  of  injuftice,  committed  by  himfelf,  drew  on 
Oppius  greater  weight  of  relentment  thaa  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  Appius.  A  foldier  ftood  for- 
ward, who  reckoned  up  twenty-feven  campaigns, 
in  which  he  had  ferved ;  during  which  fervice, 
he  proved  that  he  had  been  eight  times .  particu- 
larly diftinguiftied  by  honourable  rewards.  Thefe 
rewards  he  produced  to  the  view  of  the  people; 

and 
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and  then,  throwing  open  his  garment,  he  fhewed  BOOK 
his  back  mangled  with  ftripes ;  begging  no  other       ^^^- 
terms    of  favour,  than    that  "  unlefs   the   accufed  y  r.^o6 
"  (Spurius  Oppius)  could  name  any  one  offence  of  B.C.  446. 
"  which  he  (the  foldier)  had  ever  been  guihy,  he 
"  then  fhould  have  liberty,  though  a  private  citizen, 
"  to  repeat  the  fame  cruel  treatment  towards  him." 
Oppius  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  before  the  day 
of  trial  put  an  end  to  his  life.     The  tribunes  con- 
fifcated  the  property  of  Appius  and  Oppius.     Their 
colleagues  went  into  exile,  and  their  property  was 
confifcated.     Then  Marcus  Claudius,  who  laid  claim 
to  Virginia,  was  brought  to  trial  and  condenuied ; 
but  Virginius  himfelf  agreeing   to  a  mitigation  of 
the  fentence,  fo  far  as  it  affeded  his  life,  he  was 
difcharged,  and  alfo  went  into  exile  to  Tibur.     And 
now  the   fliade  of'  Virginia,  whofe  caufe  was  bed 
fupported  after  her  death,  having  roamed  through  fo 
many  families  in  queft  of  vengeance,  relied  in  peace, 
none  of  the  guilty  being  left  unpuniihed. 

LIX.  The  patricians  were  now  filled  with  dread- 
ful apprehenfioiiSj  —  for  the  tribunes  feemed  to  wear 
the  fame  countenance  which  had  formerly  marked 
the  decemvirs,  —  when  Marcus  Duilius,  tribune  of 
the  commons,  impofed  a  falutary  reftraint  on  their 
power,  tending,  as  it  was,  to  excefs,  by  telling 
them,  "  We  have  proceeded  to  a  fufficient  length, 
both  in  allerting  our  liberty,  and  in  punilhing 
our  enemies.  Wherefore,  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  I  will  not  fuffer  any  perfon  either  to 
be  brought  to  trial,  or  to  be  put  into  confine- 
ment. For  I  think  it  highly  improper,  that  old 
crimes,  now  buried  in  oblivion,  (hould  be  again 
dragged  forth  ^  notice,  and  after  recent  ones  ^^ 
have  been  expiatM  by  the  punifliment  of  the 
decemvirs.  Add  to  this,  that  we  have  fufficient 
fecurity,  in  the  unremitting  attention  ever  fhewn 
by  both  our  confuls  to  the  interefts  of  liberty, 

"  that 
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BOOK  "  that  no  inflance  of  mifcondudt  will  henceforth 
ni.  *«  occur,  which  can  require  the  interpofition  ot 
^'T^''"^  "  the  tribunitian  power."  This  moderation  of  the 
Ii!c.  446!  tribune  firil  diflipated  the  fears  of  the  patricians ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  increafed  their  ill-will  to  ' 
the  confuls  ;  for  they  had  been  fo  entirely  dev< 
the  interell  of  the  commons,  that  even  a  plebeian 
magiftraic  had  (hewn  more  rcadinefs  to  confult  the 
Hberty  and  fafety  of  the  patricians,  than  they  who 
were  themfelves  of  that  order.  Indeed  their  enemies 
were  weary  of  infliding  puniftiments  on  them,  before 
the  confuls  fliewed  any  intention  of  oppofmg  the 
violence  of  thofe  meafurcs ;  and  many  faid,  that 
the  fenate  had  betrayed  a  want  of  firmnefs  in 
giving  their  approbation  to  the  laws  propofed  ;  in  fa£t, 
there  was  not  a  doubt,  but  that  in  this  troubled 
ftate  of  the  public  affairs,  they  had  yielded  to  the 
times. 

LX.  After  all  bufmefs  in  the  city  was  adjufted, 
and  the  rights  of  the  commons  firmly  eftablifhed, 
the  confuls  departed  to  their  refpeftive  provinces. 
Valerius  prudently  delayed  engaging  with  the  armies 
of  the  iEquans  and  Volfcians,  who  had  by  this  time 
formed  a  jundion  in  the  diftrift  of  Algidum.  Had 
he  attempted  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  immediate 
decifion,  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  mind,  both  of  the 
Romans  and  of  their  enemies,  in  confequence  of  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  the  aufpices  of  the 
decemvirs,  that  I  know  not  whether  the  conteft 
could  have  been  decided  without  a  heavy  lofs.  Pitch- 
ing his  camp  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  that  of  the 
united  army,  he  kept  his  men  quiet.  The  enemy 
filled  the  middle  fpace,  between  the  two  camps,  with 
their  troops,  in  order  of  battle,  and  gave  feveral 
challenges  to  fight,  to  which  no  Roman  returned  an 
anfwer.  Fatigued  at  length  with  ftanding,  and  wait- 
ing  in  vain  for  an  engagement,  the  ^quans  and 
Volfcians,  confidering  this  as  almoft  equivalent  to  an 

acknowledg- 
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icknowledgment  of  the  vidtory  in  their  favour,  de-  BOOK 
tached  feveral  parties  to  make  depredations,  fome       HI. 
againft  the  Hernicians,  others  againft  the  Latines  ;  ^^7^'    t' 
leaving  rather  a  guard  to  the  camp,  than  fuch  a  force  b!c.  446.* 
as  could  contend  with  the  Romans.     As  foon  as  the 
conful    underftood   this,    he  retorted   the   menaces 
which  they  had  before  ufed  to  him,  and  drawing  up 
his  troops,  advanced  to  provoke  them  to  battle :  and 
when,  in  confequence  of  fo  great  a   part  of  their 
force  being  abfent,  they  declined  to  fight,  the  Romans 
inftantly  affumed  frefli  courage,  and  looked  upon 
thofe  troops  as  already  vanquiflied,  who,  through 
fear,  kept  within  their  rampart.     After  remaining 
the  whole  day  in  readinefs  for  action,  they  retired 
at  the  clofe  of  it.     The  Romans,  on  their  part,  full 
of  confidence,  employed  the  night  in  refrefiiing  them- 
felves,   while  the  enemy,  very  differently   affected, 
difpatched  meffengers  in  the  utmoft  hurry  to  every 
quarter,  to  call  in  the  plundering  parties.     Such  as 
were  in  the  neareft  places  returned  with  fpeed  ;  thofe 
who  had  gone  to  a  greater  diltance  could  not  be 
found.     At  the  firfl  dawn,    the  Romans  marched 
out  of  their  camp,  refolved  to  affault  the  enemy's 
rampart,  if  they  Ihould  refnfe  to  fight ;  and,  when 
a  great  part  of  the  day  had  paffed,  and  no  move- 
ment was  made  by  the  enemy,  the  conful  ordered 
the  troops  to  advance.     On  the  army  beginning  to 
march,  the  iEquans  and  Volfcians,  indignant  that 
vii^l:orious  troops  were  to  be  defended  by  a  ram- 
part, rather  than  by  valour  and  arms,  demanded  the 
fignal  for  battle,  in  which  they  were  gratified  by 
their  leaders.     And  now,  half  of  them  had  got  out 
of  the  gates,  and  the  reft  followed  in  regular  order, 
marching  down  each  to  his  own  poll,    when  the 
Roman  conful,    before  the  enemy*s  line  could  be 
completed,  and  ftrengthened  with  their  whole  force, 
advancing   to  the  engagement,  fell  on  them,   and 
thus  encountering  an  unfteady  multitude,  who  were 

hurrying 
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BOOK  hurryiijj*  from  one  place  to  another,  and  throwing 

HI.      their  eyes  about  on  themfelves  and  their  friends,  he 

]rr^ — T'  added  to  their  confufion  by  a  (hout,  and  a  violent 

B  C  i^r'  ^^^^^'      They  at  firft  gave  ground,  but  afterwards 

colle6leJ  their  fpirits,    their  leaders  on  every  fide 

afking  them  in  reproach,  if  they  intended  to  yield 

to  vanquifhed  enemies ;  and  the  fight  was  renewed. 

LXI.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Roman  conful  de- 
fired  his  troops  to  refledl,  that,  "  on  that  day,  for 
"  the  firft  time,  they,  as  free  men,  fought  for  Rome, 
"  as  a  free  city ;    that  they  were  to  conquer  for 
"  themfelves,  and  not  in  order  to  become  a  prize 
**  to   the  decemvirs ;    that   they   were   not   ading 
*'  under  the  orders  of  Appius,  but  of  their  conful 
'*  Valerius,    defcended  from  the  deliverers  of  the 
"  Roman  people,    and,  himfelf,    one  of  their  de- 
"  liverers.     He  bade  them  (hew,  that  in  the  former 
"  battles  the  failure  of  victory  had  been  owing  to 
**  the  leaders,  not  to  the  foldiers.     He  told  them, 
"  it  would  be  fcandalous  to  evince  a  greater  courage 
"  againft  their  countrymen  than  againft  their  ene- 
"  mies,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of  flavery  at  home, 
"  than  abroad  ;  that  Virginia  had  not,  perhaps,  been 
"  the  only  perfon  whofe  chaftity  was  in  danger  in 
"  time  of  peace;  but  that  Appius,  their  country- 
woman, was  the  only  one  from  whofe  luft  danger 
,  '*•  was  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  that,  (hould  the  fortune  of 
"  war  turn  againft  them,  the  children  of  every  one 
"  of  them  would  be  in  like  hazard,  from  fo  many 
"  thoufands  of  enemies.     That  he  was  unwilling,  on 
*'  account  of  the  omen,  to  mention  fuch  things,  as^ 
"  neither  Jupiter,  nor  Father  Mars,  would  fuffer  to 
"  happen  to  a  city  built  under  fudi  aufpices."     He 
put  them  in  mind  of  the  Aventine  and  facred  mounts, 
and  that  '*  they  ought  to  bring  back  dominion  un- 
*'  impaired  to  that  fpot,  where  a  few  months  ago 
"  they  had  obtained  liberty  j  to  fhew  that  the  Roman 
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*  foldiers  retained  the  fame  abilities  after  the  expul-  BOOK 
'  fion  of  the  decemvirs,  which  they  had  pofleffed       II t- 

*  before  their  appointment ,  and  that  the  valour  '  i>'  qT 
'  of  the  Roman  people  was  not  diminifhed  by  the  b.c.  446. 
'  ellabliftiment  of  laws  which  equalized  their  rights.** 

(Vfter  fpeaking  to  this  purpofe  among  the  battalions 
)f  the  infantry,  he  flew  from  thence  to  the  cavafry. 

*  Come  on,  young  men,**    faid  he,    "  fhew  that 
'  ye  excel  the  infantry  in  valour,  as  ye  excel  thera 

*  in  honour  and  in  rank.     The  infantry  at  the  firft 

*  onfet  have  made  the  enemy  give  way  ;  before  they 

*  recover  the  fhock,  give  the  reins  to  your  horfes, 
'  and  drive  them  out  of  the  field  ;  they  will  not 

*  ftand  againft  your  charge,  and  even  now  they 
'  rather  hefitate  than  refill."  They  ffurred  on 
heir  horfes,  and  drove  furioufly  againft  the  enemj^ 
dready  difordered  by  the  attack  of  the  foot ;  and 
ifter  they  had  broken  through  the  ranks,  and 
Dulhed  on  to  the  rear  of  their  line,  a  part,  wheeling 
"ound  in  the  open  fpace,  cut  off  their  retreat  to 
he  camp,  towards  which  the  greater  number  now 
3egan  to  fly  on  all  fides ;  and,  by  riding  on  before, 
;ompelled  them,  through  fear,  to  take  another 
:ourfe.  The  line  of  infantry,  with  the  conful  him* 
felf,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army,  rufhed  into 
the  camp,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  killing 
I  vaft  number,  and  getting  pofl'eflion  of  confiderable 
l)ooty.  If  The  news  of  this  vidory  was  carried  both 
to  the  city,  and  to  the  camp  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines  :  in  the  city  it  excited  only  general  joy ;  in 
the  camp  it  fired  the  minds  of  the  foldiers  with 
emulation  of  the  glory  their  fellow-foldiers  had 
acquired.  Horatius  had  already  inured  them  to  the 
field  by  excurfions  and  fkirmifhes,  fo  that  they 
began  rather  to  place  confidence  in  themfelves,  than 
to  think  of  the  ignominy  which  had  been  incurred 
under  the  command  of  the  decemvirs  j  while  thefe 
flight  engagements  had  ftrengthened  their  hopes 
with  regard  to  a  general  one.     The  Sabines,  at  the 
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BOOK  fame  time,    who  were  rendered   prefumpiuous  by 

^^^-      their  fuccelTes  in  the  lafl  year,  cealed   not  to  pro- 

Y  R  xoG   v°^^  *^"^  ^^^^  them  to  fight ;  alking,  "  why  they 

B.C. 446.  "  wafted  time  in  excurfions  and  retreats  like  ma- 


"  rauders ;  and,  inftead  of  making  one  main  effort 
"  to  decide  a  fingle  war,  muhipiy  their  opera- 
"  tions  into  a  number  of  infigniftcant  (kirmifhes  ? 
"  Why  not  come  to  a  general  engagement  in 
"  the  field,  and  let  fortune  determine  the  vidory 
"  at  once  ?"  , 

LXII.  The  Romans,  befides  that  they  had  now 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  courage,  were  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  diflionour  which  it  would  reflect  on 
them,  if  the  other  army  were  to  return  vidkorious 
to  Rome,  while  they  lay  expofed  to  the  abufe 
and  infults  of  the  enemy :  "  and  when,"  faid  they, 
"  (hall  we  ever  be  a  match  for  that  enemy,  if  we 
**  are  not  at  prefent  ?"  When  the  conful  under- 
ftood  that  fuch  were  the  fentiments  generally  ex- 
preffed  by  the  foldiers  in  the  camp,  he  called  them 
to  an  aflembly,  and  faid,  "  Soldiers,  I  fuppofe  ye 
"  have  heard  the  iflue  of  the  campaign  in  Algidum  ; 
'*  the  army  have  behaved  as  became  the  army  of  a 
"  free  people.  Through  the  judicious  conduct  of 
**  my  colleague,  and  the  bravery  of  the  foldiers, 
*'  viftory  has  been  obtained.  For  my  part,  what 
"  plan  I  am  to  adopt,  or  what  degree  of  refolution  I 
"  am  to  maintain,  depends  upon  you.  The  war 
'*  may  either  be  prolonged  with  advantage,  or 
*'  it  may  be  brought  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion.  If  it 
"  is  to  be  prolonged,  I  Ihall  take  care,  that,  through 
"  means  of  the  fame  difcipline  with  which  I  began, 
"  your  hopes  and  your  valour  fhall  every  day  in- 
"  creafe.  If  ye  have  already  fufEcient  courage, 
**  and  wifh  for  a  fpeedy  decifion,  come  on,  raife  here 
**  a  fhout,  fuch  as  ye  would  raife  in  the  field.  That 
*'  will  demonfl:rate  at  once  your  inclinations  and  your 
*.'  fpirit."     The  fliout  being  given  with  uncommon 
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alacrity,  he  afllired  them,  that,  "  with  the  good  BOOK 
**  favour  of  fortune,  he  would  comply  with  their  HI. 
•'  defire,  and  next  morning  lead  them  to  the  field.*'  '"  _'  ^ 
The  remainder  of  that  day  was  fpent  in  putting  b"c '??$*. 
their  arms  in  order.  On  the  following,  as  foon  as 
the  Sabines  perceived  that  the  Romans  were  forming 
their  line  of  battle,  they  alfo  marched  out,  having 
for  a  long  time  ardently  wifhed  for  an  opportunity 
of  fighting.  The  'battle  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, between  armies  both  of  whom  were  aflured 
of  their  own  courage  ;  the  one  animated  by  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  career  of  glory,  the  other  lately 
elevated  by  unufual  fuccefs.  The  Sabines  added  to 
their  ftrength  the  advantage  of  a  ftratagem ;  for, 
after  forming  a  line  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
kept  two  thoufand  men  in  referve,  who  were  to 
make  a  pufh  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  Romans,  Thefe,  by  attack- 
ing their  flank,  were  likely  to  overpower  that  wing, 
which  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  furrounded,  when  the 
cavalry  of  two  legions,  amounting  to  about  fix  hun- 
dred, leaped  from  their  horfes,  and  rufhing  forward 
to  the  front  of  their  party,  who  were  giving  way, 
(lopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  roufed  the  courage  of  the  infantry,  both  by 
taking  an  equal  fhare  of  the  danger,  and  by  exciting 
their  emulation ;  for  they  refleded,  that  it  would  be 
ftiameful  that  the  horfe  (hould  incur  double  danger, 
by  difcharging  both  their  own  duty  and  that  of  others  j 
and  that  the  foot  fhould  not  be  equal  to  the  horfe, 
even  when  they  were  difmounted. 

LXIir.  They  prefTed  forward  therefore  to  the 
fight,  which  on  their  part  had  been  fufpended, 
and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  ground  which 
they  had  loft.  In  a  moment  they  were  on  an  equality, 
while  one  wing  of  the  Sabines  was  compelled  to 
give  way.  The  horfemen  then,  covered  between 
the  ranks  of  the  foot,  returned  to  their  horfes,  and 
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BOOK  galloped  acrofs  to  the  other  divifion;  they  car 

III.  with  them  an  account  of  this  fuccefs  j  and,  at  ..„ 
!rrr*'~^  fame  time,  made  a  charge  on  the  enemy,  difheartcnet, 
B  C  ix6  ^y  ^^^  defeat  of  their  ftronger  wing.  None  dif 
played  in  that  battle  more  confpicuous  bravery  thai 
themfelves.  The  conful's  attention  was  every  when 
employed.  He  commended  the  adive,  and  reprovet 
the  remifs.  Thefe  immediately,  on  being  rebuked 
exerted  themfelves  with  fpirit ;  fhame  ftimulatin^ 
them  as  powerfully,  as  commendation  had  done  th< 
others.  The  (hout  being  raifed  anew,  and  all  uniting 
their  efforts,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their  ground 
and  then  the  force  of  the  Romans  could  no  longe; 
be  refifted  ;  the  Sabines  abandoned  their  camp,  anc 
were  difperfed  all  over  the  country.  The  Roman; 
here  recovered  not  the  property  of  their  allies,  a 
was  the  cafe  in  Algidum,  but  their  own,  which  the] 
had  loft  in  the  devaftation  of  the  country.^/  For  thi 
vi£lory,  obtained  in  two  battles,  and  in  differen 
places,  the  fenate,  fo  unwilling  were  they  to  gratify 
the  confuls,  decreed  a  fupplication,  in  their  name 
of  one  day  only.  The  people,  however,  went  ii 
great  numbers  on  the  fecond  day  alfo,  to  offer  thankf 
givings,  and  which  they  did  with  rather  greatei 
zeal  than  before.  The  confuls  by  concert  cam( 
to  the  city  within  a  day  of  each  other,  and  called  ou 
the  fenate  to  the  field  of  Mars  j  where,  while  the] 
were  relating  the  fervices  which  they  had  performed 
the  principal  members  began  to  complain,  that  th< 
fenate  was  purpofely  held  in  the  midil  of  the  fgl 
diers,  to  keep  them  in  terror.  The  confuls  therefore 
to  take  away  all  ground  for  fuch  a  charge,  removec 
the  affembly  into  the  Flaminian  meadows,  to  j 
place  where  the  temple  of  Apollo  now  ftands,  called 
even  at  that  time,  the  Circus  of  Apollo.  Flere 
a  vaft  majority  of  the  fenators  concurring  in  re. 
fufing  a  triumph  to  the  conful,  Lucius  Icilius,  tri 
bune  of  the  commons,  propofed  to  the  people,  thai 
they  Ihould  take  on    them    the    ordering  of   it 
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any  flood  forth  to  argue  againfl  this  proceeding ;   BOOK 
rticularly  Caius  Claudius  exclaimed,  that  "it  was      m* 
over  the  patricians,  not  over  the  enemy,  that  the       '^    ^ 
confuls  fought  to  triumph;  and  that  more  as  a  X  5'^^* 
return  tor  their  private  kindnels  to  a  tribune,  not 
as  an  honour  due  to  valour.     That  a  triumph 
was  a  matter  which  had   never,  hitherto,  been 
directed  by  the  people ;  but  that  the  judgment  on 
the   merit,  and    the  difpofal   of  it,   had   always 
been  in  the  fenate.     That  even  the  Kings  had  not 
in  this  refpeft   derogated   from  that  order,  the 
principal    one   in    the    flate.      He  charged   the 
tribunes  not   to    occupy    every   department   fo 
entirely  with  their  own  authority,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for   the  deliberation   of  the  public ;  and 
afferted,  that  by  no  other  means  could  the  flate 
be  free,  or  the  laws  equalized,  than  by  each  clals 
maintaining  its  own  rights,   and  its  own  dignity." 
hough  many  arguments  were   uled  to  the   fame 
irpofe  by  the  other  and  elder  fenators,  yet  every  one 
"the  tribes  approved  of  the  propofition.  This  was  the 
'ft  inftance  of  a  triumph  celebrated  by  order  of  the 
jople,  without  the  approbation  of  the  fenate. 

LXIV.  This  vidory  of    the  tribunes  and  com- 

ons  was  very  near  terminating  in  a  wanton  irregu- 

rity  of  pernicious  tendency,,  a   confpiracy  being 

irmed  among  the  tribunes  to  procure  the  re-eledion 

'  the  fame  perfons  to  that  office  ;  and,  in  order  that 

leir  own  ambition  might  be  the  lefs  confpicuous  or 

3Je£lionable,  to  re-eleft  alfo  the  fame  confuls.  They 

leged,  as  a  pretext,  a  combination  of  the  patricians 

>  fap  the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  the  commons, 

/  the  affronts  which  they  threw  upon  the  confuls. 

What  would  be  the  confequence,"  they  faid,  "  if, 

before  the  laws  were  firmly  eftablifhed,  confuls 

fhould,  with  the  power  of  their  fadions,  make  an 

.  attack  on  the  new  tribunes  ?  For  they  could  not 
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always  have  Valerii  and  Horatii  for  confuU,  wh* 

would  poftpone  their  own  intereft,  when  the  libert 

y  j^^^  /  "  of  the  commons  was  in  qvieftion."     liy  a 
B.C.  446!  currenceof  circumflances,  rortunalcat  this  j unci 

the  charge  of  prefiding  at  the  election  fell  to  the  ic 
of  Marcus  Duilius,  a  man  of  prudence,  and 
clearly  perceived  what  a  heavy  load  of  public  dil^ 
fure  they  would  probably  have  to  fudain,  if  the 
Ihould  be  continued  in  oflice.  He  declared,  th.i  ' 
would  admit  no  vote  for  any  of  the  former  tribu. 
while  his  colleagues  flrenuoufly  infifted,  that  h 
fliould  leave  the  tribes  at  liberty  to  vote  as  they  thcmgl 
proper  j  or  elfe,  fhould  give  up  his  turn  of  prefidin 
to  his  colleagues,  who  would  hold  the  eledh'on,  accon 
ing  to  the  laws,  rather  than  according  to  thepleafure  c 
the  patricians.  Duilius, on  finding  aconteft  thus  force 
upon  him,  called  the  confuls  to  his  feat, and  afked  thei 
what  was  their  intention  with  refped  to  the  confulj 
election.  To  which  they  anfwered,  that  they  were  n 
folved  to  appoint  new  confuls.  Having  thus  gained  p< 
pular  fupporters  of  his  unpopular  meafure,  he  advai 
ced  together  with  them  into  the  aflembly.  The  confu 
being  there  brought  forward,  and  afked,  in  what  mai 
ner  they  would  ad,  fhould  the  Roman  people,  out  < 
gratitude  for  having,  by  their  means,  recovered  the 
liberty,  and  for  their  meritorious  and  fuccefsful  fei 
vices  in  war,  appoint  them  a  fecond  time  to  the  coi 
fulfhip,  declared  the  fame  refoluiion  as  before.  O 
which,  DuiUus,  after  many  eulogiums  paid  to  thei 
for  perfevering  in  a  line  of  conduft  quite  differei 
from  that  of  the  decemvii^,  proceeded  to  the  eledion 
and  when  five  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  eledec 
the  other  candidates  not  being  able  to  make  up  th 
requifite  number  of  tribes,  on  account  of  the  eagei 
nefs  with  which  the  nine  tribunes  openly,  pufhed  fc 
the  office,  he  difmiffed  the  affembly,  and  did  not  aftei 
wards  call  one.  He  faid,  that  he  had  fulnlled  th 
law  J  which,  without  any  where  fpecifying  the  nun] 
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ber  of  tribunes,  only  enabled ,  that  tribunes  fhould  BOOK 
be  left ;  and  he  recited  the  terms  of  the  law,  in      ^n. 
which  it  is  faid,  "  If  I  propofe  ten  tribunes  of  the  ^^"^^"^ 
*'  commons,  and  if  there  fhould  at  that  time  be  B.C.I16 
**  found  a  lefs  number  than  ten  tribunes,  then  the 
*'  perfons  whom  thefe  fhall  aflume  as  colleagues, 
**  fhall  be  legal  tribunes   of  the   commons,   with 
"  the  fame  privileges  as  thofe  whom  ye  on  that 
•*  day  made  tribunes  of  the  commons.**     Duilius, 
perfevering  to  the  laft,  and  declaring  the  comnton- 
wealth  could  not  have  fifteen  tribunes,  after  baffling 
the  ambition  of  his  colleagues,  refigned  his  office, 
wirii  high  approbation  both  from  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeians. 

LXV.  I'lie  new  tribunes  of  the  commons  fhewed,  ^5'^°^* 
in  their  election  of  colleagues,  an  inclination  to  '  "*^^* 
gratify  the  patricians.  They  chofe  two,  who  were 
patricians  and  tven  confulars,  Spurius  Tarpeius  and 
Aulus  Aterius.  The  confuls,  then  elected,  were 
Largius  Herminius  and  Titus  Virginius  Coeiimonta- 
nus,  men  not  warmly  attached  to  either  party,  patri- 
cians or  plebeians.  They  had  a  peaceful  year  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Lucius  Trebonius,  tribune  of 
the  commons,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  patricians, 
becaufe,  as  he  faid,  he  had  been  impofed  on  by  them, 
and  betrayed  in  the  affair  of  choofmg  colleagues, 
carried  a  propofal  that  whoever  took  the  votes  of  the 
commons  (Mi  the  eleftion  of  plebeian  tribunes,  fhould 
continue  the  proceedings  until  he  fhould  return  ten 
^  that  order.  The  whole  time  of  being  in  office  was 
paflbd  in  creating  uneafmefs  to  the  patricians,  from 
whence  the  furname  of  Afper  (harlh)  was  given 
him.  i  Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus  and  Caius  Julius,  Y.R.308. 
the  next'  confuls  chofen,  prevented  the  ill  effects  B.C. 444. 
of  fome  combinations,  formed  by  the  tribunes 
againft  the  young  nobles,  without  taking  any 
violent  fleps  againfl  thofe  magiltrates,  and,  at  the 
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BOOK  feni«  time  preferving   unhurt   the  dignity  of  the 
HI.      patricians.     Wifhing  to  give  time  for  the  matter 
*—  -'*'-   '  to  cool,  they  reftrained  the  commons  from  rifmg 
Y.R.308.  j^  f^^Jition  by  a  proclamation  for  a  levy  of  troops,  to 
a£k  againll  the  iEquans  and  Volfcians ;  giving,  as  a 
fufficient  rcafon,  that  while  harmony  prevailed  in  the 
city,  every  thing  abroad  was  alfo  quiet,  but  when- 
ever civil  difcord  broke  out,  their  foreign  enemies 
aflumed  new  courage.     This  care  to  prcferve  peace 
abroad,  proved  the  caufe  of  domeftic  concord.     But 
each  of  the  orders  always  took  an  improper  advan- 
tage of  moderation  in  the  other.     As  foon  as  the 
commons    grew    tranquil,    the    younger   patricians 
began  to  infult  them.     When  the  tribunes  attempted 
to  protedl  the  weaker  party,  even  at  firft  they  were 
of  little  ufe ;  afterwards,  they  themfelves  incurred 
ill-treatment,    particularly    in    the    latter    months, 
becaufe  the  combinations,  then  formed  among  the 
more  powerful,  encouraged  them  to  it,   while  the 
vigour  of  every  magiilracy  generally  relaxes  fome- 
what  at  that  time.     And  now  the  commons  began 
to  think  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their 
tribunes,  unlefs  they  procured  fuch  as  Icilius,  for 
thofe  whom  they  had  for  two  years  paft  were  but 
nominal  tribunes.     On  the  other  fide,  the  elder  patri- 
cians, although  they  were  convinced  that  the  younger 
part  of  their  body  carried  their  prefumption  too  far, 
yet  were  better  pleafed,  if  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion were  to  be  exceeded,  that  thofe  of  their  own 
order  fhould  poflefs   a  redundancy  of  fpirit,    than 
fliould  their  adverfaries.     So  difficult  it  is  to  preferve 
moderation  in  the  aflerting  of  liberty,  while,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  defire  to  balance  rights,  each*  elevates 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  deprefs  another  j  for 
men  are  apt,  by  the  very  meafures  which  they  adopt 
to  free  themfelves  from  fear,  to  become  the  objeAs 
of  fear  to  others  j  and  to  fallen  upon  them  the  bur- 
then of  injuflice,  which  they  have  thrown  off  from 

their 
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their  own  flioulders :  as  if  there  exifled  in  nature  a  B  O  O  K 
•perpetual  neceffity,  either  of  doing  or  of  fuffering      HI. 
injury.  "'    ^ 

LXVI.  The  next  confuls  elected  were  Titus  Y.R.309. 
Quintius  Capitolinus  a  fourth  time,  and  Agrippa  ^-^.443. 
Furius,  who  found,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
year,  neither  fedition  at  home,  nor  war  abroad,  but 
reafon  fufficient  to  apprehend  both.  The  citizens 
could  no  longer  be  kept  within  bounds,  both  tri- 
bunes and  commons  being  highly  exafperated  againlt 
the  patricians,  and  every  charge  brought  againft  any 
of  the  nobility  conftantly  embroiling  the  aflemblies 
and  creating  new  contefts.  As  foon  as  thefe  were 
noifed  abroad,  the  ^quans  and  Volfcians,  as  if  they 
had  waited  for  this  fignal,  immediately  took  up  arms ; 
being,  at  the  fame  time,  perfuaded  by  their  leaders, 
who  were  eager  for  plunder,  that  the  levy  which  had 
been  proclaimed  the  lad  year  had  been  found  im- 
pradicable,  the  commons  refufing  obedience ;  and 
that,  for  that  reafon,  no  army  had  been  fcnt  againft 
them ;  that  their  military  difcipline  was  fubverted 
by  licentioufnefs,  and  that  Rome  was  no  longer 
confidered  as  their  common  country ;  that  all  the 
refentment  and  animofity  which  they  had  entertained 
againft  foreigners,  was  now  turned  againft  each 
other,  and  that  there  was  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  deftroying  thofe  wolves,  while  they  were  blinded 
by  inteftine  rage.  Having  therefore  united  their 
forces,  they  laid  wafte  the  country  of  Latium ;  where, 
none  attempting  to  obftrud  them,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  war  highly  exulting,  they  advanced  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  carrying  on  their  ravages  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Efquiline  gate,  and  infulting  the  city. 
From  thence,  they  marched  back  without  moiefta- 
tion,  in  regular  order,  driving  the  prey  before  them 
to  Corbio.  Quiniius  the  coniul  then  fummoned  the 
people  to  an  alTcmbly. 

¥4  LXVIL 
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BOOK  LXVir.  There,  as  we  are  told,  he  fpoke  to  thi« 
in.  purpofe:  "  Although  unomfcious  of  any  mifcondu£l 
!tT'  ^  "  on  my  part,  yei  it  is  with  the  utmoft  fliame,  Ro- 
B.C  44?  "  mans,  that  I  am  come  here,  to  meet  you  in 
"  afl'embiy.  That  ye  fhould  be  wiinelTes  of  fuch  an 
•'  event,  that  it  fhould  be  handed  down,  on  record, 
•*  to  pofterity  ;  that,  in  the  fourth  confulate  of  Titus 
**  Quintius,  the  ^Equans  and  Volfcians,  who,  a 
•*  fhort  tiuic  ago,  were  barely  a  match  for  the  Her- 
*'  nicians,  Ihould  have  marched  in  arms,  without  mo- 
•*  leilation,  to  the  walls  of  the  ci^y  of  Rome !  Could 
**  I  have  forefeen  that  this  ignominy  was  referved 
**  for  this  particular  ycar,'\though  fuch  is  the  general 
"  ftate  of  manners  for  a  long  time  paft,  fuch  the 
•*  condition  of  affairs,  that  my  mind  could  prefage 
•*  no  good^  I  would  yet  have  avoided  this  honour- 
**  able  port,  by  exile  or  by  death,  if  there  had  been 
**  no  other  way  of  efcaping  it.  Gould  Rome  then 
**  have  been  taken  in  my  confulfhip,  if  thofe  arms, 
'*  that  were  at  our  gates,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
"  men  of  courage  ?  I  had  enjoyed  enough  of  ho- 
*'  nours,  more  than  enough  of  life :  I  ought  not  to 
**  have  outlived  my  third  confulfhip.  But,  of  whom 
**  have  thole  once  daftardly  enemies  dared  to  ihew 
**  fuch  contempt ;  of  us  confuls  ?  or  of  you  Ro- 
**  mans?  If  the  fault  lies  in  us,  we  fliould  be 
"  deprived  of  the  command,  as  unworthy  of  it,  and 
**  if  that  be  not  enough,  inflict  fome  farther  punifli- 
"  ment :  if  in  you,  may  no  divine,  or  human,  being 
*'  chaltife  your  tranfgreflions,  only  may  ye  yourfelves 
*•  gain  a  proper  fenfe  of  them.  They  have  not  been 
"  actuated  to  this  condudt,  as  fuppofing  you  void 
*'  of  fpirit,  nor  from  confidence  in  their  own  valour. 
*'  After  being  fo  often  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
"  beaten  out  of  their  camps,  flripped  of  their  terri- 
*'  tories,  and  fent  under  the  yoke,  they  well  know 
*'  both  themfelves  and  you.  Party  dilTenfions  are 
*'  the  bane  of  this  city ;  the  ftruggles  between  the 
**  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  while  neither  we  fix 

«  due 
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**  due  limits  to  our  authority,  nor  ye  to  your  liberty ;  B  O  O  K 

*'  while  ye  wifli  to  get  rid  of  patrician,  we  of  pie-      HI* 

"  beian   magiftrates,    they    have   aflumed    unufual  \,  „' 

*'  courage.     In  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  would  b!c.  443. 

"  ye  have?     Ye  wifhed  for  tribunes  of  the  com- 

*'  mons  ;  for  the  fake  of  concord,  we  granted  them 

"  to  you.     Ye  longed  for  decemvirs ;  we  allowed 

*'  them  to  be  created.     Ye  grew  weary  of  decern^ 

"  virs;    we   compelled  them   to  refign   the  office. 

*'  Your  refentment  againft  them  continuing,   even 

*'  after  they  were  diverted  of  their  public  charadler, 

*'  we  fuffered  men  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  families 

*'  and  ftations,  fome  to  perifh,  and  others  to  go  into 

*'  exile.     Ye  wilhed  again  to  create  tribunes  of  the 

''  commons ;  ye  created  them.     Although  we  faw 

"  manifeft  injuflice  to  the  nobles  in  electing  ma»  • 

"  of  your  order  to  the  confullhip;    yet   have  we 

*'  beheld  patrician  magiftracy,  along  with  the  reft, 

**  conceded  to  the  commons.-    The  tribunes*  power 

*'  of  protecting  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  peo- 

*'  pie ;  the  a6ts  of  the  commons  rendered  binding 

*'  on   the   patricians;    our   own    rights   fubverted, 

"  under  the  pretext   of  equalizing  the  laws ;   all 

"  this  we  have  endured,  and  flill  endure.     Where, 

"  then,  will  be  the  end  of  our  difl'enfions  ?    Shall  we 

**  never  be  allowed  to  have  an  unired  city  and  one 

"  common  country  ?     We,  the  party  vanquifhed,  fit . 

*'  down  in  quiet,  with  greater  compofure,  than  ye' 

"  who  have  gained  the  victory.     Do  ye  think  it 

"  enough,    that   to  us,   ye   are  objeds  of  terror  ? 

*'  The  Aventine    is   taken    from    us;    the  facred 

"  mount  is  feized.     But  when  the  Efquiline  is  almoft 

"  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  no  one  appears  in  its 

"  defence.   The  Volfcian  foe  fcales  your  rampart,  and 

**  not  a  man  drives  him  back.     Againft  us  ye  exert 

"  your  courage,  againft  us  ye  readily  take  arms." 

LXVIII.  "  Now  then  that  ye  have  blockaded  the 
"  fenate-houfe,   rendered  the  Forum  the   feat  of 

"  hoftilities, 
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hoftillties,  and  filled  the  prifon  with  the  principal 
**  citizens,  (hew  an  equal  degree  of  valour,  and 
**  march  out  through  the  Efquiline  gate }  or,  if  ye 
B  C  ^A?  "  ^^y^  not  courage  for  that,  view  from  the  walls 
**  your  lands  defolated  with  fire  and  fword,  your 
"  own  property  carried  off,  and  the  burning  houfes 
**  fmoking  all  round.  But  ye  will  fay,  it  is  the 
"  public  intercft  that  fuffers  by  thefe  means,  by  the 
**  country  being  wafted  with  fire,  the  city  befieged, 
•*  and  the  enemy  enjoying  the  honour  of  the  war. 
*'  Be  it  fo  ;  but  I  will  afk,  in  what  fituation  are  the 
•*  your  private  affairs  ?  Soon  will  you  hear  from  the 
•*  country  accounts  of  your  loffcs :  and  what  means 
**  have  ye,  at  home,  of  procuring  a  compenfation 
•*  for  them  ?  Will  the  tribunes  bring  back,  will 
'*  they  reftore  what  ye  have  loft  ?  Words  they  will 
**  load  you  with,  until  ye  are  tired,  and  accufaiions 
*'  againfl  the  principal  citizens,  and  laws  upon  laws, 
•*  and  public  meetings ;  but,  from  thefe,  never  did 
"  one  of  you  return  home  with  an  increafe  of  fub- 
**  ftance  or  fortune.  Let  me  fee  any,  who  ever 
*'  carried  thence  aught  to  his  wife  and  children, 
**  except  hatreds,  quarrels,  animofities,  public  and 
"  private ;  from  the  ill  effeds  of  which,  indeed, 
"  ye  have  always  been  fcreened,  not  however  by 
*'  your  own  merit  and  innocence,  but  by  the  protec- 
"  tion  of  others.  But  I  will  affirm,  that,  when  ye 
**  ufed  to  make  your  campaigns,  under  the  command 
*•  of  confuls,  not  of  tribunes,  in  the  camp,  not  in 
**  the  Forum  ;  when  your  fliout  ufed  to  ftrike  terror 
*'  into  the  enemy  in  the  field,  not  into  the  Roman 
*'  nobles  in  an  affembly  ;  after  enriching  yourfelves 
*'  with  plunder,  taking  poffeflion  of  your  adver- 
**  faries*  lands,  and  acquiring  a  plentiful  flock  of 
*'  wealth  and  glory,  both  to  the  public  and  to  your- 
"  felves ;  then,  I  fay,  ye  returned  home  in  triumph  to 
**  your  families  j  now,  ye  fuffer  thefe  invaders  to  depart 
*'  laden  with  your  property.  Continue  immoveably 
*'  tied  to  your  affemblies,  and  live  in  the  Forum ; 

«  (till 
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**  ftlU  the  neceflity  of  fighting,  which  ye  fo  ftudi- 
*'  oufly  avoid,  attends  you.  Was  it  too  great  a 
''  hardfliip  to  march  out  againft  the  ^quans  and  ~n^~  ^ 
*'  Voliciansr  Ihe  war  is  at  your  gates.  It  not  B.C.443. 
"  repelled  from  thence,  it  will  (hortly  be  within  the 
*'  walls.  It  will  fcale  the  citadel  and  the  Capitol, 
"  and  will  purfue  you,  even  into  your  houfes.  A 
**  year  ago,  the  fenate  ordered  a  levy  to  be  made, 
"  and  an  army  to  be  led  into  Algidum.  Yet  we  fit 
"  at  home  in  liftlefs  inadlivity,  delighted  with  the 
*'  prefent  interval  of  peace,  fcolding  each  other  like 
"  women,  and  never  perceiving,  that,  after  that  fhort 
*'  fufpenfion,  wars  double  in  number  muft  return 
"  upon  us.  I  know  that  I  might  find  more  agree- 
"  able  topics  to  dwell  upon ;  but  even  though  my 
"  own  difpofition  did  not  prompt  to  it,  neceflity 
*'  compels  me  to  fpeak  what  is  true,  inflead  of  what 
•*  is  agreeable.  I  fmcerfcly  wi(h,  Romans,  to  give 
*'  you  pleafure;  but  1  ieel  wifhes,  much  more 
*'  ardent,  to  promote  your  fafety,  let  your  fentiments 
**  refpeding  me  afterwards  be  what  they  may.  It 
"  refults  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that 
*'  he  who  addrefl'es  the  public  with  a  \ "  his  own 

**  particular  benefit,  is  fludious  of  1  ig  him-. 

*'  felf  more  generally  agreeable  than  he  who  has  no 
"  other  object  but  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
'*  But  perhaps  ye  imagine  that  it  is  out  of  regard  to 
"  your  individual  interefts,  that  thofe  public  fyco- 
**  phants,  thofe  artful  flatterers  of  the  commons,  who 
"  neither  fuft'er  you  to  carry  arms,  nor  to  live  in 
"  peace,  excite  and  llimulate  your  paflions.  When 
"  they  have  once  raifed  you  in  a  ferment,  the  con- 
"  fequence  to  them  is,  either  honour  or  profit. 
"  And  becaufe  they  fee  that,  while  concord  prevails 
"  between  the  orders  of  the  ftate,  they  are  of  no 
"  confequence  on  any  fide^  they  wifh  to  be  leaders 
"  of  a  bad  caufe,  rather  than  of  none,  of  tumults 
"  even,  and  feditions.  Which  kind  of  proceedings, 
*'  if  ye  can  at  length  be  prevailed  on  to  renounce  ; 

«  and. 
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and,  if  ye  arc  willing,  inflead  of  thefe  new  model 
©fading,  to  refuiue  ihofe  pradifed  by  your  fathers, 
)TZ^  ^  **  and  formerly  by  yourfelves,  I  am  content  to  un- 
B.C.44?!  "  dergo  any  punifhment,  if  I  do  not  within  a  few 
"  days  rout  and  diiperfe  thofe  ravagers  of  our 
"  country,  drive  them  out  of  their  camp,  and  trans- 
**  fcr  from  our  gates  and  walls,  to  their  own  cities, 
**  the  whole  terror  of  the  war,  which  at  prefeiit  fills 
**  you  with  conlternation." 

LXIX.  Scarcely  ever  was  the  fpecch  of  a  popular 
tribune  more  acceptable  to  the  commons,  than  was 
this  of  a  conful  remarkable  for  ftridtnefs.  Even 
the  young  men  who  were  accuftomed  to  confider  a 
refulal  to  enlift,  in  fuch  times  of  danger,  as  their 
moft  effedual  weapon  againfl  the  patricians,  began 
to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  war  and  arms.  At 
the  fame  time  the  inhabitants  flying  from  the  coun- 
try, and  feveral,  who  Iiad  been  robbed  there  and 
wounded,  relating  fads  flill  more  (hocking  than 
what  appeared  to  view,  filled  the  entire  city  with  a 
defire  of  vengeance.  When  the  fenate  alfembled, 
all  men  turned  their  eyes  on  Quintius,  regarding 
him  as  the  only  champion  for  the  majefty  of  Rome ; 
and  the  principal  fenators  declared,  that  '*  his  dif- 
*'  courfe  had  been  worthy  of  the  confular  command, 
**  worthy  of  his  former  adminiftration  in  fo  many 
**  confulfliips,  worthy  of  his  whole  life,  which  had 
**  been  filled  up  with  honours,  often  enjoyed,  and 
*'  oftener  merited.  That  other  confuls  either  flat- 
'*  tered  the  commons,  fo  far  as  to  betray  the  dignity 
"  of  the  fenate,  or  through  the  harfhnefs  qf  their 
*'  meafures,  in  fupport  of  the  rights  of  their  order, 
*'  exafperated  the  populace  by  their  attempts  to 
*'  reduce  them  ;  but  that  Titus  Quintius,  beyond  all 
**  others,  had  delivered  fentiments  fuitable,  at  once, 
*'  to  the  dignity  of  the  fenate,  to  the  harmony  which 
*'  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  feveral  orders,  and  to 
"  the  jundure  of  the  times :  and  they  entreated  him 

«  and 
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«  and  his  colleague,  to  exert  themfelves  in  behalf  BOOK 

**  of   the   commonwealth.      The   tribues   they  in- 71  I^^* 

"  treated    to    unite   cordially    with    the  confuls  in  y''r'Tq 

*'  lepelling  the  enemy  from  their  walls,  and  to  bring  b!c.443' 

*'  the  commons  to  fubmit,  at  this  perilous  juncture, 

"  to  the   diredion  of  the  fenate.     Their  common 

**  country,  they  told  them,  at  that  crifis,  when  the 

*'  lands   were    laid    wafte,  and    the   city    befieged, 

*'  cnlled  on  them  as  tribunes,  and  implored  their 

**  pr')teftion.**     With  univerfal  approbation,  a  levy 

of  tr'op>s  was  decreed.     The  confuls  gave  public 

notice  in  aliembly,  that  "  they  could  not  now  admit 

"  excules,  but  that  all  the  young  men  muft  attend 

"  next  day  at  the  hi  (I  light,  in  the  field  of  Mars: 

**  that,  when  the  war  (hould  be  brought  to  a  con- 

•*  clufion,  they  would  appoint  a  time  for  confidering 

*'  fuch  matters,  and  that  he  whofe  excufe  was  not 

**  fatisfatlory  (liould  be  treated  as  a  deferter."     All 

the  young  men  attended  accordingly.     The  cohorts 

chofe  each  its  own  centurions,  and  two  fenators  were 

appointed  to  command  each  cohort.     We  are  told, 

that   all  thefe  meafures  were  executed  with  fuch 

expedition,    that   the  ftandards  brought   out   from 

the  treafury  on  that  fame  day  by  the  quseftors,  and 

carried  down  to  the  field  of  Mars,  began  to  move 

from   thence   at   the   fourth   hour ;    and   that   this 

new-raifed  army,    with  a  few  cohorts   of  veterans 

who  followed  as  volunteers,  halted  at  the  tenth  (lone. 

The  following  morning  brought  them  within  view  of 

the  enemy,   and  they  pitched  their  camp  clofe  to 

theirs,  near  Corbio.     On  the  third  day  they  came 

to  an  engagement ;  the   Romans  being  hurried  on 

by  defire  of  revenge.  aiiJ  the  others  by  confciouf- 

nefs  of  guilt,  and  defpair  of  pardon,  after  fo  many 

rebellions. 

LXX.  In   the    Roman  armv,  although  the  two 
confuls  were  invefted  with  equai  powers,  yet  they 

adopted 
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BOOK  adopted  a  meafure  exceedingly  advantageous  in  all 
^^^^  important  exigencies.  The  fupreme  command  was, 
Y  R  too  ^'^^  ^^®  confent  of  Agrippa,  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
D.C.443.  his  colleague,  who  being  thus  raifed  to  a  fuperiority, 
made  the  politefl:  return  for  the  other's  cheerful 
condefcenfion  to  a£t  in  a  fubordinate  capacity ; 
making  him  a  fliarer  in  all  his  counfels  and  honours. 
In  the  line  of  battle,  Quintius  commanded  the  right 
wing,  Agi-ippa  thp  left ;  the  care  of  the  centre  they 
entrufted  to  Spurius  Poftumius  Albus,  lieutenant- 
general  ;  and  that  of  the  cavalry  to  another  lieutenant- 
general,  Servius  Sulpicius.  The  infantry,  in  the 
right  wing,  fought  with  extraordinary  valour,  and 
met  with  a  (lout  refiftance  from  the  Volfcians.  Ser- 
vius Sulpicius,  with  the  cavalry,  broke  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  line,  and  when  he  might  have 
returned  to  his  own  ftation,  he  thought  it  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  make  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
before  they  could  recover  from  the  diforder  into 
which  their  ranks  had  been  thrown.  By  his  charge 
on  their  rear,  the  enemy,  being  aflailed  on  both 
fides,  mufl:  have  been  inftantly  difperfed,  had  not  the 
cavalry  of  the  Volfcians  and  iEquans,  throwing  them- 
felves  in  his  way,  given  him  employment  for  a 
confiderable  time,  oppofing  him  with  forces  the  fame 
as  his  own.  On  this  Sulpicius  told  his  men,  that 
there  was  no  time  to  hefitate ;  and  called  out  that 
they  were  furrounded  and  cut  off  from  their  friends, 
if  they  did  not  unite  their  moft  vigorous  efforts, 
and  rout  the  enemy's  cavalry :  nor  was  it  enough 
to  drive  them  off  the  ground,  without  difabiing 
them;  they  mufl  kill  both  horfes  and  riders,  left 
any  fhould  return  and  renew  the  fight.  The 
enemy,  he  faid,  were  not  able  to  withftand  them, 
to  whom  a  compaft  body  of  infantry  had  been 
obliged  to  give  way.  His  orders  were  obeyed  with 
alacrity.  By  one  charge  they  routed  the  whole  body 
of  cavalry,  difmounted  vaft  numbers,  and  killed  with 

their 
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their  javelins,  both   the  men  and  horfes.      They  BOOK 
met  no  farther  obftruftion  from  the  cavalry.     And      HI. 
now  falling  on  the  line  of  infantry,  they  difpatched  '    '^      * 
an  account  of  their  fuccefs  to  the  confuls,  before  ^  c  ???.' 
whom  the   enemy's    line  was    beginning   to   give 
ground.     The  news  gave  frefli  fpirit  to  the  Romans, 
to  purfue  their  advantage ;  while  it  difmayed  the 
JEquans,    who    were    already    wavering.     Victory 
began  to  declare  againft  them,  fird  in  the  centre, 
where  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  had  difordered  their 
ranks :  their  left  wing  next  began  to  retreat  before 
the  conful  Quintius :  the  greatell  ftruggle  was  made 
by  their  right :   there  Agrippa,  full  of  the  ardour 
infpired  by  youth  and  vigour,  when  he  faw  every 
part  of  the  Roman   line  more  fuccef^ful  than  his 
own,  fnatched  fome  of  the  enfigns  from  the  ftandard- 
bearers,  and  carried  them   forward   himfelf:  fome 
he  even  threw  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy  j  and  the 
dread  of  the  difgrace  to  which  this  might  expofe 
them,  fo  animated  the  foldiers,  that   they  inftantly 
ruflied  on.     This  rendered  the  vidory  equally  deci- 
five  in  every  quarter.     At  this  jundure,  a  meflage 
was   brought  to  him  from  Quintius,  that   he   had 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  was  ready  to  attack  their 
camp ;  but  did  not  choofe  to  break  into  it,  until  he 
fliould  underftand  that  the  battle  was  determined 
on  the  left  wing  alfo ;  and  defiring  that  if  he  had 
completed  the  difcomfiture  there,  he  would  march 
up  his  troops  to  join   him,   that  the  whole  army 
might  take  poflellion  of  the  prize.     Agrippa,  now 
viftorious,  met  his  vi(5lorious  colleague  with  mutual 
congratulations  ;    and,  in    conjundion    with    him, 
advanced  to   the   enemy's   camp ;  where,   meeting 
very  few  to  oppofe  them,  and  thefe  being  inilantly 
routed,  they  forced  their  way  through  the  fortifica- 
tions without  difficulty  ;  and  the  troops  having  here 
acquired  an  immenfe  booty,  befides  recovering  their 
own  eflFe6ls  which  had  been  loft  in  the  plundering  of 
the  country,  were  then  led  home.     I  do  not  find, 

a  eithet 
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BOOK  either  that  the  confuls  fued  for  a  triumph,  or  that 

IH.      it  was  beftowed  on  them  by  the  fenate :  neither  is 

1;  ^'        there  any  reafon  afligned  why  they  either  did  not 

B.C.  443!  wifh,  or  might  not  hope  to  obtain  that  honour.     It 

might  probably  be,  as  far  as  I  can  conjedure  at  this 

didance  of  time,  that  as  this  mark  of  approbation 

had   been   refufed    by   the   fenate  to   the    confuls 

Valerius   and  Horatius,  who,   befides   having   van- 

quilhed  the   Volfcians   and  iEquans,  had  acquired 

the  glory  of  fubduing  the  Sabines  alfo,  the  confuls 

were   afhamed   to   demand   a  triumph  for  fervices 

which  amounted  only  to  the   half  of  theirs ;  left, 

even  if  they  (hould  obtain  it,  there  might  be  room 

to  imagine  that  the  compliment  was   paid   to  the 

perfons  rather  than  to  their  deferts» 

LXXI.  This  honourable  viftory  obtained  over 
their  enemies,  the  people  difgraced  at  home,  by  a 
fcandalous  decifion  of  a  difpute  concerning  the  boun- 
daries of  their  allies.  The  people  of  Aricia,  and 
thofe  of  Ardea,  had  often  contended  in  arms  the 
right  of  property  to  a  certain  diftrifl:  of  land,  and, 
wearied  by  many  loffes  on  both  fides,  referred  the 
affair  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Roman  people.  Both 
parties  attended  to  fupport  their  claims,  and  an 
aifembly  was  held  by  the  magift rates  at  their  requeft. 
Here  the  matter  was  debated  with  great  vehemence ; 
and  after  the  witnefTes  had  been  produced,  when 
the  tribes  ought  to  have  been  called,  and  the 
affembled  proceed  to  give  their  fuffrages,  there 
arofe  one  Publius  Scaptius,  a  plebeian,  a  very  old 
man,  who  faid,  "  Confuls,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
*'  fpeak  on  a  matter  which  concerns  the  intereft  of 
"  the  commonwealth,  J  will  not  fuffer  the  people 
**  to  proceed  in  a  miftake,  with  refpefl:  to  this 
**  affair."  The  confuls  faying,  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  attention,  and  Ihould  not  be  heard,  he 
exclaimed,  that  the  caufe  of  the  public  was  betrayed; 
and  on  their  ordering  him  to  be  removed,  called  on 
the  tribunes  for  proteton.    The  tribunes,  who  in 

almoit 
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almofl:  every  cafe  are  rather  ruled  by,  than  rule  the  BOOK 

multitude,  to  gratify  the  populace,  gave  liberty  to       m* 

Scaptius  to  fay  what  he  pleafed.     He  then  began  y  ^'    ~' 

with  informing  them,  that  "  he  was  in  his  eighty-  B.C.443.' 

"  third  year,  that  he  had  ferved  as  a  foldier  in  the 

**  very  dift:ri(5l  in  difpute,  and  was  *-not  young  even 

".  then,  that  being  his  twentieth  campaign,    when 

*'  the  operations   againft   Corioli    were  carried  on. 

"  He  could,  therefore,  fpeak  with  knowledge  of  an 

"  affair,  which,  though  after  fuch  a  length  of  time 

*'  it  was  generally  forgotten,  was  deeply  fixed  in  his 

"  memory.     The  lands  in  difpute,  he  faid,  had  be- 

"^  longed  to  the  territory  of  Corioli,  and  when    Co- 

"  rioli  was  takers,  became,  by  the  right  of  war,  the 

*'  property  of  the  Roman  people.     He  wondered  by 

"  what  precedent  the  Ardeans  and  Aricians  could 

"  judify  their  expedations,  of  furreptitioully  wrefling 

"  from  the  Roman  ftate,  by  making  it  an  arbiter 

*'  inftead  of  proprietor,  its  right  to  a  traft,  to  which, 

"  while  the  ilate  of  Corioli  fubfifted,  they  had  never 

**  advanced  any  kind  of  claim.     For  his  part,  he 

"  had  but  a  (hort  time  to  live ;  yet  he  could  not 

"  prevail  on  himfelf,    old    as    he  was,    to  decline 

**  aflerting  by  his  voice,  the  only  means  then  in  his 

**  power,    a  title   to   thofe   lands,    which,    by  his 

"  vigorous  exertions  as  a  foldier,  he  had  contributed 

"  to  acquire :  and  he  warmly  recommended  it  to 

"  the  people,  not  to  be  led  by  improper  notions  of 

"  delicacy,  to  pafs   a  fentence  fubverfive  of  their 

"  own  rights." 

LXXII.  The  confuls,  when,  they  perceived  that 
Scaptius  was  heard,  not  only  with  filence,  but  with 
approbation,  appealed  to  gods  and  men  againft  the 
infamy  of  the  proceeding  ;  and,  fending  for  the  prin- 
cipal fenators,  went  round  with  them  to  the  tribes, 
befeeching  them  "  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  of  the 
"  worfl  kind,  which  would  affoid  a- precedent  flill 
"  more  pernicious,  by  converting  to  their  own  ufe 
*'  a  matter  in  difpute,  whereon  they  were  to  decide 
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BOOK  "  as  judges.  Efpecially  when,  as  the  cafe  ftood, 
HI.  «  although  it  were  allowable  for  a  judge  to  fticw 
Y  T,"  "  regard  to  his  own  emolument,  yet  the-utmoft 
B  C.  443!  *'  advantage  that  could  accrue  from  the  feizure  of 
"  the  lands,  would  by  no  means  counterbalance  the 
"  lofs  which  they  mufl  fuflain  in  the  alienation  of  the 
"  affeftions  of  the  allies,  by  fuch  an  acl  of  injullice  : 
**  for  the  lofs  of  reputation  and  the  efteem  of  man- 
"  kind  are  of  importance  beyond  what  can  be 
**  eftimated.  Muft  the  deputies  carry  home  this 
**  account  ?  Muft  this  be  made  known  to  the 
**  world  ?  Muft  the  aUies,  muft  the  enemy  hear 
**  this  ?  What  grief  would  it  give  to  the  former, 
**  what  joy  to  the  latter !  Did  they  imagine,  that 
"  the  neighbouring  ftates  would  impute  this  proceed- 
**  ing  to  Scaptius,  an  old  babbler  in  the  aflemblies  ? 
**  This  indeed  woulcf  ferve,  inftead  of  a  ftatue,  to 
"  dignify  the  Scaptian  name  ;  but  the  Roman  people 
**  would  incur  the  imputation  of  corrupt  chicanery 
•*  and  fraudulent  ufurpation  of  the  claims  of  others. 
*'  For  what  judge,  in  a  caufe  between  private  per- 
**  fons,  ever  aded  in  this  manner,  adjudging  to 
**  himfelf  the  property  in  difpute  ?  Surely,  even 
**  Scaptius  himfelf,  dead  as  he  was  to  all  fenfe  of 
*'  fhame,  would  not  ad  in  fuch  a  manner.**  Thus 
'the  confuls,  thus  the  fenators  exclaimed  ;  but  covet- 
oufnefs,  and  Scaptius,  the  inftigator  of  that  covetouf- 
nefs,  had  greater  influence.  The  tribes  being  called, 
gave  their  judgment ;  that  the  land  in  queflion  was 
the  property  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  not  denied, 
that  it  might  with  juftice  have  been  fo  determined, 
had  the  matter  been  tried  before  other  judges  :  but, 
as  the  affair  was  circumftanced,  the  infamy  of  the 
determination  was  in  no  degree  leffened  by  the 
equity  of  their  title ;  nor  did  it  appear  to  the  Ari- 
cians  and  Ardeans  themfelves  in  blacker  or  more 
hideous  colours  than  it  did  to  the  Roman  fenate. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  pafled  without  any  com- 
motioQ  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
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BOOK  IV. 


A  law,  permitting  the  intermarriage  of  plebeians  with  patri- 
cians^ carried ^  after  a  violent  firuggU  and  Jlrong  oppofitian 
en  the  part  of  the  patricians .  Military  tribunes ^  with  eon- 
fiilar  power y  created,  Cenfors  created  The  lands  which 
were  taken  from  the  people  of  Ardea,  by  an  unjufl  deter- 
mination of  the  Rotnau  people^  reflored.  Spurtus  Malius, 
aiming  at  regal  power,  fain  by  Caius  Servi/itis  Ahala, 
Cornelius  Cojfus,  having  killed  Tolumniur,  King  of  the 
VeientianSy  offers  the  fecond  opima  fpolia.  The  duration  of 
the  cenforfliip  limited  to  a  year  and  a  half  Fiden^e  educea, 
and  a  colony  fettled  there.  Ihe  coloniRs  murdered  by  the 
FidenatianSi  who  are  reconquered  by  Mamercus  JEmiliuSf 
diBator.  A  confpiracy  of  faves  fupprejfed.  Poflumius,  a 
military  tribune,  fain  by  the  army,  exafperated  by  his  cruel- 
ties. Pay  firfi  given  to  the  foldiers  out  of  the  public  treafury. 
Military  operations  at'ain/]  thtf  Volfcians,  Fidenatians,  and 
Falifcians. 

j^  npHE   next   who   fucceeded   in   the    confulfhip  BOOK 

A    were  Marcus  Genucius  and  Caius  Curtius,       ^V. 
whofe  year  was  difturbed  by  commotions,  both  at  yr^'^o 
home   and  abroad.      For,  in   the   beginning   of  it,  b]c.  44a! 
Caius  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  f>eopIe,  propofed  " 

a  law,  for  allowing  the  intermarriage  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  which  the  former  confidered  as  tend- 
ing to  contaminate  their  blood,  and  to  confound  all 
the  diftindions  and  privileges  of  noble  birth.     Some 

z  2  hints 
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BOOK  hints,  too,  fuggefted  by  the  tribunes,  that   liberty 

IV.      ought  to  be  granted  of  choofing  one  of  the  confuls 

]^  _' "  -'  from   among  the  commons,    were   afterwards   im- 

Tc  iia   proved,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  other  nine  tri 
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bunes  propofed  a  law,  that  the  people  (hould  have 
power  of  eledling  confuls,  either  from  among  the 
commons  or  the  patricians,  as  they  Ihould  think 
fit.  The  patricians  were  of  opinion,  that  if  this 
took  place,  the  fupreme  authority  would  not  only 
be  fhared  with  the  very  lowed  ranks,  but  perhaps  be 
entirely  removed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobility 
into  thofe  of  the  plebeians.  \l  With  great  joy,  there- 
fore, they  received  intelligence,  that  the  people  of 
Ardea,  in  refentment  of  the  injuftice  of  the  fentence 
which  had  deprived  them  of  their  land,  had  revolted  ; 
that  the  Veieniiaris  were  laying  wade  the  Roman 
frontiers,  and  that  the  Volfcians  and  JEquzns  ex- 
prefled  great  difcontent  on  account  of  the  fortifying 
of  Verrugo,  preferring  even  a  war,  which  promifed 
not  fuccefs,  to  an  ignominious  peace.  Thefe  tidings 
being  brought,  with  exaggerations,  the  fenate,  in 
order  to  filence  the  intrigues  of  the  tribunes  during 
the  buflle  of  fo  many  wars,  ordered  a  levy  to  be 
held,  and  preparations  for  hoftilities  to  be  made 
with  the  utmolt  diligence,  even  with  more  difpatch, 
if  poflible,  than  had  been  ufed  in  the  confulate  of 
Titus  Quintius.  On  which  Caius  Canuleius  de- 
clared aloud  in  the  fenate,  that  "  the  confuls  would 
in  vain  think  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
commons  from  the  new  laws,  by  holding  out 
"  objects  of  terror  to  their  view ;  and  that,  while 
"  he  was  alive,  they  (hould  never  hold  a  levy,  until 
"  the  people  had  firfl:  ratified  the  laws  propofed  by 
*'  him  and  his  colleagues;*'  and  then  he  inflantly 
called  an  affembly. 

II.  Whilfl  the  confuls  were  employed  in  roufing 
the  indignation  of  the  fenate  againft  the  tribune,  the 
tribune  was  as  bufy  in  exciting  the  people  againft  the 

confulst 
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confulg.     The  latter  aflerted  that  "  the  outrageous  BOOK 
proceedings   of   the  tribunes  could  not  be  any       IV. 
longer  endured :  that  matters  were  now  come  to  *      '     -' 
a  crifis,    there  being  more  dangerous  hoflilities  B.C.'ilal 
excited  at  home  than  abroad :  that  for  this  the 
commons  were  not  more  to  be  blamed  than  the 
fenate,  nor  the  tribunes  more  than  the  confuls. 
In  any  ftate,    whatever  practices  meet  with  re- 
wards, thefe  are  always  putfued  to  the  greateft 
degree  of  proficiency,    and  thefe  are  the  incite- 
ments which  call  forth  merit,  both  in  peace  and 
war.     Now,  at  Rome,  there  was  nothing  fo  highly 
rewarded  as  fedition ;    this  was  in  every  inflance 
attended  with  honours  both  to  individuals  and  to 
colledive  bodies.     They  ought  therefore  carefully 
to  confider,  in  what  condition  they  had  received 
the  majefty  of  the  fenate  from  their  fathers,  and 
in  what   condition   they  were  likely  to  hand  it 
down  to  their  children  ;   whether  they  could  make 

^,  the  fame  boall  which  the  commons  might,  with 
refpedl  to  their  privileges,  that  it  was  improved 
both  in  degree  and  in  fplendor.  No  end  appeared 
of  thefe  proceedings,  nor  would,  fo  long  as  the 
fomenters  of  fedition  were  rewarded  vdth  honours 
in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  projeds. 
What  were  the  new  and  important  fchemes  which 
Caius  Canuleius  had  fet  on  foot  ?  No  lefs  than 
the  proftitution  of  the  privileges  of  nobjlity,  and 
the  confounding  the  rights  of  aufpices,  both  pub- 
lic and  private ;  that  nothing  might  be  left  pure 
and  unpolluted  ;  and  that,  every  diflinftion  being 
removed,  no  perfon  might  know  what  himfelf 
was,  nor  to  what  order  he  belonged.  For  what 
other  tendency  had  fuch  promifcuous  inter- 
marriages, than  to  produce  an  irregular  intercourfe 
between  patricians  and  plebians,  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  between  brutes  ?  So  that,  of 
their  oifspring,  not  one  Ihould  be  able  to  tell,  of 
what  blood  he  was,  or  in  what  mode  he  was  to 
z  3  "  worfliip 
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BOOK  "  worfhip  the   gods,    being   in   himfelf   a   hetero- 
IV.      "  geneous    compofition,    half    patrician         '    'If 
Y^        **  pKbeian  ?     And,  not  content  with  the  <  >n 

B.C.44.3.  "  which  this  would  create  in  every  aifair,  divine  and 
"  human,  thofe  incendiaries,  the  tribunes,  were 
**  now  preparing  to  invade  the  confuifhip  itfelf. 
**  At  firft  they  had  ventured  no  farther  than  to 
"  found  people's  fentiinents  in  converfation,  on  a 
"  plan  of  one  of  the  confuls  being  eleded  from 
"  among  the  commons  ;  now,  they  publicly  pro- 
*'  pofed  a  law,  that  the  people  might  appoint  con- 
**  fuis,  either  from  among  the  patricians,  or  from 
**  among  the  plebeians,  as  they  (hould  think  fr 
*'  and  tlicre  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  ap- 
"  point  from  among  the  commons  the  mod  fcditious 
**  that  could  be  found.  The  Canuleii  and  Icilii 
"  therefore  would  be  confuls.  But  might  Jupiter 
**  fupremcly  good  and  great  forbid,  that  the  impe- 
**  rial  majeliy  of  the  fovereign  power  fhould  fmk  fo 
*'  low  as  that,  and  for  their  parr,  they  would  rather 
"  die  a  thoufand  deaths,  than  fuffer  fuch  difgrace 
**  to  be  incurred.  They  were  confident,  that  could 
"  their  anceflors  have  forefeen,  that,  in  conlequence 
**  of  unlimited  conceflions,  the  commons,  inftead  of 
*'  fhewing  a  better  temper  towards  them,  would  be- 
*'  come  more  intradable,  and,  as  faft  as  they  obtained 
**  their  demands,  would  advance  others  more  unrea- 
*'  fonable  and  exorbitant,  they  would  have  ftruggled 
"  at  firft  with  any  difficulties  whatever,  rather  than 
*'  have  allowed  fuch  terms  to  be  impofed  on 
**  them.  Becaufe  a  conceffion  was  then  made  to 
"  them  with  refpecl  to  tribunes,  it  was  for  the 
*'  fame  reafon  made  a  fecond  time.  This  would 
*'  be  the  cafe  for  ever.  Tribunes  of  the  commons, 
"  and  a  fenate,  could  not  fubfift  together,  in  the 
"  fame  ftate :  either  the  office  of  the  former, 
"  or  the  order  of  the  latter,  muft  be  abolifhed,  and 
"  it  was  better  late  than  never,  to  endeavour  to 
*'  put  a  ftop  to  prefumptioa  and  temerity.     Muft 

."  they 
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**  they  with  impunity,  after  they  have,  by  fowing  BOOK 

"  difcord,    encouraged    the   neighbouring    nations       IV. 

"  to  attack  us,  prevent  the  ftate  afterwards  from  )^^ — ^ 

"  arming   and   defending   itfelf  againft  the  attack  ]^]c  lla! 

*'  which  they  have  brought  on  it  ?  and,  when  they 

"  had  done  every  thing  but  fend  an  invitation  to 

"  the  enemy,  prevent  troops  from  being  enHfled  ta 

"  oppofe  that  enemy .?     But  Canuleius  has  had  the 

"  audacity  to  declare  openly  in  the  fenate,  that  he 

**  would  hinder  the  making  of  the  levy,  unlefs  the 

"  fenate,  acknowledging  in  a  manner  his  fuperiority, 

"  allowed  his  laws  to  be  enacted.     What  elfe  was 

**  this,  than  to  threaten  that  he  would  betray  his 

"  country ;  that  he  would  fuffer  it  to  be  attacked, 

'*  and    to   fall   into   the    enemy's    hands  .^      What 

"  courage  muft  that  declaration  aiford,  not  to  the 

"  Roman  commons,  but  to  the  Volfcians,  to  the 

"  iEquans,  and  Veientians  ?     Might  not  thefe  hope, 

"  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Canuleius,  they  would 

"  be  able  to  fcale  the  Capitol  and  the  citadel ;  might 

"  they  not  hope  this,  if  the  tribunes,  while  they 

"  ftripped  the  patricians  of  their  privileges  and  their 

"  dignity,    robbed   them   alfo   of  their   courage  ?" 

The  confuls  concluded  by  faying,  that  they  were 

ready  to  a£t  as  their  leaders,  firfl:  againft  the  wicked 

practices    of   their    countrymen ;    and    afterwards, 

againft  the  arms  of  their  enemies. 

III.  At  the  very  time  while  fuch  arguments  as 
thefe  were  urged  in  the  fenate,  Canuleius  was  em- 
ployed in  declaiming  in  favour  of  his  laws,  and  againft 
the  confuls,  in  the  following  manner :  "  Roman  ci- 
"  tizens !  in  many  former  inftances  I  have  feen 
"  enough  to  convince  me  in  what  degree  of  con- 
"  tempt  the  patricians  hold  you,  how  unworthy 
"  they  efteem  you  to  live  in  the  fame  city,  within 
"  the  fame  walls  with  them.  But  this  is  now  more 
*'  clearly  than  ever  demonftrated  by  their  outrageous 
**  oppofition  to  thofe  propofitions   of  ours.      And 

Z  4  "  this, 
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this,  for  what  r  unlels  for  reminding  them  there- 
by that  we  are  members  of  the  fame  community 
with  themfelves ;  and  that,  though  we  poflefs  not 
the  fame  degree  of  power,  wo  are  yet  hihabitants 
of  the  fame  country.  By  the  one,  we  require  the 
liberty  of  intermarrying  with  them,  a  Hberty  ufualiy 
granted  to  people  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and 
to  foreigners :  for  we  have  admitted  even  van- 
quifticd  enemies  to  the  right  of  citizenfhip,  which 
is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  intermarriage. 
By  the  other,  we  ofi'er  no  innovation,  we  only 
reclaim  and  enforce  an  inherent  right ;  that  the 
Roman  people  (hould  commit  the  high  offices  of 
the  (late  to  fuch  perfons  as  they  think  proper. 
And  what  is  there  in  this,  that  can  juftify  the 
patricians  in  thus  diflurbing  heaven  and  earth? 
Their  treatment  of  me  juft  now,  in  the  fenate,  very 
httle  fhort  of  perfonal  violence  ?  Their  open  de- 
clarations that  they  will  1  .e  recourfe  to  force, 
and  their  threatening  to  infult  an  office  which  has 
been  held  facred  and  inviolable  ?  Can  the  city 
no  longer  fubfift,  if  the  Roman  people  are  allowed 
to  give  their  fufFrages  with  freed9m,  and  to  intrufl 
the  confulfliip  to  luch  perfons  as  they  ,may  ap- 
prove; or  mud  the  downfall  of  the  empire  enfue, 
if  a  plebeian,  how  worthy  foever  of  the  higheft 
ftation,  is  not  precluded  from  every  hope  of  at- 
taining to  it  ?  And  does  the  queflion,  whether  a 
commoner  may  be  elected  conful,  carry  the 
fame  import,  as  if  a  perfon  fpoke  of  a  Have,  or 
the  iffue  of  a  flave,  for  the  confulfliip  ?  T)o  ye 
not  perceive,;  do  ye  not  feel,  in  what  a  defpi- 
cable  view  "ye  are  confidered  ?  Were  it  in 
their  power,  they  would  hinder  you  from  fharing 
even  the  light  of  the  fun.  That  ye  breathe,  that 
ye  enjoy  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  that  ye  wear  the 
human  fliape,  are  fubjeds  of  mortification  to 
them.  But  then,  they  tell  you,  that  truly  it  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  religion  that  a  plebeian 
fhouid  be  made  conful.    For  heaven's  fake,  though 

"  we 
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"  we  are  not  admitted  to  infpedt  the  records*,  or  BOOK 

"  the  annals*  of  the  pontiffs,  are  we  ignorant  of       IV. 

"  the  things  which    even  every  foreigner   knows  ?  v'r''""^ 

"  That   confuls   were   fubflituted   in   the  place  of  B.C.l+i* 

"  Kings  ;  and  confequently  have  no  kind  of  privi- 

*^  lege  or  dignity  which  was  not  poffeffed  before  by 

*  Kings  ?     Do  ye  fuppofe  that  we  neyer  heard  it 

"  mentioned,  that  Numa  Pompilius,  not  only   no 

**  patrician,  but  not  even  a  citizen  of  Rome,  was 

*'  invited  hither  from  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and 

"  made  fovereign  at    Rome,  by   the   order  of  the 

*'  people,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  fenate  ? 

"  That  Lucius  Tarquinius,  of  a  race  which,  fo  far 

"  from  being  Roman,  was  not  even  Italian,  the  fon 

*'  of  Demaratus  a  Corinthian,  having  come  hither  a 

"  ftranger  from  Tarquinii,  was  railed  to  the  like 

"  high    flation,    though    the  fons  of  Ancus   were 

"  alive  ?     That  after  him  Servius  'luUius,  the  fon  of 

"  a  captive  woman  of  Corniculum,  his  father  not 

"  known  and  his  mother  in  fervitude,  obtained  the 

**  crown,  through  his  abilities  and  merit  ?    Need  I 

"  fpeak-of  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine,  whom  Rojnulus 

**  himfelf,  the  founder  of   this  city,  admitted  into 

**  partnerfhip  in  the  throne  ?    The  confequence  was, 

**  that  while  no  objedion  was  made  to  any  family, 

**  in  which  confpicuous  merit  appeared,  the  Roman 

'*  empire  continually   increafed.      It   well  becomes 

"  you  to  fliew  difgull,  now,  at  a  plebeian  coulul ; 

*'  though    our    anceftors     dildained    not     to    call 

**  foreigners    to    the    throne,  nor    even    after    the 

"  expulfion  of  the  Kings,  ever  Ihut  the  gates  of  the 

"  city    againfl:    foreign    merit.     It  is    well  known, 

"  that  we  fmce  admitted  the  Claudian  family  from 

*'  among  the  Sabines,  not  only  into  the  number  of 

*  The  records,  in  which  the  names  of  the  magiftrates,  in 
fucceffion,  and  the  moll  memorable  eveiit-^  were  recorded. 

•j-  The  annals  were  a  compendious  regiftry  of  events,  an  they 
occurred,  made  by  the  pontiffs,  who  likewife  had  the  care  of  the 
records,  and  kept  both  carefully  (hut  up  from  the  infpechion  of 
the  lower  order. 

"  citizens. 
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BOOK  "  citizens,   but   even  into   that  of  the  patricians, 
IV,       "  May  a  perfon,  then,  from  a  foreigner,  become  a 
Y  n '        "  patrician,  and  in  confequence,  conful ;  and  ftiall 
b!c.442.  "  ^  citizen  of  Rome,  if  he  be  a  commoner,  be  cul 
"  off"  from    every  hope    of   the  confulfhip?    I     '" 
"  deemed  impoflible  that  a  plebeian  can  be  a  i 
"  of  fortitude  and  adivity,    qualified    to    excel  in 
"  peace  and  war,   like  Numa,  Lucius  Tare  *  "     . 
"  and  Servius  Tullius  ?     Or,  (houid   fuch  . 
"  fhall  we  flill  prohibit  him  from  meddling  with  the 
"  helm  of  government  ?  In  a  word,  fhall  we  chr  ' 
"  to  have  confuls  rather  refembling  the  decenu 
"  the  mofl  profligate  of  mankind,  who  in  their  time 
"  were  all   patricians,    than  like  the   befl   of  the 
**  Kings,  who  were  new  men?* 

IV.  *'  But  it  is  argued,  that  fince  the  expulfion. 
**  of  the  Kings,  there  has  been  no  inflance  of  a 
"  plebeian  conful.  What  then  ^  Is  no  new  inftitu- 
"  tion  ever  to  be  known  ?  Mull  every  meafurc  not 
"  heretofore  pradifed,  (and  in  a  new  flate  there 
"  muft  be  many  meafures  not  yet  introduced  into 
"  pradlice,)  be  therefore  rejeded,  even  though  it 
"  fhould  be  evidently  advantageous  .•*  In  the  reign 
'•  of  Romulus,  there  were  neither  pontiffs  nor 
"  augurs  ;  Numa  Pompilius  introduced  them.  There 
"  w.s  no  fuch  thing  in  the  flate  as  a  general  furvey, 
"  and  diflribution  of  the  centuries  and  claffes,  until 
"  inflituted  by  Servius  Tullius.  There  was  a  time 
"  when  there  never  had  been  confuls ;  on  the  expul- 
"  fion  of  the  Kings  they  were  created.  Of  a  didator^ 
"  neither  the  office  nor  name  had  exifled ;  in  the 
"  time  of  our  fathers  it  was  introduced.  There  had 
*'  never  been  tribunes  of  the  commons,  aediles  or 
"  quseflors  j  and  yet  it  was  refolved  that  thofe 
*'  offices  (hould  be  created.     The  office  of  decemvirs 

♦  The  firft  in  a  family  who  attained  any  of  the  curule  offices, 
that  is,  any  of  the  fuperior  magiftracies,  was  called  novui 
homo,  a  new  man. 

«^for 
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**  for  compiling  laws,  we  ourfelves  have,  within  the  BOOK 

*'  lad  ten  years,  both  created  and  abolifhed.     Who    •  IV. 

*'  is  not  convinced  that  in  a  city,  founded  for  eternal  '„  „'~ 
.,    .        .  J  .  ■''         .  r  Y.R.310. 

"  duration,  and  growing   up  to  an  immenle  mag-  u.C.44a. 

"  nitude,  many  new  offices,  both  civil  and  religious, 

*'  many  new  rights,  both  of  families  and  individuals, 

"  muft  neceffarily    be  inftituted.     This  very   rule, 

"  prohibiting   the   intermarriage   of  patricians   and 

"  plebeians,  was  it  not  enabled  by  the  decemvirs 

"  within   thefe  few  years,  with  the  utmoft  injuftice 

"  towards  the  plebeians,  on  a  principle  highly  detri- 

"  mental  to  the  public  ?  Can  there  be  any   infult 

"  greater  or  more  flagrant,  than  that  one  half  of 

"  the  ftate,   as  it  it  we're  contaminated,  (hould  be 

"  held  unworthy  of  intermarrying  with  the  other  ? 

"  What  elfe  is  this  than,  within  the  fame  walls,  to 

*'  fuft'er  all  the  evils  of  ruftication  or  of  exile  ?  They 

"  are  anxious  to  prevent  our  being  united  to  them 

"  by  any  affinity  or   confmguinity  ;  to  prevent   our 

"  blood  from  being  mingled  with  theirs.     What  \  \f  ^ 

"  this  would  be  a  (lain  on  that  nobility,  which  the 

"  greater  number  of  you,   the  progeny  of  Albans 

•*  and  Sabines,   poflefs,  not  in  right  of  birth  or  of 

"  blood,  but  of  cooptation  into  the  body  of  the  pa- 

"  triciarift  having  been  elected,  either  by  the  kings, 

**  or  after  their  expulfion,  by  order  of  the  people, 

*'  could  ye  not  preferve  its   purity   by  regulations 

"  among    yourfelves  ?  By   neither  taking   plebeian 

"  wives,   nor  fuff'ering  your  daughters  and   filters 

"  to  marry  out  of  the  patrician  line  ?  No  plebeian 

"  will  oft'er  violence  to  a  n^ble  maiden  ;  fuch  out- 

"  rageous  lull  is  to  be  found  only  among  nobles. 

**  None  of  them  would  compel  any  man  againft  his 

*'  will  to  enter  into  a  marriage  contract.  But  it  is  the 

"  prohibition  of  it  by  a  law,  the  intermarriage  of 

**  patricians  and  plebeians  being  interdicted  ;  this  is 

"  what  the  commons  mud  confider  as  an  infult. 

"  Why  do  ye  not  procure  a  law  to  be  palled,  that 

"  the  rich  fhall  not  marry  with  the  poor  ?  A  matter 

which 
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BOOK  *'  which  in  all  countries  has  been  left  to  the  regu- 

IV.       "  lation  of  people*s  own  prudence ;  that  each  won 

Y  n       '  "  fhould   marry  into  whatever  family  (he  has  bcc 

B.C.  442!  "  betrothed  to ;  and  each  man  take  a  wife  frofn 

"  whatever  family  he  had  contraded  with ;  this  ye 

*'  fhackle  with  the  reflraints  of  a  moft  tyrannical 

*'  law,  whereby  ye  tear  afunder  the  bands  of  civil 

"  fociety,  and  fplit  one  ftate  into  two.     Why  do  ye 

"  not  enad,  that  a  plebeian  fliall  not  dwell  in  the 

*'  neighbourhood  of  a  patrician  ?     That  he  fhall  not 

**  travel  on  the  fame  road  ?  That  he  (hall  not  appear 

"  at  the  fame  entertainment  ?  That  he  ihall  not  (tand 

**  in  the  fame  Forum  ?     For  what  more  material  ■ 

*'  confequence  can  in  reality  enfue,  (hould  a  patri- 

"  cian    wed  a   plebeian  woman,    or   a  plebeian  a 

"  patrician  woman  ?     What   alteration   is   thereby 

"  made  in  the  rights  of  any  perfon  ?     Surely  the 

*'  children  follow  the  condition  of  the  father.     So 

*'  that  neither  have  we  any  advantage  in  view,  from 

"  intermarriage  with  you,  except  that  of  being  con- 

**  fidered  on  the  footing  of  human  beings,  and  of 

"  fellow-citizens  ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  for  con- 

"  tefling  the  point,  unlefs  ye  feel  plcafure  in  labour- 

"  ing  to  fubjed  us  to  fcorn  and  infult. 

V.  "  In  fine,  let  me  alk  you,  whether  is  the 
"  fupreme  power  veiled  in  the  Roman  people,  or  in 
"  you  ?  W^as  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  intended  to 
"  procure  abfolute  dominion  to  yourfelves,  or  equal 
"  freedom  to  all  ?  Is  it  fitting  that  the  Roman  peo- 
''  pie  fhould  have  the  power  of  enafting  fuch  laws 
"  as  they  choofe  ?  or  whenever  any  matter  of  the 
*'  kind  has  been  propofed  to  their  confideration, 
"  fhall  ye,  by  way  of  puniftiment,  pafs  a  decree  for 
*'  a  levy  of  troops  ?  And  as  foon  as,  in  capacity  of 
"  tribune,  I  fhaH  begin  to  call  the  tribes  to  give 
"  their  fuftVages,  will  you,  in  the  office  of  conful, 
"  compel  the  younger  citizens  to  take  the  military 
"  oath,  aiid  lead  them  out  to  camp  ?     Will  you 

"  menace 
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menace  the  commons  ?     Will  you  menace  their  BOOK 
tribune  ?  As  if  ye  had  not  aheady  experienced,  on       IV. 
two  feveral  occafions,    how  h'ttle   fuch    menaces  ^^7"^"^"^ 
avail  aga^fl.  the  united  fenfe  of  the  people.     1  jj^c  l+a! 
fuppofe  it  was   out   of  regard   to  our   interefls, 
that  ye  did  not   proceed  to  force ;  or  was  the 
avoiding  of  extremities  owing  to    this,  that  the 
party  which  pofleffed  the  greater  fhare  of  ftrength, 
poflcfled  alfo   a   greater   degree  of  moderation  ? 
Romans,  there  will  now  be  no  occafion  for  force. 
Thofe  men  will  on  every  occafion  make  trial  of 
your  patriot  fpirit :  your  ftrength  at  home  they 
will  never  try.    Wherefore,  confuls,  to  thofe  wars, 
whether  real  or  fiditious,  the  commons  are  ready 
to  attend  you,  provided  that  by  i     '  '     right 

of  intermarriage,  ye  at  fength  iv  e  into 

one  body  ;  provided  they  are  allowed  to  coalcfce, 
to  intermix  with  you  by  the  ties  of  rt  1  '  '  "); 
provided  the  road  to  honours  ftiall  be  la;  ^  to 
men  of  induftry  and  abilities ;  provided,  in  Ihort, 
they  are  allowed  to  (land  on  the  footing  of  part- 
ners and  aflbciates  in  the  commonwealth ;  and, 
what  is  the  natural  refult  of  equal  freedom,  be 
admitted  in  the  rotation  of  annual  ip  '  ies,  to 
obey  and  to  command  in  turn,  li  ^  :all  ob- 
ftrud  thefe  meafures,  harangue  about  wars,  and 
multiply  them  by  reports,  not  a  man  will  give  in 

■  his  name  ;  not  a  m.an  will  take  arms ;  not  a  man 

■  will  fight  for  haughty  mafters,  by  whom  he  is 
'  excluded  as  an  alien,  both  from  the  pj  "  '  ion 
'  of  public  honours,  and  the  private  com.  of 
'  marriage.'* 

VI.  The  confuls  then  came  into  the  affemblv, 
and,  after  a  long  feries  of  harangues  on  the  fubjcft, 
an  altercation  arifmg,  and  the  tribune  alking,  "  for 
*'  what  reafon  was  ii  improper  that  a  plebeian  fhould 
"  be  made  conful  r"  one  of  them  anfwered,  though 
perhaps  with  truth,  yet  unluckily,  with  regard  to 
9  the 
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the  prefent  difpute,  "  Becaufc  no  plebeian  had  the 
right  or  power  of  taking  the  :  ;  and,  for 

that  reafon  the  decemvirs  had  piw..,w..cJ  intermar- 
B  cf  2  "  "^g*^>  '^^»  ^'■^"^  ^^^  uncertainty  of  men's  defcent, 
"the  aufpices  might  be  vitiated."  This,  above 
all,  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  commons  into 
a  flame ;  they  heard  it  affirmed  that  they  were  not 
qualified  to  take  aufpices,  as  if  they  were  objedls 
of  the  averfion  of  the  immortal  gods.  So  that  the 
conteft  grew  high,  the  commons  being  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  undaunted  relolution,  and  themfel 
vying  with  him  in  iteadinefs,  until  the  fenate\^^.. 
at  length  overpowered,  and  gave  their  confent  to 
the  pafling  of  the  law  concerning  intermarriage ; 
judging,  that  the  tribunes  might  moll  probably  be 
thereby  induced,  either  to  lay  afide  entirely,  or  to 
defer  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  druggie  for  ple- 
beian confuls ;  and  that,  in  the  mean-time,  the  com- 
mons, fatisficd  with  having  obtained  the  right  in 
queftion,  would  be  ready  to  enlill.||  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  degree  of  credit  which  Canuleius  had 
attained  by  his  vidory  over  the  fenate,  and  the  favour 
of  the  commons,  proved  a  ftrong  incentive  to  the  other 
tribunes  to  exert  their  utmoft  efforts  in  fupport  of  the 
law,  which  they  had  propofed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
fulfhip ;  and  whilit  the  accounts  of  the  enemy's 
proceedings  grew  every  day  more  alarming,  they 
obdrufled  the  enlifting  of  troops.  The  confuls, 
finding,  that,  by  the  continual  protefls  of  the  tri- 
bunes, every  proceeding  of  the  fenate  was  rendered 
abortive,  held  confultations  at  their  houfes  with  the 
principal  patricians.  Here  they  faw  their  dilemma  : 
they  muft  be  vanquifhed,  either  by  their  enemies,  or 
by  their  countrymen.  The  only  confulars  who  were 
-hoi-  prefent  at  their  deliberations  were  Valerius  and  Ho- 
ratius,  Caius  Claudius  gave  his  opinion,  that  the 
confuls  (hould  proceed  againft  the  tribunes  by  force 
of  arms.     The  Quintii,  both  Cincinnatus  and  Capi- 

tolinus, 
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toHnus,  declared  themfelves  averfe  from  the  (bedding  BOOK 
of  blood,  and  of  offering  violence  to  thofe  officers,  ^V. 
whom,  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  commons,  y  ^  ^^ 
they  had  acknowledged  as  facred  and  inviolable.  B!c.44a. 
The  refult  of  thefe  confultations  was,  that  they  fhould 
allow  military  tribunes,  with  confular  power,  to  be 
elected  out  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  without 
diftindion  ;  and  that,  with  refpeft  to  the  election  of 
confuls,  no  change  fhould  be  made ;  and  with  this 
the  tribunes  were  fatisfied,  and  the  commons  alfo.i* 
An  affembly  was  now  proclaimed  for  the  eledion  of 
three  tribunes  with  confular  power  ;  and,  as  foon  as 
this  proclamation  was  iffued,  immediately  every  one, 
who  had,  either  by  word  or  deed,  been  a  promoter 
of  the  feditiDn,  particularly  thofe  who  had  held  the 
office  of  tribune,  began  to  folicit  votes,  and  to  buftle 
through  the  Forum  as  candidates  ;  fo  that  the  patri- 
cians were  deterred,  firfl,  in  derpair  of  attaining  that 
dignity,  while  the  minds  of  the  commons  were  in 
fuch  a  ferment ;  and,  afterwards,  from  making  their 
appearance,  from  the  indignation  which  they  felt  at 
the  thoughts  of  holding  the  office  in  conjundion 
with  fuch  colleagues.  At  lafl,  however,  overcome 
by  the  preffing  inftances  of  the  leading  patricians, 
fome  of  them  declared  themfelves  candidates,  left 
they  might  feem  to  have  voluntarily  furrendered  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  The  iffue  of  that 
eledion  afforded  a  proof,  that  men's  fentiments 
during  the  heat  of  the  conteft  for  liberty  and  dignity, 
are  very  different  from  thofe  which  they  feel  after 
the  conteft  has  been  ended,  and  when  the  judgment 
is  unbiafled.  For  the  advocates  for  the  plebeians, 
fatisfied  with  the  admifhon  of  their  right  to  ftand 
candidates,  eleded  every  one  of  the  tribunes  from 
among  the  patricians.  Never  was  there  found, 
even  in  a  fmgle  individual,  fuch  moderation,  difm- 
tereftednefs,  and  elevation  of  mind,  as  was  difplayed 
on  that  occafion  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

VII.  In 
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BOOK       VII.  In  the  year  three  hundred  and  ten  fron\  the 
IV.       foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  for  the  firft  time, 

J-     '         military  tribunes  in  the  room  off '  '     ntered  r" 

BC  I4.1    office.       Thefc    were  Aulus  Sc;  Atratii. 

Lucius  AtiHus,  and  Titus  Caecihus ;  and,  during  their 
continuance  in  office,   concord   prevailing  at  hoir  , 
produced  likewife  peace   abroad,      i'here  are  !(- 
writers,    who,  without  mentioning  the  propofal  of 
the  law  concerning  the  cleftion  of  plebeian  conf  ' 
affirrr.,   that  on  account  of  a  war  breaking  out  v. 
the  Veientians,  in  addition  to  thofe  with  the  iEquans 
and  Volfcians,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Ardcans,  two 
confuls  being  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  conducting  fo 
many  wars  at  once,    three  military   tribunes  were 
created,  and  veiled  both  with  the  authority  and  the 
badges  of  confuls.     However,  the  edablilhment  of 
this  office  did  not,  at  that  time,  remain  on  a  perma- 
nent footing  ;  for  in  the  third  month  from  its  com- 
mencement they  refigned  their  dignity,  in  purfuance 
of  a  decree  of  the  augurs,  alleging  a  defect  in  the 
eledion,  Caius  Curtius,  who  had  prefided  on  that 
occafionj.not  having  performed  the  requifite  cere- 
monies  in  marking  out   the   ground   for   his    tent. 
Ambafladors  came  from  Rome  to  Ardea,  complain- 
ing of  the  injuftice  done  to  them,  and  at  the  fame 
time  profefling  an  intention  of  remaining  in  amity, 
and  adhering  to  the  treaty,  provided  that,  by  the 
refloration  of  their  lands,  that  injuflice  were  redrefled. 
The  fenate  anfwered,  that  "  they  could  not  refcind 
*'  the  fentence  of  the  people,  were  there  no  other 
"  rcafon  than*  the  prefervation  of  concord  between 
"  the  orders    in  the  ftate ;    but,    befides,    fuch  a 
"  meafure  was  not  juff;ified  either  by  law  or  prece- 
"  dent.     If  the  Ardeans  would  be  content  to  wait 
"  until  a  feafonable  conjundure,   and  leave  it  en- 
"  tiiely  to  the  fenate  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  injury 
"  offered  them,  they  would  have  reafon  afterwards 
*',to  rejoice  for  having  moderated  their  refentment, 
"  and   fhould  be   convinced   that   the   fenate   had 

((  ever 
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"  ever  been  fincerely  difpofed  to  prevent  any  harm  BOOK 
*|  being  done  to  them;    and  alfo  that  they  were       IV. 

"  not  lefs  fo  to  hear  that  which  they  now  complained  ' ^""^^ 

«  of."     On  which  the  ambaiTadors  declaring,  that  T c*^"' 
they  would  take  the  fenfe  of  their  countrymen  anew,         ^'' 
before  they  formed  any  refolution,  they  were  dif- 
miiTed  with  expreffions  of  friendfhip.  ['  The  common- 
wealth being  now  without  any  curule  magiftrate,  the 
patricians  afleinbled  and  created  an  interrex,  and  the 
interregnum  was  prolonged  for  a  great  many  days, 
by  a  contention  whether  confuls  or  military  tribunes 
fhould  be  appointed.     The  interrex  and  the  fenate 
warmly  promoted  the  election  of  confuls ;  the  ple- 
beian tribunes  and  the  commons,    the  eledion  of 
military  tribunes.     The  patricians  at  length  prevailed, 
tor  the  commons,  who  had  no  intention  ol  conferring 
either  the  one  office  or  the  ottier  on  any  but  patri- 
cians, defifted  from  their  fruitlefs  oppofition  :  and 
befides,    the  leaders  of  the  commons  were  better 
pleafed  with  an  eledion   where  they  were  not  to 
appear  as  candidates,    than   with   one  where   they 
would  be  paffed  over  as  unworthy.     The  plebeian 
tribunes  wifhed  alfo  that  their  declining  to  prefs  the 
difpute  to  a  declfion  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  patricians.  1(  Titus  Quintius  Barbatos, 
the  interrex,  elected  confuls  Lucius  Papirius  Mugi- 
lanus  and  Lucius  Sempronius  Atratinus.     In  their 
confulate,  the  treaty  with  the  Ardeans  was  renewed  ; 
and  this  ferves  as  a  record  to  prove,  that  they  were 
adually  confuls  in  that  year,  though  they  are  not  to 
be  found,  either  in  the  old  annals,  or  in  the  books  of 
the  uiagiMrates,  by  reafon,  as  I  imagine,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  were  Kiilitary  tribunes, 
and  therefore  though  thefe  confuls  were  afterwards 
fubltituted  in  their  room,  yet  the  names  of  the  con- 
fuls were  omitted,  as  if  the  others  had  continued  in 
Dffice  through  the   whole  of  the   appointed   time. 
Licinius  Macer  affirms,  that  they  were  found  both  in 
he  Ardean  treaty,  and  in  the  linen  books  in  the 
^^'^  ^-  A  A  temple 
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BOOK  temple  of  Moneta.     Tranquillity  prevailed,  not  only 
IV.      at   home    but    abroad,    notwithilanding    fo    many 
^""^      '  alarms  given  by  the  neighbouring  flates. 

Y.R  31a.  VIII.  Whether  this  year  had  tribunes  only,  or 
S.C.,440.  confuls  fubftituted  in  their  room,  is  uncertain,  but 
the  fuccceding  one  undoubtedly  had  confuls ;  Marcus 
Geganius  Macerinus  a  fecond  time,  and  Titus  Quin- 
tius  Capitolinus  a  fifth  time,  being  inverted  with  that 
honour.  This  fame  year  produced  the  firfl  inftitution 
of  the  cenforfliip,  an  office  which  fprung  from  an  in- 
confiderable  origin,  but  grew  up  afterwards  to  fuch 
a  height  of  importance,v  that  it  became  poflefled  of 
the  entire  regulation  of  the  morals  and  difcipline  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  fenate,  the  centuries  of  the 
knights,  and  the  diftribution  of  honour  and  igno- 
miny, were  all  under  the  fupreme  jurifdiftion  of  thefe 
magiflrates.  The  difcrimination  of  public  from  pri- 
vate property  in  lands  or  houfes,  and  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  Roman  people,  were  finally  adjufted 
by  their  fovereign  decifion.  What  gave  rife  to  the 
inftitution  was,  that  as  the  people  had  not,  for  many 
years  pad,  undergone  a  furvey,  the  cenfus  could 
neither  be  longer  deferred,  nor  could  the  confuls  find 
leifure  to  perform  it,  while  they  were  threatened  with 
war  by  fo  many  difl'erent  ftates.  An  obfervation 
was  made  in  the  fenate,  that  a  bufinefs,  fo  laborious 
and  ilUfuited  to  the  office  of  conful,  would  require 
officers  to  be  appointed  for  that  particular  purpofe, 
to  whofe  management  (hould  be  committed  the  bufi- 
nefs of  the  public  fecretairies,  the  fuperintendance 
and  cuftody  of  the  records,  and  the  adjuflment  of 
the  form  of  proceeding  in  the  cenfus.  This  propo^ 
fal,  though  deemed  of  little  confequence,*  yet,  as  it 
tended  to  increafe  the  number  of  patrician  magiftrates 
in  the  commonwealth,  the  fenate,  on  their  part,  re- 
ceived with  great  pleafure;  forefeeing  alfo,  I  fup- 
pofe,  what  really  happened,  that  the  influence  of 
thofe  who  fhould  be  raifed  to  that  poll,  would  derive 

additional 
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additional  authority  and  dignity  on  the  office  itfelf*  BOOK 
And,  on  the  other  fide;  the  tribunes,  looking  on  the      IV. 
employment  rather  as  neceflary,  which  was  the  cafe  ^TT'''"*^ 
at  the  time,  than  as  attended  with  any  extraordinary  jj  V;  |!^* 
luftre,  did  not  choofe  to  oppofe  it,  left  they  fhould 
feem,  through  perverfenefs,  to  carry  on  their  oppo- 
fition  even  in  trifles.     The  leading  men  in  the  ilate 
fhewing  a  diflike  of  the  office,  the  people  by  their 
fuffrages  conferred  the  employment  of  performing 
the  cenfus  on  Papirius  and  Serapronius,  the  perfons 
whofe  confulate  is  doubted,  in  order  to  recompence 
them,  by  that  office,  for  having  enjoyed  the  conful- 
fhip  only  for  a  part  of  the  ufual  period.     From  the 
bufmefs  of  their  office  they  were  called  Cenlbrs. 

IX.  During  thefe  tranfadions  at  Rome,  ambaf- 
fadors  came  from  Ardea,  imploring,  in  regard  of  the 
alliance  fubfifting  between  them  from  the  earlieft 
times,  and  of  the  treaty  lately  renewed,  relief  for 
their  city,  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  peace 
with  Rome,  which  they  had,  by  the  founded  policy, 
preferved,  they  were  prevented  from  eUjOying  by  in- 
teltine  war,  the  caufe  and  origin  of  which  is  faid  to 
have  arifen  from  a  ftruggle  between  fadions,  which 
have  proved,  and  will  ^ver  conti  ;>rove,  a  more 

deadly  caufe  of  downfall  to  mo      _,  than  either 

foreign  wars,  or  faming,  or  peftilencCj  or  any  other  of 

thofe  evils,  which  men  are  apt  to  conlider  as  the 

fevered  of  public  calamities,  and  the  etfec^s  of  the 

divine  vengeance.    Two  young  men  courted  a  maiden 

of  a  plebeian  family,  highly  didinguilhed  for  beauty : 

one  oi  them  on  a  level  with  the  maid,  in  point  of 

birth,  and  favoured  by  her  guardians,  who  were  them- 

felves  of  the  fame  rank ;  the  other  of  noble  birth, 

captivated  merely  by  her  beauty.     The  pretenfions 

of  the  latter  were  fupported  by  the  intereft  of  the 

nobles,  which  proved  the  means  of  introducing  party 

difputes  into  the  damfel's  family ;  for  the  nobleman's 

wilhes  were  feconded  by  her  mother,  who  was  am- 

A  A  2  bilious 
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BOOK  bitious  of  fecuring  the  more  fplendid  match  for  her 
IV.      daughter,  while  the  guardians,  aduated  even  in  a 

!rr"jj"^'~~~'  matter  of  that  fort  by  a  fpirit  of  party,  exerted  them- 
.  .312.  fpj^,^  jj^  favour  of  the  perfon  of  their  own  order. 
Not  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclufion  on  the 
point  in  domeftic  conferences,  they  had  recourfe  to 
a  court  of  juftice,  where  the  magiftrates  having  heard 
the  claims  of  the  mother  and  of  the  guardians,  de- 
creed, that  (he  (hould  marry  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  her  parent :  but  this  was  prevented  by  vio- 
lence ;  for  the  guardians,  after  haranguing  openly  in 
the  Forum,  among  j>eopIe  of  their  own  faction,  on 
the  iniquity  of  the  decree,  colleded  a  party  in  arms, 
and  forcibly  carried  off  the  maiden  from  her  mother's 
houfe:  while  the  nobles,  more  highly  inccnfed 
againft:  them  than  ever,  united  in  a  body,  and  in 
military  array  followed  their  young  friend,  who  was 
rendered  furious  by  this  outrage.  A  defperate 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  commons  were 
worfted ;  and,  being  incapable  of  imitating,  in  any 
particular,  thofe  of  Rome,  they  marched  out  of 
the  city,  feized  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  from 
thence  made  excurfions  with  fire  and  fword  on  the 
lands  of  the  nobles.  Even  the  city  itfelf  which  had 
hitherto  efcaped  the  effedls  of  their  difpute,  they  pre- 
pared to  befiege,  having,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
allured  a  great  number  of  thq  artizans  to  come  out 
and  join  them:  nor  is  there  any  Ihocking  form  or 
calamity  of  war  which  was  not  experienced  on  the 
occafion,  as  if  the  whole  flate  were  infe£ted  with  the 
mad  rage  of  two  youths,  who  fought  the  accompli fh- 
ment  of  that  fatal  match  through  the  means  of  their 
country's  ruin.  If  Both  parties  thinking  that  they  had 
not  enough  of  hoftilities  among  themfelves,  the  nobles 
called  upon  the  Romans  to  relieve  their  city  from 
a  fiege  j  while  the  commons  befought  the  Volfcians  to 
join  them  in  the  ftorming  of  Ardea.  The  Vol- 
fcians, under  the  command  of  Cluilius  an  -^quan, 
arrived  firfl  at  Ardea,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumval- 

lation 
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lation  round  the  enemy's  walls.     An  account  of  this  BOOK 
being  conveyed  to  Rome,  Marcus  Geganius,  conful,       IV. 
inltantly  fet  out  with  an  army,  chofe  ground  for  his  ■^''j^'^TT^ 
camp,  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  the  enemy ;  B.C.  440. 
and,  as  the  day  was  now  far  fpent,  ordered  his  men 
to  refrefti  themfelves :  then,  at  the  fourth  watch, 
he  put  his  troops  in  motion.     They  were  foon  fet  to 
work,  and  made  fuch  expedition,   that  at  fun-rife 
the  Volfcians  faw  themfelves  inclofed  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  ftronger  works  than  thofe   with  which 
they  had  furrounded  the  city.     The  conful  had  alfo, 
on  one  fide,  drawn  a  line  acrofs,  to  the  wall  of 
Ardea,  to  open  a  communication  with  his  friends  in 
the  city. 

X.  The  general  of  the  Volfcians,  who  had 
hitherto  maintained  his  troops,  not  out  of  magazines 
provided  for  the  purpofe,  but  by  corn  brought  in 
daily  from  the  plunder  of  the  country,  finding  him- 
felf  cut  off  at  once  from  every  refource,  by  being 
(hut  up  within  the  enemy's  lines,  requeued  a  confer- 
ence with  the  conful,  and  told  him,  that  "  if  the 
"  intention  of  the  Romans  in  coming  thither  was  to 
"  raife  the  fiege,  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  the 
"  troops  of  the  Volfcians  from  the  place."  To  this 
the  conful  anfwered,  that  "  it  was  the  part  of  the 
"  vanquilhed  to  receive  terms,  not  to  dictate  them  j 
"  and  that  the  Volfcians  (hould  not  have  the  making 
"  of  their  own  conditions  for  departure,  as  they 
"  had  for  coming  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
"  people."  He  infilled,  that  "  they  fhould  deliver 
"  up  their  general  into  his  hands,  lay  down  their 
«  arms,  and  acknowledging  themfelves  vanquiftied, 
"  fubmit  to  his  farther  orders;"  declaring,  that 
"  if  thefe  terms  were  not  complied  with,  whether 
"  they  remained  there,  or  retired,  he  would  pro- 
"  ceed  againfi:  them  as  a  determined  enemy  -,  and 
«'  would  be  better  pleafed  to  carry  home  a  vidory 
«  over   the  Volfcians,    than  an   infidious  peace." 

AA  3  The 
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BOOK  The  Volfclans,  refolving  to  make  trial  of  the  fmall 
IV.  remains  of  hope,  which  they  could  place  in  their 
h"T*  '  arms,  as  they  were  utterly  dcflitute  of  every  other, 
b!c.44o.  came  to  an  engagement ;  in  which,  befides  other 
difadvantages,  the  ground  rendered  it  difficuh  for 
them  to  fight,  and  Hill  more  fo  to  retreat.  When, 
finding  themfelves  repulfed  on  ail  fides  with  much 
flaughter,  from  fighting  they  had  rccourfe  to  in- 
trearies ;  and,  having  delivered  up  their  general, 
and  furrendered  their  arms,  they  were  fent  under  tb< 
yoke,  each  with  a  fingle  garment,  loaded  with  igno- 
miny and  fufferings ;  and,  having  afterwards  halted 
near  the  city  of  Tufculum,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  out  of  the  inveterate  hatred  which  they  bore 
them,  attacked  them  unarmed  as  they  were,  and 
executed  fevere  vengeance  on  them  ;  leaving  fcarcely 
any  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  defeat.  The 
Roman  general  re-eflablifhed  tranquillity  in  the 
affairs  of  Ardea,  which  had  been  thrown  into  great 
confufion  by  the  fediuon,  beheading  the  principal 
authors  of  the  difturbances,  and  confifcating  their 
effects  to  the  public  treafury.  Thefe  now  con- 
fidered  the  injuftice  of  the  former  fentence  againft 
them,  as  fufficiently  repaired  by  fuch  an  important 
a£t  of  kindnefs :  tlie  fcnate,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  fomething  flill  remained  to  be  done, 
to  obliterate,  if  pofiible,  all  remembrance  of  the 
Roman  people's  avarice.  The  conful  returned  into 
the  city  in  triumph,  Cluilius  the  general  of  the 
Volfcians  being  led  before  his  chariot,  and  the 
fpoils  borne  before  him,  of  which  he  had  dripped 
the  enemy  v/hen  he  difarmed,  and  fent  them  under 
the  yoke.  The  other  conful  Quintius  had  the  fin- 
gular  felicity  of  acquiring  by  his  adminiftration  in  the 
civil  department,  a  Ihare  of  glory  eqaal  to  what  his 
colleague  had  acquired  by  his  military  atchieve- 
ments  :  for  fo  fleadily  did  he  direct  his  endeavours 
for  the  prefervation  of  internal  peace  and  harmony, 
dilpenfing  juftice  tempered  with  moderatioD,  equally 
Jf.  "  to 
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sxecution,  was  the  caufe  of  their  being  entirely  dif-  BOOK 
:oncerted.  I(  To  the  confulfliip  was  eleded,  Titus  ^V- 
^uintius  Cincinnatus  a  fixth  time,  a  man  not  at  all  y  r  416 
:alculated  to  encourage  the  views  of  one  who  aimed  B.c.436. 
It  innovations  :  his  colleague  was  Agrippa  Mcnenius, 
furnamed  Lanatus.  Minucius,  too,  was  either  re- 
eleded  •  prefident  of  the  market,  or  was  originally 
appointed  for  an  unlimited  term,  as  long  as  occafion 
(hould  require ;  for  there  is  nothing  certain  on  this 
bead,  only  that  his  name,  as  prefident,  was  entered 
in  the  linen  books  among  the  other  magiftrates  for 
both  years.  This  Minucius  tranfading,  in  a  public 
character,  the  fame  kind  of  bufmefs  which  Maelius 
had  undertaken  in  a  private  capacity,  the  houfes  of 
both  were  confequently  frequented  by  the  fame  fort 
of  people  ;  which  circumflance,  having  led  to  a  dif- 
covery  of  the  defigns  of  the  latter,  Minucius  laid  the 
information  before  the  fenate :  that  "  arms  were 
"  colleded  in  the  dwelling  of  M?elius  ;  that  he  held 
"  aflemblies  in  his  houfe ;  and  that  there  remained 
"  not  a  doubt  of  his  having  formed  a  defign  to 
'*  poffefs  himfelf  of  abfolute  power :  that  the  time 
"  for  the  execution  of  that  defign  was  not  yet  fixed, 
*'  but  every  other  particular  had  been  fettled  :  that 
*'  tribunes  had  been  corrupted,  by  bribes,  to  betray 
"  the  public  liberty  ;  and  that  the  leaders  of  the 
*'  multitude  had  their  feveral  parts  alligned  them, 
*'  That  he  had  deferred  laying  this  matter  before 
"  the  fenate,  rather  longer  than  was  confident  with 
*'  fafety,  left  he  might  oiler  any  information  which 
*'  was  ill-grounded  or  uncertain."  i|  On  hearing 
this,  the  principal  patricians  highly  blamed  the  con- 
fuls  of  the  former  year,  for  futiering  fuch  largefles, 
and  fuch  meetings  of  the  commons  in  a  private 
houfe  ;  and  alfo,  the  new  ones  for  their  fupinenefs, 
while  the  prefident  of  the  market  reported  to  the 
fenate  an  affair  of  fuch  importance,  and  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  conful  both  to  difcover  and  to  punifh. 
To  this  Quintius  replied,    that  "  it  was  •  unfair  to 

"  blame 
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BOOK  "  blame  the  confuls,  who,  being  ried  down  by  the 
IV.  "  laws  concerning  appeals,  cnaftcd  for  the  purpofe 
^pT"^  ^  "  of  weakening  their  authority,  had  not,  in  their 
Bicl^e.  "  office,  the  ability,  however  much  they  might  have 
"  the  will,  to  infli£k  condign  punifhment  on  f r  ' 
'*  atrocious  proceedings :  that  the  bufinefs  reaui 
**  not  only  a  man  of  refolution,  but  one  who  mould 
"  be  free  and  unfhackled  by  the  fetters  of  thofe  laws  : 
"  that  therefore  he  would  name  Lucius  Quintius  dic- 
"  tator :  in  him  would  be  found  a  fpirit  equal  to 
**  fo  great  a  power."  Every  one  exprefled  his 
approbation.  Quintius  at  firft  refuted  the  office,  and 
afked  them,  what  they  meant  by  expofing  him  in 
the  extremity  of  age  to  fuch  a  violent  conteft.  On 
which  they  all  joined  in  aflerting,  that  his  aged  bread 
was  fraught  not  only  with  more  wifdom,  but  with 
more  fortitude  alfo,  than  was  to  be  found  in  all  the 
reft,  loading  him  with  deferved  praifes,  while  the 
conful  perfifted  in  his  intention  :  fo  that  at  length 
Cincianatus,  after  praying  to  the  immortal  godj 
that  his  declining  years  might  not,  at  a  jundure  fc 
dangerous,  be  the  caufe  of  detriment  or  dilhonoui 
to  the  commonwealth,  was  appointed  dictator  by  the 
conful,  and  he  then  named  Caius  Servilius  Ahala  his 
maft:er  of  the  horfe. 

XIV.  Next  day,  after  fixing  proper  guards,  the 
dictator  went  down  to  the  Forum,  the  whole  atten- 
tion  of  the  commons  being  turned  towards  him  by 
the  furprife  and  novelty  of  the  affair  ;  and  whilft  the 
partizans  of  Maelius,  and  alfo  himfelf,  perceived 
that  the  power  of  this  high  authority  was  aimed 
againft  them  ;  others,  who  were  ignorant  of  theii 
defigns,  were  wholly  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  whai 
tumult,  what  fudden  war,  required  either  the  majeft) 
of  a  didator,  or  the  appointment  of  Quintius,  aftej 
his  eightieth  year,  to  the  adminiftration  of  affairs 
The  mafter  of  the  horfe,  by  order  of  the  didator 
then  came  to  Maelius,  and  faid  to  him,  "  the  didlato 
"  calls  you."  Struck  with  apprehenfion,  he  afked  th* 

reafon 
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reafon,  and  was  informed  by  Servilius,  that  he  muft  BOOK 
ftand  a  trial,  and  acquit  himfelf  of  a  charge  made  IV. 
againft  him  in  the  fenate  by  Minucius.  Maelius  then  '  „ '  ^ 
drew  back  into  the  band  of  his  aflbciates ;  and,  at  B.C.  436! 
firft,  cautioufly  looking  round,  attempted  to  (kulk 
away  ;  and  when,  at  length,  a  ferjeant,  by  order  of 
the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  laid  hold  on  him,  he  was 
refcued  by  the  by-ftanders,  and  betook  himfelf  to 
flight ;  imploring  the  proteftion  of  the  commons  of 
Rome ;  affirming  that  he  was  perfecuted  by  a  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  patricians,  for  having  acted  ^v^th  kind- 
nefs  toward  the  ^£ple ;  and  befeeching  them  to 
affift  him  in  this  extremity  of  danger,  and  not  to 
fuffer  him  to  be  murdered  before  their  eyes.  Whilft 
he  exclaimed  in  this  manner,  Ahala  Servilius  over- 
took and  flew  him,  and  befmeared  with  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  wounds,  and  furrounded  by  a 
band  of  young  patricians,  carried  back  an  account 
to  the  dictator,  that  Maelius,  on  being  fummoned  to 
attend  him,  had  driven  back  the  ferjeant,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  multitude  to  violence,  for 
which  he  had  received  condign  puniftiment.  "  I 
"  applaud,"  faid  the  didlator,  *'  your  meritorious 
"  condud  ;  Caius  Servilius,  you  have  preferved  the 
*'  commonwealth." 

XV.  He  then  ordered  the  multitude,  who,  not 
knowing  what  judgment  to  form  of  the  deed,  were 
in  violent  agitation,  to  be  called  to  an  aflembly  ;  there 
he  publicly  declared,  that  "  Maelius  had  been  legally 
**  put  to  death,  even  fuppofmg  him  to  have  been 
**  innocent  of  the  crime  of  afpiring  at  regal  power, 
'*  for  having  rcfufed  to  attend  the  dictator,  when 
**  fummoned  by  the  mailer  of  the  horfe.  That 
"  he  himfelf  had  refolved  to  examine  into  the 
"  charge ;  and  that,  when  the  trial  fliould  have 
*'  been  finiflied,  Maelius  would  have  met  fuch  treai- 
"  ment  as  his  caufe  merited :  but  when  he  attempted 
'•  by  force  to  elude  a  legal  decifion,  force  was  em- 
8  "  ployed 
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BOOK  "  ployed  to  flop  his   proceedings.     Nor  would  it 

^V.      <«  have  been  proper  to  treat  him  as  a  citizen,  for 

Y  T> '     ~f   "  though  born  in  a  free  flate,  under  the  (!  1  of 

BX.436.  "  ^^  ^^^®  divine  and  human,  in  a  city  h   ...  .  lach 

*'  he  knew  that  Kings  had  been  expelled  ;  and  that 

*'  in  the  fame  year  the  offspring  of  the  K'     '       tcr, 

*'  and  the  fons  of  the  conful  the  deliverer  '.: __  an- 

**  try,  on  difcovery  of  their  engaging  in  a  plot  for 
*'  re-admitting  the  Kings  into  the  city,  were  by  tl    ' 
*'  father  publicly  beheaded  ;  from  which,  Col latii. 
'*  Tarquinius,    conful,    was  ordered,   through   the 

"  general  deteltation  qf  the  name,  after  f 

"  office,  to  retire  into  exile  ;  in  which  Spur..    ' 

*'  was,  feveral  years  after,  capitally  puniflied,  for  hav* 
"  ing  formed  a  defign  of  afluming  the  fovereignty  ; 
*'  in  which,  not  long  ago,  the  decemvirs,  on  account 
*'  of  their  regal  tyranny,  had  been  puniflied  with 
"  confifcations,  exile,  and  death  ;  in  that  very  city 
*'  Spurius  Maslius  had  conceived  hopes  of  pofieffing 
"  himfelf  of  regal  power.  And  who  was  this  man  ? 
"  Although  no  nobility,  no  honours,  no  merits,  could 
*'  open  to  any  man  the  way  to  tyranny  ;  yet  ftill  the 
"  Claudii  and  Caflii,  when  they  raifed  their  views  to 
"  an  unlawful  height,  were  elated  by  confulfliips,  by 
"  decemvirates,  by  honours  conferred  on  themfeives 
*'  and  their  anceftors,  and  by  the  fplendor  of  their 
**  families.  But  Spurius  Maslius,  to  whom  a  plebeian 
"  tribunefhip  fhould  have  boen  an  object  rather  of 
"  wifhes,  than  of  hope,  a  wealthy  corn-merchant, 
*'  had  conceived  the  defign  of  purchafmg  the  liberty 
"  of  his  countrymen,  for  a  few  meafures  of  com  ; 
"  had  fuppofed,  that  a  people  vidorious  over  all 
"  their  neighbours,  could  be  inveigled  into  llavery 
*'  by  being  fupplied  with  a  little  food.  A  perfon, 
"  whofe  elevation  to  the  rank  of  fenator,  the  itate 
"  could  have  hardly  digefted,  they  were  patiently 
to  endure  as  King,  poiTelling  the  enfigns  and  the 
authority  of  Romulus  their  founder,  who  had 
defcended  from,  and  returned  to  the  gods.     This 

"  mufi 
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•'  muft  be  deemed  not  more  criminal  than  it  was  BOOK 
*'  monftrous :  nor  was  it  fufficiently  expiated  by  his       IV. 
*'  blood  ;  it  was  farther  neceflary  that  the  roof,  the  '      '    ^ 
*'  walls  within  which  fuch  a  defperate  defign  had  gr'^ig* 
*'  been  conceived,  (hould  be  levelled  to  the  ground  ;     *  * 
*'  and  that  his  effedls  fhould  be  confifcated,  being 
*'  contaminated  by  the  intention  of  making  them 
*'  the  price  of  the  people's  liberty;  and  that  therefore 
*'  he  directed  the  quseftors  to  fell  thofe  effeOs,  and 
**  depofit  the  produce  in  the  public  treafury." 

XVI.  He  then  ordered  hishoufe  to  be  immediately 
razed,  and  that  the  vacant  fpace  fhould  remain  as 
a  monument  of  the  fupprellion  of  that  abominable 
enterprize.  This  was  called  -/Equimselium.  Lucius 
Minucius  was  honoured  with  a  prefent  of  an  ox, 
with  its  horns  gilded,  and  a  Itatue,  on  the  outfide  of 
the  gate  Trigemina;  and  this  with  the  approbation 
of  the  commons,  for  he  diftributed  among  them  the 
corn  collected  by  Mtelius,  at  the  rate  of  an  as  for 
each  peck.  In  fome  authors,  I  find,  that  this  Mi- 
nucius had  changed  fides  from  the  patricians  to  the 
commons,  and  that  having  been  chofen  by  the  ple- 
beian tribunes,  as  an  eleventh  member  of  their  body, 
he  quieted  the  commotion  which  arofe  on  the  death 
of  Maelius.  But  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  the  patri- 
cians fuft'ered  the  number  of  tribunes  to  be  augment- 
ed, or  that  the  precedent  fhould  have  been  introduced 
particularly  in  regard  of  a  man  of  their  own  order ; 
or  that  the  commons  did  not  afterwards  maintain,  or 
even  attempt  to  maintain,  a  privilege  once  conceded 
to  them.  But  what  above  all  evinces  the  fallehood 
of  that  infcription  on  his  llatue,  is,  that,  a  few  years 
before  this,  provifion  had  been  made  by  a  law,  that 
the  tribunes  fhould  not  have  power  to  aifume  col- 
leagues in  their  office.  Of  the  college  of  tribunes 
Quintus  Csecilius,  Quintus  Junius,  and  Sextus  Titi- 
nius  had  neither  been  concerned  in  the  law  for  con- 
ferring honours  on  Minucius,  nor  did  they  ceafe  to 

throw 
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BOOK  throw  out  cenfures  in  prefence  of  the  people,  at  or 

iV.       time  on  Minucius,  at  another  on  Servilius;  and  \ 

y  ^'    ^  complain  of  the  unmerited  death  of  Maclius.    By  fuc 

B.C.4«6.  '"^thods  they  accomplifhed  their  purpofe  fo  far  as  I 

procure  an  order,  that  military  tribunes  (hould  b 

eledted  inftead  of  confuls  ;  not  doubting,  but  in  th 

filling  up  of  fix  places,  for  fo  many  were  then  allow 

ed  to  be  elected,  fome  plebeians,  who  ftiould  pre 

fefs  a  refolution  to  revenge  the  death  of  Maeliui 

would  be  appointed  among  the  reft.     The  commoru 

though  kept  in  continual  agitation  during  that  yeai 

from  many  and  various   caufes,  elefted  three    tri 

bunes  only,    with'  confufar  power,  and  ^ven  chof 

among    ihefe  Lugus   Q^uintius     the    fon    of   Cin 

cinnatus,   whofe-  condud   in   the  dictatorftiip  thof 

men  wifhed  to  render  odious,    and    thence  to    i 

occafion  of  new  difturbances.     Prior  to  Quin 

Mamercus '-^milius  was  voted  in,  a  man  who  ftoo< 

in  the  firft  rank  of  merit :  in  the  third  pbce,  the] 

eleded  Lucius  IciHus. 

Y.R.517,       XVII.    While  thefe  were   in  office,    Fidenas,   : 
B.C. 435.  Roman  colony,  revoltq^^to^thc   Veientians,  wnofc 
King  was  Lars  ToluWrHus.     To  their  revolt  a'nior( 
heinous  crime^vas  adffcd ;  for,  in  purfuance  of  ai] 
order   from  Tolumnius,    they  put  to   death   Caiuj 
Fulcinius,    Clcelius  Tullus,    Spurius   Ancius,    and 
Lucius  Rofcius,  Roman  ambafladors,  who  came  to 
inquire  into  the  reafons  of  this  change  of  conduct. 
Some  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  King,  alleging,  thai 
an  ambiguous  expreflion  of  his,  on  a  fuccefsiul  throw 
at  dice,  being  mifapprehended  by  the  Fidenatians,  as 
an  order  ibr^heir  execution,  occafioned  the  death  of 
the  ambaffadors.     But  this  feems  an  incredible  tale  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  thoughts  of  Tolum- 
nius would  be  fo  intently  employed  upon  his  game, 
that  he  Ihould  be  regardlefs  of  a  circumftance  of  fo 
much  confequence,  as  the  arrival  of  his  new  allies, 
the  Fidenatians,    and  who,    if   this    be    admitted, 
muft  have   come   to   confult   him   upon    the  per- 
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petratlon  of  a  murder,  which  would  violate  all  the  BOOK 
laws  of  nations ;  or  that,  in  fiich  an  aflFair,  he  fhould      ^^^ 
feel  no  compundion.     It  is  much  more  probable,  y  r'    7 
that  his  view  was  to  involve  them  in  fuch  guilt,  as  b,c.  43c! 
to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  Ro- 
mans.    Statues  of  the  ambaflfadors  flain  at  Fidena; 
were  erected  near  the  roflrum,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.     A  defperate  ftruggle  was  now  to  be  expected 
with  the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians ;  as,  befides  the 
the   circumftance   of  their  fituation,  contiguous  to 
the  frontiers,  they  had  ftained  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  an  adion  fo  abominablei^i   The  com- 
mons, therefore,  and  their  tribunes,  feemg  the  ne- 
ceflity   of  attending   to   the   general   welfare,    and 
fuffering  other  matters  to  pafs  in  quiet,  there  was 
no  oppofition  to  the  election  of  confuls,  who  were 
Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus  a  third  time,  and  Lu-  Y.R.jiS. 
cius  Sergius  Fidenas,  fo  called,  I  fuppofe,  from  his  B.C. 434. 
fervices  in  the  fucceeding  war.     For  he  was  the  firft 
who  engaged  in  battle  with  the  King  of  the  Veien- 
tians on  this  fide  of  the  Anio,  in  which  he  had  the 
advantage ;  but  he  gained  not  an  unbloody  vidory,  ^t^i 

fo  that  people's  grief  for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen 
exceeded  their  joy  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  fenate,  as  in  a  cafe  particularly  alarming, 
ordered  Mamercus  JEmilius  to  be  named  dictator. 
He  ch"Ofe  his  mafter  of  the  horfe  from  among  his 
colleagues  of  the^ormer  year,  in  the  office  of  mili- 
tary tribunes  wit*  confular  power,  Lucius  Quintius 
Cincinnatus,  a  young  man  worthy  of  the  father  from 
whom  he  fprung.  '  To  the  troops  levied  by  the  con- 
fuls, were  added  many  veteran  centurions,  (killed 
in  the  Bufinefs  of  war,  and '  the  number  of  men 
loft  in  the  laft  'battle  was  replaced.  The  dictator 
ordered  Quintibs  Capitolinus"  and  Marcus  Fabius 
Vibulanus  to  attend  him  in  quality  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral. The  appointment  of  a  magiftrate  with  ex- 
traordinary power,  and  the  charader  of  the  perfon 
appointed  being  fully  fuited  to  thofe  powers,  both 
VOL.  I.  B  B  together 
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BOOK  together  fo  affefted  tlie  enemy,  that  they  withdrew 

IV.       from  the  Roman  territory  to  the  other  fide  of  the 

Y  ^'    ~'  Anio :  and  continuing  to  retreat,  took  pofleflion  of 

B.C. 434.  ^^^  h'"^  between  Fidense  and  the  Anio.     Nor  did 

they  defcend  into  the  plains,  until  the  legions  of  the 

Falifcians  came  to  their  aid  :  then,  indeed,  the  camp 

of  the  Etrurians  was   pitched   under   the  walls   of 

Fidenae.     The   Roman  dictator  took  his  poll  at  a 

little  diftance  from  thence,  at  the  conflux  and  on  the 

banks  of  the  two  rivers,  drawing  lines  acrofs  from 

one  to  the  other,  where  the  length  of  ground  between 

them  was  not  greater  than  he  was  able  to  fortify. 

On  the  day  following,  he  led  out  his  forces,  prepared 

for  battle. 

XVIll.  Among  the  enemy  there  were  various 
opinions.  The  FaUfcians,  finding  it  very  diflrefs- 
ing  to  carry  on  war  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  home, 
and  being  full  of  confidence  in  their  own  prowefs, 
were  urgent  for  fighting.  The  Veientians  and  Fidena- 
tians  forefaw  greater  advantages  in  protracting  the  war. 
Tolumnius,  although  the  advice  of  his  countrymen 
was  more  agreeable  to  his  own  fentiments,  yet  fear- 
ing left  the  Falifcians  Ihould  grow  weary  of  a  diftanl 
war,  gave  notice  that  he  would  fight  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  This,  however,  being  ftill  deferred,  added 
to  the  confidence  of  the  dictator  and  the  Romans  ;  fo 
that  the  foldiers,  openly  threatening  that  they  would 
aflTault  the  camp  and  the  city,  if  tne  enemy  did  not 
come  to  an  engagement,  both  armies  marched  forth 
into  the  middle  of  a  plain  which  lay  between  the 
two  camps.  The  Veientians,  being  fuperior  in 
numbers,  fent  a  party  round  behind  the  mountains, 
who  were  to  attack  the  Roman  camp  during  the 
heat  of  the  battle.  The  army  of  the  three  ftates 
was  drawn  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Veientians 
formed  the  right  wing,  the  Falifcians  the  left,  and 
the  Fidenatians  the  centre.     The  didator  charged 

oa 
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on  the  right  wing  againft  the  Falifclans ;  Quintius  BOOK 
Capitolinus  on  the  left  againft  the  Veientians ;  and       IV. 
the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  with  the  cavalry,  advanced  '^TT'    "^ 
in  the  centre.     For  a  (hort  time  all  was  filence  and  nn  "*' 
quiet ;  the  Etrurians  being  refolved  not  to  engage 
unlefs  they  were  compelled,  and  the  diftator  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  a  Roman  fort  in  the  rear,  until 
a  fignal  which  had  been  concerted  fhould  be  raifed 
by  the  augurs,  as  foon  as  the  birds  gave  a  favourable 
omen  ;  on  perceiving  which,  he  ordered  the  cavalry 
iirft  to  charge  the  enemy  with  a  loud  fliout :  the 
line  of  infantry  following,  began  the  conflid  with 
great  fury.     The  Etrurian  legions  could  not  in  any 
quarter  withftand  tlie  attack  of  the  Romans.     The 
cavalry  made  the  greateft  rcfiftance ;'  but  the  King 
himfelf,   diftinguifhed  in    valour   far  beyond    even 
thefe,  by  frequent  charges  on   the   Romans,  while 
they  were  purfuing  in  diforder,  in  all  parts  of  the 
field,  prolonged  the  conteft. 

XIX.  There  was  at  that  time  among  the  Roman 
cavalry,  a  military  tribune  called  Aulus  Cornelius 
CofTus,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
his  perfon,  as  well  as  for  his  fpirit  and  bodily 
ftrength,  and  for  attention  to  the  honour  of  his 
family,  which  having  defcended  to  him  with  great 
degree  of  luftre,  he  conveyed  to  his  pofterity  with  a 
large  increafe,  and  with  additional  fpiendor.  Per- 
ceiving that  wherever  Tolumnius  directed  his  courfe, 
the  troops  of  Roman  cavalry  (hrunk  from  his  charge, 
andi  knowing  him  by  his  royal  apparel,  as  ho  flew 
through  every  part  of  the  army,  he  cried  out,  *'  Is 
*'  this  he  who  breaks  the  bands  of  human  fociety, 
"  and  violates  the  law  of  nations  ?  This  victim 
"  will  I  quickly  flay,  provided  it  is  the  will  of  the 
"  gods  that  any  thing  Ihould  remain  facred  oa 
"  earth,  and  will  offer  him  to  the  manes  of  the 
"  ambaffadors.**  With  thefe  words,  he  clapped 
fpurs   to  his   horfe,  and  with  his  fpear  prefented, 
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BOOK  rufhed  againfl  him.  Having  unhorfed  him  with  t 
IV.  ftroke,  and  prefTrng  him  down  with  his  fp«ir,  he 
Y  R  8  inftantly  fprung  down  on  the  ground ;  where,  as 
B.C.4^4.  ^^^  ^'"S  attempted  to  rife,  he  ftruck  him  back 
with  the  bofs  of  his  fhield,  and  with  repeated 
thrufts  pinned  him  to  the  earth.  He  then  ftripped 
off  the  fpoils  from  the  lifelefs  body,  and  having 
cut  off  the  head,  and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point 
of  his  fpear  as  a  trophy  of  the  vidory,  he  put  the 
enemy  to  rout,  through  the  difmay  which  itruck 
them  on  the  death  of  their  King.  Their  body  of 
cavalry  likewife,  which  alone  had  kept  the  victory 
in  fufpence,  was  defeated  with  the  reft.  The  dictator 
purfued  clofe  on  the  flying  legions,  and  drove  them 
to  their  camp  with  great  flaughter.  The  greater 
number  of  the  P'idenatians,  through  their  knowledge 
of  the  country,  made  their  efcape  into  the  mountains. 
Coffus,  having  croffed  the  Tiber  with  the  cavalry, 
brought  to  the  city  an  immenfe  booty  from  the 
lands  of  the  Veientians.  During  this  battle,  there 
was  another  fight  at  the  Roman  camp^  againft  the 
party  which  Tolumnius,  as  was  mentioned  above, 
had  fent  againft  it ;  FabittS  Vibulanus,  manning  the 
rampart  all  round,  ftood  at  firft  on  the  defenfive ; 
then,  when  the  enemy  were  earneftly  engaged  againft 
the  rampart,  fallying  out  with  the  veterans  from  the 
principal  gate  on  the  right,  he  made  a  fudden  attack 
on  them,  which  ftruck  fuch  terror,  that  though  the 
flaughter  was  lefs,  they  being  fewer  in  number,  yet 
the  rout  was  not  lefs  diforderly  than  that  of  their 
grand  army. 

XX.  Crowned  with  fuccefs  in  every  quarter,  the 
diftator,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate  and 
an  order  of  the  people,  returned  into  the  city  in 
triumph.  By  far  the  moft  diftinguiftied  objed  in 
this  proceflion  was  Coffus,  carrying  the  fpolia  opima 
(grand  fpoils)  of  the  King  whom  he  had  flain,  while 
the  foldiers  chanted  their  uncouth  verfes,  extolling 

him 
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him  as  equal  to  Romulus.     With  the  ufual  form  of  B  O  O  K 
dedication  he  prefented  and  hung  up  the  fpoils  in  the  ,_^^^^ 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  near  to  thofe  dedicated  Y.R.318. 
by  Romulus,  and  firft   denominated  opima,  which  B.C.  434- 
were  the  only  ones  then  exifting.     He  drew  off  the 
people's  attention  from  the  chariot  of  the  dictator  to 
himfelf,    and  enjoyed  almoft  folely  the  honour  of 
that  day's  folemnity.     The  former,  by  order  of  the 
people,  depofited  in  the  Capitol,  as  an  offering  to 
Jupiter,  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound  weight,  at  the 
expence  of  the  public.)!   Following  all  the  Roman 
authors,  1  have  reprefented  Aulus  Cornelius  Coffus 
as  a  military  tribune,  when  he  carried  the  fecond 
fpolia  opima  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius : 
but,    befides   that   thofe   fpoils   only   are   properly 
deemed  opima,  which  one  general  has  taken  from 
another,  and  we  know  no  general  but  the  perfon 
under  whofe  aufpices  the  war  is  carried  on,  the  in- 
fcription  itfelf,  written  on  the  fpoils,  proves  againft 
both  them  and  myfelf,  that  Coffus  was  conful  when 
he  took  them.    Having  once  heard  Auguftus  Caefar,  ^ 
the  founder  or  reftorer  of  all  our  temples,  on  enter-  / 
ing  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which  from  a 
ruin  he  had  rebuilt,  aver,  that  he  himfelf  had  read 
the   faid  infcription    on    the    linen   bread-plate,    I 
thought  it  would  be  next  to  facrilege,  to  rob  Coffus 
of  fuch  a  teflimony  refpeding  his  fpoils,  as  that  of 
Csefar,  to  whom  the  temple  itfelf  owed  its  renovation. 
Whether   the   miftake   is   chargeable  on   the  very 
antient  annals   and    the  books   of   the  magiftrates, 
written  on   linen   and  depofited   in  the   temple  of 
Moneta,  and  contmually  cited  as  authority  by  Licinius 
Macer,  which  have  Aulus  Cornelius  Coffus,  conful, 
with  Titus  Quintius  Penius,  in  the  ninth  year  after 
this,  every  one  may  form  his  own  judgment.     For, 
that  fo  celebrated  a  battle  could  not  be  transferred 
to  that  year,  there  is  this  farther  proof;  that,  for 
three  years  before  and  after  the  confulfliip  of  Aulus 
Cornelius,  there  was  an  almoll  entire  ceffation  from 
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BOOK  wJir  nn  account  of  a  peflilence,  and  a  fcarcity  of  the 
IV.       fruits  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  feveral  annals,  as  if  they 

Jjr^'^**^  had  no  otlier  tranlaftions  but  thofc  of  mourning  to 

B  C  At±  ^^^'^^^i  mention  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  the 
confuls,  Coffup,  indeed,  is  mentioned  as  military 
tribune,  with  confular  power,  in  the  third  year 
before  his  confulate  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  as  mailer 
of  the  horfe,  in  which  pofl  he  fought  another 
retvarkablc  battle  with  cavalry.  In  refped  to  this 
there  is  room  for  conjefture :  but  in  my  opinion, 
furmifes  are  riot  to  be  brought  in  fupport  of  any 
matter  wliatfoever ;  when  the  perfon  concerned  in 
the  fight,  on  placing  the  recent  fpoils  in  the  facred 
rcpofitory,  and  having  in  a  manner  before  his  eyes 
Jupiter,  to  whom  they  were  confecrated,  and  Romu- 
lus, as  witneflt'S  ;  and,  as  would  be  the  cafe  in  fal- 
fifying  the  infcription,  who  were  not  to  be  treated 
with  contempt,  entitled  himfelf  Aulus  Cornelius 
CofTus,  conful. 

y.R.3T9.  XXI.  During  the  next  year,  wherein  Marcus  Cor- 
•433*  nelius  Maluginenfis  and  Lucius  Papirius  Craflus  were 
confuls,  armies  were  led  into  the  territories  of  the 
Veientians  and  of  the  Falifcians,  and  numbers  of 
men  and  cattle'  were  carried  off  as.  fpoil,  but  the 
enemy  did  not  fhew  themfelves,  nor  give  any  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting.  However,  no  attempt  was  made 
on  their  towns,  the  people  at  Rome  being  attacked 
by  a  peftilential  diforder.  Endeavours  were  alfo 
ufed  at  home  to  excite  diflurbances,  but  without 
cfFe(fl,  by  Spurius  Maelius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  who, 
imagining  that,  by  the  popularity  of  his  name, 
he  fhould  be  able  to  raife  fome  commotion,  had 
commenced  a  profecution  againft  Minucius  ;  and 
alfo  propofed  a  law  for  confifcating  the  effects  of 
Servilius  Ahala,  alleging  that  Maslius  had  been 
infidioufly  crufhed  under  falfe  charges  by  Minucius  ; 
and  objeding  to  Servilius  his  having  put  to  death 
a  citizen  who  was  under  no  legal  fentence,  Thefe 
charges,  however,  when  canvafled  befbre  the  people, 

were 
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were  found  entitled  to  as  little  credit  and  attention  as  BOOK 
the  promoter  of  them.     But  they  found  greater  caufe       IV. 
for  anxiety  in  the  increafmg  violence  of  the  pefti-  )^^    ~ 
lence,  attended  with  other  alarming  occurrences  and  B.C.433.' 
prodigies ;  particularly  in  the  accounts  which  were 
received,  of  many  houfes  in  the  country  being  thrown 
down  by  frequent  earthquakes.     A  general  fuppli- 
cation  to  the  gods  was  therefore  performed  by  the 


people,  who  repeated  it  in  form  after  the  decemvirs  •.'" 
The  diforder  increafmg  during  the  following  year,  Y.R.320. 
in   which  Caius  Julius,  a  fecond  time,  and   Lucius  B.C. 433. 
Virginius   were  confuls,    occafioned    fuch    dreadful 
apprehenfions  of  total  defolation,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  country,  that  not  only  an  entire  Hop  was  put  to 
predatory  excurfions  from  the  Roman  territories,  but 
every  thought  of  offenfive  operations  laid  afide  both 
by  patricians  and  commons.     The  Fidenatians,  who 
had  at  firll  fhut  themfelves  up  within  their  towns  or 
forts,  or  among  the  mountains,   now   ventured   to 
come  down  into  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  and  com- 
mit depredations.      Then  the  army  of  the  Veien- 
tians  being  called  to  their  aid,  (for  the  Falifcians 
could  not  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  the  calamities  of 
the  Romans,  or  the  intreaties  of  their  allies,  to  re- 
new holtilities,)  the  two  nations  eroded  the  Anio, 
and  difplayed  their  enfigns  at  a  Httle  diftance  from 
the  Colline  gate.     1  his  occafioned  great  conftema-      , 
tion  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the  country.     The  con- 
ful  Juhus  drew  up  the  troops  on  the  rampart  and  the 
walls,    whilll   Virginius  held  a  confultation   of  the 
fenate  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.     Here  it  was  re- 
folved  to  create  for  diftator  Quintus  Servilius,  to 
whom  fome  gave  the  lurname  of  IVifcus,  others  that 
of  Structus.     Virginius  delayed  no  longer  than  till 
he   had   conferred  with  his  colleague,  and   having 

*  In  the  performance  of  fuch  rites,  the  fli>jhteft  miftake  of  a 
vord  or  fy liable  was  deemed  highly  inauipicioui  ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  regular  form  of  words  was  pronounced  by  a  prieft, 
and  repeated  after  him  by  the  perfons  officiating. 
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BOOK  obtained  his  confent,  named  the  didator  that  night. 

IV.       He  appointed  Pofluniius  QEbutius  Elva  his  maltcr 

![ri?      '  of  the  horfe. 
Y.R.320. 

B.C.  432. 

XXII.  The  dilator  iffued  an  order  that  all  fhould 

appear  at  the  firft  light,  oulfidc  the  Colline  gate ; 
and  that  the  cnfigns  from  the  treafury   fhould  be 
brought  to  him.     Every  one,  whofe  ftrength  enabled 
him  to  carry  arms,  attended  accordingly.     In  the 
mean-time,    the    enemy    withdrew   to    the    higher 
grounds  :  thither  the  dictator  followed,  and  coming 
to  a  general  engagement  near  Nomentum,  defeated 
the  Etrurian  legions,  drove  them  from  thence  into 
the  city  of  Fidenaj,  and   inclofed  them  with   lines 
of  circumvallaiion.     But  neither  could  the  city  be 
taken   by  florin,    by   reafon   of   its   high    fituation 
and  the  flrength  of  its  works,  nor  could  a  block- 
ade turn  to  any  efl'eft,  becaufe  they  had  fuch  abund- 
ant  (lores  of  corn  laid   up  in  their  magazines,  as 
to  be  more  than  fuflicient  for  neceilary  confumption. 
The  didator,  therefore,  having  no  hopes,  either  of 
taking  the  place  by  affault,  or  of  reducing  it  to  a 
furrenJer,  being  thoroughly   acquainted    with    the 
fame,  refolvcd   to   carry   a   mine  into   the  citadel, 
on    the    oppofite    fide    of   the  city;   which,  being 
the   bed   fecured  by  its  natural   ftrength,  was  the 
leafl   attended  to.     He   carried   on  his  approaches 
to  the  walls,  in  the  parts  raoft  diflant  from  this; 
and,  having  formed  his  troops  into  four  divifions, 
who  were  to  relieve  each  other  fucceffively  in  the 
adlion,    by    continuing    the   fight   night    and    day, 
viihout  intermifTion,  he  fo   engaged   the   attention 
of    the    enemy,    that    they    never    perceived    the 
work  which  was  carrying  on,  until,  a  way  being 
dug  from  the  camp  through  the  mountain,  a  paf- 
fage  was  opened  up  into  the  citadel,  and  the  Etru- 
rians, whofe  thoughts  were  diverted  from  their  real 
danger  by  falfe  alarms,  difcovered,  from  the  fhouts 
of  the  enemy  over  their  heads,  that  their  city  was 

taken. 
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taken.  In  this  year  the  cenfors,  Caius  Furius  Pa-  BOOK 
cilus  and  Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus,  pronounced  ^^-  ^ 
that  the  undertakers  had  fulfilled  their  contract  for  y.Ritao. 
finiftiing  the  court-houfe*  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  B.C.433. 
the  furvey  of  the  people  was  performed  there  for  the 
firft  time. 

XXIII.  I  find,  in  Licinius  Macer,  the  fame  con-  y.R.jai. 
fuls  re-eleded  for  the  following  year:  yet  Valerius  B.C. 431. 
tius  and  Quintus  Tubero  mention  Marcus  Manlius 
and  Quintus  Sulpicius  as  confuls.  In  fupport  of 
repreientations  fo  widely  different,  both  Tubero  and 
Macer  cite  the  linen  books  as  their  authority :  but 
neither  of  them  deny  the  record  of  andent  writers, 
who  maintain  that  there  were  military  tribunes 
in  that  year.  Lucinius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  linen 
books  ought  to  be  implicitly  followed.  Tubero 
cannot  determine  pofitively  on  either  fide.  But  this 
is  a  point  which,  among  others,  involved  in  obfcurity 
by  length  of  time,  mud  be  left  unfettled^l  The 
capture  ot  Fidenae  fpread  great  alarm  in  Etruria ; 
for  not  the  Veienrians  only  were  terrified  with 
apprehenfions  of  fimilar  ruin,  but  the  Falifcians  alfo, 
confcious  of  having  commenced  the  war  in  con- 
junftion  with  them,  although  they  had  not  joined 
them  in  the  renewing  of  hoftilities.  Thofe  two 
nations  therefore,  having  fent  ambaffadors  to  all 
the  twelve  fiates,  and  procured  an  order  for  a 
general  meeting  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  the 
fenate,  apprehenfive  of  a  powerful  attack  from  that 
quarter,  ordered  Mamercus  iEmilius  to  be  a  fecond 
time  appointed  diftator.  He  named  Aulus  Poftumius 
Tubertus  mafter  of  the  horfe,  making  more  powerful 
preparations  for  this  campaign  than  for  the  laft,  in 
proportion  as  the  danger  was  greater  from  the  whole 

*  Villa  publico.  It  was  de (lined  to  public  ufes,  fuch  u 
holding  the  cenfus  Or  furvey  of  the  people,  the  reception  of 
ambafladorSj  &c. 
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BOOK  body  of  Etruria,  than  it  had  been  from  two  of  ill 
IV.      ftates. 


B.C.Li  XXIV.  That  bufinefs  ended  more  quietly  than 
couM  have  btea  expefted.  For  accounts  were 
received  from  fome  itinerant  traders,  that  the  Veien- 
tians  had  met  with  a  refufal  of  aid,  and  had  been 
dclired  to  profecute  with  their  own  ftrcngth,  a  war 
in  which  they  had  engaged  on  their  own  feparate 
views,  and  not  endeavour  to  bring  others  to  partake 
in  their  diilreflcs,  to  whom  they  had  imparted  no 
fhare  of  their  profpccts,  when  they  were  favourable. 
The  didator,  thus  robbed  of  the  harveft  of  glory 
which  he  expeded  to  have  reaped  from  military 
affairs,  in  order  that  his  appointment  might  not  be 
altogether  without  effe^,  conceived  a  defire  of  per- 
forming fome  exploit  in  the  civil  line  of  bufinefs, 
and  which  (hould  remain  as  a  monument  of  his 
diftat(>r(hip.  He  undertook  therefore  to  limit  the 
cenforfhip ;  either  judging  its  powers  exceffiye,  or 
difapproving  of  their  duration  more  than  of  their 
extent.//  In  purfuance  of  this  defign,  having  fum- 
moned  an  allembly  of  the  people,  he  told  them, 
that,  Ij"  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
"  eftabiifhing  of  fecurity  on  every  fide,  the  immortal 
*'  gods  had  taken  the  adminiftration  on  themfelves. 
"  That  as  to  what  was  fitting  to  be  done  within  the 
*'  walls  he  would  zealoufly  maintain  the  Uberty  of 
**  the  Roman  people  :  now  there  was  no  method  of 
*'  guarding  it  fo  effectual,  as  the  taking  care  that 
*'  offices  of  gi  eat  power  fhould  not  be  of  long  continu- 
"  ance;  and  that  thofe,  whofe  jurifdiclion  could  not 
"  be  limited,  fhould  be  limited  in  point  of  duration: 
**  — that  while  other  magiftracies  were  annual,  the 
"  cenforfhip  was  of  five  years  continuance ;  and  it 
"  was  grievous  to  people  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
"  their  anions  fubjeded  to  the  control  of  the  fame 
*'  perfons  for  fuch  a  number  of  years :  he  would 
*f  therefore   propofe    a    law,  that   the    cenforfhip 
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"  fhould  not  lafl;  longer  than  a  year  jind  a  half.'*  BOOK 
Next  day,  the  law  was  pafled,  and  with  the  univerfal  IV. 
approbation  of  the  people.  He  then  faid,  "  To  „  u '  "' 
*'  convince  you  by  my  conduct,  Romans,  hovv  much  Blc^i^i! 
"  I  difapprove  of  long  continuance  in  oflBce,  I  here 
"  refign  the  diflatorfhip.'*  l(  Having  thus  put  an 
end  to  one  office,  and  limits  to  another,  he  was, 
upon  his  refignation,  efcorted  by  the  people  to  his 
houfe  with  the  warmeft  exprcflions  of  gratitude 
and  affeftion.  The  cenfors,  highly  oflended  at  his 
having  impofed  a  reftridion  on  a  public  office  of 
the  Roman  (late,  degraded  Mamercus  into  a  lower 
tribe*,  and,  increafmg  his  taxes  eight-fold,  disfran- 
chifed  him  t.  We  are  told,  that  he  bore  this  treat- 
ment with  great  magnanimity,  regarding  the  caufe 
of  the  Jifgrace  rather  than  the  difgrace  itfelf :  and 
that  the  principal  patricians,  though  they  had.  been 
averfe  from  a  diminution  of  the  privileges  of  the 
cenforfhip,  were,  neverihelefs,  highly  diipleafed  at 
this  inftance  of  harfli  feveriiy  in  the  cenfors ;  every 
one  perceiving,  that  he  mult  be  oftener  and  for  a 
longer  time  fubjeft  to  others  in  the  office  of  cenfor, 
than  he  could  hold  the  office  himfelf.  The  people's 
indignation  certainly  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  no 

*  The  (livifioii  of  the  people  into  tribes,  made  by  Romulus, 
regardrcl  the  (lock,  or  origin,  of  the  conllituent  members  ;  the 
fubfequ(.*iit  «>ne,  by  Servius,  was  merely  local,  and  a  tribe  then 
fignilied  nothiii./  more  thaii  a  certain  fpace  of  ground  with  its 
inhabitants  :  but  as  the  tribes  increafed  in  number,  which  they 
did  at  lad  lo  thirty-five,  this  kiiul  of  divifioii  was  fet  afide,  and 
a  tribe  became,  not  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  fraternity  of 
citizens,  coant£led  by  a  participation  in  the  common  rights  of 
the  tribe,  without  any  reference  to  their  places  of  refidence. 
The  ruftic  tribes  were  always  reckoned  more  honourable  than 
the  city  tribes,  bccaufe  the  bufinefs  of  agricultui-e  was  held  in  the 
highell  elliniation>  and  becaufe  the  loweft  of  the  people  wero 
enrolled  in  the  latter.  The  difference  of  rank,  among  the  ruftic 
tribes,  depended,  partly,  on  their  antiquity,  and,  partly,  on  the 
number  of  illuftrious  families  contained  in  each.  In  many  cafes,  the 
tribes  took  their  names  from  fome  of  thofe  diftinguifhed  families. 

f  JErarium  facere^  fignifies  to  ftrip  a  perfon  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen,  on  which  he  became  c'wu  trariut,  a  citizen 
fo  far  only  as  he  paid  taxes. 

other 
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BOOK  other  influence  than  that  of  Mamcrcus  himfelf  could 
^^^    ,  have  deterred   them  from  offering  violence  to  the 
cenfors. 


"'i^^^mtJ 


Y  R.3a2.       XXV.    The    plebeian     tribunes,     by    conflantly 
B.C. 430.  haranguing  the  people  againfl  the  eledlion  of  confuls, 
prevailed  at  laft,  after  bringing  the  affair  almoft  to 
an  interregnum,  that  military  tribunes,  with  confular 
power,  fhould  be  elected.     In  the  prize  of  victory 
which  they  aimed  at,  the  procuring  a  plebeian  to  be 
elefted,  they  were  entirely  difappointed.  The  perfons 
chofen  were  all  patricians,  Marcus  Fabius  Vibulanus, 
Marcus  Foflius,  and  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas.    During 
that  year,  the  peftilence  kept  other  matters  quiet. 
For  the  refloration  of  health  to  the  people,  a  temple 
was  vowed  to  Apollo,  and  the  decemvirs,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  books,  performed  many  rites    for  the 
purpofe  of  appeafing  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and 
averting  the  peflilence.   The  mortality,  notwithftand- 
ing,  was  great  among  men  and  cattle,  both  in  the 
city  and  the  country.     Dreading  a  famine,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  death  of  the  hufbandmen,  they  fent 
for   com   to    Etruria,    and    the   Pomptine   diftricl, 
to  Cumae,  and  at  laft  to  Sicily  alfo.     No  mention 
was  made  of  eledting   confuls.j'   Military   tribunes 
Y.R.323.  with  confular  power  were  appoihted,  all  patricians, 
B.C.429.  Lucius  Pinarius  Mamercinus,  Lucius  Furius  Medul- 
linus,  and.Spurius  Poftumius  Albus.     In  this  year, 
the   violence    of   the    diforder    abated,    nor    were 
there  any  apprehenfions  of  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  care 
having  been  taken  to  provide  againft  it.     Schemes 
for  exciting  wars  were  agitated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
j^quans  and  Vollcians,  and  in  Etruria  at  the  temple 
of  Voltumna.     Here  the  bufmefs  was  adjourned  for 
a  year,  and  a  decree  paffed,  forbidding  any  affembly 
to  be  held  before  that  time,  while  the  nation  ef 
the  Veientians  in  vain  complained,   that  the  fame 
misfortunes  hung   over  Veii,    which  had  deftroyed 
Fidenae.  [/  Meanwhile    at    Rome    the    leaders    of 
the  commons,  who  had  for  a  long  time  in  vain 

purfued 
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purfued  the  hopes  of  attaining  higher  dignity  during  BOOK 
this  interval  of  tranquillity  abroad,  called  the  people  IV. 
together  in  the  houfes  of  the  tribunes,  and  there  y'T'T'"^ 
concerted  their  plans  in  fecret.  They  complained  b.C  +29.' 
that  "  they  were  treated  with  fuch  contempt  by  the 
*'  commons,  that,  notwithftanding  military  tribunes 
**  with  confular  power  had  been  elefted  for  fo  many 
*'  years,  no  plebeian  had  ever  yet  been  allowed  to 
*'  attain  that  honour.  Their  anceftors,  they  faid, 
**  had  ftiewn  great  forefight  in  providing  that  the 
**  plebeian  magiflracies  fliould  not  lie  open  to  any 
**  patrician,  otherwife  they  would  have  had  patri- 
**  cian  tribunes  of  the  commons ;  fo  defpicable  are 
*'  we  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  party,  and  not  lefs 
•*  contemned  by  the  commons  than  by  the  patricians 
"  themfelves."  Others  took  off  the  blame  from 
the  commons,  and  threw  it  on  the  patricians :  "  It 
*'  was  through  their  arts  and  intrigues,**  they  faid, 
*'  that  the  accefs  to  honours  was  barred  againfl;  the 
**  plebeians.  If  the  commons  were  allowed  time  to 
**  breathe  from  their  intreaties  mixed  with  menaces, 
*'  they  would  come  to  an  eledion  with  a  due  regard 
**  to  the  intereft  of  their  own  party,  and  as  they  had 
already  fecured  protection  to  themfelves,  would 
affume  alfo  the  adminift ration  of  the  government." 
It  was  refolved,  that,  for  the  purpofe  of  abolifhing 
the  praftice  of  thofe  intrigues,  the  tribunes  (hould 
propofe  a  law,  that  no  perfon  (hould  be  allowed,  on 
applying  for  an  office,  to  add  any  white  to  his  gar- 
ment *.  This  may  appear  at  prefent  a  trivial  mat- 
ter, fcarcely  fit  to  be  ferioufly  mentioned,  yet  it  then 
kindled  a  very  hot  contention  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  tribunes,  however,  got  the  bet- 
ter, and  carried  the  law  j  and  as  it  was  evident  that 

•  To  rub  it  with  chalk,  in  order  to  increafe  its  whitenefs,  and 
render  themfelves  more  confpicuous.  It  was  the  practice  of  thofc 
who  folicited  any  public  office,  thus  to  make  their  garments  more 
white,  candidam;  hence  they  were  called  candidatiy  candidates, 
a  word  itiU  in  ufe. 

the 


<{ 
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BOOK  the  commons,  in  their  prefcnt  (late  of  ill-humour, 

IV.       would  give  their  fupport    to  perfons  of   their  own 

^^^      '  party,  in  order  to  put  this  out  of  their  power,  a  de- 

B.C.  429.'  cree  of  the  fenate  was  palTed,  that  the  eledion  fhould 

be  held  for  confuls. 

Y.R.324.  XXVI.  The  reafon  afllgned  was,  intelligence  rc- 
li.C.428.  j,giygj  from  the  LatinevS  and  Hernicians  of  the 
TEquans  and  Volfcians  having  fuddenly  cotnmenc(5d 
hoftilities.  Titus  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  who  had 
alfo  the  furname  of  Pennus,  fon  of  Lucius,  and  Caius 
Julius  Mento,  were  made  confuls.  Nor  were  they 
kept  in  fufpenfe  with  refped  to  the  danger  appre- 
hended from  their  enemies.  The  iEquans  and  Vol- 
fcians having  held  a  levy  of  troops  under  their  de- 
voting law,  which  is  their  moil  powerful  inftrument 
for  forcing  men  into  the  fervice,  marched  a  nume- 
rous company  from  each  nation  to  Algidum,  where 
they  met,  and  formed  feparate  camps ;  the  generals 
taking  extraordinary  pains,  beyond  what  had  ever 
been  praclifed  before,  in  fortifying  their  pods, 
and  exercifmg  their  men ;  which  rendered  the  ac- 
counts brought  to  Rome  ftill  more  alarming.  The 
fenate  refolved  that  a  didlator  fhould  be  appointed, 
becaufe,  though  thefe  were  nations  often  vanquifhed, 
yet,  in  the  prefent  revival  of  hoililities,  they  had 
ufed  more  vigorous  efforts  than  before ;  and  no 
fmall  number  of  the  Roman  youth  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  ficknefs.  ||  Above  all,  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  perverfenefs  of  the  confuls,  the  difagree- 
ment  between  themfelves,  and  the  oppofition  which 
they  gave  each  other  in  every  meafure.  Some 
writers  fay,  that  thefe  confuls  were  defeated  in  a 
battle  at  Algidum,  and  tha^  this  was  the  reafon 
for  appointing  a  didator.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  though  they  differed  in  every  thing  elfe, 
they  perfedly  agreed  in  the  one  point,  that  of  op- 
pofmg  the  will  of  the  fenate,  and  refufmg  to  name 
a  didator,  until  Quintus  Servilius  Prifcus,  a  man  who 

had 
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had  pafled  through  the  higheft  dignities  with  fingular  BOOK 
honour,  finding  the  intelligence  which  arrived  grow  IV. 
more  and  more  alarming,  and  that  the  confuls  would  y  n 
not  be  directed  by  the  fenate,  expreflfed  himfelf  thus  :  bx.438. 
*'  Tribunes  of  the  commons,  matters  having  come 
*'  to  extremity,  the  fenate  appeals  to  you,  that,  in 
**  the  prefent  itate  of  public  atfairs,  ye  may,  by  the 
"  authority  vefted  in  you,  oblige  the  confuls  to  name 
*'  a  dilator.**  This  application  feemed  to  the  tri- 
bunes to  afford  them  a  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending their  power ;  wherefore,  after  retiring  toge* 
ther,  they  declared,  by  the  authority  of  their  body, 
that  "  it  was  their  determination  that  the  confuls 
"  fhould  follow  the  direOions  of  the  fenate,  and  that 
"  if  they  perfifled  in  their  oppofition  to  the  fenii- 
*'  ments  of  that  moft  illuftrious  body,  they  would 
**  order  them  to  be  carried  to  prilon."  The  con- 
fuls were  better  pleafed  to  be  overcome  by  the  tri- 
bunes than  by  the  fenate,  at  the  fame  time  remon- 
ftrating,  that  "  the  prerogatives  of  the  chief  magif- 
"  tracy  were  betrayed  by  tht  fenators,  and  the  con- 
'*  fuKhipfubjugated  to  the  tribunitian  p')wer.  If  the 
*'  confuls  were  liable  to  be  over-ruled  by  a  tribune, 
"  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  any  particular,  they 
**  were  liable  alfo  to  be  fent  to  prilbn.  And  what 
"  greater  hardfhip  could  any  private  perfon  appre- 
"  hend  ?'1j  It  fell  by  lot,  for  even  on  that  point 
the  colleagues  could  not  agree,  to  Titus  Quintius  to 
name  the  dictator,  and  he  made  choice  of  Aulus  Pof- 
tumius  Tubertus,  his  own  father-in-law,  a  man  of 
remarkable  ftridnefs  in  command.  Lucius  Julius 
was  by  him  nominated  mailer  of  the  horfe.  At  the 
fame  time,  a  proclamation  was  iffued  for  a  vacation 
from  civil  bufinefs,  and  that  nothing  fhould  be  at- 
tended to,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  but  preparations 
for  hoftilities.  The  examination  of  the  caJes  of  thofe 
who  claimed  immunity  from  fervice,  was  to  be  made 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  which  induced  ever 
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BOOK  thofe,  whofe  claims  were  doubtful,  to  give  in  their 

IV.     names.     The  Hernicians  and  Latines  alfo  were  or- 

^r^^^~~^  dered  to  fend  a  fupply  of  forces,  and  they  both  ex- 

b!c.428.  erted   themfelves  with   zeal,    in   obedience  to    the 

dictator's  will. 

XXVII.  All  thefe  meafures  were  executed  with 
the  utmofl  difpatch,  the  conful  Caius  Julius  being 
left  to  guard  the  city,  while  Lucius  Julius  mafter  of 
Uie  horfe  was  to  anfwcr  the  exigencies  of  the  camp ; 
md  that  there  fhould  be  no  delay  with  rcfpedl  to  any 
thing  which  might  there  be  wanted,  the  dictator, 
repeating  the  form  after  the  chief  pontiff  Aulus 
Cornelius,  vowed  to  celebrate  the  great  games  on 
the  occafion  of  this  fudden  war.  Then,  dividing  his 
troops  with  the  conful  Quintius,  he  began  his  march 
from  the  city,  and  quickly  came  up  with  the  enemy. 
Having  obferved  that  thefe  had  formed  two  camps  at 
a  little  diftance  from  each  other,  they  in  like  maimer 
encamped  feparately  at  about  a  mile  from  them,  the 
didator  towards  Tufculum,  and  the  conful  towards 
Lanuvium.  *Thus  there  were  four  armies,  and  fo 
many  fortified  pofts,  having  between  them  a  plain  of 
fufficient  extent  not  only  for  the  (kirmifhes  of  fmall 
parties,  but  even  for  drawing  up  the  armies,  on  both 
fides,  in  battle  array.  From  the  time  when  the 
camps  were  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other,  there  was  continual  (kirmifliing,  the  dictator 
readily  allowing  his  men  to  compare  ftrength,  and 
from  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  combats  he  gradually 
f  formed  a  confident  expectation  of  future  victory  in 

a  regular  fighti-^  The  enemy  therefore,  finding  no 
hopes  left  of  fucceeding  in  a  general  engagement, 
made  an  attack  by  night  on  the  camp  of  the  conful, 
on  the  iffue  of  which  the  final  decifion  of  the 
difpute  would  probably  depend.  Their  fhout,  which 
they  fet  up  on  a  fudden,  roufed  from  fleep,  not 
only  the  confoPs  watch  guards,  and  afterwards  all  his 

9  troops. 
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troops,  but  the  dictator  alfo.  The  conjuncture  re-  BOOK 
quiring  inftant  exertion,  the  conful  fhewed  no  deft-  IV. 
ciency  either  of  fpirit  or  of  judgment.  One  part  of  „  '  ■"  ' 
the  troops  reinforced  the  guards  at  the  gates,  while  e'c.f  ^g] 
another  manned  the  rampart  around.  In  the  other 
camp  where  the  di<^^tor  commanded,  as  there  was 
lefs  tumult,  fo  it  was  eafier  to  perceive  what  was 
necefl'try  to  be  done.  Difpatching,  then,  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  conful's  camp,  under  the  command 
of  Spurius  Poftumius  Albus,  lieutenant-general,  he 
himfelf,  with  a  body  of  forces,  making  a  fmall 
circuit,  proceeded  to  a  place  quite  retired  from  the 
hurry  of  a<^ion,  whence  he  propofed  to  make  an 
unexpected  attack  on  the  enemy's  rear.  To  Quintus 
Sulpicius,  lieutenant-general,  he  gave  the  charge  of 
the  camp;  to  Marcus  Fabius,  lieutenant  general, 
he  afligned  the  cavalry,  with  orders  that  thofe  troops, 
which  it  would  be  hardly  poflible  to  manage  in  the 
confufion  of  a  conflid  by  night,  Ihould  not  ftir 
until  day-light.  Every  meafure,  which  any  other 
general,  however  ikilful  and  a<!:tive,  could  at  fuch  a 
junOure  order  and  execute,  he  ordered  and  executed 
with  perfe<^t  regularity.  But  it  was  a  fingular  in- 
ftance  of  judgment  and  intrepidity,  and  entitled  to 
;  more  than  ordinary  praife,  that,  not  content  with  de- 
fenfive  plans,  he  dilpatched  Marcus  Geganius,  with 
fome  chofen  cohorts,  to  attack  that  camp  of  the 
enemy,  from  which,  according  to  the  intelligence  of 
his  fcouts,  they  had  marched  out  the  greater  num- 
ber of  troops.  Falling  upon  men  whofe  whole  at- 
tention was  engrolVed  by  the  danger  of  their  friends, 
while  they  were  free  from  any  apprehenfion  for  them- 
felves,  and  had  negletled  polling  watches  or  ad- 
vanced guards,  he  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  camp, 
fooner  almolt  than  thev  knew  that  it  was  attacked. 
A  fignal  being  then  given  by  fmoke,  as  had  been 
concerted,  the  didator  perceiving  it,  cried  out,  that 
the  enemy's  camp  was  taken,  and  ordered  the  news 
to  be  conveyed  to  all  the  troops. 

voL  I.  c  c  XXVIII.  By. 
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BOOK  XXVIII.  By  this  time  day  appeared,  and  every 
IV.  thing  lay  open  to  view.  Fabius  had  already  charged 
^^TT* — ^  with  the  cavalry,  and  the  cmful  had  Tallied  from 
B  C  428.  ^^^  camp  on  the  enemy,  who  were  now  much  dif- 
conceited,  when  the  dictator  on  another  fide,  having 
attacked  their  rcferve  and  fecond  line,  threw  his  vic- 
torious troops,  both  horfe  and  foot,  in  the  way  of  all 
their  efforts,  as  they  turned  ihemfelves  about  to  the 
diffonant  (houts,  and  the  various  hidden  affaults. 
Being  thus  hemmed  in  on  every  fide,  they  would,  to  a 
man,  have  undergone  the  punilhment  due  to  their 
infradion  of  the  peace,  had  not  Vedius  Meflius,  a 
VoUcian,  a  man  more  renowned  for  his  deeds  than 
his  defcent,  upbraiding  h  s  men  as  they  were  forming 
themfclves  into  a  circle,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
*'  Do  ye  intend  to  offer  yourfelves  to  the  weapons 
**  of  the  enemy  here,  where  ye  can  neither  make 
**  defence  nor  obtain  revenge  ?  To  what  purpofe, 
*'  then,  have  ye  arms  in  your  hands  ?  Or  why  did  ye 
"  undertake  an  offenfive  war,  ever  turbulent  in  peace 
*'  and  daflardly  in  arms  ?  What  hopes  do  ye  propofe 
"  in  (landing  here  ?  Do  ye  exped  that  fome  god 
'*  will  proted  and  carry  you  from  hence?  With 
**  the  fword  the  way  mufl  be  opened.  Come  on, 
**  ye  who  wifli  to  fee  your  houfes  and  your  pa- 
*'  rents,  your  wives  and  children,  follow  wherever  ye 
"  fee  me  lead  the  way.  There  is  neither  wall  nor 
*'  ramparr,  nothing  to  obftrud  you,  but  men  in 
"  aims,  with  which  ye  are  as  well  furnilhed  as  they. 
*'  Equal  in  bravery,  ye  are  fuperior  to  them  in 
*'  point  of  neceffity,  the  ultimate  and  mod  forcible 
"  of  weapons."  No  fooner  had  he  uttered  thefe 
words,  than  he  put  them  in  execution,  and  the  reft 
raifing  the  fhout  anew,  and  following  him,  made  a 
violent  pufh  on  that  part  where  Poftumius  Albus 
had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  their  way,  and  made  the 
conqueror  give  ground,  until  the  didator  came  up, 
juft  as  his  men  were  on  the  point  of  retreating. 
Thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  was  turned  to 

that 
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that  quarter.     MefTius  alone  fupported  the  fortune  BOOK 
of  the  enemy,  while  many  wounds  were  received,      IV. 
and  great  flaughter  was  made  on  both   fides.     By  '    _-   ~ 
this  time  the  Roman  generals  themfelves  were  not  B.c.lzyi 
unhurt  in  the  fight :  one  of  them,  Poflumius,  retired 
from  the  field,  having  his  ikull  fradured  by  the  ftroke 
of  a  ftone  ;  but  neither  could  the  didator  be  prevail- 
ed on,    by  a  wound  in  his  fhoulder,  nor  Fabius,  by 
having  his  thigh  almofl  pinned  to  his  horfe,  nor  the 
conful  by  his   arm  being  cut  off,  to  withdraw  from 
this  perilous  conflid. 

XXIX.  Meffius,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the 

braveft  youths,  charged  the  enemy  with  fuch  impe- 

tuofity,  that  he  forced  his  way  through   heaps  of 

flaughtered  foes  to  the  camp  of  the  Volfcians,  which 

was  (till  in  their  poffefTion,  and  the  whole  body  of 

the  army  followed  the  fame  route.     The  conful,  pur- 

fuing  their  difordered  troops  to  the  very  rampart, 

afTaulted  the  camp  itfelf,  and  the  didator  brought  up 

his  forces  with  the  fame  purpofe  on  the  other  fide. 

There  was  no  lefs  bravery  fliewn  on  both  fides  in 

this  aflault  than  had  been  feen  in  the  battle.     We 

are  told  that  the  conful  even  threw  a  ftandard  within 

the  rampart,  to  make  the  foldiers  pu(h  on  with  more 

brifknefs,  and  that  the  firft  impreffion  was  made  in 

recovering   it.     The  dictator,  having  levelled    the 

rampart,  had    now   carried    the  fight    within   the 

works,  on  which  the  enemy  every  where  began  to 

throw   down   their   arms   and   furrender ;    and   on 

giving  up  themfelves  and  their  camp,  they  were  all, 

except  the  members  of  their  fenate,  expofed  to  fale. 

Part  of  the  fpoil  was  reftored  to  the  Latines  and 

Hernicians,  who  claimed  it  as  their  property ;  the 

refl  the  dictator  fold  by  audion ;  and  having  left 

the  conful  to  command  in  the  camp,  after  making  his 

entry  into  the  city  in  triumph,  he  refigned  the  didator- 

fhip.  Some  hiftorians  have  thrown  a  gloom  on  the 

memory  of  this  glorious  didatorfhip ;  they  relate  that 

c  c  1  Aulus 
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BOOK  Aulus  PoHumius  beheaded  his  fon,  after  a  fuccefsful 
IV-  exploit,  bocaufe  he  had  left  his  pert  without  orders, 
Y  d'  tempted  by  a  favourable  opportunity  of  fighting  to 
B.C.4a8!  advantage.  While  we  feel  a  reludance  againil 
giving  credit  to  this  (lory,  we  are  alfo  at  liberty  to 
rejeft  it,  there  being  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the 
fubjed  :  and  there  is  this  argument  againft  it,  that 
fuch  orders,  by  thofe  who  believe  in  the  circum- 
ftance,  have  been  denominated  Manlian,  not  Poftu- 
mian  ;  while  the  perfon  who  firll  fet  an  example  of 
fuch  feverity  would  furely  have  acquired  the  dif- 
graceful  title  of  cruel.  Befidcs,  the  furname  of 
Impcriofus  has  been  iinpofed  on  Manlius,  and  l*oftu- 
mius  has  not  been  marked  by  any  hateful  appella> 
tion.^  I'he  conful  Cuius  Julius,  in  the  abfence  of 
his  colleague,  without  carting  lots  for  the  employ- 
ment, dedicated  the  temple  of  Apollo;  at  which 
Quintius  being  offended  on  his  return  to  the  city, 
after  difbanding  the  army  made  a  complaint  to  the 
fenate,  but  without  any  effed.y  To  the  great  events 
of  this  year  was  added  a  circumflance,  which,  at 
that  time,  did  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to 
the  interefts  of  Rome.  The  Cailhaginians,  who 
were  to  become  fuch  formidable  enemies,  then 
for  the  firft  time,  on  occafion  of  fome  intellioe 
broils  among  the  Sicilians,  tranfported  troops  into 
Sicily  in  aid  of  one  of  the  parties. 

y.R.32^.       XXX.  In  the  city,  endeavours  were  ufed  by  the 

fi.C. 427.  tribunes  of  the  commons  to  prcxrure  an  eletlion  of 
military  tribunes  with  confular  power,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  effe£l  it.  Lucius  Papirius  Craflus  and 
Lucius  Julius  were  made  confuls.  Ambafl'adors 
from  the  ^quans  having  requefted  of  the  fenate 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be  concluded,  it  was 
required  of  them,  that  inftead  of  a  treaty  they 
fhould  make  a  furrender  of  themfelves.  In  the  end 
they  obtained  a  truce  of  eight  years.  The  affairs 
of  the  Volfcians,  befide  the  lofs  fuflained  at  Algid  urn, 
were  involved  in  feditions,  arifing  from  an  obftinate 

contention 
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contention   between   the   advocates   for  peace    and  BOOK 
thofe  for  war.     The  Romans  enjoyed  tranquillity  on       IV. 
all  fides.     The  confuls  having  obtained  information  *„  ^^    -^ 
from  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  betrayed  the  fecret,  j^^qIII 
that  thiife  officers  intended  to  promote  a  law  con- 
cerning the  commutation  of  fines*,  which  would  be 
highly  acceptable   to  the  people,    they   themfelves 
took  the  lead  in  propofing  it.  ft  The  next   confuls  Y.R.336 
were  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas,  a  fecond  time,  and  B.C.  420. 
Hoftus   Lucretius   Triciptinus,    in   whofe  confulate 
nothing  worth  mention  occurred.     They  were  fuc-  Y.R.327. 
ceeded  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Coflus  and  Titus  Quin-  B.C.  425. 
tins  Pennus,  a  fecond  time.     The  Veientians  made 
inroads  on  the  Roman  territories,  and  a  report  pre- 
vailing, that  fome  of  the  youth  of  Fidenae  were  con- 
cerned in  thofe  depredations,  the  cogniz^ce  of  that 
matter   was  committed  to  Lucius  Sergius,  Quintius 
Servilius,  and  Mamercus  ^milius.     Some  of  them, 
who  could  not  give  fatisfadory  reafons  for  their  being 
abfent   from   Fiden«  at   the  time,    were  fent  into 
banilhment  to   Oltia.      A  number  of  new  feltlers 
were  added  to  the  colony,  to  whom  were  afligned 
the  lands  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  war.     There  was 
very  great  dilbefs  that  year,  occufioned  by  drought ; 
for  befides  a  want  of  rain,  the  earth,  dellitute  of  its 
natural  moillure,  fcarcely  enabled  the  rivers  to  con- 
tinue their  courfe;    in   fome  places,    the   want  of 
water  was  fuch,  that  the  cattle  died  of  thirft,  ii^ 
heaps,    about  the  fprings  and  rivulets,  which  had 
c^fed  to  flow :  in  others  they  were  cut  oft*  by  the 
mange,  and  their  diforders  began  to  fpread  by  in- 
fedion  t<>  the  human  Ipecies.     At  firft  they  fell  heavy 
on  the  hufbandmen  and  (laves  j  foon  after  the  city 

*  The  fines  impofed  in  early  times  were  certain  numbers  of 
Iheep  or  oxen  ;  afterwards  it  was  ordered  by  law  that  thefe  fine* 
might  be  appraifed,  and  the  value  paid  in  money.  Aix^ther  law 
fixed  a  certain  rate  at  which  the  cattle  (bould  be  eftimated,  100 
ajes  for  an  ox,  10  for  a  (heep. 

c  c  3  was    yf^ 
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was  ftllcJ  with  tlicin :  and  not  only  men's  bodies 
were  alHi£led  by  the  contagion,  but  fuperflitions  ot 

_.  various  kinds,  and   moftly  of  foreign  growth,  took. 

B  cii?"  pofl^'^'on  alfo  of  their  minds  ;  while  thofe  vho  con- 
verted this  weaknels  to  their  own  emolument,  intro- 
duced into  people's  families,  through  their  pretences 
to  the  art  of  divination,  new  modes  of  worfhip, 
until  at  length  the  principal  men  of  the  flate  were 
touched  with  fhame  for  the  difhonour  brought  on 
the  public,  feeing  in  every  ftreet  and  chapel  extra- 
neous and  unaccuflomed  ceremonies  of  expiation 
pradifed,  for  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  gods.  A 
charge  was  then  given  to  the  acdiles,  to  fee  that  no 
other  deities  (hould  be  worihipped  than  thofe  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Romans ;  nor  they,  in  any 
other  modes  than  thofe  eftablifticd  by  the  cuflom  of 
the  country.,)  The  profecution  of  their  refentment 
againft  the  Veientians  was  deferred  to  the  enfuing 

Y.R.328.  year,    wherein   Caius  Servilius  Ahala  and    Lucius 

B.C. 424.  Papirius  Mugillanus  were  confuls :  even  then,  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  and  the  march  of  the 
army  were  prevented  by  fuperflition.  It  was^decmed 
neceflary  that  heralds  fhould  firft  be  fent  to  demand 
reftitution.  There  had  been  open  war,  and  battles 
fought,  with  the  Veientians,  not  long  before,  at 
Nomentum  and  Fidenae,  fmce  which  not  a  peace, 
but  a  truce,  had  been  concluded,  the  term  of  which 
had  not  yet  expired,  yet  they  had  renewed  hoftili- 
ties.  Neverthelefs,  the  heralds  were  fent,  and  when, 
after  taking  the  cuflomary  oath,  they  demanded 
fatisfa£tion,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  Then 
arofe  a  difpute  whether  the  war  Ihould  be  declared, 
by  order  of  the  people,  or  whether  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  were  fufficient.  The  tribunes,  by  threatening 
openly  that  they  would  hinder  any  levy  of  foldiers, 
carried  the  point  that  the  confuls  ihould  take 
the  fenfe  of  the  people  concerning  it.  All  the 
centuries  voted  for  it.    In  another  particular,  too, 

the 
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"  (ame;  and  the  fame  the  arms  which  they  wore  BOOK 
*'  That  he  himfelf,  Mamercus  iEmilius,  \vas  alfo  the       AV. 
"  lame  dictator    who    formerly    at    wSl^eftfe'  routed  ^^^"^""^ 
"  the  armies  of  the  Vcientians  and  Fidenatians,  when  B.C.  42?. 
"  they  had  the  additional  fupport  of  the  Faiifcians; 
"  and  his  maftcr  of  the  horfe  was  the  fame  Aulus 
"  Cornelius,  who  in  a  former  war,  when  he  ranked 
"  as  military  tribune,  flew  Lars  Tolumnius,  the  King 
"  of  thefe  Veientians,  in  the  fight  of  both  armies, 
*'  and  carried  his  fpoiia  opitna  to  the  temple  of  Ju- 
"  piter  Feretrius.     He  exhorted  them  therefore  to 
*'  take  arms,  refle(^1ing  that  on  their  fide  were  tri- 
"  umphs,  on  their  fide  fpoils,  on  their  fide  vidory  ; 
"  on  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  the  guilt  of  violating 
*'  the  laws  of  nations  by  the  murder  ©f  ambaifadors, 
*'  the  maHacre  of  the  Fidenatian  colonifts  in  time  of 
"  peace,  the  infradion  of  truces,  and  a  feventh  un- 
*'  fuccefsful  revolt :  aifuring  them,  he  was  fully  con- 
"  fident,  that  wheji  they  fliould  have  once  encamped 
"  within  reach  of  the  foe,  the  joy  of  thofi  ies, 

"  fo  deeply  plunged  in  guilt,  tor  the  late  ^  ,.  oi 
*'  the  Roman  army,  would  foon  be  at  an  end  ;  and  alfo 
'*  that  a  demondration  would  be  given  to  the  Ro- 
**  man  people,  how  much  belter  thefe  perfons  me- 
"  rited  of  the  commonwealth,  who  nominated  him 
*'  diclator  a  third  time,  than  thofe,  who,  out  of  ma- 
*'  lice,  on  account  of  his  having  fnatched  arbitrary 
"  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cenfors,  threw  a 
**  blot  on  his  I'econd  fuccelsful  didaiorlhip.'*-»-Huv- 
ing  ottered  up  vows  to  the  gods,  he  loon  be^n  his 
march,  and  pitched  his  camp  fifteen  hundred  paces 
on  this  fide  of  Fidenai,  having  his  right  covered 
by  mountains,  and  his  lett  by  the  river  Tiber. 
He  ordered  Titus  Quinnus  Pennus,  lieutenant- 
general,  to  take  poflellion  of  the  hills,  and  to 
poll  himlelf  privately  on  whatever  eminence  flood 
in  the  enemy's  rear.  Next  day,  when  the  Etru- 
rians had  marched  out  to  the  field,  full  of  confidence 
in  confequence  of  their  fuccefs  on  the  former  day, 

though 
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BOOK  though  more  indebted  for  it  to  accident  than  to  mcir 
iV.       prowefs  in  fight,  the  dictator,  after  waiting  a  fliort 

h'T^""^  time,  until  he  received  information  from  his  fcouts 

B.C. 42?!  *^'^'  QuintiuR  had  reached  an  eminence  which  Itood 
near  the  citadel  of  Fidenac,  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion, and  led  on  l»is  hne  of  infantry  in  order  of 
battle  in  their  quickcfl  pace  againft  the  enemy. 
The  mafter  of  the  horfe  he  commanded  not  to 
enter  on  adtion  without  orders,  telling  him  that 
he  would  give  a  fignal  when  tin  ''  uld  beoccafion 
for  the  aid  of  the  cavalry,  anil  o  ^'"^  ^^^^  ^° 

(hew  by  his  behaviour,  that  he  Itili  bore  in  mind 
his  fight  with  their  King,  the  magnificent  offering 
which  he  had  made,  and  the  refptdt  which  he  owed 
to  Romulus  and  Jupiter  Feretrius,  The  legions 
began  the  conflii^  with  impetuofity.  The  Romans, 
inflamed  with  keen  animofiiy,  gratified  their  rancour 
both  with  deeds  and  words,  upbraiding  the  Fidcna- 
tians  with  inipiety,  the  Veicntians  as  robbers,  calling 
them  truce-breakers,  polluted  wi[h  the  horrid  mur- 
der of  ambaffadors,  ftained  with  the  blood  of  their 
own  brethren  of  the  colony,  perfidious  allies,  and 
daftardly  foes. 

XXXIII.  Their  very  firft  onfet  had  made  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  enemy,  when,  on  a  fudden,  the  gates 
of  Fidenas  flying  open,  a  ftrange  kind  of  army 
fallied  forth,  unknown  and  unheard-of  before. 
An  immenfe  multitude,  armed  with  burning  fire- 
brands, as  if  hurried  on  by  frantic  rage,  rulhed  on 
again  ft  the  Romans.  This  very  extraordinary  mode 
of  fighting  filled  the  aflTailants  for  fome  time  with 
terror;  on  which  the  didator,  who  was  adively 
employed  in  animating  the  fight,  having  called  up  the 
mafter  of  the  horfe  with  the  cavalry,  and  alfo  Quin- 
tius  from  the  mountains,  haftened  himfelf  to  the 
left  wing,  which  being  in  horror  from  the  conflagra- 
tion, as  it  might  more  properly  be  called  than  a 
battle,  had  retired  from  the  flames,  and  with  a  loud 

voice 
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voice  called  out,  "  Will  ye  fufFer  yourfelves  to  be 
"  driven  from  your  ground,  and  retreat  from  an  un- 
"  armed  enemy,  vanquiflied  with  fmoke,  like  a  y  r 
«  fwarm  of  bees  ?  Will  ye  not  extinguifli  thofe  b.C  42?] 
"  fires  with  the  fword  ?  Or  will  ye  not  each  in  his 
"  poft,  if  we  muft  fight  with  fire,  and  not  with  arms, 
*'  feize  on  thofe  brands,  and  throw  them  back  on 
*'  the  foe?  Advance;  recoiled  the  honour  of  the 
"  Roman  name,  your  own  bravery,  and  that  of  your 
"  fathers:  turn  this  conflagration  on  the  city  of 
"  your  enemy,  and  with  its  own  flames  deraoUfh 
**  Fidenac,  which  ye  could  never  reclaim  by  your 
"  kindnefs.  This  is  what  the  blood  of  your  am- 
*'  baffadors  and  colonifts,  and  the  defolation  of  your 
'<  frontiers,  ought  to  fuggeft."  At  the  command  of 
the  didlator,  the  whole  line  advanced ;  the  firebrands 
which  had  been  thrown,  were  caught  up ;  others 
were  wrefted  away  by  force,  and  thus  the  troops  on 
both  fides  were  armed  alike.  The  mafter  of  the 
horfe  too,  on  his  part,  introduced  among  the  cavalry 
a  new  mode  of  fighting  :  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
off  the  bridles  from  their  horfes,  while  he  himfelf 
clapping  fpurs  to  his  own,  fprung  forward  and  was 
carried  headlong  by  the  unbridled  animal  into  the 
midft  of  the  flames.  In  like  manner,  the  other 
horfes,  being  fpurrcd  on  and  freed  from  all  reftraint, 
carried  their  riders  with  full  fpeed  againft  the  enemy. 
The  clouds  of  dull  intermixed  with  the  fmoke,  ex- 
cluded the  light  from  both  men  and  horfes ;  fo  that 
the  latter  were  confequently  not  afl'righted  as  the 
former  had  been.  The  cavalry  therefore,  wherever 
they  penetrated,  bore  down  every  thing  with  irre* 
fiflible  force.  /  A  fhout  was  now  heard  from  a  new 
quarter,  which  having  furprifed  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  both  armies,  the  didator  called  out 
aloud,  that  his  lieutenant-general  Quintius  and  his 
party  had  attacked  the  enemy's  rear;  and  then, 
raifing  the  fhout  anew,  advanced  againft  them  with 

redoubled 
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BOOK  redoubled  vigour.     The  Ktrurians,  (w  '    '     rid 

^V.       attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  and  cidj       ,  by 

Y  ij^^  two  armies  in  two  different  battles,  had  no  room  for 
B.C.42j!  retreat,  either  to  the  camp,  or  to  the  mountains. 
The  way  was  blocked  up  by  the  new  enemy,  and 
the  horfes,  freed  from  the  briilles,  having  fpread 
themfelves  with  their  riders  over  every  different  part, 
the  greateft  number  of  the  Veientians  fled  precipi- 
tately to  the  'liber.  The  furviving  Fidenatians  made 
toward  the  city  of  Fidenac.  'I'he  former,  flying  in 
confternation,  fell  into  the  midll  of  their  foes  and 
met  deftrudion.  Many  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  fome  were  forced  into  the  water 
and  fwallowcd  in  the  eddies;  even  fuch  as  were 
expert  at  fwimming,  were  weighed  down  by  fatigue, 
by  their  wounds,  and  the  fright :  fo  that,  out  of  a 
great  number,  few  reached  the  oppofite  bank.  The 
other  body  proceeded,  through  their  camp,  to  the 
city,  whither  the  Romans  brilkly  purfued  them, 
particularly  Quintius,  and  thofe  who  had  flefcended 
with  him  from  the  mountains,  thefe  being  the  frefheft 
for  adion,  as  having  come  up  towards  the  end  of 
the  engagement. 

XXXIV.  Thefe  entering  the  gate  together  with 
the  enemy,  made  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  walls, 
and  from  thence  gave  a  fignal  to  their  friends  of  the 
town  being  taken.  The  diftator,  who  had  by  this 
time  taken  poffeffion  of  the  deferted  camp,  encou- 
raging his  men,  who  were  eager  to  difperfe  them- 
felves in  fearch  of  plunder,  and  with  hopes  of  finding 
the  greater  booty  in  the  city,  led  them  on  to  the 
gate ;  and,  being  admitted  within  the  walls,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  citadel,  whither  he  faw  the  crowds  of 
fugitives  hurrying.  Nor  was  lefs  flaughter  made 
here  than  in  the  field ;  until,  throwing  down  their 
arms,  and  begging  only  their  lives,  the  enemy  fur. 
rendered  to  the  dictator :  both  the  city  and  camp 

were 
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were  given  up  to  be  plundered.  Next  day  the  die-  BOOK 
tator  afligned  by  lot  one  captive  to  each  horfenian  IV. . 
and  centurion,  and  two  to  fuch  as  had  diOinguiftied  ^TTT^T^^ 
themfelves  by  extraordinary  behaviour,  and  fold  the  b  C.42?. 
reft:  by  audion  :  then  he  led  back  to  Rome  his  vic- 
torious army,  enriched  with  abundance  of  fpoil ;  and 
ordering  the  maft:er  of  the  horfe  to  refign  his  office, 
he  immediately  gave  up  his  own,  on  the  fixteenth 
day  of  his  holding  it ;  leaving  the  government  in 
a  ft:ate  of  tranquillity,  which  he  had  received  in  a 
ftate  of  war  and  of  danger.^  Some  annals  have  re- 
ported, that  there  wis  alfo  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Veieniians,  at  Fidense,  a  facl:  equally  impradi- 
cable  and  incredible  ;  the  river,  even  at  prefent,  being 
not  broad  enough  for  the  purpofe,  and  at  that  lime, 
as  we  learn  from  old  writers,  confiderubly  narrower. 
This  we  can  no  otherwife  account  for,  than  by  fup- 
pofmg  that  they  magnified  the  importance  of  a 
fcuftle  '  which  took  place,  perhaps,  between  a  few 
lliips,  in  difputing  the  paflage  of  the  river,  and 
thereon  grounded  thofe  empty  pretenfions  to  a  naval 
vidory. 

XXXV.  The  enfuing  year  had  military  tribunes,  Y.R.330. 
with  confular  power,  Aulus  Sempronius  Atraiinus,  B  C.42a. 
hucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  Lucius  Furius  Medul- 
linu^,  and  Lucius  Horarius  Barbatus.  A  truce,  for 
twenty  years,  was  granted  to  the  Veientians ;  and 
one,  for  three  years  to  the  ^'Equans,  although  thcfe  had 
petioned  for  a  longer  term.  At  home,  there  were 
no  difturbances.(  The  year  following,  though  not 
diitinguifhed  by  either  trc;ubles  abroad  or  at  home, 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  celebration  of 
the  games,  which  had  been  vowed  on  occafion 
of  the  war,  through  the  fplendid  manner  in  which 
they  were  exhibited  by  the  military  tribunes,  and 
alfo  through  the  extraordinary  concourfe  of  the 
neighbouring  people.  Ihe  tribunes,  with  confular  Y.R.331. 
power,  were  Appius  Claudius  CralTus,  SpuriusNau-  B.C.  421. 

jtK^s 
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BOOK  tius  Rutilus,  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas,   and  Sextua 
^V.       Julius  lulus.     The  fhews,  to  which  the  feveral  people 
y  j^'.  "  had  come  with  the  concurrent  approbation  ot  tl 
B.C.  421.  ft^tes,  were  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  court    j 
of  their  hofts.     After  the  conclufion  of  the  games, 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  began  their  feditious 
harangues,    upbraiding   the   multitude,    that  "  they 
"  were  fo  benumbed   with  awe  of  thofe  very  per- 
'*  fens  vho  were  the   objed^s   of  their   hatred,   as 
"  to  fit  dowTi  lifllcfs  in  a  ftate  of  endlefs  flavery ; 
"  they  not  only  wanted  fpirit  to  afpire  to  the  reco- 
"  very  of  their  hopes  of  (haring  in  the  confulftiip ; 
"  but  even,  in  the  eledlion  of  military  tribunes,  which 
"  lay  open  to  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  they 
**  fhewed  no  regard  to  themfelves  or  their  party. 
'*  They  ought  therefore  to  ceafe  wondering,  that  no 
•*  one  bufied  himfelf  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  commons : 
"  labour  and  danger  would  always  be  extended  on 
"  objeds  from  whence  honour  and  emolument  might 
*'  be  looked  for ;  and  there  was  nothing  which  men 
"  would  not  undertake,  if,  for  great  attempts,  great 
**  rewards   were   projwfed.      But    furely  it    could 
**  neither  be  required  nor  expected,  that  any  tribune 
"  ftiould  rufii  blindfold  into  difputes,  the  danger  of 
**  which  was  great,  the  profit  nothing :  in  confe- 
"  quence  of  which,  he  knew,  with  certainty,  that 
"  the   patricians,    againfl    whom   his   efforts   were 
**  directed,   would   perfecute   him   with   inexpiable 
"  rancour;  and  the   commons,  on  whofe   fide  he 
*'  contended,  would  never  think  themfelves  the  more 
"  obliged  to  him.      By  great  honours,   the  minds 
"  of  men  were  elevated  to  greatnefs :  no  plebeian 
"  would  think  meanly  of  himfelf,  when  he  ceafed  to 
**  be  contemned  by  others.     The  experiment  ought 
"  at  length  to  be  made,  whether  there  were  any 
*'  plebeian  capable  of  fuftaining  a  high  dignity,  or 
"  whether  it  were  next  to  a  miracle  and  a  prodigy, 
"  that   there   fhould   exifl   a   man  of  that   extrac- 
"  tion  endowed  with  fortitude  and  induftry.     By  the 
S  "  moft 
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*'  moft  vigorous  exertions,  and  after  a  violent  flrug-  BOOK 

**  gle,   the   point  had    been   gained,    that   military       ^^j 

**  tribunes  with  confular   power   might  be   chofen  y"^-j, 

**  from  among  the   commons.     Men  of  approved  B.C. 421*. 

"  merit,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  line,  had  flood 

*'  candidates.     During   the    firft    years    they    were 

"  hooted  at,  rejected  and  ridiculed  by  the  patricians  : 

"  of  late  they  had  defifted  from   expofing   them- 

"  felves  to  infult.     For  his  part  he  could  fee  no 

"  reafon  why  the  law  itfelf  could  not  be  repealed, 

**  which    granted   permiflion    for   that    which    was 

*'  never  to  happen :  for  they  would  have  lefs  caufe 

"  to  blufh  at  the  injuflice  of  the  law,  than  at  their 

"  being  pafled  by  on  account  of  their  own  want  of 

"  merit." 

XXXVI.  Difcourfes  of  this  fort  being  liftened 
to  with  approbation,  induced  feveraJ  to  otfer  them- 
felves  as  candidates  for  the  military  tribunefhip,  each 
profeffing  intentions  of  introducing  when  in  office 
fome  meafure  or  regulation,  advantageous  to  the 
commons.  Hopes  were  held  forth  of  a  dillribution 
of  the  public  lands,  of  colonies  to  be  fettled,  and  of 
money  to  be  raifed,  for  paying  the  troops,  by  a  tax 
impoled  on  the  proprietors  of  eflates.  The  military 
tribunes  foon  after  laid  hold  of  an  op|X)rtunity,  when 
moft  people  had  retired  from  the  city,  having  pre- 
vioufly  given  private  notice  to  the  fenators  to  attend 
on  a  certain  day,  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  plebeian  tribunes, — that  whereas 
it  was  reported,  that  the  Volfcians  had  marched 
from  home  with  intent  to  plunder  the  country  of  the 
Hernicians,  the  military  tribunes  fhould  therefore 
proceed  to  the  fpot  and  infpecl  into  the  matter,  and 
that  an  alTembly  fhould  be  held  for  the  election 
of  confuls.  At  their  departure,  they  left  Appius 
Claudius,  fon  of  the  decemvir,  prsefed  of  the  city, 
a  young  man  of  a6tivity  ;  and  who  had,  even  from 
his  cradle,  imbibed  a  hatred  towards  the  commons 

and 
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BOOK  and  their  tribunes.     The  plebeian  tribunes  liad 
iV.      room   for   contention,  either  with   thofe   who   1 
^    '    ~'  procurctl    the   decree   of    the   fenare    during 

abfence ;    nor   with    Appius,   as    the   bufintis 

already  concluded. 

Y.R.332-  XXXVII.  The  confuls  eleaed  were  Caius  ^ 
U.L.420.  pfQpius  Atratinus,  and  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanns. 
An  event  which  is  related  to  have  happened  in  tliis 
year,  though  in  a  foreign  country,  defcrves  to  be 
recorded.  Vulturnuin,  a  city  of  the  Ktrurians,  now 
Capua,  was  feized  by  the  Samnites,  and  called  Capua, 
from  Capys  their  leader,  or,  uhich  is  more  probable, 
from  its  champai^  grounds.  The  manner  in  which 
they  made  ihemfelves  mafters  of  it  was  this :  they 
were  fome  time  before,  when  the  Etrurians  had 
been  greatly  haraffed  in  war,  admitted  to  a  (hare  of 
^  this  city  and  its  lands  ;  thefe  new  fettlers,  afterwards 

taking  the  oppoitunity  of  a  feflival,  attacked  and 
niaflacrcd  in  the  night  the  firft  inhabitants,  heavy 
with  flcep  and  food.W  After  this  tranfadion,  the 
confuls,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  entered  on  office 
on  the  ides  of  December  :  by  this  time,  not  only 
thofe  employed  in  enquiries  had  reported  that  the 
Volfcians  were  ready  to  commence  hoflilities;  but 
alfo  ambafladors  from  the  Latines  and  Hernici^!' 
had  broujiht  information,  that  "  never  at  anv  fcrni 
"  time  had  the  Volfcians  exerted  more  diligen<  • 
-  "  and  care  either  in  the  choice  ol  commandei's,  or 
*'  the  enlifting  of  troops:  that  it  v\as  a  conim<^'^' 
**  expreflion  among  them,  that  they  muft  either  1 
**  afide  for  ever  all  thoughtJT  of  war  and  arms,  and 
"  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  or  they  muft  prove  themfelves 
*'  not  inferior  to  their  competitors  for  empi:e,  eirher 
*'  in  courage,  perfeverance  or  military  difcipline." 
The  intelligence  was  not  without  foundation :  y-*^ 
the  fenate  were  notaiFefted  by  it,  as  might  have  be 
expelled;  and  Caius  Semproniiis,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand fell  by  lot,  aded  with  carelcflhefs  and  negli- 
gence in  every  particular,  relying  on  fortune,  as  if  it 

were 
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were  incapable  of  change,  becaufe  he  before  had  BOOK 
headed  a  vidorious  foldiery  againft  thofe  who  had  IV. 
been  before  overcome ;  fo  that  there  was  more  of  the  '  „'  ' 
Roman  difcipHne  in  the  Volfcian  army  than  in  his  b'c'^jo' 
own.  Succefs  therefore,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
fions,  attended  merit.  The  engagement  was  entered 
on  by  Sempronius,  without  either  prudence  or  cau- 
tion, without  ftrengthening  the  hne  by  a  referve, 
and  without  porting  the  cavalry  in  a  proper  fituation. 
The  (hout  gave  a  prefage  at  the  very  beginning  to 
which  fide  the  vidory  would  incline.  That  raifed 
by  the  Volfcians  was  loud  and  full ;  whilfl  the  fliout 
of  the  Romans,  diflbnant,  unequal,  lifelefs,  and 
often  begun  anew,  betrayed,  by  its  unlteadinefs,  the 
fears  which  pofl'efTed  them.  This  made  the  enemy 
charge  with  the  greater  boldnefs ;  they  pulhed  with 
their  fhields,  and  brandiflied  their  fwords:  on  the 
other  fide,  the  helmets  were  feen  to  droop  as  the 
wearers  looked  round  for  fafety,  difconcerted  and 
difordered  on  every  fide.  The  cnfigns  fometimes 
kept  their  ground,  deferted  by  thofe  who  ought  to 
fupport  them  ;  at  other  times  they  retreated  between 
their  refpedlive  companies.  As  yet  there  was  no 
abfolute  flight,  nor  was  the  victory  complete.  The 
Romans  covered  themfelves  rather  than  fought ; 
the  Volfcians  advanced,  and  pulhed  fiercely  againft 
the  line,  but  ftill  were  feen  greater  numbers  of  the 
former  falling  than  running  away. 

XXXVIII.  The  Romans  now  began  to  give  way 
in  every  quarter,  while  the  conful  Sempronius  in  vain 
reproached  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  Itand ;  nei- 
ther his  authority,  nor  his  dignity,  had  any  eifeft  ; 
and  they  would  Ihortly  have  turned  their  backs  to 
the  enemy,  had  not  Sextus  Tempanius,  a  commander 
of  a  body  of  horfe,  with  great  prefence  of  mind, 
brought  them  fupport,  and  when  their  fituation  was 
almolt  defperate.    He  called  aloud,  that  the  horfemen 

VOL.  I.  D  D  who 
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BOOK  who  wifhed  the  fafety  of  the  commonweahh,  fhould 
IV.  leap  from  their  horfes,  and,  his  order  beinj^  obeyed 
Y  n"  by  every  troop,  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  the 
U  C.lao!  <^o"^u^  he  faid,  "  unlefs  this  cohort,  by  the 
**  power  of  its  arms,  can  ftop  the  progrefs  of 
"  the  enemy,  there  is  an  end  of  the  empire. 
"  Follow  my  fpear,  as  your  itandard :  (hew,  both 
"  to  Romans  and  Volfcians,  that  as  no  horfe  are 
"  equal  to  you  when  mounted,  fo  no  foot  are 
"  equal  to  you  when  ye  difmount."  This  ex- 
hortation beinfj  received  with  a  fhout  of  applaufe,  he 
advanced,  holding  his  fpear  aloft :  wherever  they 
direded  their  march,  they  forced  their  way  in  fpite 
of  oppofition ;  and,  advancing  their  targets,  puihed 
on  to  the  place  where  they  faw  the  dillrefs  of  their 
friends  the  greateft.  The  fight  was  reftored  in 
every  part  as  far  as  their  onfel  reached  ;  and  th< 
was  no  doubt,  that  if  it  had  been  poflible  for  : 
fmall  a  number  to  have  managed  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  field,  the  enemy  would  have  turned  their 
backs.       ^ 

XXXIX.  Finding  that  nothing  could  withftand 
ihem,  the  Volfcian  commander  gave  directions, 
that  an  opening  fhould  be  made  for  thefe  targeteers, 
until  the  violence  of  their  charge  fhould  carry  them 
lb  far,  that  they  might  be  fhut  out  from  their 
friends :  which  being  executed,  the  horfemen  on 
their  part  were  intercepted,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  was  impolTible  for  them  to  force  a  paflage  back ; 
the  enemy  having  collected  their  thickefl  numbers 
in  the  place  through  which  they  had  made  their  way. 
The  conful  and  Roman  legions,  not  feeing,  any  where, 
that  body  which  juft  before  had  afforded  proteftion  to 
the  whole  army,  lefl  fcrmany  men, of  fuch  confummate 
valour,  fhould  be  furrounded  and  overpowered  by  the 
enemy,  refolved  at  all  hazards  to  pufh  forward.  The 
Volfcians  forming  two  fronts,  withflood,  on  one  fide, 

:he 
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the  conful ;  and  the  legions,  on  the  other,  prefled  BOOK 
on  Tempanius  and  the  horfemen,  who,  after  many  IV. 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  break  through  to  their  friends,  '  d" 
took  poiTeflicin  of  an  eminence,  and  there  forming  B^ciao- 
a  circle  defended  themfelves,  not  without  taking 
vengeance  on  the  alTailants.  Nor  was  the  fight 
ended  when  night  came  on.  The  conful  kept 
the  enemy  employed,  never  relaxing  his  efforts  as 
long  as  any  light  remained.  The  darknefs  at  length 
feparated  them,  leaving  the  vidory  undecided  :  and 
fuch  a  panick  feized  both  camps,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  they  were  with  refped  to  the  iffue, 
that  both  armies,  as  if  they  had  been  vanquiflied, 
retreated  into  the  neareft  mountains,  leaving  behind 
their  wounded,  and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage. 
The  eminence  however  was  kept  befieged  until 
after  midnight ;  when  intelligence  being  brought 
to  the  befiegers  that  their  camp  was  deferted, 
they,  fuppofing  that  their  friends  had  been  defeated, 
fled  alfo,  each  wherever  his  fears  tranfported  him. 
Tempanius  apprehending  an  ambufh,  kept  his  men 
quiet  until  day-light ;  and  then  going  out  himfelf 
with  a  fmall  party,  to  make  obfervations,  and 
difcovering  on  enquiry  from  the  wounded  men  of 
the  enemy,  that  the  camp  of  the  Volfcians  was 
abandoned,  he  called  down  his  men  from  the 
eminence  with  great  joy,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  Roman  camp.  Here  finding  every  place  wafle 
and  deferted,  and  in  the  fame  difgraceful  ftate  in 
which  he  had  feen  the  poft  of  the  enemy,  before 
the  difcovery  of  their  miflake  fhould  brmg  back 
the  Volfcians,  he  took  with  him  as  many  of  the 
wounded  as  he  could ;  and  not  knowing  what 
route  the  conful  had  taken,  proceeded  by  the 
Ihorteft  roads  to  the  city. 

XL.  News  had  already  arrived  there  of  the  lofs 
of  the  battle,  and  of  the  camp  being  abandoned :  and 
great  lamentations  had  been  made ;  for  the  horfemen 

D  D  2  above 
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BOOK  above  all,  the  public  grief  being  not  inferior  to  that 
IV.  of  their  private  connexions.  The  conful  Fabius, 
h^'  the  city  being  alarmed  for  its  own  fafety,  had 
b!c.4zo.  ^''oops  ported  before  the  gates,  when  the  horfemen 
being  feen  at  a  diftance,  occafioned  at  firft  fome 
degree  of  fright,  while  it  was  not  known  who 
they  were :  but  this  being  prefently  difcovered, 
people's  fears  were  converted  into  fuch  tr^nfports 
of  joy,  that  every  part  of  the  city  was  filled  with 
fhouting ;  each  one  congratulating  the  other  on  the 
return  of  the  horfemen,  fafe  and  vidorious.  Then 
were  feen  pouring  out  in  crowds  into  the  ftreets 
from  the  houfes,  which  a  little  before  had  been 
filled  with  lamentation  and  mourning,  for  friends 
fuppofed  loft,  their  mothers  and  wives ;  each  rufhing 
wildly  to  her  own,  and  fcarcely  retaining,  in  the 
extravagance  of  their  rejoicings,  the  powers  either 
of  mind  or  body.  [(  The  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
who  had  commenced  a  profecution  againft  Marcus 
Poftumius  and  Titus  Quintius,  for  having  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  the  battle  at  Veii,  thought  that  the  recent 
difpleafure  of  the  people  towards  the  conful  Sem- 
pronius,  afforded  a  fit  opportunity  for.  reviving  the 
anger  of  the  public  againft  them.^,\  ttaving  there- 
fore convened  the  people,  they  exclaimed  loudl 
that  the  commonwealth  had  been  betrayed  by  its 
commanders  at  Veii ;  and  afterwards,  in  confequence 
of  their  efcaping  with  impunity,  the  army  was 
alfo  betrayed  by  the  conful  in  the  country  of  the 
Volfcians,  the  cavalry,  men  of  diftinguiftied  bravery, 
given  up  to  flaughter,  and  the  camp  fhamefully 
deferted.  Then  Caius  Junius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
ordered  Tempanius  the  horfeman  to  be  called, 
and  in  their  prefence  addrefled  him  thus :  "  Sextus 
"  Tempanius,  I  demand  of  you,  whether  it  is 
"  your  opinion  that  the  conful  Caius  Sempronius 
"  either  engaged  the  enemy  at  a  proper  fe^fon,  or 
ftrengthened  his  line  with  a  referve,  or  difcharged 
any  duty  of  a  good  conful :  and  whether  you  your-. 
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felf,  when  the  Koman  legions  were  defeated,  did  BOOK 
not,  of  your  own  judgment,  difmount  the  cavalry       IV. 
and  reftore  the  fight  ?     Did  he  afterwards,  when  '    „ '"  -^ 
you  and  the  horfemen  were  (hut  out  from  our  13.C.420* 
army,  either  come  himfelf  to  your  relief,  or  fend 
you  afTiftance  ?     Then  again,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, did  you  find  fupport  any  where  ?     Did  you 
and  your  cohort,  by  your  own  bravery,  make  your 
way  into  the  camp  ?     Did  ye  in  the  camp  find  any 
conful  or  any  army  ?     Or,  did  ye  find  the  camp 
forfaken,  and  the  wounded  foldiers  left  behind  ? 
Thefe  things,  it  becomes  your  bravery  and  ho- 
nour, which  have  proved  in  this  war  the  fecurity 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  declare  this  day.     In 
fine,  where  is  Caius  Sempronius  ?  where  are  our 
legions  ?     Have  you  been  deferted,  or  have  you 
deferted    the   conful   and   the  army  ?     In   (hort^ 
have  we  been  defeated,  or  have  we  gained  the 
vidory  ?" 

XLI.  In  anfwer  to  thefe  interrogatories,  Tem- 
panius  is  faid  to  have  fpoken,  not  with  ftudied  elo- 
quence, but  with  the  manly  firmnefs  of  a  foldier, 
neither  vainly  difplaying  his  own  merit,  nor  fhewing 
pleafure  at  the  cenfure  thrown  on  others  :  "  As  to 
*'  the  degree  of  military  Ikill  pofleffed  by  Caius 
**  Sempronius  the  general,  it  was  not  his  duty,  as  a 
"  foldier,  to  judge;  that  was  the  bufuiefs  of  the 
"  Roman  people,  when,  at  the  eledion,  they  chofe 
"  him  conful.  He  defired,  therefore,  that  they 
"  would  not  require  from  him  a  detail  of  the  de- 
"  figns  and  duties  becoming  the  office  of  a  general, 
"  or  of  a  conful ;  matters  which,  even  from  perfons 
**  of  the  moft  exalted  capacity  and  genius,  required 
**  much  confideration :  but  what  he  faw,  that 
"  he  could  relate.  He  had  feen,  before  his  com^ 
'*  munication  with  the  army  was  cut  off,  the  con- 
"  ful  fighting  in  the  front  of  the  line,  encouraging 
"  the  men,  and  adively  employed  between  the 
D  D  3  "  Roman 
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BOOK  "  Roman  cnfigns  and  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
IV.  «  He  was  afterwards  carried  out  of  fight  of  his 
Ijrr^'^  '  "  countrymen  :  however,  from  the  noife  and  fhout- 
Bicizo!  "  ^"S»  ^^  perceived  that  the  battle  was  prolonged 
"  until  night ;  nor  did  he  believe,  that  it  was  in  their 
**  power,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  the 
"  enemy,  to  force  their  way  to  the  eminence  where 
"  he  had  taken  port.  Where  the  army  way,  he  knew 
"  not.  He  fuppofed  that  as  he,  in  a  dangerous 
**  crifis,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  ground  to  fccure 
**  himfelf  and  his  men,  in  like  manner  the  conful, 
**  confulting  the  fafety  of  his  army,  had  chofen  a 
"  ftronger  fituation  for  his  camp.  Nor  did  he  be- 
"  lieve,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Volfcians  were  in  a 
**  better  pofture  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  people ;  for 
"  fortune  and  the  night  had  caufed  abundance  of 
<*  miflakes,  both  on  one  fide  and  the  other."  He 
then  begged  that  they  would  not  detain  him,  as  he 
was  much  diftrefled  \^ilh  fatigue  and  wounds;  and 
he  was  difmifled  with  the  highefl  expreflions  of 
applaufe,  no  lefs  for  his  modefty  than  his  bravery.l 
Meanwhile  the  conful  had  come  as  far  as  the  Temple 
of  Reft,  on  the  road  leading  to  Lavici;  whither 
waggons  and  other  carriages  were  fent  from  the 
city,  and  which  took  up  the  men  who  were  fpent  with 
the  fatigue  of  the  a<5lion,  and  the  march  by  night. 
The  conful  foon  after  entered  the  city,  and  was  not 
more  anxioufly  defirous  to  clear  himfelf  from  blame, 
than  he  was  to  beftow  on  Tempanius  the  praife  which 
he  deferved.  Ij  While  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were 
full  of  grief  for  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  affairs,  and  of 
refentment  againft  their  commanders,  the  firft  objeft 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  ill  humour  was  Marcus 
Poftumius,  formerly  military  tribune,  with  con- 
fular  power,  at  Veii,  who  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned  in  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  ajfes  in 
weight,  of  brafs  *.      Titus    Quintius    endeavoured 

•  32I.  5s.  lod, 

to 
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to  transfer  all  the  blame  of  that  event  from  himfelf  BOOK 
on  his  colleague,  who  was  already  condemned  ;  and       ^V- 
as  he  had   conduced  bufmefs  with   fuccefs,  both  y  j^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Volfcians  when  conful,  under  b!c.43o. 
the  aufpices  of    the   didator  Pofluniius  Tnbertus, 
and   alfo   at   Fidenae,    when    lieutenant-general    to 
another  didlator,  Mamercus  iEmilius,  all  the  tribes 
acquitted  him.     It  is  faid  that  his  caufe  was  much 
indebted  to  the  high  veneration  in  which  his  father 
Cincinnatus  was  held;  and  likewife  to  Quintius  Capi- 
tolinus,  who  being  now  extremely  old,  begged  uith 
humble   fupplications   that   they   would   not   fuffer 
him  who  had  fo  fliort  a  time  to  live,  to  carry  any 
difmal  tidings  to  Cincinnatus. 

XLII.  The  commons  created  Scxtus  Tempauius,  Y.R.333. 
Aulus  Sellius,  Lucius  Antiltius,  and  Sextus  Pompi-  B-C.419. 
lius,  in  their  abfence,  plebeian  tribunes ;  thefe  being 
the  perfons  whom,  by  the  advice  ot  Tempanius,  the 
horfemen  had  appointed  to  command  them  as 
centurions.  The  fenate  finding  that  through  the 
general  averfion  from  Sempronius,  the  name  of 
conful  was  become  difplealing,  ordered  military  tri- 
bunes with  confular  power  to  be  chofen.  Accordingly 
there  were  ele«5led  Lucius  Manilas  Capilolinus, 
Quintus  Antonius  Merenda,  and  Lucius  Papirius 
Mugillanus.il  No  fooner  had  the  year  begun,  than 
Lucius  Hortenfius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  commenced  a 
profecution*  agaiufl  Cuius  Sempronius,  conful  of  the 

preceding 

*  A  profecution  before  the  people  was  2  very  tediou*  bufi- 
nefs,  and  afForded  the  perfoii  accufed  many  chances  of  efcaping, 
even  though  he  ftiould  not  be  able  to  prove  his  innocence:  he 
might  prevail  on  the  profecutor  to  relmquilh  the  charge,  or  on  a 
plebeian  tribune  to  interpofe,  or  on  the  augurs  to  report  ill  omens 
on  the  day  of  the  aflembly  for  the  J.ecifio.i ;  or,  at  the  worft,  he 
might  go  into  voluntary  exile;  v<'//r/'f /^/-'m  exi/ii  gratia.  A 
magiilrate,  who  intended  to  impeach  •.  i  , -foa  before  the  people, 
mounted  the  roftrum,  and  gave  notoo  that  on  fuch  a  day  he  m- 
tended  to  accufe  that  perfon  of  fuch  vi  ^rime  ;  on  which  the  party 
accufed  was  obliged  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance,  which  if  he 
failed  to  do,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon.     Oa  the  day  appointed, 

the 
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BOOK  preceding  year.     His  four  colleagues,  in  th.e  prefence 

IV.      of  the  Roman  people,  bcfought  him  not  to  involve 

in  vexation  an  unoffending  general,  in  whofe  cafel 

fortune  alone   could   be  blamed :  Hortenfius  tookj 

offence  at  this,  thinking  it  meant  a  trial  of  his  perfe- 

verance ;  and  that  the  accufcd  depended  not  on  the^ 

intreaties  of  the  tribunes,  which   were  thrown  out 

only  for  the  fake  of  appearance,  but  on  their  protec-| 

tion.     Turning    firfl    therefore   to   him,    he   afkedJ 

**  Where  were  the  haughty  airs  of  the  patrician  f^ 

'*  Where  was  the  fpirit  upheld  in  confidence  by  con- 

"  fcious  innocence,  that  a  man  of  confular  dignity 

**  took  fhelter  under  the  (hade  of  tribunes?'*    Then 

to  his    colleagues ;    "  As    to   you,    what    is   your 

"  intention  in  cafe  I  perfift  in  the  profecutian  ?  .  Do 

"  ye  mean  to  rob  the  people  of  their  jurifdiftion, 

"  and  to  overturn  the  power  of  the  tribunes f**  To 

this  they  replied  ;  *'  that  ^^th  refpedl  both  to  Sem- 

"  pronius,  and  to  all   others,*^  the   Roman  people 

"  poIfeiTed  fupreme  authority ;  that  it  was  neither 

**  in  their  power  nor  in  their  wifhes  to  obftruQ  the 

"  exercife  of  it ;    but  if  their  prayers   in  behalf  of 

"  their  general,  who  was  to  thetn  a  ]5arent,  fhould 

'•'  have  no  effe6\,  they  were  determined  to  change 

"  their  apparel  along  with  him.'*    Hortenfius  then 

declared,  "  the  commons  of  Rome  fliall  not  fee  their 

the  people  being  affembled  (by  centuries  if  the  crime  charged  was 
capital,  by  tribes  if  Hneable),  the  pcrfon  accufed  was  fummoned 
by  the  crier,  and  if  he  did  not  appear,  was  punifhed  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  profecutor.  If  he  appeared,  the  accufer  mounted  the 
roftruoi,  and  began  his  charge,  which  he  carried  on  through  that 
and  tn'o  other  days,  allowing  an  interval  of  one  day  between  each. 
On  the  third  day  he  li.ade  a  recapitulation  of  the  charge,  and 
meiitioned  the  pu;afhment  fpecified  in  the  law  for  fuch  an  offence. 
Tiiis  was  expreffed  in  writing,  and  exhibited  to  public  view 
during  three  market-days.  This  proceeding  was  termed  rogatio 
in  reipcA  of  the  people,  and  irrogatio  in  refpeA  of  the  accufed. 
On  the  day  after  the  third  market-day,  the  accufer  finifhed  the 
bufinefs  of  the  profecution,  and  concluded  with  giving  notice  of 
the  day  on  which  the  affetnbly  fhould  meet  to  pafs  judgment. 
The  accufed  was  then  at  liberty  to  make  his  defence,  either  by 
himfelf,  or  by  advocates. 

"  tribunes 
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"  tribunes  in  the  garb  of  culprits :  I  have  nothing  BOOK 
"  farther  to  fay  to  Scmpronius,  fince,  by  his  conduct       IV. 
"  in  command,  -he  has  rendered  himfelf  fo  dear  to  '    r'  -, 
*'  his  foldiers.'*     Nor  was  the  dutiful  attachment  of  b.C.4»9- 
the  four  tribunes  more  pleafmg  to  the  patricians  and 
to  the  commons,  than  was  the  temper  of  Hortenfius, 
complying    fo    readily    with    inireaties    founded    on 
juflice.     Fortune  no  longer  indulged  tbe  iEquans, 
who  had  embraced  the  doubtful  fuccefs  of  the  Vol- 
fcians  as  their  own. 

XLIII.  In  the  year  following,  which  had  for  con-  Y.R.jj^. 
fuls  Numerius  Fabius  Vibulanus  and  Titus  Quintius  B.C.  418. 
Capitolinus,  fon  of  Capitolinus,  nothing  memorable 
was  performed  under  the  condud:  of  Fabius,  to  whom 
the  province  of  encountering  the  enemy  fell  by  lot. 
The  ^quans,  on  merely  fiiewing  their  fpiriilefs  army, 
were  driven  off  the  field  in  a  ihametul  flight,  with- 
out affording  the  conful  much  honour,  for  which  rea- 
fon  he  was  refufed  a  triumph  ;  however,  as  he  had 
effaced  the  ignominy  of  the  misfortune  under  Sem- 
pronius,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  city  in  ova- 
tion. K  As  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclufion  with 
lefs  difficulty  than  had  been  apprehended,  fo  the  city, 
from  a  flate  of  tranquillity,  was  unexpectedly  in- 
volved in  a  fcene  of  turbulent  diilenfions  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians.  This  was  the  effeft  of 
a  plan  for  doubling  the  number  of  quaeflors :  for  the 
confuls  having  propofed,  that,  in  addition  to  the  two 
city-qu£eflors,  two  others  fhould  always  attend  the 
confuls,  to  difcharge  the  bufmefs  relative  to  the 
army,  and  the  meafure  having  been  warmly  ap- 
proved by  the  patricians,  the  tribunes  contended,  in 
oppofition  to  the  confuls,  that  half  the  number  of 
quaeflors  fhould  be  taken  from  among  the  commons, 
for  hitherto  patricians  only  had  been  eledled :  againfl 
which  fcheme  both  confuls  and  patricians  ftrug- 
gled  at  firfl  with  their  utmoft  power.  They  after- 
wards offered  a  conceflion,  that  according  to  the 
pradice  in  the  eledion  of  tribunes  with   confular 

power. 
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BOOK  power,  the  people  fliould  have  equal  freedom  o( 
IV.  fuffrage  with  refped  to  quacflors ;  yet  finding  that 
'-■~^~'^  this  had  no  effed,  they  entirely  laid  afide  the  de- 
B.C  li8  ^'8"  °^  augmenting  the  number.  No  fooner,  how- 
ever, was  it  dropped  by  them,  than  it  was  taken  up 
by  the  tribunes,  while  fcveral  other  feditious  fchemes 
were  continually  ftarted,  and  among  the  reft,  one 
^  for  an  agrarian  law.  The  fenate  was  defirous,  on 
account  of  thefe  commotions,  that  confuls  (hould  be 
eleded  rather  than  tribunes,  but  no  decree  could 
be  palled,  by  reafon  of  the  protefts  of  the  tribunes, 
fo  that  the  government,  from  being  confular,  be- 
came a  kind  of  interregnum :  nor  was  even  that 
accomplifhed  without  a  violent  ftruggle,  the  tribunes 
obftruding  the  meeting  of  the  patricians.ji  'I'he 
greater  part  of  the  enfumg  year  was  wafted  in  con- 
tentions between  the  new  tribunes,  and  the  feveral 
interreges,  the  tribunes  fometimes  hindering  the  pa- 
tricians from  aflembling  to  declare  an  interrex ;  at 
others,  protefting  againft  the  interreges  pading  a 
decree  for  the  eleftion  of  confuls ;  at  laft,  Lucius 
Papirius  Mugillanus,  being  declared  interrex,  fe- 
verely  reproved  both  the  fenate  and  the  plebeian 
tribunes,  affirming,  that  ^  the  commonwealth,  be- 
"  ing  forfaken  by  men,  and  preferved  by  the 
**  care  and  providence  of  the  -gods,  fubfifted 
"  merely  by  means  of  the  Veientian  truce,  and  the 
"  dilatorinefs  of  the  ^quans :  from  which  quarter, 
"  (hould  an  alarm  of  danger  be  heard,  did  they 
**  think  it  right,  that  the  nation,  deftitute  of  a  patri- 
"  cian  magiftrate,  ftiould  be  expofed  to  a  furprife  ? 
"  That  it  neither  ihould  have  an  army,  nor  a  general 
*'  to  enlift  one  ?  *T)id  they  think  an  inteftine  war 
*'  the  proper  means  to  repel  a  foreign  one  ?  Should 
"  both  take  place  at  the  fame  time,  the  power  of 
"  the  gods  would  fcarcely  be  able  to  preferve  the 
*'  Roman  ftate  from  ruin.  It  were  much  fitter  that 
**  both  parties  fhould  remit  fomewhat  of  their  ftrict 
"  rights  J  and,  by  a  mutualcompromife  of  their 
**  pretenfions,  unite  the  whole  in  concord,  the  fenate 

"  permitting 
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"  permitting  military  trijpunes  to  be  appointed  in-  BOOK 
*'  ftead  of  confuls,  and"  the  tribunes  of  the  com-       IV. 
•*  mofiS  ceafmg  to  pro/eft  agai^ft  the^four  quaeftors  ^""^^'"""^ 
"  bein^,chbfen  out  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  B.C.  418* 
"  incHfcriminately,    by   the   free    fuffrages   of    the 
"  people.**   ' 


XLIV.  The  eledion  of  tribunes  was  firfl  held,  Y.R33 
and  there  were  chofen  tribunes,  with  confular  power,  B.C.41  j 
Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus  a  third  time,  Lucius 
Furius  Medullinus  a  fecond  time,  Marcus  Manlius 
and  Aulus  Sempronius  Atratinus,  all  patricians. 
The  laft-named  tribune  prefided  at  the  ele^on  of 
quaeftors,  when  there  appeared  among  feveral  other 
plebeian  candidates,  a  fon  of  Antiflius,  a  plebeian 
tribune,  and  a  brother  of  Sextus  Pompilius,  of  the 
fame  order :  but  neither  their  power  nor  intereft 
were  able  to  prevent  the  people  from  choofing  rather 
to  rarfe  thofe  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  whofe  fathers 
and  grandfathers  they  had  feen  in  the  confulfhip. 
This  enraged  all  the  tribunes  to  madnefs,  efpecially 
Pompilius  and  Antiftius,  who  were  incenfed  at  the 
difappointment  of  their  relations.  "  What  could  be 
*'  the  meaning  of  this,**  they  faid,  "  that  neither 
"  their  fervices,  nor  the  injurious  behaviour  of  the 
"  patricians,  nor  even  the  pleafure  of  exercifing  a 
"  newly  acquired  right,  though  a  power  was  now 
**  granted  which  had  hitherto  been  refiifed,  had  been 
*'  fufficient  to  procure,  for  any  plebeian  whatever, 
**  the  office  of  military  tribune,  or  even  that  of 
"  quacftor  ?  The  prayers  of  a  father  in  behalf  of 
"  his  fon,  thofe  of  one  brother  in  behalf  of  another, 
**  thofe  of  perfons  inveited  with  the  tribunefhip  of 
**  the  commons,  that  facred  and  inviolable  power 
•*  created  for  the  protection  of  liberty,  had  all 
"  proved  ineffedtual.  There  muft  certainly  have 
*''  been  fome  fraudulent  practices  in  the  cafe,  and 
*'  Aulus  Sempronius  muft  have  ufed  more  artifice  in 
"  the  eledion  than  was  confiftent  with  honour;** 

in 
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BOOK  in  fine,  they  complained  loudly,  that  their  relatioi 

IV.      had  been  difappointed  of   the  ofiice  by  his  unfaii 
Y  n'        conducl.lj   But  as  no  ferious  attack  could  be  mad< 
bIc'Ii?!  °"  ^^'"»  L)ccaure  he  was  fccured,  both  by  innocence, 
and  by  the  office  which  he  held  at  the  time,  the] 
turned  their  refcntment  againfl  Caius  Sempronius, 
uncle  to  Atratinus ;  and,  aided  by  Camuleius,  one  o( 
their  colleagues,  entered  a  prolecution  againfl  hii 
on  account  of  the  difgrace  fuftained  in  the  Volfciai 
war.     By  the  fame  tribunes  menti<jn  was  frequenil] 
introduced,  in  the  fcnato,  of  the  diflribution  of  lane 
which  fcheme  Caius  Sempronius  had  always  mof 
vigoroufly  oppofed  ;  for  they  forefaw,  as  it  fell  outJ 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  fhould  he  forfake  that  caufe 
he  would  be  lefs  warmly  defended  by  the  patricians 
and,  on  the  other,  if  he  fliould  perft  vere,  at  the  time 
when  his  trial  was  approaching,  he  would  give  of- 
fence to  the  commons.     He  chofe  to  face  the  torrent 
of  popular  difpleafure,  and  rather  to  injure  his  own 
caufe,    than  to  be  wanting  to  that  of  the  public ; 
and  therefore,  (landing  firm  in  the  fame  opinion,  he 
declared,  that  "  no  fuch    largels  fhould  be  made, 
"  which  would  only  tend  to  aggrandize  the  three 
**  tribunes;  affirming,  that  the  object  of  their  pur- 
"  fuits  was  not  to  procure  lands  for  the  commons, 
"  but  ill-will  againft  him.     Thar,  for  his  own  part, 
"  he  would  undergo  the  florm  with  determined  re- 
"  folution ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  fenate,  it  was 
"  their  duty,  not  to  fet  fo  high  a  value  on  him,  or 
**  on  any  other  citizen,  as  through  tendernefs  to  an 
"  individual,  to  give  room  for  an  injury  to  the  pub- 
"  lie."     When  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  he  pleaded 
his  own  caufe  with  the  fame  degree  of  intrepidity ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  patricians  ufed  every  expe- 
dient to  foften  the  commons,  he  was  condemned  in 
a  fine  of  fifteen  thoufand  ajfes*.     The  fame  year 
Poflumia,  a  veftal  virgin,  was  charged  with  breach  of 
chaftity,  ^  She  was  free  from  the  guilt,  but  took  too 
*  48I.  85.  9d. 

little 
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little  pains  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  it,  which  was  BOOK 
grounded  merely  on  fufpicion,  caufed  by  her  too       IV. 
great  gaiety  of  drefs,  and  from  her  manners  being  '    _  ^  ~  -^ 
lefs  referv^d  than  became  her  ftate.     The  trial  hav-  3  c  "?"!?* 
ing  been  adjourned  to  a  farther  hearing,  and    Ihe 
being  afterwards    acquitted,    the   chief  pontiff,    by 
direction  of  the  college,  ordered  her  to  refrain  from 
indifcreet  mirth ;  and,  in  her  drefs,  to  attend  more 
to  the  fanftity  of  her  chara£ler,  than  to  the  fafhion. 
In  this  year  Cuma;,  a  city  then  poffefled  by  Greeks, 
was  taken  by  the  Campanians. 

XLV.  The  enfuing  year  had  for  military  tribunes  Y.R.336. 
with  confular  power,  Agrippii  Menenius  Lanatus,  BC.416. 
Publius  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  Spurius  Nautius,  and 
Caius  Servilius;Hi  year  which,  by  good  fortune, 
was  rendered  remarkable,  rather  by  great  dangers, 
than  by  lofl'es.  The  flaves  formed  a  confpiracy  to 
fet  fire  to  the  city  in  different  quarters ;  and,  while 
the  people  fhould  be  every  where  intent  on  faving 
the  houfes,  to  take  arms,  and  feize  on  the  citadel 
and  the  Capitol.  Jupiter  fruftrated  their  horrid 
defigns,  and  the  offenders,  being  feized  upon  the 
information  of  two  of  their  number,  were  punilhed. 
The  informers  were  rewarded  with  their  freedom, 
and  ten  thoufand  ajfes  *  in  weight  of  brafs,  paid 
out  of  the  treafury,  a  fum  which,  at  that  time, 
was  reckoned  wealth.  \  Soon  after,  intelligence 
was  received  at  Rome,  from  good  authority,  that 
the  iEquans  were  preparing  to  renew  hoflilities, 
and  that  this  old  enemy  was  joined  in  the  defign 
by  a  new  one,  the  Laiicanians.  Fighting  with  the 
JEquans  was  now  become  to  the  ftate  almoft  an  anni- 
verfary  cullom.  To  Lafcci  ambaffadors  were  fent, 
who  having  returned  with  an  evafive  anfwer,  from 
*  which  it  was  evident  that,  though  immediate  war 
was  not  intended,  yet  peace  would  not  be  of  long 
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BOOK  continuance,  orders  were  given  to  the  Tufculans 

IV.  watch  attentively,  left  any  new  commotion  ihould 
"y^  '  arife  at  Lavici.  ,,  The  military  tribunc*s,  with  co^ 
B^C.'lic.  ^^^^^  power,  of  the  next  year,  Lucius  Sergius  M 
denas,  Marcus  Papirius  Mugillanus,  Caius  Servili^ 
fon  of  Prifcus,  who,  in  his  didatorlhip,  had  taken 
Fidenae,  were,  foon  after  the  commencement  of 
their  office,  attended  by  an  embaflTy  from  Tufculum, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Lavicanians  had 
taken  arms,  and  after  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  iEquans,  ravaged  that  territorv,  had  pitched 
their  camp  at  Algidum.  War  was  then  proclaimed 
againft  the  Lavicanians.  The  fenate  having  de- 
creed that  two  of  the  tribunes  fhould  go  out  to 
command  the  army,  and  that  the  other  (hould 
manage  affairs  at  Rome,  there  fprung  up  on  a 
fudden  a  warm  difpute  amone  the  tribunes,  each 
reprefenting  himfelf  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  command 
in  the  war,  and  fcorning  the  bufinefs  of  the  city  as 
difagreeable  and  inglorious.  The  fenate,  beholding 
with  furprize  this  indecent  contention  between  the 
colleagues,  Quintus  Servilius  faid,  "  Since  ye  pay^ 
**  no  deference  either  to  this  auguft  b6by,  or  to  the 
"  commonwealth,  parental  authority  (hall  put  an 
"  end  to  your  unfcemly  altercation.  My  fon,  with- 
**  out  putting  it  to  the  lots,  fhall  hold  the  command 
*'  in  the  city.  I  hope  that  thofe,  who  are  fo  ambi- 
**  tious  of  being  employed  in  the  war,  may  aft  with 
*'  greater  prudence  and  manlinefs  in  their  conduct 
*'  of  it,  than  they  fhew  in  their  prefent  competition." 

XLVL  It  was  refolved,  that  the  levy  fhould  not 
be  made  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  indif- 
criminately:  ten  tribes  were  drawn  by  lot,  and 
out  of  thefe  the  tribunes  enlifted  the  younger 
men,  and  led  them  to  the  field.  The  'contentions 
which  began  in  the  city,  were,  through  the  fame 
eager  ambition  for   command,   raifed   to  a  much 
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cahip  had  been  taken  and  plundered,  the  didator  BOOK 
giving  up  the  fpoil  to  the  foldiers,  the  horfemen,       IV. 
who  had    purfued  the   enemy  in    their  flight,    re-  ^TT*    ^ 
turned  with  intelligence,  that  after  their  defeat  all  b.C.Iic.* 
the  Lavicanians,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ^quans, 
had  retreated  to  Lavici ;    on  which  the  army  was 
next  day  conduced  thither,  and  the  town,  being  in- 
verted on  every  fide,    was  taken  by  ftorm.     The 
diftator,    having  led  back  his  victorious  army  to 
Rome,  refigned  his  office,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
his  appointment;    and  the  fenate,  feizing  the  op- 
portunity,   before   the   tribunes    of    the   commons 
fliould  raife  feditions  about  the  agrarian  laws,  voted, 
in  full  aflembly,  that  a  colony  (hould  be  conducted 
to  Lavici,  at  the  fame  time  introducing  a  propofal 
for  a  diftribution  of  its  lands.     One  thoufand  five 
hundred  colonifts,  fent  from  the  city,  received  each 
two  acres. Ij  During  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Y.R.338. 
Lavici,  in  the  fir(t  of  which  Agrippa  Menenius  La-  BC.414. 
natus,  Lucius  Servilius  Strudus,  Publius  Lucretius 
Tricipitinus,   all  thefe  a  fecond  time,  •  and  Spurius 
Rutilus  Craifus  were  military  tribunes  with  confular 
power;    and   in  the  following,    Aulus  Sempronius  Y.R.339. 
Atratinus  a  third  time,  and  Marcus  Papinus  Mugil-  B.C. 413. 
lanus  and  Spurius  Nautius  Rutilus  both  a  fecond  time. 
There  was  tranquillity  with  refpeCt  to  affairs  abroad, 
but  at  home  diifenfions  occafioned  by  agrarian  laws. 

XL VII I.  The  incendiaries  of  the  populace  were 
the  Spurii,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Maecilius  a 
fourth  time,  and  Maetilius  a  third,  both  elected  in 
their  abfence.  A  very  violent  conteft  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  was  now  expected  on  the 
iubjeft  of  the  agrarian  laws;  for  thefe  tribunes 
had  publicly  propofed,  that  the  lands,  taken  from 
their  enemies,  Ihould  be  diftributed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  every  man  might  have  a  fhare.  Had  this 
propofal  pafled  into  a  law,  the  property  of  a  great 
parr  of  the  nobles  would  have  been  confifcated  ;  for 
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BOOK  fcarcely  was  there  any  of  the  public  territory,  not 
IV.      even  the  ground  on  which  the  city  itfelf  was  built, 
^"•^'^ — ^  but  what  had  been  acquired  by  arms;  all  of  which ^ 
B  C  ^  M    t'onfcquently  mufl  have  been  comprehended  in  it ; 
*  "*       nor  could  the  military  tribunes,  either  in  the  fenaie, 
or  in  the  private  meetings  of  the  nobles,  devife, 
in  this  exigency,   any  promifing  plan  of  conduct : 
u'hen  Appius  Claudius,  grandfon  of  him  who  had 
been  decemvir   for  compiling  the  laws,   being  the 
youngeft  fenator  in  the   affembly,    is   faid  to  have 
told  them,  that  "  he  had  brought  from  home,  for 
**  their  ufe,  an  old  fcheme,    which  had  been  fird 
*'  dcvifed  by  his  family  : — that  his  great  grandfather 
"  Appius  Claudius  had   (hewn  the  patricians  one 
"  method  of  bafiling  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  by 
"  the  protefts  of  their  colleagues  -.—that  new  men 
*'  were  eafily  drawn  ofi'  from  their  defigns  by  the 
**  influence  of  people  of  confequence,  if  they  were 
**  addreflfed  in  language  fuited  to  the  times  rather 
**  than  to  the  dignity  of  the  fpeakers.     Their  fenti- 
**  ments  were  ever  directed  by  their  circumftances. 
*«  When  they  fhould  fee  that  their  colleagues  who 
*'  firft  fet  the  bufmefs  on  foot  had  got  the  fiart,  and 
"  monopoHzed  the  whole  credit  of  it  with  the  com- 
"  mons,  fo  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  them 
*'  to  come  in  for  any  (hare,  they  would,  without 
**  reluctance,  lean  for  fupport  to  the  caufe  of  the 
*'  fenate,  by  means  of  which  they  might  conciliate 
"  the  favour,  not  only  of  the  principal  patricians, 
"  but  of  the  whole  body.'*     Every  one  expreffing 
approbation,     and    particulaily    Quintus    Servilius 
Prifcus,  highly  commending  the  youth  for  not  hav- 
ing degenerated  from  the  Claudian  race,  a  general 
charge  was  given,   that  they  (hould  gain   over  as 
many  of  the   college  of  tribunes   as   polTible,    to 
enter  protefts.     On  the  breaking  up  of  the  fenate, 
the  principal   patricians   made  their  applications  to 
the  tribunes,  and  by  perfuafions,  admonitions,  and 
affurances  that  it  would  be  acknowledged  as  a  favour 
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by  each  of  them  in  particular,  and  alfo  by  the  whole  b  o  o'^ 
fenate,  they  prevaiJed  on  fix  to  promife  their  pro-       IV 

telts.     Accordingly,  on  the  day  following,  when  the  ' ^-^ 

fenate  was  confulted,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  c(tn.  ^•^•3^9. 
cerning  the   fedition  which   M^cilius  and  Maetilius        ^^'• 
were  exciting,  by  the  propofal  of  a  largefs  of  moft 
pernicious  tendency,    the  fpeeches  of  the  principal 
patricians  ran  all  in  the  fame  ftrain,  each  declarL 
that,  for  his  part,  "  he  could  neither  devife  any  fa- 
tistattory  mode  of  proceeding,  nor  could  he  fee  a 
remedy  any  where,  unlefs  it  were  found  in  the 
protedion  of  the  tribunes.     To  that  office  the 
■         commonwealth,    embarraffed  with  difficulties,  in 
hke  manner  as  a  private  perfon  in  diftrefs,  had 
now  recourfe  for  aid  :  and  that  it  would  be  highly 
honourable  to  themfelres,  and  to  their  office,  tf 
they  fhewed    that    the    tribuntffiip  pofleffed  not 
greater  power    to   harafs  the  fenate,    and  excite  ' 
diicord  between  the  orders  in  the  ftate,  than  to 
/.k^^^  r    ""^'^"'"^  colleagues."     The  voices  c£ 
-the  whole  fenate  were  then  heard  together,  appeals 
to  the  tribunes   coming  from  every  comer  of  the 
houfe;  and    in  fome  time,  filence  being  obtained, 
thofe  who  had  been  prepared  through  the  influence 
ot  the  principa  nobility  gave  notice,  «  that  the  pro- 
pofal  of  a  law,    publiffied  by   their  colleagues, 
«    u}'rr\''  ^^^  i"^g"^^nt  ot  the  fenate,  tended  to 
the  diflblution  of  the  commonwealth,  they  would 
oppofe  with  their  protefts."     The  thanks  of  the 
laiate  were  given  to  the  proteftors :  but  the  authors 
ot  the  propofal,  having  called  an  affembly  of  the 
people,  abufed  their  colleagues  as  traitors  to  the  in- 
terelts  ot  the  commons,  and  flaves  to  the  confulars: 
but,    after  uttermg  other   better  invedives  againft 
them,  dropped  the  profecution  of  their  fcheme. 

XLIX.   The  two  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Ro-  v  d 
mans  would  have  given  them  employment  during  b  c'lt^' 
the  followmg^year,  in  which  Publius  Cornelius  Cof- 
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BOOK  fus,  Caius  Valeriu'^  Potitus,  Quintus  Quintlus  Cm- 
IV.      cinnatus,  and  Numerius  Fabius  Vibulain  nii- 

'"  „'         litary  tribunes  with  confiilar  power,  had  ;  •  re- 

B.C.  41 2.  I'^Jou*  fcruples  of  their  leaders  deferred  the  military 
operations  of  the  Veientians,  in'      '  '    '    'r 

lands  having  fuffered  feverely,  )>:  .  , 
ftrudtion  of  their  country-feats,  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Tiber.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ^quans,  by  the 
lofs  which  they  had  fuftaincd  three  years  before, 
were  deterred  from  affording  aid  to  the  Holani,  on( 
of  their  kindred  dates.  Thefe  had  made  inroads 
on  the  contiguous  diftii£l  of  Lavici,  and  committed 
hoflilities  on  the  new  colony :  in  which  unjufl 
proceeding  they  had  hoped  to  have  been  fup- 
ported  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  ^quans;  but, 
being  forfaken  by  their  confederates,  they,  without 
performing  any  adion  worth  mentioning,  were 
dripped,  in  one  flight  battle  and  a  fiege,  both  of 
their  lands  and  their  city.  An  attempt  made  by 
Lucius  Scxrius,  plebeian  tribune,  to  procure  a  law 
that  a  colony  ftiould  be  fent  to  Volae,  in  like  man- 
ner as  to  Laiici,  was  crufhed  by  the  protefts  of  his 
colleagues ;  who  declared  openly  that  they  would 
not  fuffer  any  order  of  the  commons  to  be  pafTed, 
Y.R.341.  unlefs  it  were  approved  by  the  fenate.  |f  Next  year 
B.C.411.  the  ^quans,  having  recovered  frolae,  and  fent  a 
colony  thither,  ftrengthened  the  town  with  addi- 
tional fortifications,  the  military  tribunes  with  con- 
fular  power,  at  Rome,  being  Cneius  Cornelius  Cof- 
fus,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus,  Quintus  Fabius  Vi- 
bulanus  a  fecond  time,  and  Marcus  Poftumins 
Regillenfis.  The  condud  of  the  war  with  the 
^quans  was  intruded  to  the  lad-mentioned,  a  man 
of  a  depraved  mind ;  which,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear fo  much  in  his  management  of  the  campaign, 
as  in  his  behaviour  on  gaining  fuccefs.  Having, 
with  great  activity,  levied  an  army  and  marched  to 
volae,  after  breakirig  the  fpirits  of  the  iEquans  in 
flight  engagements,  he  at  length  forced  his  way  into 
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ihe  place;   where  he  began  a  contention  with  his 
counti-ymen,  inflead  of  the  ^quans.     For  having 
proclaimed,    during  the  aflauk,    that  the  plunder 
fhould  be  given  to  the  foldiers,  he  broke  his  word  on 
getting  poffefTion  of  the  town.     This,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  was  the  caufe  of  the  difpleafure  of  the 
army,  rather  than  from  finding  lefs  booty  than  the 
tribune  had  reprefented,  and  which  they  could  not 
well  expetl  in  a  new  colony,  and  a  town  which  had 
been  facked  a  fhort  time  before.     Their  anrer  was 
lariher  mflamed  on  his  return  to  the  city,  (whither 
he  had  been  fummoned  by  his  colleagues,  on  account 
of  feditions  raifed  by  the  plebeian  tribunes,)  from  an 
expreflion  which  he  was  heard  to  utter  in  an  aflembly 
of  the  people,  and  which  fhewed  great  weaknefs,  or 
rather  a  degree  of  infaniry-    On^^extius,  the  plebeian 
tribune,  propofing  an  agrarian  law,  and  at  the  fame 
time  declaring  that  he  would  alfo  propofe  the  fendmg 
of  a  tolony  to  Volae,  becaufe  thofe  men  dcferved  to 
enjoy  the  city  and  lands  of  Volae^  who  had  gained 
pofleffion  of  them   by  their   arms,    he  exclaimed, 
"  Woe  to  my  foldiers,  if  they  are  not  quiet.**    Which 
words  gave  not  greater  offence  to  the  aflembly,  than 
they  did  foon  after  to  the  patricians,  when  they  heard 
them ;  and  the  plebeian  tribune,  a  keen  man,  and 
not  deftitute  of  eloquence,  having  found  among /his 
adverfaries   this   haughty    temper   and    ungoverned 
tongue,  which  he  could  eafdy  provoke  to  fuch  ex- 
preifions  as  would  excite  indignation,  not  only  againft 
himfelf,  but  againft  the  whole  body  and  their  caufe, 
took  occafion   to  draw  Poftumius  more  frequently 
into  difputes  than  any  other  of  the  military  tribunes. 
But  now,  on  luch  a  barbarous  and   inhuman  ex- 
preflion, he  remarked,  "  Do  ye  hear  him,  citizens ! 
"  denouncing  woe  to  foldiers  as  he  would  to  flaves  ? 
"  and  yet  this  brute  will  be  judged  by  you  more 
"  deferving  of  his  high  office  than  thofe  who  fend 
"  you  into  colonies,  and  enrich  you  with  lands  and 
**  cities ;    who  provide  a  fettlement  for  your  old 
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'  age;  and  who  fi^ht,  to  the  laft,  in  defence  of 
IV.  "  your  interefls.  Be^in  then  to  learn  why  fo  few 
"  undertake  your  caulc.  What  would  they  have 
"  to  exped  at  your  hands  ?  pofls  of  honour  ? 
**  Thefe  ye  choofe  to  confer  on  your  adverfaries, 
*'  rather  than  on  the  champions  of  the  Roman 
"  people.  Ye  murmured  jufl  now  on  hearing  that 
"  man's  words.  What  does  that  avail?  If  ye  had 
"  an  opportunity,  this  moment,  of  giving  your 
"  votes,  ye  would  no  doubt  prefer  him  who  de- 
"  nounces  woe  to  you,  before  ihofe  who  wifti  to 
"  procure  eftablifliments  for  you,  of  lands,  habita- 
'*  tions,  and  property." 

L.  The  words  of  Poflumius  being  conveyed  to 
the  foldiers,  excited  in  the  camp  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  indignation.  "  Should  a  fraudulent  embez- 
*'  zler  of  the  fpoils,'*  they  faid,  "  denounce  alfo  woe 
"  to  the  foldiers  ?'*  A  general  and  open  avowal  of 
their  refentment  enfuing,  the  quasftor,  Publius  Sex- 
tius,  fuppofmg  that  the  mutiny  might  beujuaflied,  by 
the  fame  violence  which  had  given  rife  to  it,  fent  a 
lidor  to  one  of  the  moft  clamorous  of  the  foldiers, 
on  which  a  tumult  and  fcuffle  arofe,  in  which  he 
received  a  blow  of  a  ftone,  which  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  crowd ;  the  perfon  who  had 
wounded  him  adding,  with  a  fneer,  that  *'  the 
"  quaeftor  had  got  what  the  general  had  threatened 
*'  to  the  foldiers."  Poltumius  being  fent  for,  on 
account  of  this  difturbance,  exafperated  ftill  farther 
the  general  ill-humour,  by  the  feverity  of  his  in- 
quiries and  cruelty  of  his  punifhments.  At  laft,  a 
crowd  being  drawn  together,  by  the  cries  of  fome 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  under  a 
hurdle,  he  gave  a  Jqofe.  to  his  rage,  running  down 
from  the  tribunal,  like  a  madman,  againft  thofe 
who  interrupted  the  execution.  There  the  indig- 
nation of  the  multitude,  increafed  by  the  lidors 
clearing  the  way  on  all  fides,  and  by  the  condud 
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of  the  centurions,  burft  out  with  fuch  fury,  that 
the  tribune  was  overwhelmed  with  ftones  by  his 
own  troops.  When  this  deed  of  fuch  a  heinous 
nature  was  reported  at  Rome,  and  the  military 
tribunes  endeavoured  to  procure  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  for  an  uiquiry  into  the  death  of  their  col- 
league, the  plebeian  tribunes  interpofed  their  pro- 
teft.  ^  But  this  difpute  was  a  branch  of  a  contelt  of 
another  kind ;  for  the  patricians  had  been  feized 
with  apprehenfions  that  the  commons,  aduated 
by  refentment  and  dread  of  the  inquiries,  would 
eled  military  tribunes  out  of  their  own  body ;  there- 
fore they  laboured  with  all  their  might  for  an  elec- 
tion of  confuls.  The  plebeian  tribunes,  not  fuffering 
the  decree  of  the  fenate  to  pafs,  and  alfo  protelling 
againft  the  eleftion  of  confuls,  the  affair  was  brought 
to  an  interregnum.  The  patricians  then  obtained 
the  vidlory. 

LI.  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus,  interrex,  pre-  Y.R.54r. 
fiding  in  the  aflembly,  Marcus  Cornelius  Coffus  and  B.C.  410. 
Lucius  Furius  Medullinus  were  chofen  confuls.  In 
the  beginning  of  their  year  of  office,  the  fenate 
paffed  a  decree,  that  the  tribunes  Ihould,  without 
delay,  propofe  to  the  commons  an  inquiry  into  the 
murder  of  Poftumius,  and  that  the  commons  fhould 
appoint  whomfoever  they  fhould  think  proper  to 
conduft  the  inquiry.  The  employment  was,  by  a  . 
vote  of  the  commons,  which  was  approved  by  the 
people  at  large,  committed  to  the  confuls;  who^ 
notwithftanding  they  proceeded  in  the  bufmefs  with 
the  utmoft  moderation  and  lenity,  pafling  fentence 
of  punifhment  only  on  a  few,  who,  as  there  is  good 
reafon  to  believe,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives ;  yet 
could  he  not  prevent  the  commons  from  conceiving 
the  higheft  difpleafure,  and  from  obferving  that  **  any 
**  conftitutions,  ena(5Ved  for  their  advantage,  lay  long 
**  dormant  and  unexecuted ;  whereas  a  law  paffed, 
**  in  the  meantime,  configning  their  perfons  and  lives 
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BOOK  "  to  forfeiture,  was  inflantly  enforced,  and  that  with 
IV.  "  fuch  full  e(\ci\.**  This  would  have  been  a  mod 
feafonable  time,  after  the  punifhniont  of  the  mutiny, 
to  have  foothed  their  minds  with  luch  a  healing  mea- 
fure  as  the  distribution  of  the  territory  of  Volae  ;  as  it 
would  have  diminifhed  their  eagernefs  in  the  purfuit 
of  an  agrarian  law,  which  tended  to  expel  the  pa- 
tricians  trom  the  public  lands,  the  poflTeflion  of  which  m 
they  had  unjuftly  acquired.  But  as  matters  were  ■ 
managed,  the  ill-treatment  (hewn  them,  in  this  very 
inflance,  was  an  additional  fource  of  vexation,  as 
the  nobility  not  only  perfifled  with  obftinacy  to  re- 
tain poffeffion  of  thofe  public  lands,  but  even  refufed 
to  dillribute  to  the  commons  fuch  as  had  been  lately 
taken  from  the  enemy,  which  otherwife  would,  Uke  , 
the  reft,  in  a  ftiort  time  become  the  prey  of  a  few.|j 
This  year,  the  legions  were  led  out  by  the  conful 
Furius  againft  the  Volfcians,  who  were  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  Hernicians ;  but  not  finding 
the  enemy  there,  they  proceeded  to  and  took  Fe- 
rentinum,  whither  a  great  multitude  had  retreated. 
The  quantity  of  the  fpoil  was  lefs  than  they  had 
expeded,  becaufe  the  Volfcian?5,  feeing  fmall  hopes 
of  holding  out,  had  carried  off  their  cffecbs  by 
night,  and  abandoned  the  town ;  which,  being  left 
almoft  without  an  inhabitant,  f -II  next  day  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  The  lands  were  given  to  the 
Hernicians. 

Y.R.343.  LII.  That  year,  through  the  moderation  of  the 
B.C. 409.  tribunes,  paffed  in  domeftic  quiet;  but  the  fucceed- 
ing  one,  wherein  Quintus  Fabius  Ambuftus  and 
Caius  Furius  Pacilus  were  confuls,  was  ufhered  in 
with  the  turbulent  operations  of  Lucius  Icilius  a 
plebeian  tribune.  Whilft,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  year,  he  was  employed  in  exciting  fedition  by 
the  publication  of  agrarian  laws,  as  if  that  were  a 
tafk  incumbent  on  his  name  and  family,  a  peftilence 
broke  out,  more  alarming,  however,  than  deadly, 

which 
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which  diverted  men*s  thoughts  from  the  Forum,  and  BOOK 
political  difputes,  to  their  own  houfes,  and  the  care       IV 
of  their  perfonal  fafety.     It  is  believed  that  the  dif-  !rrj?'      ' 
order  was  lefs  fatal,  in  Its  eft'ecls,  than  the  fedition  B^cfjg.' 
would  have  proved,'  the  flate  being  delivered  from 
it,  with  the  lofs  of  very  few  lives,  though  the  fick- 
nels  had  been  exceedingly  general.  |(  This  year   of  y.R.jja. 
peftilence  was   fucceeded  by  one  of  fcarcity,  owing  B.C.  4og» 
to  the  negleft  of  agriculture,   ufual  in  fuch  cafes. 
Marcus  Papirius  Atratinus  and  Caius  Nauticus  Rutilus 
were  confuls.     Famine  would  now  have  produced 
more  difmal  effecls  than  the  peft,  had  not  a  fupply 
been  procured  to  the  market  by  difpatching  envoys 
round  all  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Tulcan  fea, 
and  on  the  Tiber,  to  purchafe  corn.     The  Samnites, 
who  were  then  in  pofl'eilion  of  Capua  and  Cumae,  in 
a  haughty   manner  prohibited    theio    from    trading 
there  :  they   met,  however,  with  a  different  recep- 
tion from  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  who  kindly  afforded 
every  afliftance.     The  largelt  fupplies  were  brought 
down  by  the  Tiber,  through  the  very  aftive  zeal 
of  the  Etrurians.     In  confequenqe  of  the  ficknefs, 
the   confuls    were   at    a    lofs   for  men   to    tranfact 
the  bufinefs    of  the  nation,    fo    that    not    finding 
more    tlian   one    fenator    for    each   embaffy,    they 
were  obliged  to  join  to  it  two  knights.     Except  fropi^ 
the  ficknefs  and  the  fcarcity,  there   happened  no- 
thing during  thofe   two   years,  either  at  home   or 
abroad,  to  give  them  any  trouble.     But  no  fooner 
did  thofe  caufes  of  uneafmefs  difappear,  than  all  the 
evils  which  had  hitherto  fo  frequently  diftreffed  the 
flate,  flartcd  up  together,  intefiine  difcord  and  fo- 
reign wars. 

LIII.     In  the  fucceeding  confulate  of  Mamercus  y.R.345, 
iEmilius   and   Caius  Valerius  Potitus,  the  -^quans  B.C.  407. 
made  preparations  for  war  ;  and  the  Volfcians,  though 
they  took  not  arms  by   public   authority,   fupplied 
them  with  volunteers  who  ferved  for  pay.     On  the 

report 
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BOOK  report  of  hoflilitics  having  been  committed  by  thetn, 
IV.  for  they  had  now  marched  out  into  the  territories  of 
)T^  '  the  Latincs  and  Hernicians,  Valerius  the  conful 
b!c.407  began  to  enlid  troops,  whiill  Marcus  Macnius,  a  ple- 
beian tribune,  who  was  pufhing  forward  an  agrarian 
law,  obflru£led  the  levies  ;  and  as  the  people  were 
fecure  of  the  fupport  of  the  tribune,  no  one,  who  did 
not  choofe  it,  took  the  military  oath, — when  on  a 
fudden,  news  arrived  that  the  citadel  of  Carventa  had 
been  feized  by  the  enemy.  The  difgrace  incurred  by 
this  event,  while  it  ferved  the  fenate  as  a  ground  of 
fevere  reproaches  againfl  Maenius,  afforded  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  other  tribunes,  who  had  been  already 
pre-engaged  to  proted  againfl  the  agrarian  law,  a 
more  juflifiable  pretext  for  ading  in  oppofition  to 
their  colleague.  Wherefore,  after  the  bufmefs  had 
been  protraded  to  a  great  length,  by  wrangling  dif- 
putes,  the  confuls  appealing  to  gods  and  men,  main- 
tained that  whatever  loffes  or  difgrace  had  already 
been,  or  was  likely  to  be  fuffered,  from  the  enemy, 
the  blame  of  all  was  to  be  imputed  to  Maenius,  who 
hindered  the  levies ;  Maenius,  on  the  other  hand, 
exclaiming,  that  if  the  unjuft  occupiers  would  refign 
the  pofl'elfion  of  the  public  lands,  he  would  give 
nc  delay  to  the  levies.  On  this,  the  nine  tribunes 
interpofed,  by  a  decree,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conteft,  proclaiming  as  the  determination  of  their 
college,  that  "  they  would,  for  the  purpoie  of  en- 
*'  forcing  the  levy,  in  oppofition  to  the  protefl 
*'  of  their  colleague,  fupport  Caius  Valerius  in  in- 
"  fli6Hng  fines  and  other  penalties  on  fuch  as 
"  fhould  refufe  to  enlift."  Armed  with  this  decree, 
the  conful  ordered  a  few,  who  appealed  to  the 
tribune,  to  be  taken  into  cuflody ;  at  which,  the 
reli,  being  terrified,  took  the  military  oath.|l  The 
troops  were  led  to  the  citadel  of  Carventa,  and 
though  mutual  dillike  prevailed  between  them  and 
the  conful,  yet,  as  foon  as  they  arrived  at  the  fpot, 

they 
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they    retook  the  citadel   with    great   fpirit,   driving  BOOK 
out  the  troops  which  defended  it.     Numbers  having       IV. 
carelefsly  draggled  from  the  garrifon,  in  fearch  of  ^TT^""^ 
plunder,  had  left  the  place  fo  expofed  as  to  be  at-  b  c" +07.' 
tacked  with  fuccefs.     The  booty  was  there  confider- 
able  ;  becaufe  the  whole  of  what  they  collefted,  in 
their  continual  depredations,  had  been  ftored  up  in 
the  citadel,  as  a  place  of  fafety.     This  the  conful 
ordered  the  quaeftors  to  fell  by  audlion,  and  to  carry 
the  produce  into  the  treafury,  declaring  that  when  the 
foldiers  fhould  appear  not  to  have  a  defire  to  decline 
the  fervice,  they  fhould  then  fhare  in  the  fpoil.    This 
fo  much  increafed  the  anger  of  the  people  and  fol- 
diers  againft  the  conful,  that  when,  in   purfuance 
of  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  he  entered  the  city  in  ova- 
tion, in  the  couplets  of  rude  verfes,  thrown  out  with 
military  licence,  and  in  which  he  was  reflefted  on 
with  feverity,  the  name  of  Maenius  was  extolled  with 
praifes,  and  on  every  mention  of  the  tribune  the  at- 
tachment of  the  furrounding   populace   manifefted 
itfelf  in  expreffions  of  approbation  and  applaufe,  which 
vied  with  the  commendations  of  the  foldiers.     This 
circumftance,  in  regard  to  the  tribune,  more  than  the 
wanton   raillery  of  the  foldiers  againft  the    conful, 
and   which   was  in  fome  meafure   cuftomary,  gave 
great  uneafmefs  to  the  fenate ;  fo  that,  not  doubting 
but  Maenius  would  be  honoured  with  a  place  among 
the  military  tribnnes,  if  he  were  to  be  a  candidate, 
they  put  it  out  of  his  reach  by  appointing  an  eledion 
of  confuls, 

LIV.  The  confuls  eledled  were  Cneius  Cornelius  Y.R.346 
CoiTus  and  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus  a  fecond  time.  B.C.j^oC. 
The  commons  were  never  more  highly  difpleafed  than 
now,  at  not  being  allowed  to  eled  tribunes.  At  the 
nomination  of  quaeftors,  they  difcovered  this  difplea- 
fure,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  their  revenge  by 
raifmg,  for  the  firft  time,  plebeians  to  their  place  :  of 
the  four  appointed,  Caefo  Fabius  Ambuftus  was  the 

only 
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BOOK  only  patrician ;  the  three  plebeians,  Quintus  Siliu^ 
I  v.  Publius  ililius,  and  Publius  Pupius  being  preferred  bfl 
y  '  ^  fore  young  men  of  the  moit  illudrious  families.  That 
B.clo6.  ^^^  people  exerted  this  freedom,  in  giving  their  fuf- 
frages,  was  owing,  I  find,  to  the  Icilii,  out  of  which 
family,  the  moft  hoflile  of  any  to  the  patricians,  three 
were  chofcn  tribunes  for  thai  year ;  who,  after  flat- 
tering the  multitude  with  the  profped  of  various 
and  great  defigns  to  be  atchieved,  and  thereby 
exciting  their  mod  ardent  expedlations, .  affirmed 
that  they  would  not  flir  a  ftep,  uiilefs  the  nati  n 
would,  at  leaft  in  the  eledion  of  quxftors,  the  only 
one  which  the  fenate  had  left  open  to  both  parri- 
cians  and  plebeians,  fhcw  a  proper  degree  of  fpirit 
for  the  accomplifhment  of  wh^t  they  had  long 
wifhed  for,  and  what  the  laws  had  put  in  thei  power. 
The  commons,  therefore,  confidered  this  as  an  im- 
portant vidlory,  and  eftim.ited  the  quaflorfhip  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  not  according  to  the  intrinfic  value  of 
the  office  itfelf,  but  as  it  appeared  to  lay  open  to  new 
men  an  atcefs  to  the  confulfhip  and  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patricians  ex- 
prefTed  great  indignation  at  the  prufpedl  of^e  polls  of 
honour  not  only  being  fhared  with  others,  but  per- 
haps loft  to  themfelves,  Affirming,  that  "  if  things 
"  were  to  remain  in  that  Hate,  it  would  be  folly  to 
*'  educate  children,  who,  being  excluded  from  the 
'*  ftation  of  their  anceftors,  and  feeing  fuch  in  pof- 
"  feffion  of  their  rightful  honours,  would  be  left  with- 
"  out  commander  power  in  the  character  of  Salii  or 
**  Flamens,  with  no  other  employment  than  that  of 
*'  offering  facrifices  for  the  people."  The  minds  of 
both  parties  became  highly  irritated,  while  the  com- 
mons aflfumed  new  courage,  in  having  acquired  three 
leaders  of  the  popular  caufe,  of  moft  diflinguifhed 
reputation.  The  fenate,  feeing  that  every  election 
wherein  the  commons  had  liberty  of  choofmg  out  of 
both  parties,  would  prove  in  the  ifTue  like  that  of 
the  quaeftors,  were  earnefl  for  the  naming  of  con- 

fuls, 
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fuls,  which  was  not  yet  laid  open  to  them.     On  the  BOOK 
other  hand,  the  Icilii  infifted  that  military  tribunes       IV. 

(hould  be  eleded,  and  fome  pofts  of  dignity  be  at  h'T^ ' 

length  imparted  to  the  commons.  B  C.*io6 

LV.  The  confuls  had  no  bufmefs  on  their  hands, 
by  an  oppofition  to  which  they  could  extort  a  com- 
pliance with  their  wifhes  :  when  at  a  moment  fur- 
prifingly  feafonable  for  their  purpofe,  news  was 
brought  that  the  Volfcians  and  iEquans  had  marched 
beyond  their  own  frontiers,  to  ravage  the  lands 
of  the  Latines  and  Hernicians.  But  when  the  con- 
fuls began  to  levy  troops,  the  tribunes  exerted 
themfelves  ftrenuoufly  to  hinder  it  ;  affirming  that 
this  was  an  advantageous  opportunity,  prefented  by 
fortune  to  them  and  to  the  commons.  There 
were  three  of  them  all  men  of  the  mod  adive 
talents,  and  coniiderable  families  among  the  ple- 
beians. ^  Two  of  thefe  chofe  each  a  conful,  whofe 
motions  he  was  to  watch  with  unremitting  alfiduity ; 
the  third  had  the  charge  afligned  him,  of  foinetimes 
reftraining,  fometimes  fpiriting  up  the  commons  by 
his  harangues.  Thus  the  confuls  could  not  accomplim 
the  levy,  nor  the  tribunes  the  election  which  they 
had  planned.  After  fome  time  ^xprdle»^' arrived 
that  the  iEquane  had  attacked  tHe  citadel  of  Car- 
venta,  while  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  were  Itrag- 
gling  abroad  in  fearch  of  plunder,  and  had  put  to 
death  the  few  who  were  left  to  guard  it ;  that  feveral 
were  flain  as  they  were  haftily  returning  to  the 
citadel,  with  others  who  were  difperfed  through 
the  country.  This  incident,  while- it  prejudiced  the^ 
ftate,  added  force  to  the  project  of  the  tribunes. 
For,  though  affailed  by  every  argument  to  induce 
them  to  defirt,  at  leaft  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
affairs,  from  obftruding  the  bufmefs  of  the  war,  they 
would  not  give  way  either  to  the  (lorm  which  threat- 
ened the  public,  or  to  the  torrent  of  difpleafure  to 

which 
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BOOK  vvhich  themfelves  were    (        '    ';    and,    at 

iV.      carried  tliciyjoint,  that  the  liould  pafsa 

*^^  "^  for  the  ele<Stion  or  military  tribunes,  lliis,  however, 
B.C.  406  ^^^  accompanied  with  an  exprefs  flipulation,  that  no 
perfon  fhould  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  who  was  in 
that  year  a  plebeian  tribune ;  and  that  no  plebeian 
tribune  (hould  be  re-chofen  for  the  year  1" 
the  fenate  in  this,  pointing  undoubtedly  ai 
whom  they  fufpeded  of  aiming  at  the  confular  tribune*- 
fhip.     After   this,  the  levy  and  other  pr<  '  >n$ 

for  war,  went  forward,  with  the  general  coi  icc 

of  all  ranks.  The  diverfity  of  the  accounts  given  by 
writers  renders  it  uncertain,  whether  the  tv  'ulg 

marched  to  the  citadel  of  Carventa,  or  wii  nc 

remained  at  home  to  hold  the  eledions ;  but  thofe 
h&s  in  which  they  do  not  difagree,  we  may  receive 
as  certain  ;  that,  after  having  carried  on  the  attack 
for  a  long  time,  without  effed,  the  army  retired 
from  that  citadel ;  that,  by  the  fame  army,  Ver- 
rugo,  in  the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  was  retaken, 
great  devaftation  made,  and  immenfe  booty  cap- 
tured, in  the  territories  both  of  the  iEquans  and 
Volfcians. 

Y.R.347.  LVI.  At  Rome,  as  the  commons  gained  the  vic- 
B.C.405.  tory,  fo  far  as  to  procure  the  kind  of  elefiion  which 
they  preferred,  fo  in  the  iffue  of  it,  the  patricians 
were  viftorious :  for,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  all,  three  patricians  were  chofen  military  tri- 
bunes with  confular  power ;  Caius  Julius  lulus, 
Publius  Cornelius  Coflus,  and  Caius  Servilius  Ahala. 
It  is  faid  that  an  artifice  was  practifed  by  the  pa- 
tricians on  the  occafion,  and  the  Icilii  charged 
them  with  it  at  the  time ;  that  by  intermixing  a 
number  of  unworthy  candidates,  with  the  deferv- 
ing,  they  turned  away  the  people's  thoughts  from 
the  plebeian  candidates.  The  difguft  was  ex- 
cited by  the  remarkable  meannefs  of  fome  of  the 

number. 
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number.  i|  Information  was  now   received   that  the 

Volfcians   and   iEquans,  actuated  by   hopes,   from 
having  been  able  to  keep  poffeflion  of  the  citadel  y    ' 
of  Carventa,  or  by  anger,  for  the  lofs  of  the  gar-  B.C.405. 
rifon  of  Verrugo,  had  in   conjundion   commenced 
hoftilities,  with  the  utmoft  force  which  they  could 
mufter,   and  that  the  Antians  were  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  this  meafure ;  for  that  their  ambafladors 
had  gone  about  among  both  thofe  ftates,  upbraid- 
ing  their  fpiritlefs  conduct,   faying    that   they    had 
the  year  before  Iain  hid  behind  walls,  and  fuffered 
the    Romans  to  carry  their   depredatic«is    through 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  garrifon  of  Ver- 
rugo to  be  overpowered.     That  now,  armed  troops, 
as  well  as  colonies,  were  fent  into  their  territories ; 
and  that   the  Romans  not  only  kept   poireflion  of 
their  property,  and  diftributed  it  among  themfelves, 
but  even  made  prefects  of  a  part  of  it  to  the  Her- 
nicians  (of  Terentinum,  a  diftrid  of  which  they  had 
been  flripped.^  People's  minds  being  inflamed  by 
thefe  reprefentations  of  the  envoys,  great  numbers 
of  the  young  men  were  enlifled.     Thus  the  youth 
of  all  the  feveral  nations  were  drawn  together   to 
Antium,  and  there  pitching  their  camp,  they  waited 
the  attack.  \\  Thefe  violent   proceedings    being    re- 
ported at  Rome,  and  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth, 
the  fenate  inltantly  ordered  a  did^ator  to  be  nomi- 
nated, their  ultimate   refource  in  all  perilous  con- 
junctures.    We  are  told  that  this  meafure  gave  great 
offence  to  Julius  and  Cornelius,   and  was  not  ac- 
complifhed  without  much  ill  temper  in  others.     The 
principal  patricians,  after  many  fruitlefs  complaints 
againft  the  military  tribunes,  for  refufmg  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  fenate,  at  laft  went  fo  far,  as  to  ap- 
peal to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  reprefenting, 
that   compulfory  meafures  had  been   ufed  by   that 
body  even  to  confuls  in  a  fimilar  cafe.     The  plebeian 
tribunes,  overjoyed  at  this  diflenfion  among  the  pa- 
tricians, made  anfwer,  that  "  there  was  no  fupport  to 
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be  cxpej^cd  from  perfons  who  were  not  accouni 
in  the  number   of  citizens,  and  fcarcelv  of 
Y  p  human  race.     If  at  any  time  the  ports  ot  honour 

B  ciioc.  "  Hiould  ceafe  to  be  confined  to  one  party,  and  the 
"  people  (hould  be  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  admi- 
"  nift ration  of  government,  they  would  then  exert 
"  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the 
"  fcnate  being  invalidated  by  any  arrogance  of  ma- 
"  giftrates.  Until  then,  the  patricians,  who  were 
"  under  no  redraint  in  refped  to  the  laws,  might 
"  by  themfelves  manage  the  tribunitian  office  along 
"  with  the  reft." 


LVII.  This  cprineftion,  at  a  moft  unfeafoneble  time, 
and  when  they  had  on  their  hands  a  war  of  fuch 
importance,  occupied  every  one's  thoughts  ;  until  at 
length,  after  Julius  and  Cornelius  had  for  a  long 
time  defcanted,  by  turns,  on  the  injuflice  done  them 
in  fnatching  out  of  their  hands  the  honourable  em- 
ployment entrufted  to  them  by  the  people,  (they  being 
fufficiently  qualified  to  condu(fl  the  war,)  Servilius 
Ahala,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  faid,  that  "  he 
'*  had  kept  filence  fo  long,  not  becaufe  he  was 
"  in  doubt  as  to  the  part  he  ought  to  take ;  for 
"  what  good  citizen  would  confider  his  own  emolu- 
"  mcnt,  rather  than  that  of  the  public  ?  but  becaufe 
"  he  wifhed  that  his  colleagues  would,  of  their  owti 
"  accord,  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  rather 
*'  than  let  fupplications  be  made  to  the  college  of 
"  tribunes,  for  fupport  againft  them.  That  not- 
"  withftanding  what  had  pafled,  if  the  fituations  of 
"  affairs  would  allow  it,  he  would  ftill  give  them 
"  time  to  recede  from  an  opinion,  too  obftinately 
"  maintained.  But  as  the  exigencies  of  war  would 
*'  not  wait  on  the  counfels  of  men,  he  would  prefer 
"  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  regard 
"  of  his  affociates ;  and  if  the  fenate  continued  in 
"  the  fame  fentiments,  he  would,  on  the  following 
"  night,  nominate  a  didator ;   and   if  any  perfon 

"  protefted 
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*'  protefted  againft  the  fenate  paflingj  a  decree,  he  BOOK 
*'  would  coniider  a  vote  of  that  body  as  fufficient      iV. 
*'  authority  *."   By  this  conduct,  having,  defervedlv,  ^  „'    ~^ 
obtained  the  piailes  and  continuance  ot  all,  atter  he  3.0.40?. 
had  nominated  Publius  Cornelius  dictator,  he  was 
himfelf  appointed  by  hi«n  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and 
afforded  an  example  to  fuch  as  obferved  his  cafe,  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  that  honours  and  public  fa- 
vour fometimes  oft'er  themfelves  th(?  more  readily  to 
thofe  who  fhew  no  ambition  for  them.  1  The  war 
produced    no    memorable    event.      In    one    battle, 
and  that  gained  without  difficulty,  the  enemy  were 
vanquilhed    at    Antium.       The     vidorious     army 
laid    the    lands    of    the    Volfcians    entirely    wade. 
Their  fort,  at  the  lake  Fucinus,  was  taken  by  (lorm, 
and  in  it  three  thoufand  men  made  prifoners  ;  the  reft 
of  the  Volfcians  were  driven  into  the  towns,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  defend  the  country.     The 
dictator  having  conduced  the  war  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  (hewed  onjy  that  he  was  not  negligent  of  fortune's 
favours,  returned  to  the  city  with  a  greater  (hare  of 
fuccefs  than  of  glory,  and  religned  his  olfice.'jj  The 
military  tribunes,  without  making  any  mention  of  an 
ele«5tion  of  confuls,  I  fuppofe  through  pique'  lor  the 
appohitment  of  a  didator,  iflued  a  proclaiiiation  for 
the  choofing  of  military  tribunes.     The  perplexity  of 
the  patricians  became  now  greater  than  ever,  when 
they  (aw  their  caufe  betrayed  by  men  of  their  own 
order.     In  hke  manner,  therefore,  as  they  had  done 
the  year  before,  they  let  up  as  candidates  the  mod 
unworthy  of  the  plebeians,  thus  creating  a  difguft 
againll  all  of  thefe,  even  the  deferving ;  and  then,  by 
engaging  thofe  patricians  who  were  mod  eminently 
didmguilhed  by  the  fplendor  of  their  character,  and 
by  their  intered,  to  ftand  forth  as  candidates,  ^hey 

*  Many  circumftance$  might  prevent  the  fenate's  pafling  % 
drcree';  in  fuch  cafes  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  recorded, 
and  was  called  fenatus  audorlttu.  It  might  be  referred  to  the 
people  for  conBrmation. 

VOL.  I.  F  F  fecured 
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BOOK  fecured  every  one  of  the  places,  according  to  their 
IV.       wi(h.     There  were  four  military  tribunes  elecled,  all 
^ —       '  of  whom  had  already  fcrved,  LuciuK  Furius  Medul- 
i^'p'^^/  linus,  Caius  Valerius  Potitus,  Numerius  Fabius  Vi- 
bulanus,  and  Caius  Servilius  Ahala :  the  lad  being 
continued  in  office,  by  re-ele£lion,   as  well  on  ac- 
count of  his  other  deferts,  as  in  confequence  of  the 
popularity  which   he  had  recently  acquired  by  hii 
fingular  moderation. 

LVIIl.  In  that  year,  the  term  of  the  truce  with 
the  Veientian  nation  being  expired,  ambafladors  and 
heralds  were  employed  to  make  a  demand  of  fatis- 
fadion  for  injuries,  who,  on  coming  to  the  frcntiers, 
were  met  by  an  embafly  from  the  Veientians.  Thefe 
requefted  that  the  others  would  not  proceed  to  Veil, 
until  they  fhould  firft  have  accefs  to  the  Roman  fe- 
nate.  From  the  fenate  they  obtained,  that,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  Veientians  being  diftrefled  by  intef- 
tine  diflenfions,  fatisfaftion  (hould  not  be  demanded  : 
fo  far  were  they  from  feeking  in  the  troubles  of 
others,  an  occafion  of  advancing  their  own  interefls. 
In  another  quarter,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Vol- 
fcians,  a  difafler  was  felt  in  the  garrifon  at  Verruga 
being  loft.  On  which  occafion  fo  much  depended 
on  time,  that  though  the  troops  befieged  there  by  the 
Volfcians  had  requefted  ailift^nee,  and  might  have 
been  fuccoured,  if  expedymi  had  been  ufed,  the 
army  fent  to  their  relief,  came  only  in  time  to  de- 
ftroy  the  enemy,  who,  juft  after  putting  the  garrifon 
to  the  fword,  were  difperfed  in  fearch  of  plunder. 
This  dilatorinefs  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  tri- 
bunes, fo  much  as  to  the  fenate ;  who,  becaufe  they 
were  told  that  a  very  vigorous  refiftance  was  made, 
never  confidered,  that  there  are  certain  limits  to 
human  ftrength,  beyond  which  no  degree  of  bravery 
can  proceed.  Thefe  very  gallant  foldiers,  however, 
were  not  without  revenge,  both  before  and  after  their 
4eath.  ^  In  the  following  year,  Publius  and  Cneius 
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Cornelius  Coffus,  Numerius  Fabius  Ambuftus,  and 
Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  being  military  tribunes  with 
confular  power,  war  was  commenced  againft  the  'y^'  ' 
Veientians,  in  refentment  of  an  infolent  anfwer  of  BX.403'. 
their  fenate ;  who,  when  the  ambafladors  demanded 
fatisfaftion,  ordered  them  to  be  told,  that  if  they  did 
not  fpeedily  quit  the  city,  they  would  give  them  the 
fatisfadlion  which  Lars  Tolumnius  had  given.  The 
Roman  fenate  being  highly  offended  at  this,  decreed, 
that  the  military  tribunes  fhould,  as  early  as  poflible, 
propofe  to  the  people  the  proclaiming  war  againft  the 
Veientians.  As  foon  as  that  propofal  was  made  public, 
the  young  men  openly  expreffed  their  difcontent. 
The  war  *'  with  the  Volfcians,"  they  faid,  "  was  not 
"  yet  at  an  end  ;  it  was  not  long  fince  two  garrifons 
"  were  utterly  deftroyed,  and  one  of  the  forts  was 
"  with  difficulty  retained.  Not  a  year  pafled,  in 
"  which  they  were  not  obliged  to  meet  an  enemy  in 
**  the  field,  and,  as  if  thcfe  fatigues  were  thought 
**  too  trifling,  a  new  war  was  now  fet  on  foot  againft 
"  a  neighbouring,  and  mnft  powerful  nation,  who 
"  would  foon  roufe  all  Etruria  to  arms.'*  Thefe 
difcontents,  firft  fuggefted  by  themfelves,  were 
farther  aggravated  by  the  plebeian  tribunes,  who  af- 
firmed, that  "  the  war  of  greateft  moment  lubfiiting, 
'*  was  that  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
"  That  the  latter  were  delignedly  haraffed  by  military 
*'  fervice,  and  expoied  to  the  deftruftive  weapons  of 
"  enemies.  They  were  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the 
"  city,  and  in  a  ftate  of  banifhment,  left,  fhould 
**  they  enjoy  reft  at  home,"  they  might  turn  their 
"  thoughts  towards  liberty,  and  the  eftablifhment 
"  of  colonies,  and  form  plans,  either  for  obtaining 
"  poffeflion  of  the  public  lands,  or  afferting  their 
"  right  of  giving  their  fuflfrages  with  freedom." 
Then  taking  hold  of  the  veterans,  they  recounted 
the  years  which  each  of  them  had  ferved,  their 
wounds  and  fears,  afking,  "  where  was  there  room 
"  on  their  bodies  to  receive  new  wounds?  what 
r  F  2  "  quantity 
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BOOK  "  quantity  of  blood  had  they  remaining  which  could 

IV.       «  be  flied  for  the  commonwealth  P*     x\s  they  had 

h"^?''"*"^  by  thefc  infinuations  and  remarkfs,  thrown  out  in 

B.C.40?!  public  aflemblies,  rendered  the  commons  averfe  from 

the  war,  the  determination  on  the  propofjiion  was 

adjourned,  becaufe  it  was  manifefl,  that  if  it  came 

before  them,  during  the  prefent  ilUhumour,  it  would 

certainly  be  rejedcd. 

LIX.  It  was  refoived,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  th< 
military  tribunes  fhould  lead  an  army  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Volfcians.  Cneius  Cornelius  alone  wai 
left  at  Rome.  The  three  tribunes,  finding  that  th« 
Volfcians  had  not  any  where  formed  a  camp,  and  thai 
they  were  refoived  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  divideci 
their  forces  into  three  parts,  and  fet  out  towards  dif 
ferent  quarters  to  wafte  the  enemy's  country.  Va 
lerius  direded  his  march  to  Antium,  Cornelius  to  Ec 
cetra,  and  wherever  they  came,  they  made  extenfivt 
depredations  both  on  the  lands  and  houfes,  in  ordei 
to  feparate  the  troops  of  the  Volfcians.  Fabiui 
marched,  without  plundering,  to  attack  Anxur,  whicl 
was  the  principal  object  in  view.  "  Anxur  is  the  cit] 
which  we  now  call  Tarracinac,  fituated  on  a  declivit 
adjoining  a  morafs.  On  this  fide,  Fabius  made  a  fein 
of  attacking  it,  but  fent  round  four  cohorts  unde 
Caius  Servilius  Ahala,  who,  having  feized  on  an  erai 
nence  which  commands  the  city,  affailed  the  walls 
with  great  fhouting  and  tumult,  and  where  there  wa 
no  guard  to  defend  them.  Thofe,  who  were  employei 
in  proteding  the  lower  part  of  the  city  againfi:  Fabius 
being  ftunned  and  in  amazement  at  this  tumult,  gav 
him  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  fcaling  ladders 
Every  place  was  quickly  filled  with  the  Romam 
and  a  dreadful  flaughter  continued  a  long  time  witli 
out  diftindion  of  thofe  who  fled  and  thofe  who  mad 
refiftance,  of  the  armed  or  unarmed.  The  van 
quiihed  therefore  were  under  a  neceflity  of  fighting 
there  being  no  hope  for  fuch  as  retired,  until  an  01 

de 
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der  was  fuddenly  proclaimed,   that  no  one  fiiould  BOOK 
be  injured  except  thofe  who  \^'Lre  in  arms,  which       IV. 
induced    all    the   furviving   multitude    inftantly    to  ^^T'T"'""^ 
furrender.     Of  thefe,    there  were^^aken   alive,  to  jj.c.lo?! 
the  number  of  two  thoiffand  five  hundred.     Fabius 
would    not   fuffer    his  foldiei^  to  meddle  witti  the 
fpoil,    until    his    colleagues    arrived,    faying,    that 
thofe  armies  had  alfo  a  part  in  thejakjn^  of  Anxur, 
who  had  diverted  the  otlwr-^i)ops  of  the  Volicians 
from  the  defence  of  the  place.     On  their  arrival 
the  three  armies  plundered/  the  city,  which  a  long 
courfe  of  prolperity  had  filled  with  opulence;  and 
this   liberality  of  the   commanders   firfl  began*  to 
reconcile  the  commonsTo  the  patricians  :1|  which  end 
was  foon  after  farther  promoted  j  for  the  principal 
nobility,    with  a  generofity  towards^  the  multitude 
the  moft  feafonable  that  ever  was  fhewn,  procured  a 
decree  of   the  fenate,    an^    before  fuch  a   fcheme 
could  be  mentioned  by  the  tribunes  or  commons, 
that  the  foldiers  fhoftld  receive  pay  out  of  the  public 
treafury  *,  whereas  liitherto  every  one  had  ferved  at    ' 
his  own  expence.* 

LX.  No  meafure,  we  are  told,  was  ever  received 
by  the  commons  with  fuch  tranfp>orts  of  joy :  they 
ran  in  crowds  to  the  fenate-houfe,  caught  the  hands 
of  the  fenators  as  they  came  out,  declaring  that 
they  were  fathers  in  reality,  and  acknowledging  that 
their  condu«5t  had  been  fuch,  that  every  man,  whilfl 
he  had  any  fhare  of  flrength  remaining,  would  rilk 
his  perfon,  and  property,  in  the  caufe  of  a  country 
fo  liberal  to  its  citizens.  Whilfl  they  were  delighted 
with  the  comfortable  profped  of  their  private  fub- 
ftance  at  all  events  refling  unimpaired,  during  fuch 
time  as  they  fhould  be  configned  over  to  the  com- 

*  The  foot  foldiers  only.  The  horfe  did  not  receive  pay  until 
three  years  after.  The  pay  of  a  foot  foldier,  in  the  time  of  the 
fecond  punick  war,  was  three  ajfts  ;  too  fmall,  if  they  had  oot 
received  an  allowaace  of  corn  and  fometimcs  of  clothes. 

F  F  3  monwealth. 
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BOOK  monwealih,  and   employed  in  its  fervice,  their  jo 

IV.      received  a  manifold  addition,  and  their  gratitude  w; 

*      '         raifed  to  a  higher  pitch,  from  the  confideration  ' 

B.C  io?   ^^^^  ^"^^  ^*^^"  ^  voluntary  grant,  having  never  Ix.. 

agitated  by  the  tribunes,  nor  attempted  to  be  ^aine 

by  any    requifitions   of   their   own.     The   y 

tribunes,  alone,  partook  not  of  the  general  1..;.  ...> 

don  and  harmony  dilTufed  through  every  rank,  bi 

averred,  that  "  this  vv'ould  not  prove  fuch  matter  c 

"  joy,  nor  fo  honourable  to  the  patricians,  as  the 

**  themfelves   imagined.     That   the   plan   appeare 

"  better  on  the  firft  view,  than  it  would  prove  o 

**  experience.     For  how  could  that  money  be  pre 

"  cured  unlefs  by  impofing  a  tax  on  the  people 

"  They  were  generous  to  fome,  therefore,  at  other' 

**  expence.     Befides,  even  though    this   fliould  b 

"  borne,  thofe  who  had  ferved  out  their  time  in  th 

**  army  would  never  endure,   that  their  fucceflbr 

**  fhould  be  retained  on  better  terms  than  they  them 

**  felves  had  been ;  and  that  they  fhould  bear  the  ex 

**  pence  firft  of  their  ovn  fervice  and  then  of  that  o 

**  others."     Thefe  arguments  had  an  effect  on  grea 

numbers  of  the  commons.  At  bft,  on  the  publicatioi 

of  the  decree  for  levying  the  tax,  the  ♦ribunes  went  f< 

far,  as,  on  their  part,  to  give  public  notice,  that  tne] 

would  give  protection  to  any  perfon  who  fhould  refuf 

his  proportion  of  the  tax  for  payment  to  the  foldiers 

The  patricians  p^ififted  in  fuppt>rt  of  a  matter  U 

happily  begun.     They  firft  of  all  paid  in  their  owr 

affefiment ;  and  there  being  no  filvcr  coined  at  tha 

time,  fome  of  them  conveying  their  weighed  brafi 

to  the  treafury  in  waggons,  gave  a  pompous  appear 

ance    to    their    payments.     This    being    done    bj 

the  fenate  with  the  ftricteft  punctuality,  and  accord' 

ing   to   their    rated   properties,    the   principal    pie 

beians,  connected  in  friendfhlp  with  the  nobility,  ir 

purfaance  of  a  plan  laid  down,  began  to  pay ;  and. 

when  the  populace  faw  thefe  highly  commended  b) 

the  patricians,  and  alfo  refpedted  as  good  citizens  by 

thoft 
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thofe  of  military  age,  fcorning  the  fupport  of  the  tri-  BOOK 
bunes,  they  began  at  once  to  vie  with  each  other  in       IV^ 
paying  the  tax.     The  law  being  then  pafled,  for  de-  y  R  ^40 
daring  war  againft  the  Veiendans,  a  numerous  army,  b!c.403. 
compofed  chiefly  of  volunteers,  followed  the  new  mi-  ; 
litary  tribunes,  with  confular  power,  to  Veii. 

LXI.  Thefe  tribunes  were  Titus  Quintius  Capi-  Y.R.3J0. 
tolinus,  Publius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  Caius  Julius  B.C. 40*. 
lulus  a  fecond  time,  Aulus  Manlius,  Lucius  Furius 
Medullinus  a  fecond  time,  and  Manius  JEmilius^ 
Mamercinus.  By  thefe  Veii  was  firfl  inverted.  A 
little  before  this  fiege  began,  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Etrurians  being  held  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  the 
queftion  whether  the  Veientians  (hould  be  fupported 
by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
was  left  undecided.  |  During  the  following  year  the 
fiege  was  profecuted  with  lefs  vigour,  becaufe  fome 
of  the  tribunes  and  their  troops  were  called  away  to 
oppofe  the  Volfcians.  The  military  tribunes,  with  yRtci. 
confular  power,  of  this  year  uere,  Caius  Valerius  B.C. 401. 
Potirus  a  third  time,  Manius  Sergius  Fidenas,  Pub- 
lius Cornelius  Maluginenfis,  Cneids  Cornelius  Coffus, 
Cecfo  Fabius  Ambuftus,  Spurius  Nautius  Rutilus,  a 
fecond  time.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  with  the 
Volfcians,  between  Ferentinum  and  Eccetra,  in  which 
the  Romans  had  the  advantage.  Siege  was  then  laid 
by  the  tribunes  to  Artena,  a  town  of  the  Volfcians. 
After  fome  time,  the  enemy  having  attempted  a  fally, 
and  being  driven  back  into  the  town,  the  befiegers 
got  an  opportunity  of  forcing  their  way  in,  and  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  every  place,  except  the  citadel. 
This  fortrefs  was  naturally  very  ftrong,  and  a  body 
of  armed  men  had  thrown  themfelves  into  it.  Under 
its  wall  great  numbers  were  flain  and  made  prifoners. 
The  citadel  was  then  befieged,  but  it  neither  could 
be  taken  by  ftorm,  becaufe  it  had  a  garrifon  fufficient 
for  the  fize  of  the  place,  nor  did  it  afford  any  hope 
of  afurrender,  becaufe,  before  the  city  was  taken,  all 
F  F  4  the 
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BOOK  the  public  (lores  of  com  had  been  conveyed  thither; 
^V.      that  the  Romans  %ould  have  grown  weary  of  the 
*^^         tempt,  and  retired,  had  not  the  Ton  refs  been 

B.C.loi!  ^^  them  by  a  flave.     He  gave  admittance,  t: ^. 

place  of  diflficult  accefs,  to  fome  foldiers,  who  mai 
themfelves  inafters  of  it ;  and  while  they  were  env 
ployeil  in  killing  the  guards,  the  reft  of  the  multi- 
tude, lofing  all  courage  at  the  fight  of  this  uncx- 
peded  attack,  laid  down  their  arms.  After  demo- 
lifliing  both  the  citadel  and  city  of  Artena,  the 
legions  were  led  back  from  the  country  of  the  Vol- 
fcians,  and  the  whole  power  of  Rome  turn*  "  '  ift 
Veii.     The  traitor  received  as  a  reward,  be  iiis 

liberty,  the  property  of  two  families,  and  was  called 
Semus  RoiTianus.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  Artena 
belonged  to  the  Veientians,  not  to  the  Volfcians :  a 
miltake  occafioned  by  there  having  been  once  a  town 
of  that  name,  between  Ca^re  and  Veii.  But  that 
town  the  Reman  kings  demolifhed  ;  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Caeritians,  not  ot  the  Veientians ;  this 
other  of  the  fame  name,  the  deftru6ioii  of  w  hich  we 
have  related,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Volfcians. 
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On  occajion  of  the  ftege  of  Veiit  wittier  huts  ereSled  for  the 
troops  :  on  account  of  which ^  betng  a  new  plttu^  the  tribuiui, 
of  the  people  endtu^-our  to  excite  difcontent,  complaining  that 
no  repofe  is  given  to  the  folniers^  even  in  winter.  The  ca- 
valry, for  the  firjl  time y  jet  ve  on  hcrfes  of  their  own.  Veii^ 
after  a  ftege  -f  ten  )ars,  token  by  Furius  Camil/us,  tiiRator.  ^ 
In  the  charaher  of  military  trihtineSy  he  lays  ftege  to  Falifci , 
fends  back  the  children  of  the  enemy  y  who  were  betrayed  into 
his  hands  ;  being  charged  with  criminal  ccnducl,  goes  into 
exile.  The  Senonian  Gauls  lay  ftege  to  Cltfium.  Roman 
ambaJJ'aJorSy  fent  to  mediate  peace^  take  part  tvith  the  Clu- 
fans  ;  provoked  at  which,  the  Gauls  march  direflly  again/} 
Rome,  and,  after  routing  the  Romans  at  the  Allia,  take  pef- 
fejfton  of  the  whole  city,  except  the  Capitol.  Having  fcaUd 
the  Capitol  in  the  night,  they  are  ilifcovered  by  the  ccukling  of 
geefe,  and  repulfed,  principally,  by  the  exertions  of  Marcus 
Afanlius.  The  Romans ,  compelled  by  famine,  agree  to  ran- 
fom  themfelves.  While  they  are  weighing  the  gold,  Camillus 
arrives  with  an  army,  beats  o^  the  Gauls,  and  deflroyt  their 
army.     He  pre^>ents  the  deftgn  of  moving  to  Veii* 

1.  I3EACE  now  fubfifted  in  all  other  quarters  ;  but 
JT  the  Romans  and  Yeientians  were  ftill  in  arms, 
and  difphiyed  fuch  violent  rancour  and  animofity  as 
made  it  evident  that  utter  deitrudion  would  be  the  r  r-'^?^" 
fate  of  the  party  vanquifhed.  The  eledion  of  ma- 
giftrates  in  the  two  ftates  was  conduced  in  very 

different 
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BOOK  dinercnt  methods.   The  Romvij^  ai^featei  lh»«um- 

•  ^-  bcr  of  their  military  rribuneswiih  confular  power,ekct- 
Y.H.K2  '"g  tig'^N  ^ '^uniber  greater  than  had  hitherto  been 
B.C. 400.  known.  Thefe  were  Manius  ilimilius  Mamercinus  a 
fccond  time,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  a  third  time, 
Appius  Claudius  Craflus,  Marcus  Quintilius  Varus, 
Lucius  Julius  lulus,  Marcus  Poltumius,  Marcus  Ku- 
rius  Camillas,  Marcus  Poftumius  Albinus.  The 
Veientians,  on  the  other  hand,  difgufted  at  the  annual 
intrigues  of  candidatc-s,  which  were  fomefimes  the 
caufe  of  violent  diflcnfions,  elcfted  a  king.  'I'hisftep 
gave  great  offence  to  all  the  f fates  of  Etruria,  as,  be- 
fides  their  abhorrence  of  kingly  government,  they  held 
the  perfon  eleded  in  no  lei's  deteftation.  He,  out  of 
the  infolencc  of  wealth,  and  thcai  '  V'    :  sni- 

per, had,  before  this,  rendered  hi.  . .  to 

the  nation,  by  violently  breaking  off  the  performance 
of  certain  annual  games,  the  omifTjon  of  which  was 
Y'  deemed  an  impiety:  for,  inffigated  by  pique,  be- 
caufe  another  candidate  for  the  office  of  prieft  had 
been  preferred  before  him,  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
twelve  ftatey,  in  the  middle  of  the  folemnity,  he  ab- 
ruptly carried  away  the  performers,  of  whom  a  great 
part  were  his  flaves.  That  nation,  therefore,  devoted 
beyond  all  others  to  religious  performances,  the  more 
fo,  becaufe  they  excelled  in  the  condud  of  them, 
paffed  a  decree,  by  which  all  aid  was  refufed  to  the 
Veientians,  fo  long  as  they  fhould  continue  under 
the  government  of  a  king.  At  Veii,  all  mention  of 
this  decree  was  fupprefled  by  people's  dread  of  the 
king,  who  would  have  treated  any  perfon,  reported 
to  have  mentioned  fuch  a  matter,  as  a  leader  of 
fedition,  not  as  the  author  of  an  idle  rumour.  Al- 
though the  Romans  received  intelligence  that  all  was 
quiet  in  Etruria,  yet,  being  alfo  informed  that  this 
bufmefs  was  agitated  in  every  one  of  their  meetings, 
they  formed  and  ftrengthened  their  fortifications 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  them  fecurity  on  both 
-^    fides.     Some  they  raifed  on  the  part  next  the  town, 

againft 
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againft  the  irruptions  of  the  townfinen ;  others,  the 
fide  oppofite  Etfuria,  fo  as  to  guard  againft  any 
auxiliaries  which  might  come  from  thence. 

II.  The  Roman  generals,  conceiving  greater  hopes 
from  a  blockade,  than  from  an  afl'ault,  refolved  to 
carry  on  their  operations  during  the  whole  winter ; 
and  accordingly  they  began  to  ereft  huts,  a  proceed- 
mg  quite  new  to  Roman  foldiers.  As  foon  as  an  ac- 
count of  this  was  brought  to  the  plebeian  tribunes, 
who  for  a  long  time  palt  found  no  pretext  lor  ftart- 
ing  new  difturbances,  they  flew  out  to  meet  the 
people  in  affembly,  and  laboured  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  commons,  aflerting,.  that  "  this  was 
"  the  purpofe  for  which  pay  for  the  foldiery  had 
"  been  eltabliflied ;  nor  had  they  been  fo  blind,  as 

not  to  fee,  that  fach  a  prefent  from  their  enemies 
"  was  tainted  with  poifon.  That  the  liberty  of 
"  the  commons  had  been  fold ;  their  young  men 
"  carried  away  without  hope  of  return,  expofed  to 
"  the  feverity  of  winter,  excluded  from  their  houfes 
''  and  tauiily  affairs.  What  did  they  fuppofe  was 
"  the  reafou  lor  keeping  the  troops  on  duty  without 
"  intenuiflion  ?  They  would  find  it,  in  fad,  to  be 
"  no  other  than  the  npprehenfion,  left,  i^cafe  of  the 
"  atrendnncc  of  ihoie  youths,  in  whom  the  whole 
"  ftrength  of  the  commons  confifted,  fome  fteps  ' 
**  nnght  be  taken  towards  promoting  their  interelts. 
"  lielides,  the  men  were  more  haraflTed,  and  fub- 
"  jeded  to  grearer  hardfliips  than  the  Veientians. 
"  For. the  latter  palfed  the  winter  under  their  own 
"  roofs,  having  their  city  fccured  by  lirong  walls, 
"  and  its  natural  fituation ;  while  the  Roman  fol-' 
"  diets,  in  themidft  of  labour  and  toils,  lay'periftiing 
".  m  lents,  overwhelmed  by  fnow  and  froft ;  never 
"  laying  their  arms  out  of  their  hands  even  in  that 
"  fevere  feafon,  which  had  ever  given  a  refpite  to 
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all  wars  either  on  land  or  fea.     Neither  kings 
nor  confuls,  overbearing  as  they  were,  before  the 
Y  «         "  inftitution  of  the  :  an  office;  nor  the  ftem 

B.C.ioo.  "  government  of  a  u.^^^.v..  ;  nor  the  arbitrary  de- 
"  cemvir8  ;    ever  impofed  fuch  a  pain   as   this   of 
"  unremitting   military    fervice.     Yet    military   tri- 
*'  bunes  aflumed  that  degree  of  kingly  power  over 
**  the  commons  of  Rome.     What  would  have  been 
*'  the  behaviour  of  thofe  men,  in  the  office  of  con- 
**  ful  or   dictator,  wlio  have  exhibited  a  pifture  of 
"  proconfular  power  in  colours  of  fuch   harihnefs 
"  and  cruelty  ?    but  this  was  no  worfe  than  what 
**  the  people  deferved.     Among  eight  military  tri- 
**  bunes,  they  did  not  give  room  to  one  plebeian. 
**  Till  of  late,  the  patricians  ufed  to  find  the  ut- 
**  mod  difficulty  in  filling   up  three  places ;    but, 
•*  now   they    march   in  files,    eight   deep,  to  take 
**  poflc'ffion  of  the  pofts  of  government ;  and  even 
••  in  fuch  a  crowd,  no  plebeian  is  found  intermixed, 
**  who,  if  he  ferved  no  other  purpofe,  might  remind 
*'  his  colleagues,  that  the  army  was  compofed  not  of 
"  flaves  but  of  freemen ;  of  citizens  who  ought  to 
**  be  brought  home,  at  leafl  in  winter,  to  their  habi- 
**  talions,  and  the  comforts  of  their  own  roofs,  and 
**  allowed,  at  fome  time  of  the  year,  to  vifit  their 
**  parents,  children,  and  wives  ;  to  exercife  the  rights 
**  of  Romans,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  eleAion  of 
*'  magiftrates.'*     While  they  exclaimed  in  thefe,  and 
fuch  like  terms,  they  were  not  unequally  matched 
in  an  opponent,  Appius  Claudhjs,  who  had  been  left 
at  home,  by  his  colleagues,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
preffing  the  turbulent  fchemes  of  the  tribunes;   a 
man  trained,  from  his  youth,   in  contentions  with 
the  plebeians ;  who,  fome  years  before,  had  recom- 
mended, as  has  been  mentioned,  the  difuniting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  by  the  protefts  of  their  col- 
leagues* 

III.  En- 
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m.  Endowed  by  nature  with  good  abilities,  and 
poffefled  alfo  of  experience,  frpm  long  pradice,  he 
fpoke  on  this  occafion  in  the  following  manner:  "  If  y  v^   ^ 
"  it  ever  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  citizens,  whether  bX.^^! 
•*  the  motives   which  led  the   plebeian  tribunes  to 
•*  foment  fedition,  on  every  occafion,  regarded  your 
"  interefts  or  their  own,  I  am  confident  that,  in  the  -' 
"  courfe  of  this  year,  every  fuch  doubt  mud  have 
"  vanifhed ;    and  while  I  rejoice  at  your  being  at 
"  length  undeceived  in  refped  of  a  miftake  of  long 
"  continuance,  I  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  refrain 
•*  from  congratulating  you,  and  on  your  account, 
"  the  commonweahh,  that  the  delufion  has  been  re- 
•*  moved  by  a  train  of  profperous  events,  rather  than 
•*  by  any  other  means.     Is  there  a  perfon  living,  who 
•*  is  not  convinced  that  the  plebeian  tribunes  were"' 
•*  never  fo  highly  difpleafed  and  provoked  by  any 
•*  inftance  of  the  ill  treatment  felt  by  you,  if  any  fuch 
"  ever  really  exifled,  as  by  the  generofity  of  the 
"  patricians  towards  the  commons,  in  eftabliOiing  pay 
"  for  the  army  ?     What  other  event  do  ye  think  they 
"  either  dreaded  then,  with  fo  much  anxiety;  or 
«  wilh   fo  ardently,  at   prefent    to   obviate,    as  art 
"  union  between  the  orders,  which  in  their  opmion 
"  would   prove  the    fubverfion  of  the   tribunitian 
"  power?     Thus,  in  fad,  as  labourers  in  the  field 
"  of  iniquity,  they  are  at  a  lofs  for  employment ;  and 
"  even  wifh,  that  there  may  be  always  fome  difeafed 
•'  part  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  cure  of  which 
"  they  may  be  employed   by  you.     For  whether, 
•*  tribunes,  are  ye  at   prefent  defending  the  com- 
"  mons,  or  making  an  attack  on  them  ?     Whether 
"  are  ye  adverfaries  of  the  foldiery,  or  patrons  of  their 
"  caufe.     Perhaps  ye  will  fay  thus,  whatever  the  pa- 
"  tricians  do,  we  dilapprove,  whether  it  be  favourable 
**  or  prejudicial  to  the  commonsi  and,  juft  as  mafters 
"  forbid    their    flaves   to   have    any  dealings  with 
"  thofe  belonging  to  others,   and  think  proper  to 
"  cut  off  the  commerce  between   them  either  of 

kindnefs 
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kindncfs  or  unkindnefs,  yc,  in  like  manner,  in- 
terdift  us,  the  patricians,  from  all  intercourfe 
"^7^  '^  "  with  the  commons  ;  left  by  our  civility  and  jjc  tk- 
B.C.400!  "  rofity  we  (hould  challenge  their  regard,  and  i!ic\ 
*'  become  obedient  and  willing  to  be  direded  as  wc 
"  might  fee  beft.  Would  it  not  raucii  better  bc- 
"  come  you,  if  ye  had  any  of  the  fentiments,  or 
**  feelings,  I  fay  not,  of  fellow  citizens,  but  of  human 
"  beings,  rather  to  favour,  and,  as  far  as  in  your 
"  power,  to  cherifti  this  kindnefs  of  the  patriciiUis, 
*•  and  the  trainable  difpofition  of  the  commons  ? 
a  Were  fuch  harmony  once  eftablifhed,  on  a  pcr- 
**  manent  footing,  who  is  there  that  would  not  ven- 
"  ture  to  engage,  that  this  empire  would  foon  arrive 
"  at  a  height  of  grandeur  far  beyond  all  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  ftates. 

IV.     "I  fhall  hereafter  explain  to  you,  not  nnly 
"  the  expediency,    but  the  neceffity,    of  the   plan 
"  adopted   by  my  colleagues,  of  not  drawing   off 
"  the  troops  from  Veii,  until   the  bufinels  (hall  be 
**  completed.     At  prefent  I  choofe  to  confine  my 
"  obfervations  to  the  ftate  of  the  foldiery :   ^d  if 
"  what  I  (hall  fay  on  that  head  were  to  be  fpokcn, 
"  not   only    before    you,    but   alfo   in    the   camp, 
"  I   am   perfuaded,  that   it   would   appear   reafon- 
"  able,   to   the  army   themfelves.     Indeed,   if  my 
"  own  underftanding  were  incapable  of  fuggcftmg 
"  any  arguments   on  the  fubjed,  I  might  be  well 
"  content   with    thofe    which    have    been    thrown- 
"  out  in  the  difcourfes  of  our  adverfaries.     They 
*'  lately  infifted  that  pay  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
'*  the  foldiers,   becaule   it   had   never   been   given 
*'  before.     Upon    what    grounds,    therefore,    can 
"  they  now  be  difpleafed,  if  perfons  who  have  re- 
*'  ceived  an  addition  of  profit,   beyond  what  was 
*'  ufual,   are  enjoined  to  perform   fome   additional 
"  labour  proportioned  thereto  ?     In  no  cafe  is  la- 
"  bour   to   be  procured  without   emolument,    nor 

8  "  emolument. 
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•*  emolument,  in   general,   without  the  expence  of  BOOK 
"  labour.     Toil  and  pleafure,  in  their  natures  op-       V. 
"  pofite,  are  yet  linked  together  in  a  kind  of  ne-  h'T^' — ' 
"  ceffary  connedion.     Formerly,  the  loldier  deemed  b  C  1^* 
"  it  a  hardfhip  to  give  up  his  labour  to  the  com- 
"  mon wealth,  and  to  bear  his  own  expenccs.     At 
*'  the  fame  time,   he  found  pleafure  in  having  it 
"  in  his  power,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  to  till  his  ' 
"  own  ground,  and  to  acquire  the  means  of  fup- 
"  porting  himfelf  and  his  family,  at  home,  and  in 
"  the  field.     At  prefent,  he  has  a  fource  of  plea- 
"  fure  in  the  profits  fet  apart  for  him  by  the  com- 
"  monwealth,  and  he   no   doubt   receives  his  pay 
"  with  joy.''  Let  him,  therefore,  bear  with  refig- 
**  nation   the  being    detained  a  little   longer    from 
"  his  home,  and  from  his  family  affairs,  which  are 
."  not  now  burthened  with  his  expences.     Suppofe 
"  the   commonwealth   called    him   to    a   ftatement 
"  of  accounts,    might    it   not  juftly    fay,    you   re- 
«  ceive  pay  by  the  year,  give  me  your  labour  bv 
"  the  year.     Do  you  think  it  juft,    that   for   half 
"  a-year*s  fervice,  you  fhould  receive  a  whole  year's 
"  pay  ?  ;  It  is  difagreeable  to  me,  Romans,  to  dwell 
"  on  this  topic  ;  for  this  kind  of  proceeding  fuits 
"  only  thole,  who  employ  mercenary  foldiers  ;  but 
'^'  we   wifh   to   deal,  .\as    with   our    fellow-citizens. 
"  Either,   then,  the  war  ought  not   to   hare  been 
"  undertaken,  or  it  ought  to  be  conduded  in  a  man- 
"  ner  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the   Roman  people, 
"  and  to  be  brought  to  a  conclufion  as  foon  as  pof- 
"  fible.     Now    it    will  certainly  be   brought   to  a 
"  conclufion,  if  we  prefs  forward  the  fiege;  if  we 
"  do  not  retire,  until  we  have  attained  the  objeft  of 
"  our  hopes,  ia   the  capture  of  Veii.     In  truth,  if 
"  there  were  no  other  motive,  the  very  difcredit'  of/    / 
''  ading  otherwife  ought  to  urge  us  to  perfeverance. '   " 
'*  In  former  times,  a  city  was  held  befieged  for  ten 
'*  years  on  account  of  one  woman,  by  the  united 
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force  of  all  the  Greeks.  At  what  a  diftance  from 
their  homes  !  What  trads  of  land  ami  fc^  lying 
between!     Yet  we  gm    '  '  '     ^  r  a 

fiege  of  one  year's  o.ui  an 

twenty  miles  of  us,  almort  within  fight  of  our  city  ; 
becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  the  ground  of  ou  1 
fuflicieniiy  jufl  to  (limuJute  us  to  pt 
is  the  feventh  time  that  the  people  have  rebelled. 
Dm"  ace,  they   never  were  faithful  to  tfi' 

eng  , ,  's.  They  have  hid  wafle  our  tei 
tories  a  thouCatid  times.  They  have  compelled  the 
Fidenatians  to  revolt  from  u^: ;  have  put  to  death 
our  colonifts  in  that  dillnd ;  and  have  been  the 
inftigators  of  the  impious  murder  of  our  ambaf- 
fadors,  in  violation  oi  the  laws  of  natioris :  they 
have  endeavouied,  in  fhort,  to  ftir  up  ail  Etruria 
againft  us;  and,  at  this  day,  are  bufy  in  the 
fame  attempt :  and  fcarcely  did  they  refrain  from 
offering  violence  to  our  ambafladors  who  de- 
manded fatisfattion.  Againft  fuch  people,  ought 
war  to  be  waged  in  a  remifs  and  dilatory  man- 
ner ? 


V.  "  If  fuch  juft  caufes  of  refentment  have  no 
weight  with  us,  have,  1  befeech  you,  the  following 
confideraiions  none  ?  The  city  has  been  inclofed 
with  immenfe  works,  by  which  the  enemy  are  con- 
fined within  their  walls.  Ot  late  they  have  not  tilled 
their  lands ;  and  what  were  cultivated  before,  have 
been  laid  wafte  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  If  we 
withdraw  our  army,  who  can  doubt  that  not  only 
through  defire  of  revenge,  but  even  through  the  ne- 
ceffity  impofed  on  them  of  plundering  tne  property 
of  others,  fmce  they  have  loft  their  own,  they  will 
make  an  invafion  on  our  territories  ?  By  fuch 
conduct,  therefore,  we  fhould  not  defer  the  war,  but 
open  it  a  pafiage  into  our  own  frontiers.  What 
ftiall  ue  fay,  as  to  the  circumftances  immediatel) 
affecting  the  foidiers,  of  whofe  interefts  your  w  or. 

«  thy 
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'  thy  tribunes  have,  all  on  a  fudden,  grown  fo  care-  BOOK 
'  ful,  after  having  attempted  to  wrefl  their  pay  out        V. 
'  of  their  hands?    How  do  they  (land  ?    They  have  ^T^     ^ 

•  formed  a  rampart  and  a  trench,  both  works  o^fB.C.lxK>. 

•  immenfe  labour,    through  [o  great  an  extent  of' 
ground  :  they  have  eretted  forts,  at  firft  only  a  ^ 
few,  afterwards  a  great  number,  when  the  army 
was  augmented  ;  and  they  have  raifed  defences, 
not  only  on  the  fide  next  to  the  city,  but  alfo  op- 
pofite  Etruria,  againft  any  fuccours  which  fhould 
arrive  from  thence.    Why  need  I  mention  towers, 
covered  approaches,  and  the  like,;    together  with 
all  the  various  machines  ufed  in  attacking  towns  ? 
Now,  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  labour  has  been  ex- 
pended,  and  that  they  have  juft  come   to   the 
finifliing  of  the  work,  do  ye  think  it   would    be 
prudent  to  abandon  all  thefe  preparations,  that, 
the  next  fummer,  they  may  be  obliged  to   un- 
dergo again  the  fame  courfe  of  toil  and  labour 
in  forming  them  anew  ?    How  much  lefs  difficult 
Would  it  be,  to  fupport  the  works  already  formed, 
to  prefs  forward,  to  perfevere,  and  thus  at  once 
to  be  fet  at  relt  ?     The  bufinefs  might  foon  be 
accomplifhed  by  an  uniforpi  courfe  of  exertions ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  by  thus  interrupting  and  luf- 
pending'all  proceedings,  we  abfolutely  hinder  the 
attainment   of  our    own  hopes.     What  I  have 
faid,  '"regards    only  the  labour,    and  the  lofs  of 
time.     But  let  me  alk  farther,  can  we  difregard 
the  danger  which  we  incur  by  procraflination  , 
while   we  fee  fo  frequent  meetings  held  by  the 
Etrurians  on  the  fubjed  of  fending  aid  to  Veil  ? 
As  matters  (land,  at  prefent,  they  are   difpleafed 
and  angry  with  that  people ;  declare  that  they  will 
not  fend  them  aid  ;    and,  for  any  concern  which 
they  take  in  the  affair,  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
Veii.     But  who  can  promife  that  if  we  fufpend 
our  operations,  they  will  be  in  the  fame  temper 
hereafter  ?  For,  if  you  allow  any  relaxation,  more 

VOL.  I.  "  refpedable. 
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refpe(5lable,  and  more  frequent,  embaflles  will 
difpatched  ;  and  the  very  circumftance  which  noi 
difgufts  tlie  Etrurians,  the  eilablifliment  of  a  kil 
*'  at  Veii,  may,  in  the  interim,  be  done  away,  ehhi 
"  by  the  joint  determination  of  the  feveral  membei 
*'  of  the  (late,  for  the  fake  of  recovering  the  frienc^ 
"  (hip  of  Ktruria,  or  by  a  voluntary  ad  of  the  kin 
"  himfelf,  who  may  be  unwilling  to  continue  on  ti. 
"  throne,  when  he  finds  it  an  obftruftion  to  the  wci- 
"  fare  of  his  countrymen.     See   now   how    many 
"  confequences,   and  how  detrimental,  attend    that 
"  method  of  proceeding  j    the  lofs  of  works  formed 
"  with  fo  great  labour  ;  the  confequent  dcvaftation 
"  of  our  frontiers ;    and,  inftead  of  the  Veientiaii 
"  the   whole  nation    of  Etruria  united  againft  u^. 
*'  Thefe,  tribunes,  are  your  plans,  much  indeed,  of 
•*  the  fame  kind,  as  if,  in  the  cafe  of  a  fick  perfo: 
**  who  by  fubmitting  to  a  regimen  with  refolution, 
**  might  quickly  recover  his  health,    fhould  render 
"  his  diforder  tedious,  and  perhaps  incurable,  for 
"  the  fake  of  the  prefent  pleafure  which  eating  and 
"  drinking  would  afford  him. 


VI.  "  I  infift,  that,  though  it  were  of  no  coni 
quenc?,  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  war,  yet  it 
certainly  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  military 
difcipline,  that  our  foldiers  be  accuftome4,  not 
only  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  but,  (hould  the 
bufinefs  prove  tedious,  to  endure  the  irkfomenefs 
of  delay  j  to  wait  the  iffue  of  their  hopes,  though 
tardy  ;  and,  if  the  fummer  did  not  finilh  the  war, 
to  try  what  the  winter  might  produce  j  and  not, 
like  birds  of  fpring,  to  look  about  for  hidmg- 
places  and  (helter,  the  moment  autumn  arrived. 
Confider,  I  befeech  you,  how  the  pleafure  of  hunt- 
ing and  eagernefs  in  the  chace  hurry  men  through 
woods  and  over  mountains,  in  the  midft  of  froft  and 
fnow  ;  and  fhali  we  not  beftow  on  the  neceffary 
exigencies  of  war,  the  fame  degree  of  patience, 

2  "  which 
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''  enjoy  rank  and  pay  from  that  date."     A  certain  BOO  K 
ftipend  was  alfo  affigned  to  the  horfemen.     This  was  .      ^     . 
the  firft  inftance  of  the  cavalry  ferving  on  their  own  Y.R.352. 
horfes.     This  army  of  volunteers,  being  led  to  Veu,  B.C.  400. 
not  only  reftored  the  works  which  had  been  de- 
flroyed,  but  ereaed  new  ones.     Greater  care  than 
ever  was  ufed,  in  fending  them  fupplies  froni  the 
city,    that   no   kind   of   accommodation  Ihould  be 
wanting  to  troops  who  merited  fo  highly. 

VIII.    The    enfuing   year    had   military  tribunes  Y.R-sn- 
with  confular  power,  Caius  ServiHus  Ahala  a  third  '>-^-399- 
time,  Quintus  Servilius,  Lucius  Virgmius,  Qumtus 
Sulpicius,    Aulus  Maulius   a  fecond  time,    Manius 
Serdus  a  fecond  time.     In  their  tribunate,    whiUt 
all  men's  attention  was    direded    to  the  Veieniian 
war,  the  fecurity  of  the  garrifon  at  Anxur  \*as  ne- 
gleded,  the  foldiers  obtaining  leave  of  abfence,  and 
the  Volfcian  traders  being  freely  admitted  :  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  the  guards  at  the  gates 
were  fuddenly  overpowered,  and  the  place  taken  by 
furprize.     The  number  of  foldiers  flam  was  the  lets, 
becaufe,  except  the  fick,  they  were  all  employed  like 
futtlers,    in  trafficking   about  the  country  and  the 
neighbouring  cities.     Nor  did  better  fuccefs  attend 
the  operations  before  Veil,  which  were  then  the  graiid 
obiea  which  engroffed  all  the  public  folicitude ;  for 
the  Roman  commanders  (hewed  a  ftronger  dilpoli- 
tion  to  quarrel  among  themfelves,  than  to  ad  with 
fpirit  againft  the  enemy.      Befides,   the  power  of 
their  ad verfaries  received  an  addition,  bytheunex- 
peaed  arrival   of   the    Capenatians  and  Fahfcians. 
Thefe  two  dates  of  Etruria,  comiguous  m  fituation 
to  Veii,  judged  that,  Ihould  that  city  be  conquered, 
they  Ihould  be  the  next  expofed  to  the  attacks  ot  the 
Romans.     The  Falifcians  were  farther  induced,  by 
a  reafon  particularly  affeding  themfelves,  to  enter 
into  the  quarrel,  as  having  been  formerly  a  party  m 
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BOOK  the  war  of  the  Fidenatians :  wherefore,  after  bav-j 
V.       ing,  by  reciprocal  embaflies,  ratified  their  engage- j 

l^TJ?         ments  with  an  oath,  they  advanced  with  their  forces! 

B'C'IIq.  fo  V^">  ^^  ^  moment  wlicn  no  one  thought  of  their' 
coming.  They  happened  to  attack  the  camp  on  that 
quarter,  where  Manius  Sergius,  military  tribune, 
commanded,  which  caufed  a  violent  alarm  ;  for  the 
Romans  imagined  that  all  Etruria  had  been  fet  in 
motion,  and  had  come  out  in  a  maf  ^  them. 

The  fame  opinion  roufed  to  aclion  ti<  itians  in 

the  city.  Thus  the  camp  was  attacked  oaboth  fides ; 
and  the  troops,  in  oppofing  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  being  obliged  to  wheel  round  their  battalions 
from  one  pofl  to  another,  could  neither  effeftually 
confine  the  Veientians  within  their  fortifications,  nor 
repel  the  aflault  from  their  own  works,  nor  even  de- 
fend themfelves  on  the  outer  fide.  Their  only  hope 
was,  that  they  might  be  reinforced  from  the  greater 
camp,  and  then  the  feveral. different  legions  would 
fupport  the  different  pans  of  the  fight,  Tome  againft 
the  Capenatians  and  Falifcians,  others  againli  the 
fallies  from  the  town.  But  that  camp  was  com- 
manded by  Virginius,  between  whom  and  Sergius 
fubfifted  a  perfonal  hatred  :  on  being  informed  that 
mod  of  the  forts  were  attacked,  the  fortifications 
icaled,  and  that  the  enemy  poured  in  on  both  fides, 
hekept  his  men  within  his  own  works,  under  arms, 
faying,  that  if  there  were  need  of  a  reinforcement, 
his  colleague  would  fend  to  him.  His  arrogance  was 
equalled  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  other,  who,  rather 
than  appear  to  have  alked  any  affiftance  from  a  per- 
fon  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  chofe  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  enemy.  His  troops,  inclofed  on 
either  fide,  fuffered  great  llaughter  for  a  long  time ; 
at  laft,  abandoning  the  works,  a  tery  fmall  part  of 
them  made  their  way  to  the  principal  camp ;  the 
greater  number,  with  Sergius  himfelf,  proceeded  to 
Rome  J  here,  as  he  threw  the  entire  blame  on  his 

colleague. 
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colleague,  it  was  determined  that  Virginlus  Ihould  BOOK 
be  called  home,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  lieu-        V. 
tenant-generals  (hould  hold  the  command.    The  affair  y  ^'~'~ 
was  taken  into  confideration  by  the  fenate,  where  the  b!c.399. 
difpute  between  the  colleagues  was  carried  on  with 
mutual    recriminations.     Few  of  the  members  re- 
garded the  interefts  of  the  commonwealth,  each  ad-    , 
hered  to  one,  or  the  other,  jufl:  as  he  happened  to 
be  prejudiced  by  private  regard,  or  intereft. 

IX.  The  principal  fcnators  were  of  opinion,  that 
whether  the  mifconducl,  or  the  misfortune  of  the 
commanders,  had  been  the  caufe  of  fuch  an  igno- 
minious overthrow,  they  ought  not  to  wait  for  the 
regular  time  of  eledion,  but  to  create  immediately 
new  military  tribunes,  who  fhould  enter  into  office 
on  the  calends  of  Odober.     While  the  members 
were  proceeding  to  Ihew  their  affent  to  this  opinion, 
the  other  military  tribunes  off'^red  no  objedion ;  but 
Sergius  and  Virginius,    to  whofe  behaviour  it  was 
evidently  owing  that  men  wifhed  to  get  rid  of  the 
magiftrates  of  that  year,  at  firft,  deprecated  the  ig- 
nominy which  would  hereby  be  thrown  upon  them, 
and  afterwards  protefled  againft  the  pafling  of  the 
decree,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  retire  from 
office  before  the  ides  of  December,   the  ufual  day 
for  others  entering  into  office.     On  this  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who,  during  the  general  harmony 
and  the  profperity  of  public  affairs,  had  unwilliogly 
kept  filence,  at  once  affuming  confidence,  threatened 
the  military  tribunes,  that,  unlefs  they  fubmitted  to 
the  direction  of  the  fenate,  they  would  order  them 
to   be   carried   to   prifon.      Then    Caius   Servilius 
Ahala,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  faid,  "  As  to 
"  your  part,  tribunes  of  the  people,  I  affure  you 
"  I  would  with  great  pleafure  put  it  to  the  proof, 
"  whether  yoijr  threats  are  more  deflitute  of  autho- 
"  rity,  or  yourfelves  of  fpirit.     But  I  confider  it  as 

"  impious 
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impious  to  a£l  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the 
fenate ;  wherefore  on  the  one  hand,  I  defire  tha» 
ye  may  defifl  frorp  fecking  in  our  difputes  for  a; 
opportunity  of  doing  mifchief ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  cither  my  colleagues  fhail  z€t  according  to 
the  order  of  the  fenate,  or  if  they  perfifl  any 
farther  in  oppofition,  I  will  inflantly  nominate  a 
didator,  who  will  compel  them  to  retire  from 
office."  This  difcourfe  being  received  with  un: 
verfal  approbation,  and  the  fenators  rejoicing  that 
another  power  had  been  thought  of,  which,  by  its 
fuperior  authority,  might  reduce  the  magiftrates  to 
order,  without  the  terrors  of  the  tribunitian  office, 
thofe  magiftrates  yielded  to  the  univcrfal  defire  of 
the  public,  and  held  an  election  of  military  tribunes, 
who  were  to  enter  into  office  on  the  calends  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  before  that  day,  they  diverted  themfelves 
of  the  magiftracy. 

Y.R.354.  X.  This  military  tribunate  with  confular  power, 
B.C.  398.  of  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  a  fourth  time,  Marcus 
Furius  Camillus  a  fecond,  Manius  iEmilius  Ma- 
mercinus  a  third,  Cneius  Cornelius  Coflus  a  fecond, 
Caefo  Fabius  Ambuftus  and  Lucius  Julius  lulus, 
was  occupied  by  a  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  both 
civil  and  military :  for  the  operations  of  war  were 
to  be  carried  on  in  many  ditferent  places  at  once, 
at  Veil,  and  at  Capena ;  at  Falerii,  and  among  the 
Volfcians  for  the  recovery  of  Anxur.  Then  at 
Rome,  there  was  great  uneafmefs,  occafioned  by 
the  levying  of  troops,  and  at  the  fame  time  by  the 
paying  in  of  the  tax.  There  was  alfo  a  ftruggle 
about  the  appointment  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ; 
while  the  trials  of  two  of  thofe^  who  had  lately 
been  inverted  with  confular  power,  excited  no  trifling 
dirturbance.  The  military  tribunes  applied  them- 
felves, firft  of  all,  to  the  raifmg  of  troops,  and  not 
only  the  younger  men  were  enlirted,  but  the  elder 

citizens 
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iiizens  alfo  were  compelled  to  give  in  their  names, 
to  ferve  as  a  garrifon  to  the  city.     Now,  in  propor- 
;    don  as  the  number  of  foldiers  was  augmented,  fo  ^^T^      ' 
'    much  the  more  money  became  neceffary  for  their  b.C.^S. 
,  pay,  and  this  was  made  up  by  a  tax,  which  was  very 
'    unwillingly  paid  by  thofe  who  remained  at  home, 
<^)ecaufe,   as  the  guard  of  the  city  lay  up»on  them, 
they  mufl  alfo  perform  military  duty,  and  give  their 
labour  to  the  public.     Thefe  circumjlances,  grievous 
in   themfelves,  were  fet   forth   in   more  provoking 
terms,  in  the  feditious  harangues  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes, who  infifted,  that  "  the  eftablirtiment  of  pay 
"^  to  the  foldiers  was  intended  for  the  purpofe  of 
"  ruining  one-half  of  the  commons,  by  the  i    " 
"  of  war,  and  the  other  haJf,  by  a  tax.     1 1 
"  war  had  now  been  protracted  to  the  Mt  year ;  and  ^j(^ 
"  was  conducted,  without  fuccefs,  di  "^        "' .,  in  or- 
"  der  that  it  might  ailord  them  tlie  i  niploy- 

"  ment.     Befides,  armies  had  been  enhlted  at  one 
*'  levy  for  four  different  expi  '"  '  'n)ys 

"  and  old  men  dragged  from  i  no 

"  diftin^io.a  was  made  between  lummer  ; 
"  left  any  refpite  fhould  be  allowed  to  il, 
*'  commons  ; /who,  now,  as  the  linifliing  i  . 

"  been  made  fubjed  to  a  tax ;  fo  that  when  they 
'*  Ihould  return,  with  their  bodies  walled  through 
"  toils,  wounds,  and  even  age,  and  find  every  thing 
**  at  home  in  diforder,  from  the  long  abfence  of  the 
"  owners,  would  at  the  fime  time  be  obliged,  out  of 
"  their  ruined  property,  to  refund  in  a  manifold  pro- 
"  portion,  to  the  fiate,  the  money  which  they  had  re- 
"  ceived  as  pay,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  up  at  ufurious 
"  intereft.**  Between  the  livy,  and  the  tax,  and  from 
men*s  thoughts  being  occupied  by  more  imp>ortant 
concerns,  the  number  of  plebeian  tribunes  could  not 
be  filled  up  on  the  day  of  election.  A  violent  effort 
was  afterwards  made  to  have  patricians  alfumed  into 
the  vacant  places,  but  that  being  found  impradicable, 
another  plan  was  adopted,  for  the  purpofe  of  weaken- 
ing 
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BOOK  Jng  ^t  Jt^ft  t^ie  authority  of  the  Trebonian  law,  by 
V.        the  aflumption  of  Caius  Lacorius  and  M —      .\ru- 
)j^ — '  tius  as  plebeian  tribunCvS  ;  and  this  was  .  Lvi- 

BC  Vt  ^^^^^y  ^y  ^^^  influence  of  the  patricians. 

XI.  It  fo  happened,  that  this  year  Caius  Tre- 
bonius  was  a  plebeian  tribune :  and  he  confidered 
it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  his  name  and  family,  to 
patronize  the  Trebonian  law.  He  therefore  com- 
plained loudly,  that  "  a  meafure  which  had  been  at- 
"  tempted  by  fome  patricians,  and  in  which  they 
"  were  baffled  at  their  firft  fctiing  out,  had  been 
"  violently  carried  by  the  military  tribunes ; — that 
**  the  Trebonian  law  had  been  fubverted,  and  ple- 
"  bcian  tribunes  eleded,  not  in  conformity  to  the 
"  fuffrage  of  the  people,  but  to  the  mandate  ol 
"  the  patricians.  That  the  matter  was  brought  to 
"  this  iflue,  that  people  muft  be  content  to  fee  the 
"  office  of  plebeian  tribune  filled  either  by  patri- 
"  cians  or  their  dependants  : — that  all  the  advan- 
"  tages  of  the  devoting  laws  were  wrefted  from 
"  them,  and  the  tribunitian  power  forcibly  tranf- 
**  ferred  to  other  hands."  And  he  infifted,  that 
*'  this  mufl:  have  been  efleded,  either  by  fotiie 
"  artifices  of  the  patricians,  or  by  the  villainy  and 
"  treachery  of  his  colleagues."  The  public  being 
inflamed  with  an  high  degree  of  refentment,  not 
only  again fl;  the  patricians,  but  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  alfo  ;  as  well  thofe  who  had  been  eleded, 
as  thofe  who  had  elefted  them  ;  three  of  that 
body,  Publius  Curatius,  Marcus  Metilius,  and  IVIar- 
cus  Minucius,  greatly  alarmed  for  their  own  in- 
terefts,  made  an  attack  on  Sergius  and  Virginius, 
military  tribunes  of  the  former  year,  and,  by  a  pro- 
fecution  which  they  commenced,  turned  ofi"  upon 
them  the  anger  of  the  commons,  and  the  refentment 
of  the  public.  They  defired  people  to  "  take  no- 
"  tice,  that  fuch  as  felt  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the 
"  levy,  by  the  tax,  by  long  fervice  in  liie  army,  and 
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"  the  diftance  of  the  feat  of  war ;  fuch  as  lamented 
"  the  lofs  fuftained  at  Veii;   fuch  as  had  their  houfes 
"  in  mourning  for  the  lofs  of  children,   brethren,  y  j^' "  . 
"  kinfmen,  and  relations ;    all   thefe  had  now,  by  b^c.  398* 
"  their  means,    both  the  right  and  the  power  af- 
"  forded  them,  of  avenging  the  public  and  private 
*'  calamities  on  the  two    perfons    who    were    the 
"  guilty  caufes  of  them.     For  to  Sergius  and  Vir- 
"  ginius  were   owing,**    they  aflerted,    "  all   their 
**  misfortunes.     And  that  was  not  more  fully  evmced 
**  by  the  charge  of  the  profecutor,  than  by  the  ac- 
"  knowledgment   of  the  defendants;     who,   being 
"  equally   confcious  of  crime,  each  imputed  it  to 
"  the    other ;     Virginius    charging     Sergius    with 
'*  cowardice ;    Sergius,    Virginius    with   treachery. 
"  The  abfurdity  of  whofe  conduft  was   fo   great, 
**  that  there  was  a   high  degree  of  probability  that 
**  the  whole  affair  had  been  tranfacied  by  concert, 
"  and  according  to  a  wicked  defign  of  the  patri- 
"  cians  ;    who,  for  the  purpofe  of  protrading  the 
"  war,  fird  gave  the  Veientians  an  opportunity  to 
'*  burn  the  works,  and  now,  had  delivered  up  an 
"  army  to  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  and  furrendered 
*'  a  Roman  camp  to  the  F:\lil'cians.      The  manage- 
*'  ment  of  all  affairs  was  direded  to  one  end,  thaf 
'*  the  young  men  fhould  grow  old  before  Veii ;  and 
"  that  the  tribunes  Ihould  be  thereby  deprived  of 
*'  the  power  of  taking  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  either 
"  concerning  the  lands,  or  any  other  advantages  of 
*'  the  commons ;  of  having  their  plans  fupported  by 
*'  a  numerous  attendance  of  citizens,  or  of  making 
*'  head   againft    the  confpiracy   of    the   patricians. 
"'T^Mit  the  caufe  of  the  defendants  had  been  already 
"  pr^udged  by  the  fenate,  by  the  Roman  people, 
"  and  by  their  own  colleagues.     For,  by  a  decree 
**  of  the  fenate,  they  had  been  removed  from  the 
"  adminiftration  of  government;    and,  refufmg  to 
*'  refign  their  office,  had  been  con  ft  rained  to  fub- 
**  mit,  by  their  colleagues,  who  threatened   thenx 
,  **  with 
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with  a  dictator ;  and  that  the  Roman  people  had 
elected  tribunes,  who  were  to  aflume  the  govem- 
ment,  not  on  the  ulual  day,  the  ides  of  December, 
B.C.  aqS.  "  ^^^  inltantly  on  the  calends  of  Oclober ;  becauP- 
"  the  continuance  of  the  former  in  office  was  in 
*'  compatible  with  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth. 
*'  Yet,  iifter  all  this,  thofe  men,  cenfured,  and 
*'  overwhelmed  by  fo  many  decifions  againfl  them, 
*'  prefented  themfelves  for  trial  before  the  people, 
'*  and  imagined  that  they  were  difcharged,  and  had 
"  undergone  fufficient  punifhment,  becaufe  they  had 
"  been  reduced  to  the  rank,  of  private  citizens,  two 
*'•  months  fooner  than  ordinary ;  never  confidering, 
"  that  this  was  only  taking  out  of  their  hands  the 
"  power  of  doing    farther   mifchief,  not  i  ; 

"  puniihinenr;  their  collea)2;ues,  who  were  niuuii.  .. 
"  clear  of  all  fliare  of  the  blame,  being  deprived  c: 
"  authority  as  well  as  themfelves.  They  requefteci 
"  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  would  refume  the  fam? 
"  fentiments,  which  they  had  felt  when  the  difal 
**  trous  event  was  recent,  when  they  beheld  th< 
"  army  flying  in  confternation,  covered  with  wounds, 
"  and  filled  with  difmay ;  pouring  into  the  gates, 
'*  accufmg  not  fortune,  nor  any  of  the  gods,  but 
"  thefe  their  comrades.  They  were  confident. 
"  that  there  was  not  a  man  prefent  in  the  aflembh 
"  who  did  not,  on  that  day,  utter  execrations  ana 
'*  curfes  againfl:  the  perfons,  the  families,  and  for- 
"  tunes  of  Lucius  Virginius  and  Marcus  Sergius. 
*'  And  it  would  be  the  highefl:  inconfifliency  if  they 
*'  did  not  now,  when  it  was  not  only  lawful  but 
"  their  duty,  exert  their  own  power  againfl:  thofe, 
"  on  whom  each  of  them  had  imprecated  the  ven- 
*'  geance  of  the  gods.  The  gods  themfelves  never 
"  laid  their  hands  on  the  guilty,  it  was  enough 
if  they  armed  the  injured  with  power  to  take 


*'  revenge." 
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XII.  Inftigated  by  fuch  difcourfes,  the  com-  BOOK 
mons  condemned  the  accufed  in  a  fine  of  ten  thou-  V. 
fand  afes  in  weight  *  ;  while  Sergius  in  vain  alleged  *— ^-^■*-' 
that  the  mifcarriage  was  to  be  imputed  to  fortune,  3 'r  fng* 
and  the  common  chance  of  war ;  and  Virginius  made 
earneft  fupplications  that  they  would  not  render  him 
more  unfortunate  at  home,  than  he  had  been  in  the 
field.  The  current  of  popular  refentment,  having 
been  thus  turned  againft  them,  almoft  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  the  aflTumption  of  tribunes,  and  the 
fraudulent  infrgdion  of  the  Trebonian  law.  The  vic- 
torious tribunes,  in  order  that  the  commons  might 
reap  an  immediate  advantage  from  their  effort,  pub- 
lifhed  a  propofal  of  an  agrarian  law,  and  forbade  the 
tax  to  be  paid,  fince  pay  was  required  for  fuch  a 
number  of  troops,  while  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  in 
any  of  the  wars,  had  been  no  more  than  fufficed 
to  keep  their  hopes  in  fufpenfe.  At  Veii,  the 
camp  which  had  been  loft,  was  recovered,  and 
ftrengthened  with  forts  and  a  garrifon.  Here  Mar- 
cus iEmilius  and  Casfo  Fabius,  military  tribunes, 
commanded.  Marcus  Furius  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falifcians,  and  Cneius^  Cornelius  in  that  of  the 
Capenatiims,  meeting  with  none  of  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  drove  off  the  fpoil  and  ravaged  the 
country,  burning  all  the  houfes  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  towns  they  neither  affaulted  nor  be- 
fieged.  But  in  the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  after  the 
lands  had  been  wafted,  Anxur  was  affaulted,  though 
without  fuccefs.  Being  feated  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
nd  force  being  found  ineffectual,  it  was  determined 
lO  furround  it  with  a  rampart  and  trench.  This  pro- 
vince  of  the  Volfcians  had  fallen  to  Valerius  Potitus. 
While  the  bufinefs  of  the  campaign  was  in  this  ftate, 
a  f^dition  bu.rft  out  at  home,  with  more  formidable 
violence  than  appeared  in  the  operations  againll  the 
enemy.     And  as  the  tribunes  would  no!  fuffer  the 
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BOOK  tax  to  be  paid,  and  confequently  no  remittances  were 
V.  made  lo  the  generals  for  the  payment  of  the  troops, 
Ir^T?''**^  and  as  the  foldiers  clamoroufly  demanded  their  due, 
B.C.  iq8.  there  was  the  greateft  danger  that  the  contagion  of 
ftdilion  might  Ipread  ffjm  the  city,  and  the  camp  alfo 
be  involved  in  confulion.  Though  the  commons 
were  fo  nmcli  incenfed  again  ll  the  patricians,  and 
though  the  plebeian  tribunes  alferted,  that  the  time 
was  now  come  for  ellablifiiing  liberty,  and  transfer- 
ring the  fuprcme  dignity  from  fuch  as  Sergius  and 
Virginius,  to  men  of  plebeian  rank,  men  of  fortitude 
and  induflry,  yet  they  proceeded  no  farther  in  gra:: 
fication  of  their  paflion,  than  the  cle^lion  of  one  plc- 
Y-R-355-  beian,  Publius  Licinius  Calvus,  to  the  office  of  mi- 
^•C-397'  litary  tribune  with  confular  power,  for  the  purpofe 
of  eftablifhing  theii*  right  by  a  prefidcnt^  The 
others  eledled  were  patricians,  Publius  Maenius, 
Lucius  Titinius,  Publius  Mali  us,  Lucius  Furlus 
MeduUinus,  and  Lucius  Publius  Volfcus.  The 
commons  themfclvcs  were  furprifed  at  having  ca]f> 
ried  fuch-  an  important  point,  no  lefs  than  the  man 
himfelf  who  had  been  elected,  a  perfon  who  had 
no  pod  of  honour  before,  although  a  fenator  of  long 
{landing,  and  now  far  advanced  in  years.  Nor  does 
it  fufficiently  appear  why  he  was  chofen  in  preference 
to  others,  to  talte  the  full  fweets  of  this  new  dignity. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  he  was  appointed  to  fo  high 
a  ftation  by  the  influence  of  his  brother  Cneius  Cor- 
nehus,  who  had  been  military  tribune  the  preceding 
year,  and  had  given  triple  pay  to  the  cavalry. 
Others,  that  it  was  owing  to  a  fcafonable  difcourfe, 
made  by  himfelf,  recommending  harmony  between 
the  orders  of  the  ftate,  which  was  equally  accept- 
able to  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  plebeian 
tribunes,  filled  with  exultation  by  this  vidory  in  the 
eledion,  remitted  their  oppofition  with  refpec^  to  the 
tax,  which  was  the  principal  obflruclion  to  the  pub- 
lic bufmefs.  It  was  then  paid  in  without  murmuring, 
and  fent  to  the  army. 

Xm.  In- 
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Xin.  In  the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  Anxur  was  BOOK 
quiedy  retaken,  through  the  negled  of  the  guards  V. 
on  a  feflival  day.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  '  p"^"  -'' 
cold  winter  and  great  fall  of  fnow,  fo  that  the  roads  bCiq- 
were  impaffable,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber 
(hut  up.  There  was  no  change  in  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  confiderable  (lores  having  been  previoufly 
colle6ted.  As  Publius  Licinius  had  obtained  his 
office  without  any  riotous  proceeding,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  commons,  and  the  no  lefs  mortification  of  the 
the  patricians,  fo  the  fame  regularity  was  preferved 
through  the^  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiftration. 
Hence  the  people  became  enraptured  with  the 
thoughts  of  choofing  plebeians  at  the  next  eledlion  of 
military  tribunes.  Of  the  patrician  candidates,  Mar-  Y.R.3J6. 
cus  Veturius  alone  carried  his  election.  The  centuries  ^C  396. 
almofl  unanimoufly  appointed  the  following  plebeians 
military  tribunes  with  confular  power :  Marcus  Pom- 
ponius,  Caius  Duilius,  Volero  Publilius,  Cneius 
Genutius,  and  Lucius  Atilius.  The  fevere  winter, 
whether  from  the  ill  temperature  of  the  air,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fudden  tranfition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  or  from  fome  other  caule,  was  fucceeded 
by  a  fickly  fummer,  fatal  to  all  kinds  of  animals ; 
and  as  neither  the  beginning  nor  end  of  the  virulence 
of  the  diforder  could  be  difcovered,  the  Sibylline 
books  wei^e  confulted,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of 
the  fenate.  The  deeeffivirs  who  had  the  diredion 
of  religious  matters,  then  firft  introduced  the  lecU- 
fternium*  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  decking  out  three 
couches  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  which  thofe 
times  could  afford,  implored  thus  the  favour  of 
Apollo,  Latona,  and  Diana ;  and  of  Hercules,  Mer- 

•  From  le3ui,  a  bed,  or  rather  couch,  zxiAfiirnoy  to  fpread. 
Upon  couches  of  this  kind  the  Romans  reclined  «t  their  meal«, 
but  efpccially  at  entertainments.  Upon  this  occafion  ihefe 
couches  were  brought  out  into  the  flreets,  and  bein«f  decorated 
in  the  moft  magniticent   manner,  the  ilatues  oF  tne  gods  and 

foddefles  were  laid  thereupon,  and  fumptuous  banquets  placed 
efore  them.  Of  thcfe  repafts  all  comer*  were  allowed  to  partake. 
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BOOK  cury,  and  Neptune,  for  the  fpacc  ol  eight  days.   The 

V.        fame  folemn  rites  were  pcrfonned  by  pii  s, 

"TT^    "^  We  are  told,  that  the  doors  were  thn>.. ..  w^.....  in 

B  C.io6!  every  part  of  the  city  ;  that  every  ihin^  was  ex|)ofed 
in  public  to  be  ufed  in  common ;  that  p 
whether  known  or  unknown,  were  univerfah^  .......ww 

to  lodgings ;  and  even  that  people  at  variance,  re- 
fraining from  animofity  and  ill  language,  converfed 
together  with  complaijijnce  and  kindnefs.  During 
thole  days  too,  fuch  as  were  in  confmement  were  fet 
at  liberty  ;  and  that  afterwards,  people  were  deterred, 
by  a  religious  fcruple,  from  impriloning  thofe  perfons 
to  whom  the  gods  had  brought  fuch  deliverance. 
Meanwhile  dangers  muhiplitfd  at  Veii,  to  which 
point  the  operations  of  iliree  different  wars  were 
concentred  ;  for  the  Capenatians  and  Falifcians  com- 
ing up  unexpectedly  to  the  relief  of  the  town, 
the  troops  were  obliged,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for- 
merly, to  make  head  againlt  three  different  armies, 
on  different  fides,  through  the  whole  extent  of  their 
works.  What  contributed  to  their  fafety '  beyond 
every  thing  elfe,  was  the  recoUedion  of  the  fentence 
palled  on  Sergius  and  Virginius  t  fo  that  a  reinforc' 
ment  was  quickly  led  round  from  the  principal  camp, 
where  the  delay  had  been  made  in  the  former  cafe, 
and  thefe  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Capenatians,  while 
their  front  was  engaged  againft  the  rampart  of  the 
Romans.  The  fight  no  fooner  began  here,  than  it 
ftruck  terror  into  the  Falifcians  aifo,  and  afeafonable 
fally,  made  from  the  camp  while  they  were  thus  dif- 
ordered,  obliged  them  to  turn  their  backs.  The 
vidors  then,  purfuing  them  in  their  retreat,  made 
vaft  ilaughter  among  them ;  and,  in  a  fho^t  time 
after,  a  party,  which  had  been  employed  in  ravag- 
ing the  tei^ritory  of  Capena,  accidentally  meeting 
them  as  they  fled  in  confufion,  entirely  cut  off  thofe 
wjio  had  furvived  the  fight.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Veientians  alfo,  in  their  retreat  to  the  city,  were 
flain  before  the  gates ;    for,  dreading  left  the  Ro- 
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tion  of  a  private  portent,  enticed  the  prophet  to  a 
conference.  When  they  had  proceeded  free  from 
any  apprehenfions,  being  both  without  arms,  to  a  '  ^r  ~^ 
confiderable  diilance  from  their  parties,  the  young  c'c^gr' 
Roman,  having  the  fuperiority  in  flrength,  feized 
the  feeble  old  man  in  the  view  of  all,  and,  in 
fpite  of  the  buftle  made  by  the  Etrurians,  carried  him 
off  to  his  own  party.  Being  conduced  to  the  ge- 
neral, he  was  fent  by  him  to  Rome  to  the  fenate ; 
and,  on  their  inquiring  the  meaning  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  gi^^en  concerning  the  Alban  lake, 
he  anfwercd,  that  "  certainly  the  gods  had  been 
"  incenfed  againft  the  Veientian  nation,  on  that  day 
"  when  they  prompted  him  to  difclofe  the  decree  of 
"  the  fates,  which  doomed  his  native  country  to  de- 
"  (trudion.  What,  therefore,  he  had  then  delivered 
"  under  the  influence  of  divine  infpiration,  he  could 
"  not  now  recall,  fo  as  to  render  it  unfaid  ;  and 
"  perhaps  the  guilt  of  impiety  might  be  contracted 
"  in  as  high  a  degree,  by  concealing  what  it  was  the 
"  will  of  the  gods  fliould  be  publiflied,  as  by  pub- 
"  lifhing  what  ought  to  be  concealed.  Thus,  there- 
"  fore,  it  was  denounced  in  the  books  of  the  fates^ 
"  and  the  Etrurian  dodrine,  that  whenfoever  the 
"  Alban  water  fliould  rife  to  an  unufual  height,  if 
"  the  Romans  fhould  then  difcharge  it  in  a  proper 
"  manner,  victory  would  be  grarrted  them  over  the 
"  Veientians ;  but  until  that  fhould  be  done,  the 
"  gods  would  never  abandon  the  walls  of  Veii." 
He  then  gave  directions  with  refpecl  to  the  proper 
method  of  drauiing  it ;  but  the  fenate,  deeming  his 
authority  of  but  little  weight,  and  not  to  be  entirely 
relied  on  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  importance,  determined 
to  wait  for  the  deputies,  with  the  anfwer  of  the 
Pythian  oracle. 

XVI.  Before  the  commiilioners  returned  from  Y.Rj^S 
Delphi,  or  the  method  of  expiating  the  Alban  pro-  ^•^•394. 
digy  was  difcovered,  the  new  military  tribunes  with 
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BOOK  confular  power  came  into  office.  Theff  were  Lu- 
V-  cius  Julius  lulus,  and  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus  a 
y  „  T^Q  fourth  time,  Lucius  Sergius  Fidt-nas,  Aulus  Poftu- 
b!c.  394^  mius  Regillenfis,  Publius  ('ornelius  Maluginenfis, 
and  Aulus  Manlius.  This  year  there  ftarted  up  a 
new  enemy,  the  'r^rquinians  ;  who,  ffeJTijj"  the  Ro- 
mans embroiled  in  fo  many  wars  at  onc:e,  againft 
the  Volfcians  at  Anxut ,  where  the  garrifon  was  ImV 
fieged ;  at  Lavici  againft  the  i'Fqu;jns,  who  were 
beficging  the  colony  there ;  and  alio  againft  th«" 
Veientians  and  the  Falifcians,  and  the  Capenatiaii 
while  their  alfairs  within  the  walls  were  not  lefs  cm- 
barralVcd  by  difTenfions,  thouglit  this  a  favourable 
fcafon  to  attack  them  with  effeft.  They  fent  their 
light-armed  cohorts  to  make  depredations  on  the  Ro- 
man territories,  concluding  that  the  people  would^ 
either  fufter  that  affront  to  pafs  unrevenged,  rather 
than  burthen  thcmfelves  with  an  additional  war,  or 
if  they  refented  it,  would  fend  out  an  army  neither 
numerous  nor  ftrong.  The  Romans  felt  greater  in- 
dignation at  the  affront  than  concern  for  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  the  inroads  of  the  Tarquinians.  They, 
therefore,  undertook  the  bufinefs  without  either  much 
preparation  or  long  delay.  Aulus  Poliumius  and 
Lucius  Julius  having  colleded  a  body  of  troops,  not 
by  a  regular  levy,  for  in  that  they  were  prevented 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  but  moftly  volim- 
teers,  whom  by  perfuafions  they  had  prevailed  on  to 
follow  them,  directed  their  march  by  crofs  roads 
through  the  territory'  of  Ca;re,  and  came  upon  the 
Tarquinians  unawares,  as  they  were  returning  from 
their  depredations,  heavily  laden  with  booty :  they 
flew  great  numbers  of  their  men,  got  poffelTion  of 
all  their  baggage ;  and,  having  retakep  the  fpoils 
of  their  lands,  returned  to  Rome.  The  fpace  of 
two  days  was  allowed  to  the  owners  to  reclaim  their 
property  J  on  the  third,  what  remained  unclaimed, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  had  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  was  fold  by  auction,  and  the  produce  dif- 

tributed 
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iributed  among  the  foldiers.     The  iflue  of  the  other  BOOK 

wars,  particularly  that  of  Veil,  (till  remained  doubtful.       V. 

And  now  the  Romans,  defpairing  of  fucccfs  through  ^JT^^'TT' 

human  aid,   began  to  look  for  fuccour  towards  the  g  (j.^oj* 

fates  and  the  gods^  when  the  deputies  arrived  from 

Delphi,   bringing   with    them   the   decifion   of  the 

oracle,  whicli  correfponded  with  the  anfwer  of  the 

captive  prophet.     "  Roman,  beware  left  the  Alban 

"  water  be  confined  in  the  lake  ;  beware  left  thou 

"  fufter  it  to  flow  into  the  fea  in  a  ftream.     Thou 

"  flialt  form  for  it  a  paflage  over  the  fields ;  and, 

"  by  difperfing  it  in  a  multitude  of  channels,  con- 

*'  fume  it.     Then  prefs  thou  boldly  on   the  walls 

"  of  the  enemy  ;    aflured,  that  over  the  city  which 

"  thou    befiegeft    through     fo    many    years,    con- 

"  qucft  is    granted  by  thcfe    orders   of   the  fates, 

"  which  are  now  difclofed.      The  war  concluded, 

"  do    thou,  poft'efled  of  vidory,  bring  ample  ofter- 

"  ings  to  my  temples,  and  renewing  the  religious 

"  rites  of  thy   country,   the   obfervation  of  which 

"  has  been  negleded,   perform  them  in  the  ufual 

"  m;mner." 

XVll.  1  lie  captive  prophet,  upon  this,  began  to 
be  held  in  very  high  eiteem,  and  the  military 
tribunes,  Cornelius  and  Poftumius,  thenceforward 
onfulted  with  him  concerning  the  expiation  of  the 
Alban  prodigy,  and  the  proper  method  of  appeafing 
;  he  gods.  It  was  at  length  dilcovered  what  was  that 
negleft  of  ceremonies,  and  omiilion  of  cuftomary 
rites,  for  which  they  were  blamed  by  the  gods.  It 
was,  in  fad,  nothing  elfe  than  that  the  magiftiates^ 
their  election  being  defedive,  had  not,  with  due 
regularity,  direded  tlie  Latine  feftival*,  and  the  anni- 

verfary 

"*  The  Romans,  Latines,  and  fome  dates  of  the  Hernioians 
and  Volfcians,  met  Hnmially  on  the  Alban  mount  to  celebrate 
this  feitival,  in  commetnoration  of  the  treaty  made  with  thofe 
jtates  by  Tarqnin  the  Proud.  It  was  attended  by  the  dcpucies 
.  f  forty-feven  ftates,  who,  under  the  direAion  of  the  Roman 

H  H   4  conful. 
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BOOK  verfary    folemiuties    on   the    Alban    mount.     The 
^'     ^  only   mode  of  expiation  in  this  cafe  was,  that  the 
military  tribunes  mould  refign  the  government,  the 
aufpices  be    taken    anew,  and  an  interregnum  ap- 
pointed.    All  which  was  performed,  purfuant  to  si 
decree  of  the  fenute.     There  were  three  interreges 
in   fuccefllon  :    Lucius   Valerius,   Quintus   Servifius 
Fidenas,  and  Marcus  Furius  Camillus.     In  the  mean- 
time the  city  was  a  fcene  of  unceafmg  confufion 
and  difordcr,  the  plebeian  tribunes  refufmg  to  let  the 
elections  proceed,  unlcfs  a  previous  (lipulation  were 
agreed  to,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  military 
tribunes    lliould    be  chofen  out   of  the   commons. 
"J    During  thefe   tranfadions,   a   general   aflembly   of 
Etruria  was  held  at  the  ttmple  of  Voltumna,  and 
the  Capenatians  and  Falilcians  demanding  that  all 
the  dates  of  Etruria  fliould  unite  in  the  dcfign  of 
raifmg  the  fiege  of  Veii,  the  anfwer  returned  was, 
that    "  they    had    formerly  given  a  refufal   of   the 
"  fame    rcqueft    to    the    Veientians,   becaufe  thefe 
"  ou;:,ht   not    to   apply    for    fuccour,   where,   in  a 
'*  cafe  of  fuch  confequence,  they  had  not  applied 
"  for  advice.     That    at    prefent,    though    they    of 
**  thcmfelvcs  would  not  refufe  it,  yet  the  fituation 
"  of  their  affairs  compelled  them  fo  to  do ;  efpe- 
**  cially,  as  in  that  part  of  Etruria,  the  Gauls,  a  race 
"  of  men  with   whom  they  were  unacquainted,  had 
"  lately  become  their  neighbours,and  with  whom  they 
"  were  not  on  a  footing,  either  of  fecure  peace,  or  ot 
*'  determined  war.    Neverthelefs,  in  confideration  ol 
"  the  blood,  the  name,  and  the  prefent  dangers  of 
"  their  kinfmen,  they  would  go  fo  far,  as  that  ii 

conful,  or  other  chief  magillratp,  offered  joint  facrifict-s  to  Jupiter, 
whom  they  termed  Latialis.  In  particular,  they  offered  a  white 
bull,  of  which  the  deputies  of  cacii  ftate  received  apiece.  The 
pubhc  felljvals,  feriny  were  of  four  kinds  :  Jlaliv£  immoveable  ; 
eoncfptiv£,  or  indidey  moveable;  /mj>frfl//z'<f,  commanded  on  par- 
ticular occafions;  and  nundin£^  for  holding  markets ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  time  was  fixed  by  proclamation;  they  were  generally 
celebrated  by  the  confuls,  before  departure  for  their  provinces. 

"  any 
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"  any  of  their  young  men  chofe  to  go  to  that  war,  BOOK 
"  they  would  not  hinder  them."  '  The   arrival  of       V. 
thefe  was  announced  at  Rome,  as  of  a  formidable  y  ^^    T' 
number  of  enemies;  and,  through  the  apprehenfions  B.C.394J 
which  this  excited  for  the  pubhc  fafety,  the  violence 
of  their  inteltine  quarrels  of  courfe  began  to  fub- 
fide. 

XVIII.  Without  caufing  any  difpleafure  to  the 
patricians,  the  prerogative  tribe*,  at  the  eledion, 
chole  for  military  tribune  Publius  Licinius  Calvus, 
although  he  had  not  declared  himftlf  a  candidate ; 
this  honour  was  done  him,  becaufe  in  his  former 
adminiltrajion  he  had  approved  himfelf  a  man  of 
moderation  ;  but  he  \\as  now  in  extreme  old  age. 
It  was  obferved,  that  thofe  who  had  been  his  col- 
leagues, in  that  year,  were  re-eleded  in  order  y 
Lucius  Titinius,  Publius  Ma,*nius,  Publius  Mitlius, 
Cneius  Genutius,  and  Lucius  x\tilius.  Before  thefe 
were  proclaimed  to  the  tribes,  who  were  to  vole  in  the 
ordinary  courfe,  Publius  Licinius  Calvus,  with  per- 
miffion  of  the  interrex,  Ipoke  to  this  eftect :  "  I  con- 
"'  fider  it,  Romans,  as  an  omen  of  concord,  a  thing 
"  eflentially  requifite  to  the  Ihite  at  the  prefent 
"  jundure,  that,  from  the  remembrance  of  our  for- 
"  mer  adminillration,  ye  are  defirous  of  re-eleding 
"  the  fame  colleagues,  improved  by  experience. 
■  As  to  me,  ye  no  longer  fee  me  the  fame,  but  the 
"  (hadow  and  the  name  of  Publius  Licinius.  'Ihe 
*'  powers  of  my  body  are  decayed,  my  fenfes  of 
'*  fight  and  hearing  are  grown  dull,  my  memory 
"  lakers,  and  the  vigour  of  my  mind  is  blunted. 
"  Behold  here  a  youth,"  purfued  he,  holding  his 

*  The  preronrative  tribe  was  that  to  which  the  lot  fell  to  vote 
firit,  at  the  elcftion  of  niagillratcs.  Anciently,  the  centuries 
were  called  to  ^ve  tlieir  yotes  according  to  the  order  eflabli(hed 
among  them  by  Servius  TuUius,  firft,  the  equitcs,  then  the  cen- 
turies of  the  firft  clafs,  &c.  It  was  afterwards  (at  what  time  is 
not  known)  determined  by  XoXyforiitio,  in  what  order  tliey  fhould 
vote. 

2  fon^ 
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fon,  "  the  rcprcfentation  and  image  of  him  whom 
"  ye  formerly   made   a  military   tribur         '      fiift* 
"  plebeian  that  was  ever  fo  honoured.  imed 

li  C  ;m    "  under  my  own  difcipline,  I   prefent  and  dedicate- 
"  to  the  commonwealih  as  a  fubflitnte  in  my  (lead. 
"  And   1  befeech  you,    Romans,  that  the  honour 
"  which,  of  your  own  motion,  ye  offered  to  me, 
**  yc  will  vouchfafe  to    grant  to  I  '  d 

*'  to  my  prayers,  which  I  add  in  hi  is 

requefl  of  the  father  was  complied   with,  and   his 
Y.R.^sy.  fon  Publius  hicinius  w        '     '       '        '"  •    '    "ic 

^^'^yjS-  with  conlular  power,  t<  _^  e 

mentioned  before.  The  military  tribunes,  Tidnius 
and  Genucius,  marched  againft  the  F. ''' '  and 
Capenatians,  and  ading  with  more  <  .,  than 
condud,  fell  into  an  ambufti.  Genucius  atoned  for 
his  raflinefs  by  an  honourable  death,  f  "  uiong 
the  foremoft,  and  in  the  front  of  the  fl;i;  Ti- 

linius,  after  rallying  his  men,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  leading  them  to  a 
rifing  ground,  formed  them  again  in  order  of  battle ; 
but  did  not  venture  to  come  down  and  mc^t  the 
enemy.  The  difgrace  was  greater  than  the  lofs,  and 
had  like  to  have  proved  the  caufe  of  grievous  mis- 
fortunes, fo  great  was  the  alarm  which  it  excited  not 
only  at  Rome,  where  it  was  highly  exaggerated  by 
report,  but  alfo  in  the  camp  before  Veii.  Here  the 
foldiers  were,  with  difficulty,  reflrained  from  flight, 
on  a  rumour  having  jpjcd^  that  the  generals  and 
the  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces ;  and  that  the 
Capenatians  and  Falifcians,  fiufhed  with  vidory, 
and  all  the  youth  of  Etruria,  were  at  no  great  dil- 
tance  from  their  polls.  Accounts  flill  more  dread- 
ful  had  gained  credit  at  Rome :  that  the  camp  at 
Veii  was  already  attacked,  and  that  part  of  the 
enemy  were  already  on  their  march  to  the  city,  pre- 
pared for  an  affault.  The  men  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
walls,  and  the  matrons,  called  out  from  their  houfes 
by  the  public  diftraction,  offered  fupplications  for 

protedion 
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prote£tion  in  all  tbe  temples,  befeeching  the  gods  to  BOOK 
repel  deftrudion  from  ihe  Roman  walls,  from  the       V. 
houfes  of  the  city,  and  the  temples,  and  to  turn  back  VTJ?      ' 
fuch  terrors  on  Veii,   if  the   facred  rites  had  been  b!c.^q^'. 
renew  ed,  and  (He  prodigies  expiated  in  due  manner. 

XIX.  The  games  and  the  Latine  feftival  had  now 
been  performed  a-new,  the  water  from  the  Alban 
lake  *  difcharged  on  the  fields,  and   the  fates  de-* 
maiided   the  ruin  of  Veii.     Accordingly  a  general, 
feleded  both  fi^r  the  deftru6lion  of  that  city,  and 
the  prefervation  of  his  native  country,  Marcus  Furius 
Camillus,  was  nominated  dictator,  and  he  appointed 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio    his   mailer  of  the  horfe. 
The  change  of  the  commander  at  once  produced  a 
change  in  every  particular :  even  the  fortune  of  the 
city  feemed  to  have  aflumed  a-4i£W  fcice^  fo  thai 
men  felt  themfelves   infpired   with    different    hopes 
and  different  fpirits.     He  lirfl  of  all  put  in  force  the 
rules  of  military  difciplinc  againft  fuch  as  had  fleds. 
from  Veii,  on  the   alarm   excited    there,    and  took 
effetl:ual  care  that   the   enemy    Ihould   not    be    the 
principal  objed  of  the  foldier's  fears.    Then  hating, 
by  proclamation,  appointed  a  certain  day  for  holding 
a  levy  of  troops,  he  made,    in   the  mean  time,  a 
ludty    excurfion    in    perfon    to  Veii,    in   order   to 
Itrengthen  the  courage  of  the  foldieis.    From  thence 
he  returned  to  Rome  to  cnlift  the  new  army,   and 
not  a  man  declined  the  fervice.     Young  men  came 
even  from  foreign  Itates,    Latines  and  Hernicians, 
offering  their  fervice  in  the  war  :  to  whom  the  dicta- 
tor returned  thanks  in  the  fenate.    And  now,  having 
completed   all   neceffary   preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign, he  vowed,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  ot  the 
fenate,    that    he   would,    on  the   capture  of  Veii, 

*  The  remains  of  the  fewer,  a  (lupendous  work,  by  which 
the  water  was  difcharged,  Uill  fubfift,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  Hands  Cartel  Gandolpho,  the  elegant  country-retire- 
ment of  the  Pope. 

celebrate 
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BOOK  celebrate  the  great  games :  and  would  rep^itr  and 
V.        dedicate  the  temple  of  Mother  Matut.i,  whidi  had 

*      '         been  formerly  confecrated  by  King  Servius'l'ullius. 

B  C  io^    Marching  out  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  arm; 
while  people's  anxiety  was  ftronger  than  th  '    "         , 

he  came  to  the  firft  engagement  with  the  1 ..-iis 

and  Capcnatians,  in  the  diftrict  of  Nepote,  on  which 
occafion  every  particular  was  conducled  with  con» 
i"ummaie  prudence  and  (kill ;  fucccfs  of  courfe  enfued. 
He  not  only  routed  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  took 
poflefTion  of  their  camp,  and  feized  a  vafl  quantity 
of  fpoil,  the  greatelt  part  of  which  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  quaeflor,  and  no  great  fhare  diflributed 
to  the  foldicrs.  From  thence  the  troops  were  led  to 
Veii,  where  additional  forts  were  erected  at  fmaller 
dillances  from  each  other,  and  by  an  edid,  forbii! 
ding  any  to  fight  without  orders,  the  foldiers  were 
taken  oif  from  Ikirmifhing,  which  had  hitherto  been 
frequently  pradifcd  between  the  walls  and  the  ram- 
part of  the  camp,  and  their  labour  applied  to  the 
works.  Of  thefe,  the  greateft  by  far  and  mod 
laborious  was  a  mine,  which  they  undertook  to  carry 
into  the  citadel  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  then 
Ihould  be  no  interruption  in  this,  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  fame  let  of  perfons  (hould  not,  by 
unnitermitted  labour  under  ground,  be  fpent  witl 
fatigue,  he  formed  the  whole  number  of  pioneer;> 
into  fix  divifions,  and  fix  hours  were  allotted  for 
each  divifion  to  work  in  rotation ;  nor  did  they  ftop, 
cither  by  night  or  day,  until  they  formed  a  paflage 
into  the  citadel. 

XX.  When  the  dictator  now  faw  conquefl  within 
his  reach,  and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting 
pofleflion  of  a  city  of  the  greateft  opulence,  the  fpoil 
of  which  would  exceed  in  quantity  whatever  had 
been  obtained  in  all  former  wars  taken  together, 
fearing  left  he  might  incur  either  the  refentment  of 
the  foldiers,  as  being  too  fparing  in  his  diftribution 

of 
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of  it,  or  the  difpleafure  of  the  fenators  as  being  pro- 

fufely  lavifh,  he  difpatched  a  letter  to  the  fenate,         

that  "  tlirough  the  favour  of  the  immortal  gods,  his  y  r\co1 
'•  own  condudl,  and  the  perfevering  courage  of  the  B.C.  393. 
**  troc^s,  Veil  would  immediately  be  in  the  power 
"  of  the  Roman  people,  and  requeued  their  direc- 
"  tions  with  regard  to  the  fpoil."  Two  opinions 
divided  the  fenate ;  one  was  that  of  the  elder  Publius 
Licinius,  who  being  firft:  called  upon  by  his  fon, 
as  we  are  told,  propofed  a  refolution,  that  public 
notice  fhould  be  given  to  the  people  by  proclama- 
tion, that  whofoever  chofe  to  (hare  in  the  fpoil 
fhould  retire  to  the  camp  before  Veii.  The  other 
that  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  cenfured  fuch  profu- 
fion  as  unprecedented,  extravagant,  and  pajjial^  and 
which  would  alio  be  produdive  of  ill  confequences, 
if  people  Ihould  once  conceive  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  criminal  to  depofit  in  the  treafury,  when 
exhauftcd  by  wars,  the  money  taken  from  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  recommended  it  to  them  to 
make  that  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  foldier's 
wages,  to  the  end  that  the  commons  might  be  eafed 
of  part  of  the  tax.  For  "  every  man*s  family,**  he  . 
faid,  "  would  feel  its  fhare  of  fuch  a  bounty  in  equal 
"  proportion,  and  the  hands  of  the  idle  city  rabble, 
*'  ever  greedy  of  rapine,  would  not  then  fnatch  away 
"  the  prizes  due  to  men  who  had  fliewed  their 
"  bravery  in  war :  it  being  generally  the  cafe,  that 
*'  the  man  who  is  moft  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to 
*'  undertake  the  largeil  ihare  of  toil  and  danger,  is 
"  the  leall  active  in  plundering.'*  Licinius,  on  the 
other  hand,  argued,  that  in  that  cafe,  the  money 
would  be  an  eternal  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  ill-humour, 
would  afford  grounds  for  invidious  reprefentaiions  to 
the  commons,  and,  in  confequence,  for  fediiions,  and 
the  enabling  of  new  laws,  "  It  was  therefore  more 
**'  to  be  defired,"  he  faid,  "  that  the  affection  of  the 
"  commons  might  be  conciliated  by  a  bounty  of 
*'  that  kind ;  that  this  refource  Ihould  be  afforded 
"  them,  after  they  had  been  exhauffed  and  entirely 
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drained,  by  the  payment  of  the  tax  for  fo  many 
years;  and  that  ihcy  fli  ■  '  '  '     '         ^irifing 

Y  n  from  a  war,  in  which  i;    ^  ^     ^    J,  one 

^cjjj!  "  might  fay,  the  belter  part  of  their  live^      Thai 
"  what  a  man  took  with   his  own  L      '   '^ 
"  enemy,  and  brougiii  home  with  him, 
"  him  more  fatisfatSiion  and  delight,  than  a  lhar€ 
**  many  times  lar_:;er  conferred  nn  him  I)' 
"  That  tlie  didator  himfelf  was  aware  of  i 
*'  and  the  difagreeable  refledions  to  which  this  bufi- 
*'  nefs  might  fubject  him,  and  had  for  i" 
"  transferred  the  detcrminati<ni  of  it  from 
"  the  fenate :  and  that  the  fenate  ought,  on  theii 
"  part,  fmce  the  bi'fi"t-'fs  had  been   thus   thro 
"  upon  them,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  commons,  ;* 
"  let  every  man  enjoy  what  the  chance  of  war  (hoult 
"  give  him."     This  plan  was  deemed  the  fafer,  as  i 
promifcd  to  procure  popularity  to  the  fenate.     Ac 
cordingly  proclamation"  was  made,  that  all  fuch  x 
chofe  might  go  to  the  camp  of  the  dictator,  to  (ban 
in  the  plundei:  of  Veii,,     The   v.ifl    inultitadc    uIk 
went  entirely  filled  the  camp. 

XXI.  Then  the  dictator,  after  taking  the  au 
fpices,  came  forth,  and  having  previoufly  orderet 
the  foldiers  to  take  ar;  ':e  thus:  "  O  Pyth* 

"  Apollo,  under  thy  ^ __•,  and  infpired  by  i.. 

"  divinity,  I  am  now  proceeding  to  deftroy  the  cir 
"  of  Veii,  and  I  devote  to  thee  the  tenth  part  of  th 
"  fpoil  thereof.  Thee  aUo,  imperial  Juno,  who  no^ 
"  dwellefl:  in  Veii,  I  befeech,  that  when  we  {hall  hav 
'•  obtained  the  victory,  thou  wilt  accompany  us  int' 
"  our  city,  foon  to  be  thine  own,  where  a  tempi 
"  (hall  receive  thee,  worthy  of  thy  majefl:y%'*  Afte 
thefe  prayers,  having  more  than  a  fufficieut  num 

Jber  of  men,  he  aflaulti^d  the  city  on  every  quartei 
in    order    to    prevent   their   perceiving   the  dange 
which  threatened  from  the  mme.     The  Veientiw 
ignorant  that  they  had  been  already  doomed  to  r... 
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by  their  own  prophets,  and  likewife  by  foreign  ora-  BOOK 
cles ;  that  the  gods  had  been  already  invited  to  a       V. 
(hare  in  their  fpoil ;  that  fome  of  them,  Hftening  to  L  o' "" 
the  vows  by  which  they  had  been  folicited  to  forfake  b!c.  393! 
their  city,  began  to  look  towards  the  temples  of  the 
enemy,  and  new  habitations,  and  that  this  was  the 
lafl:  day  of  their  exiilence ;  fearing  nothing  lefs,  than 
their  walls  being  already  undermineil,  and  the  citadel 
filled  with  enemies,  ran  brilkly  in  arms  to  the  ram- 
parts, wondering  what  could  be  the  reafon,  that  when 
for  fo  many  days  not  one  Roman  had  ftirred  from 
his  port,  they  fhould  now  run  up  to  the  walls  with- 
out apprehenfion,  as  if  (truck  with  a  fudden  fit  of 
madnefs.     A  fibulous  account  has  been  given  of  an 
incident  happening  at  thjsjundure ;  it  is,  that  while 
the  King  of  the  Veientians  was  otiering  facrifice,  the 
words  of  the  arufpex  ^er^  heard  in  the  mine,  -<k«  l^ft-  - 
nouliging,  that  whoever  &a\ild  CHt  up  the  entrails  of 
that  vidfim  {h(3iiid  obtain  the  victory  ,  and  that  this 
incited  the  Roman  foldiers  to  burll  open  the  iiiine, 
feize  the  entrails,  and  carry  them  to  the  dictator. 
But  HI  matters  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  I  think  it 
enough,  if  relations  which  carry  a  refemblance  of 
truth,    be  received  as  true ;    ftories  of   this  kind, 
better  calculated  for  the  extravagant  exhibitions  of 
the  llage,  which  delights  in  the  marvellous,  than  for 
gaining  belief,  it  is  need  lefs  either  to  affirm  or  refute, 
'rhe  mine  at  this  time,  Tull  of  chofen  men,  fuddenly 
difcharged  its  armed  bands  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
which  llood  in  the  citadel  of  Veii,  fome  of  whom  at- 
tacked the  rear  of  the  enemy  on  the  walls,  fome  tore 
down  the  bars  of  the  gates,  tome  fet  tire  to  the  houfes, 
:/rom  the  roofs  of  which  (tones  and  tiles  were  thrown 
.by  females  and  flaves.     Every  place  v/as  tilled  with 
conlufed  clamour,  compofed  of  the  terrifying  fhouts 
eS   the  aflailanis,   and  the  cries  of   the   attrighted 
joined  to  the  lamentations  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren.    Thofe  who  defended  the  works  were  in  an 
inltam  beateii^V  ^**<-l  t^*^  gates  forced,  open,  where 
*'-^m^  enteriiTg  in  bodies,  others  fcaling  the  deferted 
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BOOK  walls,  the  town  was  filled  with  thp  enemy,  and 

V.       fight  commenced  in  every   quarter.      After   gres 

Y  ^'7^  flaughtcr    the   ardour   of   the  combatants  began  t 

B.C. 393.  abate,  and   the  dictator,   proclaimuig  orders  by  th 

heralds,  that  no  injury  fhould  be  done  to  the  ur 

armed,  put  an  end  to  the  effufion  of  blood.     Th 

townfmen  then  began  to  lay  down  their  arms  ani 

furrender,  and  the  foldiers,  with  permiiTion  of  th 

dictator,  difperfed  in  fearch  of  booty.     When  th 

fpoil  was  collcdcd  before  his  eyes,  far  cxceedin; 

both  in  quantity  and  in  the  value  of  the  etfeds  al 

his  calculations  and  hopes,  the  dictator  is  faid  to  hav 

raifed  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  pruyed,  **  tha 

"  if  any  gods  or  men  looked  on  his  fuccefs  and  tha 

*'  of  the  Roman  people  as  excefhve,  fuch  jealouf 

"  might  be  appeafed  by  fome  calamity  peculiar  t< 

0  *'  himfelf  alone,  rather  than  by  the  fligliteft  detri 

y'*  ment  to  the  Roman  people."  It  is  recorded,  tha 
as  he  turned  himfelf  about,  durhig  this  addrefs  t< 
the  gods,  he  Humbled  and  fell ;  and  this  was  con 
fidered  afterwards,  by  luch  as  judged  of  the  matte 
by  the  events  which  followed,  to  be  an  omen  por 
tending  C'lamillus's  own  condemnation,  and  the  dil 
after  ol  the  city  of  Rome  being  taken,  which  hap 
pened  a  few  years  after.  The  fubduing  of  th( 
enemy,  and  the  plundering  of  this  very  opulent  city 
employed  that  whole  day. 

XXII.  Next  day  the  dictator  fold  the  inhabitant 
of  free  condition  by  auction  :  the  money  arifing  frorr 
this  fale  was  all  that  was  applied  to  the  ufe  of  tht 
public,  and  even  that  was  refented  by  the  commons 
As  to  what  fpoil  they  brought  home,  they  did  noi 
think  themfelves  under  any  obligation,  in  applying  it, 
either  to  the  general  who,  with  defign  to  procur* 
their  countenance  to  his  own  parfimony,  had  re- 
ferred to  the  fenate  a  bufmefs  which  properly  belonged 
to  his  own  jurifdidtion,  or  to  the  fenate,  but  to  the 
Licinian  family,  of  which  the  fon  had  laid  the  affair 
before  the  fenate,  and  the  father  firft  propofed  the 
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popular  refolution.  When  the  wealth,  belonging  to  BOOK 
the  inhabitants,  had  been  carried  away  from  Veii,  V. 
they  then  began  to  remove  the  treafures  of  the  ^T^^"^^ 
gods,  and  the  gods  themfelves,  but  with  the  de-  b.c.  loj. 
meanour  of  worfhippers  rather  than  of  ravifhers : 
for  certain  young  men  felefted  out  of  the  army, 
to  whom  was  affigned  the  charge  of  conveying 
imperial  Juno  to  Rome,  after  thoroughly  wafhing 
their  bodies,  and  clothing  themfelves  in  white  gar- 
ments, entered  her  temple  with  tokens  of  adoration, 
and  approaching,  laid  hands  upon  her  with  religious 
awe,  becaufe,  according  to  the  Etrurian  rules,  no 
perfon  but  a  priell  of  a  particular  family,  had  been 
ufually  allowed  to  touch  that  (latue.  Afterwards 
one  of  them,  either  prompted  by  divine  infpiration, 
or  in  a  fit  of  youthful  jocularity,  faying,  "  Juno,  art 
"  thou  willing  to  go  to  Rome,"  the  reft  cried  out 
at  once,  that  the  goddeis  had  afl'ented.  To  this 
fable  an  addition  was  made^  that  flie  was  heard  to 
utter  the  words,  "  I  am  willing.**  However  we  are 
informed,  that  ihe  was  raifed  from  the  place  whereon 
fhe  ftood  by  machines,  with  flight  efforts,  and  was 
found  light  and  eafy  to  be  removed,  as  if  (he 
accompanied  them  with  her  own  confent ;  that 
(he  was  brought  fafe  to  the  Aventine,  her  eternal 
feat,  to  which  the  vows  of  the  Roman  dictator  had 
invited  her,  where  the  fame  Camillus  who  had  vowed 
it  afterwards  dedicated  her  temple.  Thus  fell  Veii, 
the  moft  powerful  city  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  even 
in  its  final  overthrow  demonltrating  its  greatnefs ; 
for,  after  having  withftood  a  fiege  during  ten  fum- 
mers  and  winters,  without  intermillion,  after  inflicting 
on  its  enemy  loifes  confiderably  greater  than  itfelf 
had  felt ;  even  now,  even  when  fate  at  laft  urged 
its  doom,  yet  ftill  it  was  vanquilhed  not  by  force,  ' 
but  by  the  art  of  engineers. 

XXIII.  When  the   news   arrived   at  Rome  that 

Veii  was  taken,  notwithftanding  that  the  prodigies 

VOL.  I.  II  had 
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had  been  t  1,  that  the  anfwers  of  the  prophets 

and  the  relj  »r  the  Pythian  oracle  "were  known 

y'T'^  '  to  all,  and  that  they  had  ufed  the  mod  effectual  means 
B'C.^rt.  which  human  wifdom  could  fuggeft,  for  infuring 
fucccfs,  in  giving  the  command  to  Marcus  Kurius, 
the  greateft  general  of  the  age ;  yet,  as  they  had  for 
fo  many  years  experienced  fuch  a  variety  of  fortu;. 
in  that  war,  and  had  fuftained  fo  many  lodts,  th( 
joy  was  as  unbounded  as  if  they  had  entertained  no 
hopes  of  that  event.  And  before  the  fenate  palTed 
any  decree  to  the  purpofe,  every  temple  was  hlled 
with  the  Roman  matrons  returning  thanks  to  the 
gods.  The  fenate  ordered  fupplications  for  tl 
fpace  of  four  days,  a  longer  term  than  had  ever  be- 
appointed  in  the  cafe  of  any  former  war.  The 
diftator  alfo  on  his  arrival  was  more  numeroufly 
attended  than  any  general  had  ever  been  before ; 
all  ranks  pouring  out  to  meet  him,  while  the  honours, 
conferred  on  him  in  his  triumph,  far  furpafled  the 
compliments  ufually'paid  on  fuch  occafions.  He 
himfelf  was  the  moft  confpicuous  objed  of  all, 
riding  through  the  city  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  whi- 
horfes,  which  was  deemed  unbecoming,  not  to  1  ^ 
a  member  of  a  commonwealth,  but  a  human 
being  ;  people  deeming  it  an  affront  to  religion,  that 
the  dictator  Ihould  emulate  the  equipage  of  Jupiter 
and  Apollo ;  and  on  account  chiefly  of  that  fmgle 
circumftance,  his  triumph  was  more  fplendid  than 
pleafing.  He  then  contraded  for  the  building  of  a 
temple  to  imperial  Juno  on  the  Aventine,  and  dedi- 
cated that  of  mother  Matuta :  after  performing  thefe 
fervices  to  thq  gods,  and  to  mankind,  he  laid  down  his 
office  of  didator.  The  oflFering  to  be  made  to  Apollo 
came  then  under  confideration,  and  Camillus  declar- 
ing that  he  had  vowed  the  tenth  part  of  the  fpoil  to  that 
ufe,and  the  pontiffs  having  given  their  opinion  that  the 
people  ought  to  difcharge  that  vow,  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  ftrike  out  a  proper  mode  of  obliging  them 
to  refund  the  fpoil,  in  order  that  the  due  proportion 

lo  might 
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might  be  fet  apart  for  that  religious  purpofe.     At  BOOK 
lenjrth,  recourfe  was  had  to  a  method  which  feemed       V. 

leafl:  troublefome,   that  every  man  who  wifhed  to  y'T' ' 

acquit  hiinfelf  and  his  family  of  the  obligation  of  the  BC.io? 
vow,  mriking  his  own  eftimate  of  his  (hare  of  the 
fpoil,  fhould  pay  into  the  treafury  the  tenth  part  of 
the  value,  in  order  that  a  golden  offering  might  be 
made,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  temple,  the 
divinity  of  the  god,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people :  this  contribution  alfo  helped  to  alienate  the 
aftedion  of  the  commons  from  Camillus.     During 
thefe  tranfadions,  anibaffadors  had  come  from  the 
Volfcians  and  iEquans  to  fue  for  peace,  and  peace 
was  granted  them  rather  out  of  a  defire  that  the 
ftate,  wearied  with  fo  tedious  a  war,  might  enjoy  i 
fome  repofe,  than  in  confideration  of  the  defert  of  I 
the  perfons  petitioning. 

XXIV.  The  year  which  followed  the  taking  of  Y.R.360. 
Veii  had  fix  military  tribunes,  with  confular  power,  ^  C.  391. 
the  two  Publii  Cornelii,  Coffus,  and  Scipio,  Marcus 
Valerius  Maximus  a  fecond  time,  Caefo  Fabius  Am- 
buftus  a  third  time,  Lucius  Furiiis  Medullinus  a 
fifth  time,  and  Quintus  Servilius  a  third  lime.  The 
war  with  the  Falifcians  fell  by  lot  to  the  Cornelii  j 
that  with  the  Capenatians  to  Valerius  and  Servilius. 
Thefe  latter  made  no  attempt  on  the  towns,  either 
by  affault  or  fiege,  but  fpread  devaluation  over  the 
lands,  and  carried  off  as  fpoil  every  thing  found  in 
the  country ;  not  a  fruit-tree,  nor  any  ufeful  vege- 
table, was  left  in  the  whole  territory.  Thefe  lofles 
reduced  the  people  of  Capena  to  fubmiflion,  and  on 
their  fuing  for  peace,  it  was  granted.  The  war  with 
the  Falifcians  ftill  continued.  ||j  Meanwhile  feditions 
multiplied  at  Rome,  and  in  order  to  afTuage  their 
violence  it  was  refolved,  that  a  colony  fhould  be  fent 
to  the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  for  which  three 
thoufand  Roman  citizens  fhould  be  enrolled,  and  the 
triumvirs,  appointed  to  conduct  it,  difbibuted  three 

III  acres 
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BOOK  acres  and  fevcn-twclfths  to  each  man.   This  uoiiauutt 
V.       was  looked  on  with  fcorn,  becaufe  they  confidered 
h^  *r^  the  ofl'er  as  intended  to  pacify  them,  on  the  difap- 
B.C.  392!  pointnient  of  higher  expeftations :  for  "  why,"  faid 
they,  "  (hould  the  commons  be  fentinto  exile  among 
"  the  Volfcians,  when  the  beautiful  city  of  Veil  lay 
"  within  view,    and  the  territory  belonging   to  it 
"  being  more  fertile  and   more  extenfive  than  the 
"  territory  of  Rome  ?"  This  city,  too,  they  extolled 
as  preferable  even  to  that  of  Rome,  both  in  point* of 
fituation,  and   the   magnificence  of  its  edifices  and 
inclofures,  both  public  and  private.    Nay,  they  went 
fo  far  as  to  ptopofe  the  fcheme  which,   after  the 
taking  of  kome  by  the  Gauls,  was  more  generally 
adopted,  of  removing  to  Veii.     But  their  plan  now 
was»  that  half  of  the  commons,  and  half  of  the  fenate, 
fhould  fix  their  habitations  at  Veii ;  and   thus  two 
cities,  compofing  one  commonwealth,  might  be  inha- 
bited by  the  Roman  people.     The  nobles  oppofed 
thefe  meafures  with  fuch  warmth,  as  to  declare,  that 
they  would  fooner  die  in  the  fight  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, than  that  any  of  thofe  matters  fhould  be  put  to 
the  vote :  for,   "  when  one  city  at  prefent  fupplied 
"  fuch  abundance  of  difTenfions,  what  would  be  the 
**  cafe  with  two  ?  Was  it  pofTible  that  any  one  could 
**  prefer  a  vanquifhed,  to  a  victorious  city,  and  fuffer 
"  Veii,  after  being  captured,  to  enjoy  a  greater  de- 
"  gree  of  profperity  than  ever  it  had  known  in  its 
*'  moft  flourifhing  days  ?    In  fhort,   they  might  be 
**  forfaken  in  their  native  country  by  their  lellow- 
"  citizens,  but  no  force  ought  ever  to  compel  them 
"  to  forfake  that  country  and  thofe  citizens,  and  to 
'*  follow  Titus  Sicinius,    (for  he  was  the  plebeian 
"  tribune  \a  ho  had  brought  forward  the  propofition,) 
**  as  a  founder  to  Veii,  abandoning  the  divine  Ro- 
*'  mulus,  the  fon  of  a  god,  the  parent  and  foimder 
"  of  the  city  of  Rome. ^»>^ Thefe  difputes  proceeded 
to  a  fhameful  height :  for  the  patricians  had  drawn 
over  one  half  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  to  their  fen- 

timents ; 


^v>. 
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titnents ;  fo  that  no  other  circumftance  obliged  the  iB  O  O  K 
com 'lions  to  refrain  from  outrage,  but  that  after  a        V. 
clamour  had  been  fet  up  as  the  prelude  to  a  riot,  the  ^^'  5^ 
principal  members  of  the  fenate,  throwing  themfelves  b.^.j^j. 
foremofl:  in  the  way  of  the  crowd,  defired  that  they 
might  be  the  perfons  attacked,    ft  ruck,  or  put  to 
death.      On  this  the  populace  not  only  abftained 
from  offering  violence  to  their  age,  their  dignity, 
and  honourable  charaders,  but  in  refped  for  their 
opinions  reftrained  their  rage  even  from  any   fuch 
attempts  on  others. 

]&V.  Camillus  on  every  occafion,  and  in  every 
place,  publicly  allerted,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
"  furprizing  in  all  thcfe  commotions  ;  that  the  ftate 
"  was  actually  gone  mad  ;  for  though  it  was  engaged 
"  by  a  vow,  yet  it  beftowed  more  concern  on  every 
"  other  kind  of  bufinefs,  than  on  acquitting  itfelt  of 
"  the  obligation.  He  would  fay  nothing  of  the  con- 
"  tribution  of  an  alms  in  reality,  rather  than  of  a 
"  tenth.  However,  as  each  man  had  bound  himfelf 
"  in  his  private  capacity,  the  public  was  fet  free. 
"  But  his  confcience  would  not  fuifer  him  to  be  lilent 
"  on  another  head,  —  that  the  tenth  of  that  part 
"  only  of  the  fpoil  was  fet  apart,  which  confilted  of 
"  moveable  effefts,  and  no  mention  \\as  made  of 
"  the  city,  or  of  the  lands,  which  as  well  as  the 
"  reft  were  comprehended  in  the  vow.**  The  fenate, 
fmding  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  determination  on  this 
point,  referred  it  to  the  pontiffs  in  conjunction  with 
Camillus;  and  that  body  gave  their  opinion,  that 
whatfoever  had  been  the  property  of  the  Veientians 
before  the  uttering  of  the  vow,  and  after  the  vow 
was  made,  came  into  the  power  of  the  Roman  people ; 
of  that  the  tenth  part  was  facred  to  Apollo.  Thus 
the  city  and  the  land  were  brought  into  the  eftimate. 
The  money  was  ilTued  from  the  treafury,  and  the  con- 
fular  military  tribunes  were  commiflioned  to  lay  it 
out  in  the  purchafe  of  gold.     A  lufficient  quantity 

113  of 
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BOOK  of  this  metal  could  not  be  procured ;  on  which  tlie 
^'       matron;, after  holding  loinc  !'  '     "  '  4 

Y.{;  i6o  ^^^'  lubjed,  with  unanimous  >_ ,     ^  __         .^^- 

B.c. 393.  ply  the  military  tribunes  with  gold,  and  aftually  car- 
ried all  their  ornaments  into  the  treafury.  Nothing 
ever  happened  which  gave  greater  pleafure  to  the 
fenate,  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  return  for  this  genero- 
fity,  thele  women  were  honoured  with  the  privilege 
of  ufmg  covered  chariots,  when  going  to  public 
worlhip  or  giines,  and  open  chaifes  on  any  day  whe- 
ther feftival  or  common.  The  gold  being  received 
from  each  by  weight,  and  a  valuation  being  made,  in 
order  that  the  price  might  be  repaid,  it  was  refolved 
that  a  golden  bowl  fhould  be  mad  '  f,  to  be 
carried  to  Delphi  as  an  offering  to  Af  .  .  ^  .0  fooner 
were  men's  minds  difengaj^ed  From  religious  concerns, 
than  the  plebeian  tribunes  renewed  their  feditious 
pra6liccs,  ftiuuihiing  the  refentnient  of  the  populace 
againd  all  the  nobility,  but  efpccially  againfl  Camillus; 
alleging  that,  "  by  his  confifccTtions  and  conff        "      , 

"  he  had  reduced  the  fpoils  of  Veii  to  nc ^  ," 

daringly  abufmg  the  nobles,  in  their  abfence;  yet, 
on  their  apoearing,  as  they  fometimes  threw  them- 
felves  in  the  way  of  their  fury,  (he'^ing  them  fome 
refped.  When  they  perceived  that  the  bufinefe 
would  be  protracted  beyond  the  prefent  year,  they 
re-elecled  for  the  year  following  fuch  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  as  had  promoted  the  palling  of  the  law, 
and  the  patricians  exerted  themfelves  to  effect  the 
fame  with  regard  to  fuch  of  them  as  had  protefled 
againfl  it.  By  tbefe  means  the  fame  perfons  moflly 
were  re-elected  plebeian  tribunes. 

y.R.361.  XXVI.  At  the  eleftion  of  military  tribimes,  the 
■'^C.391.  patricians,  by  flraining  their  intereft  to  the  utmofl, 
prevailed  to  have  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  chofen. 
They  pretended,  that  on  account  of  the  wars  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  they  wifhed  to  have  him 
as  a  commander :  but,  in  fact,  they  wanted  him  as 

an 
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an  antagonirt  to  the  tribunes,  to  check  their  corrupt 
profufion.  Together  with  Camillus  were  eleded 
military  tribunes  with  confular  power,  Lucius  Furius 
Medullinus  a  fixth  time,  Caius  CEmilius,  Lucius 
Valerius  Poplicola,  Spurius  Poftumius  and  Publius 
Cornelius  a  fecond  time.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  plebeian  tribunes  declined  proceeding  on 
the  bufmefs,  until  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  (hould 
fet  out  againft  the  Fahfcians ;  for  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed  to  the  command  in  that  war.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  delay,  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit  was 
cooled,  and  Camillus,  whom  they  had  chiefly  dreaded 
as  an  opponent,  found  an  increafe  of  glorv  in  the 
country  of  the  Falifcians  :  for  the  enemy  at  firll  con- 
fining themfelves  within  their  walls,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  fafeft  plan,  he,  by  ravaging  the  country 
and  burning  the  houfes,  compelled  them  to  come 
forth  from  the  city.  But  (fill  ihett  fears  prevented 
them  from  advancing  to  any  confiderable  leiigth. 
At  the  difl:ance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  they 
pitched  their  camp,  for  the  fecurity  of  which  thty 
confided  entirely  in  the  difficulty  of  the  approaches, 
all  the  roads  on  every  fide  being  rough  and  craggy, 
in  fome  parts  narrow,  in  others  fteep :  but  Camillus, 
following  the  dire^ions  of  a  prifoner  taken  in  the 
country,  who  aded  as  his  guide,  decamped  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  night,  and,  at  break  of  day,  fhewed 
himfelf  on  ground  much  higher  than  theirs.  The 
Romans  were  formed  into  three  divifions,  each  of 
which,  in  turn,  worked  on  the  fortifications  of  the 
camp,  while  the  reft  of  the  troops  ftood  in  readiuefs 
for  battle.  The  enemy  then  making  an  attempt  to  in- 
terrupt his  works,  he  attacked  and  put  them  to  flight ; 
and  with  fuch  confternation  were  the  Falifcians  itruck, 
that  m  their  hafte,  they pafled  by  their  own  camp,which 
lay  in  their  way,  and  puftied  forward  to  the  city. 
Great  numbers  were  flain  and  wounded  before  they 
reached  the  gates,  through  which  they  ruftitd  in  great 
confiifion  and  difmay.     Their  camp  was  taken,  and 

114  '^« 
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BOOK  the  fpoil  given  up  by  Camillus  to  the  quaedors,  to  the 

V.  great  dilTatista^ion  of  the  foldiers  :  but  fuch 
^'T^'^  influence  ot  his  itridnefs  in  difcipline,  that  iL,  _  • 
B.C  ?Qi  propriety  of  conduft  which  excited  their  refentment, 
raifed  alfo  their  admiration.  The  town  was  fi'  m 
invcfled,  and  the  approaches  carried  on,  while  fomc- 
times  occafional  attacks  were  made  by  the  townfmen 
on  the  Roman  poOp,  and  trifling  fl^i'    "  '  led. 

Thus  time  was  fpent  without  either  ^  ^  n  ''S  ^ 
profpeft  of  fucccfs,  and  as  the  belieged  were  more 
plentifully  fiipplied  than  the  1  swith'  i 

all  other  neccllaries,  from  ma„- _-  .  which  ii._^  J 
formed  fome  time  before,  the  aflfair,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  would  have  been  as  laborious  and  tedi- 
ous as  at  Veii,  had  not  fortune,  together  with  an 
indance  of  meritorious  conduct,  which,  in  refpe6l  of 
military  matters,  he  had  already  fulTiciently  difplayed, 
procured  to  the  Roman  commander  a  fpeedy  vidory.  V 

XXVII.  It  was  the  cuflom  among  the  Falifcians, 
to  employ  the  fame  pcrfon  as  mafter  and  private  tutor 
to  their  children  ;  and,  as  it  continues  to  be  the  prac- 
tice to  this  day  in  Greece,  feveral  were  intruded  ar 
the  fame  time  to  the  care  of  one  man.  The  teache: 
who  appeared  to  have  the  greater  (hare  of  knowledge, 
had  of  courie  the  inftruftion  of  the  children  of  the 
firft  rank.  The  perfon  fuppofed  to  poflefs  this  know- 
ledge, and  now  fo  intruded,  having  made  it  a  cuf- 
torii  in  time  of  peace,  to  carry  the  boys  out  of  the 
city  for  the  fake  of  exercife  and  play,  and  having  never 
difcontinued  the  pradice  fmce  the  war  began,  drew 
them  away  from  the  gate,  fomctimes  in  diorter,  fome- 
times  in  longer  excurfions.  At  length,  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  draying  farther  than  ufual ;  and, 
by  introducing  a  variety  of  plays  and  converfations, 
he  led  them  on  between  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  through  the  Roman  camp, 
into  the  tent  of  Camillus  j  and  there,  to  this  atrocious 
aft,  added  a  fpeech  flill  more  atrocious :  that  "  he 

«  had 
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"  had    delivered    Falerii    into   the    hands   of    the  BOOK 
"  Romans,  by  putting  into  their  power  thofe  boys,       V. 
"  whofe  parents  were  there  at  the  head  of  affairs."  J"«^T^ 
On  hearing    which,  Camillus  told  him,  '♦  Neither  b!c.  391! 
"  the  people,  nor  the  commander,  to  whom  thou 
"  haft  come,  thou  wretch,  with  thy  villainous  offer, 
"  is  like  unto  tliyfeif.     Between   us  and  the  Falif-  i, 

"  cians  there  iStfttrfts  not,  it  is  true,  that  kind  of  ^-^^^[^ 
"  fociety  which  is  formed  by  human  compatl,  but  -^^■^ 
"  that  which  nature  has  implanted  in  both,  does, 
"  and  ever  will  lytot.  War  has  its  laws  as  well 
"  as  peace ;  and  we  have  learned  in  waging  it,  to  ; 
"  be  as  obfervant  of  thofe  laws,  as  we  are  brave. 
**  We  carry  arms,  not  againft  perfons  of  fuch  age 
"  as  thele,  who,  even  in  tiie  llorming  of  towns,  are 
"  exempted  from  injury,  but  againft  njen  who  have 
•*  arms  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  and  who 
'f*  without  being  either  injured  or  provoked  by  us, 
*•  made  an  attack  on  a  Roman  camp  at  Veii.  Thofe 
"  thou  haft  conquered  as  far  as  in  thee  lay,  by  an 
"  ad  of  unexampled  villainy.  I  fliall  conquer  them 
"  as  I  conquered  Veii,  by  Roman  methods,  by 
"  valour,  by  labour,  and  by  arms."  Then  ordering 
him  to  be  ftripped  naked,  and  liis  hands  to  he  tied 
behind  his  back,  he  delivered  him  to  the  boys  to 
be  conduded  back  to  Falerii,  and  gave  them  rods 
with  which  they  ftiould  fcourge  the  traitor,  and  drive 
him  into  the  city.  Such  a  fpedacle  tirft  attracHng 
a  concourfe  of  people,  and  the  fenate  being  after- 
wards fummoned  by  the  magiftrates  on  the  extra- 
ordinary  cafe,  fo  great  an  alteration  was  hereby 
affeded  in  their  fentinjents,  th^t  they,  who  a  ftiort 
time  before  were  fo  outrageous  in  their  hatred  and 
anger,  as  almolt  to  have  chofen  the  cataftrophe  of 
the  Veientians,  rather  than  the  truce  obtained  by 
the  Capenatians;  thefe  lame  perfyis  now,  through 
every  rank  in  the  ftate,  univerfally  called  out  for 
peace.  The  faith  of  the  Romans,  and  the  jufticc  of 
their  general,  were  extolled  by  every  mouth  m  the 

Forum, 
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BOOK  ^'"'oriim,  and  ui  the  fenate-houfe :  and  in  compliance 

V.       ^vith  the  univerfal  defire,  ambaiTadors  went  to  the 

Y  p'  g~  camp  to  CanuMus,  and  from  thence,  with  permifll 

i.e. 391.  °^  Camillus,  to  Rome,  to  make  a  furrenderot  Falti.  . 

On  being  introduced  to  the  fenate,  they  are  faid  to 

have  fpoken  in  this  manner  :   **  Confcript  fathers ! 

**  overcome  by  you  and  your  general,  by  a  vidory 

"  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  neither  God  nor  man  can  view 

**  with  difpleafurc,  we  furrender  1         "       into  your 

"  hands,  and  in  an  expectation  v . tdounds  in 

**  the  higheft  degree  to  the  honour  of  the  conqueror, 
"  that  we  fhall  live  more  happily  under  your  govern- 
"  ment,  than  under  our  ovn  laws.  In  the  iflTue  of 
"  this  war,  two  falutary  examples  have  been  held 
"  out  to  mankind.  Ye  have  preferred  good  faith 
**  in  war,  to  prefent  vidory.  We,  challenged  to 
*'  emulation  in  the  obfervance  of  faith,  have  volun- 
•"•  tarily  prefented  you  with  conqueft.  We  are  your 
**  fubiccls :  fend  perfons  to  receive  our  arms, 
"  holtages,  and  our  city,  whofe  gates  they  will  find 
"  open.  Ye  will  never  have  reafon  to  complain  of 
"  our  fidelity,  or  we  of  your  government.'*  Camillus 
received  the  tl.anks  both  of  the  enemy  and  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Falifcians  were  ordered  to  fumifh 
that  year's  pay  for  the  foldiers,  that  the  Roman 
people  might  enjoy  a  refpite  from  the  tax.  As  foon 
as  peace  was  acceded  to,  the  troops  were  brought 
home  to  Rome. 

XXVIII.  Camillus  returning  home,  crowned  with 

honours  of  far  greater  value  than  when  white  horfes 

had  drawn  him  in  triumph  through  the. city,  being 

diflinguifhed  by  a  conqueft    acquired  through  the 

means  of  juftice  and  good  faith,  the  fenate  did  not 

conceal  their  fenfe  of  the  refpeclful  attention  due  to 

his  concerns,  but  haftened  the  meafores  for  acquitting 

him  of  his  vow.     Lucius  Valerius,  Lucius  Sergius, 

and  Aulus  Manlius  were  fent  ambafladors  with  one 

fhip  of  war,  to  carry  the  golden  bowl  to  Delpfii,  as 

an  offering  to  Apollo.     Thefe  falling  in  with  fome 

T  : ^^n,,^ 
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Liparenfian  pirates,  not  far  from  the  Sicilian  ftreight»  BOOK 
were  taken  and  carried  to  Liparae.  It  was  the  cuf-  V. 
torn  of  this  ftate,  to  make  a  general  divifion  of  all  „  ^~y^ 
booty  acquired,  as  if  piracy  were  the  public  a£l  of  b!c?qi.' 
the  government.  It  happened  that  the  office  of  chief 
magiftrate  was  filled  by  one  Timafitheus,  a  man  more 
like  the  Romans  than  his  own  countrymen,  who, 
being  touched  himfelf  with  reverence  for  the  character 
of  ambafl'adors,  for  the  offering,  for  the  god  to  whom 
it  was  fent,  and  the  caufe  for  which  it  was  prelented, 
imprelTed  the  multitude  likewife,  who  almoft  in  all 
cafes  reiemble  their  ruler,  with  proper  feniiments  of 
religion  on  the  occafibn  ;  and,  after  entertaining  the 
ambalfadors  at  the  public  expence,  convoyed  them 
with  fonic  of  his  own  fhips  to  Delphi,  and  from 
thence  conduced  them  in  faiety  to  Rome.  By  decree 
of  fenat;e  a  league  of  hofpiialiiy  was  formed  with 
him,  and  prefents  were  made  him  by  order  of  the 
{tate.||))  During  this  year,  the  war  with  the  ^quans 
was  attended  with  advantages  pretty  equal  on  both 
fides ;  fo  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  both  at 
Rome .  and  even  among  the  troops  ihemfelves, 
whether  they  were  vidorious  or  vanquifhed.  The 
Roman  conmunders  were  Caius  ^Eaiilius  and  Spu- 
rius  Poftumius,  two  of  ihe  military  tribunes.  At 
firft  they  aded  in  conjundion,  but  after  having 
defeated  the  enemy  in  the  field,  they  came  to  a  deter- 
mination that  ^miiius,  with  a  fufficient  force,  (hould 
keep  pofTefTion  of  Verrugo,  and  that  Poftumius 
fhould  lay  wafte  the  country.  In  performance  of 
this,  the  latter,  fince  the  late  fucoefs,  thinking  lefs 
caution  requifite,  and  marching  in  an  unguarded 
niaiiner,  was  attacked  by  the  ^Equans,  who  threw 
his  troops  into  confufion,  and  drove  them  to  the 
next  hills.  The  panic  fpred  from  thence  even  to 
Verrugo,  to  the  other  part  of  the  army  polted  there. 
Poftumius  having  withdrawn  his  men  to  a  place  of 
fafety,  called  them  to  an  affembly,  where  he  up- 
braided them  with  their  fright,  and  with  having  fled 

from 
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BOOK  from  the  field,  being  routed  by  an  enemy  heretofon 

y        remarkable  for  cowardice  and  running  away.     ()i 

Y  j^'  g~   which  the  whole  army  cried  out  together,  that  the] 

h.c'jtoi.  deferved   to  hear   fuch    reproaches,    and   that  the] 

acknowledged  the  fliamefulnefs  of  their  behaviour 

but  that  they  were  at  the  fame  time  dtf  '  t< 

make  amends  for  it,  and  that  the  conquer^       ^  ^  oi 

the  occafion  (hould  be  but  of  fhort  duration.     The] 

requefled  eameftly  that  he  would  lead  fhem  thenc* 

diiedly  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  lay  in  th( 

plain  within  their  view,  offering  to  fubmit  to  an] 

punifhment   if  they  did   not   t^.ke  it    before   night 

After  commendmg  iheir  refolution,  he  ordered  then 

to  refreih  themfelves,  and  to  be  in  readinefs  at  t\n 

fourth  watch  :  the  enemy  on  the  other  fide,  wit! 

defign  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  flying  from  th« 

hill  by  night,  through  the  road  which  led  toVerrugo 

were  there  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the  batth 

began  at  the  firft  hour.     However  the  moon  was  uj 

through  the  whole  night,    fo  that  the   fight   wai 

managed  with  as  little  confufion  as  it  could  have  beei 

by  day.  But  the  fliout  reaching  Verrugo,  where  it  wai 

imagined  that  the  Roman  camp  had  been  attacked, 

the  troops  were  feized  with  fuch  terror,  that  in  fpitc 

of  the  intreaties  of  ^milius,  and  all  his  endeavours 

to  detain  them,  they  fled  to  Tufculum  in  the  utmofl 

diforder.    From  thence  a  report  was  carried  to  Rome. 

that  Poftumius  and  his  army  were  cut   to  pieces. 

However,    as   foon   as  day-light  had  removed  the 

danger  of  falling  into  anibufcades,  in  cafe  of  a  hafty 

purfuit,  riding  through  the  ranks,  and  demanding  the 

performance  of  their  promifes,  the  general  inftifed 

into  the  men   fuch  a  degree  of  ardour,    that  the 

^quans  could  no  longer  withftand  their  efforts,  but 

betook  themfelves  to  flight,  when  a  flaughter  of  them 

enfued  (as  in  a  cafe  where  anger  was  more  concerned 

than  courage),  that  ended  in  the  entire  deftruction  of 

their  army ;  and  the  affliding  news  from  Tufculum, 

which  had  cauled  a  great,  though  groundleis,  alarm 

in 
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in  the  city,  were  followed  by  a  letter  from  Poftumius  BOOK 
decked  with  laurel*,  —  that  vidory  had  fallen  to  the       V. 
Roman  people,  and  that  the  army  of  the  iEquans  '      '    ~* 
was  wholly  deftroyed.  BC^gi* 

XXIX.  As  no  determination  had  yet  been  made, 
with  refpect  to  the  plans  introduced  by  the  plebeian 
tribunes,  'theconi:nons  on  the  one  hand  laboured  to 
continue  in  office  fuch  of  them  as  had  promoted  the 
pafling  of  the  law,  and  the  patricians  on  the  other, 
to  procure  the  re-ele£lion  of  thofe  who  had  protefted 
again  (I  it.  But  the  commons  had  the  fuperior 
influence  in  the  eleftion  of  their  own  magiftrates : 
for  which  difappointment  the  patricians  revenged 
theiirfelves  by  palfing  a  decree  of  fenate,  that  con- 
fuls  (magiftrates  ever  odious  to  the  commons)  fhould 
be  eleded.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  y.R.362. 
confuls  were  again  appointed,  Lucius  Lucretius  B  C.  390. 
Flavus,  and  Servius  Sulpicius  Camerinus.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  while  the  plebeian  tribunes, 
uniting  their  efforts,  preffed  the  pafTmg  of  their  law 
with  great  confidence,  becaufe  there  was  not  any  of 
their  body  who  would  proteft  againfl  it,  and  while 
the  confuls  for  that  very  reafon  were  no  lefs  adive  in 
oppofing  it,  (the  whole  attention  of  the  pubhc  being 
taken  up  with  this  bufinefs,)  the  iEquans  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  Vitellia,  a  Roman  colony  in  their 
^territory.  The  general  part  of  the  colonifts  efcaped 
with  fafety  to  Rome  j  for  the  town  being  betrayed  to 
the  enemy  in  the  night,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
their  flight  from  the  contrary  fide  of  the  city.  That 
province  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  conful  Lucius  Lucretius. 
He  marched  thither  with  an  army,  defeated  the  ene- 
my in  the  field,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
to  encounter  a  conteft  of  much  greater  difficulty. 
A  profecution  had  been  commenced  againft  Aulus 

*  It  was  the  cuftom,  when  the  Roman  generals  fent  intelli- 
gence of  a  vi^ory,  to  wrap  their  letters  up  in  laurel. 

Virginias, 
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BOOK  Virginius,  and  Quintus  Poniponias,  plebeian  tribunet 
^'  of  the  two  preceding  years,  whom  the  fenate  was 
Y  R  ?62  ^o"*'^  ^^  honour  to  defend  with  the  joint  exertions 
B.C. 390.  of  all  the  patricians:  for  no  one  laid  any  other 
charge  againfl  them,  with  refpcft  either  to  thair  con- 
dud  in  life,  or  their  behaviour  in  office,  than  that, 
to  gratify  the  nobles,  they  had  protefted  agamft  the 
law  propofed  by  the  tribunes.  However,  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  commons  ovcrpwwered  the  influence  of 
the  fenate,  and  by  a  fentence,  of  moft  pernicious 
example,  thofe  men,  convided  of  no  crime,  were 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  affes  in 
weight*.  This  highly  incenled  the  patricians: 
Camillus  openly  reproached  the  commons  with  vio- 
lating the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  own  order, 
telling  them,  that  "  while  they  thus  vented  their 
*'  fpleen  on  their  own  magiftrates,  they  did  not  per- 
•*  ceive  that  by  their  iniquitous  fentence  they  had 
*'  aboliftu'd  the  privilege  of  protefting,  and  by  taking 
*'  away  that  privilege,  had  overturned  the  tribunitian 
'*  power.  For  they  were  much  miftakcn  if  they 
"  imagined,  that  the  patricians  would  endure  the 
**  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  that  office.  If  tribuni- 
*'  tian  violence  could  not  be  repelled  by  tribunitian 
**  aid,  the  patricians  would  find  out  a  weapon  of 
*'  fome  other  kind.  He  cenfured  the  confuls  alfo, 
**  for  filently  fufl^ering  thofe  tribunes,  who  had  com- 
**  plied  with  the  dire(ftions  of  the  fenate,  to  be  dif- 
*'  appointed  in  their  reliance  on  the  faith  of  the 
*'  public.**  By  fuch  difcourfes,  uttered  in  public,  he 
exafperated  people  daily  more  and  more  againft  him. 

XXX.  As  to  the  fenate,  he  never  ceafed  urging 
them  to  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  paffing  of  the 
law ;  exhorting  them,  that  "  when  the  day  arrived 
*'  on  which  it  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  they  (huuld 
"  go  down  to  the  Forum  with  no  other  fentiments 

*  32I.  5s.  lod. 
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**  than  fuch  as  became  men  who  knew  they  were  to  BOOK 
"  contend  for  their  religion  and  liberty ;    for  the  '     . 

"  temples  of  their  gods,  and  the  foil  that  gave  them  Y.R.362. 
"  birth.  As  to  his  own  particular  part,  if  it  were  B.C.  390. 
"  allowable  for  him,  during  a  contefl  wherein  the 
"  intereft  of  his  country  lay  at  flake,  to  confider  the 
**  aggrandizement  of  his  own  character,  it  would 
'*  even  redound  to  the  increule  of  his  fame,  that  a 
"  city  which  he  had  taken  ihould  be  filled  with  in- 
"  habitants,  that  he  ftiould  every  day  enjoy  that 
"  monument  of  his  own  glory,  and  have  before  his 
"  eyes  a  people  whom  he  himfelf  had  led  in  his 
"  triumph,  and  that  all  men,  at  every  (tep  they  took, 
**  ftiould  meet  with  teftimonies  of  his  valour. 
"  But,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  an  impious  pro- 
"  ceeding,  if  a  city  forfaken  and  abandoned  by  the 
"  immortal  gods  were  to  be  inhabited ;  if  the  Ro- 
"  man  people  were  to  refide  in  a  captivated  foil,  and 
"  to  exchange  a  vidlorious  for  a  vanquilhed  coun- 
"  try.'*  Stimulated  by  fuch  arguments,  uttered  by 
the  firft  man  in  the  (late,  the  patricians,  both  old  and 
young,  when  the  law  was  to  be  debated,  came  in  a 
body  to  the  Forum,  and  difperfing  themfelves 
through  the  tribes,  each  endeavoured  to  influence 
the  members  of  his  own  body  j  befeeching  them, 
with  tears,  "  not  to  abandon  the  country,  in  defence 
"  of  which  themfelves,  and  their  fathers,  had  fought 
*'  with  the  greatefl  bravery  and  the  greateft  fuccefs, 
"  pointing  at  the  fame  time  to  the  Capitol,  the  temple 
"  of  Vefla,  and  the  other  temples  of  the  gods  which 
"  flood  within  view ;  that  they  would  not  drive 
"  the  Roman  people,  as  exiles  and  outcalls,  away 
"  from  their  native  foil  and  guardian  deities,  into 
"  a  once  hoflile  city,  and  bring  matters  to  fuch  a 
"  conclufion,  that  it  would  be  better  if  Veii  had 
"  never  been  taken,  left  Rome  fhould  be  aban- 
*'  doned.*'  As  they  made  ufe  of  no  violence,  but 
of  entreaties  only,  and  among  thefe  entreaties  made 
frequent  mention  of  the  gods,  the  greateft  part  of 

the 
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BOOK  the  people  were  impreflcd  with  an  opinion  that  reli- 
_  _      gion  was  concerned  in  the  cafe,  and  the  trib<»s,  by  a 
Y.R.362.  'iiajnrity  of  one,  rejeded  the  law.     The  )  u 

B.C.  390  were  fo  highly  gratified  by  this  fuccefs,  that  n^.^.  ^..y, 
the  confuls  holding  a  meeting  tor  the  purpofe,  a  de- 
cree of  fenate  was  pafled,  that  a  diftribution  fhould 
be  made  to  the  commons  of  the  Veientian  lands,  in 
the  proportion  of  feven  acres  to  each,  and  that  this 
diitribution  fhould  be  extended  not  only  to  the 
fathers  of  families,  but  to  every  perfon  in  their  houfes 
of  free  condition,  that  they  might  have  fatisfadtion 
in  rearing  children  with  the  hope  of  fuch  an  efta- 
blifhment. 

Y.R.363.  XXXI.  This  eenerofity  had  fuch  a  conciliatory 
0.V..309.  pflpg£^  pj^  fj^g  minds  of  the  commons,  that  no  oppo- 
fition  was  m;ide  to  the  eledion  of  confuls.  Lucius 
Valerius  Potitus  and  Marcus  Manlius,  afterwards 
furnamed  Capitolinus,  were  appointed  to  that  office. 
In  their  confulate  were  celebrated  the  great  games 
which  Marcus  Furius  when  didator  had  vowed,  on 
occafion  of  the  war  with  the  Veientians.  In  this 
year  alfo,  the  temple  of  imperial  Juno,  vowed  by 
the  fame  dictator,  during  the  fame  war,  was  dedi- 
cated,' and.it  is  mentioned  ^hat  the  matrons  difplayed 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal  in  their  attendance 
on  the  dedication.  In  the  campaign  againft  the 
.^uans,  the  feat  whereof  w^  at  Algidum,  nothing 
memorable  occurred  ;  the  enemy  fcatctlywaiting  for 
the  engagement  to  begin,  before  they  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight.  To  Valerius,  becaufe  he  continued 
the  purfuit  and  flaughter  with  great  earneflnefs,  a 
triumph  was  decreed  ;  to  Manlius  an  ovation.  This 
year  there  fprung  up  a  new  enemy,  the  Volfmians, 
againft  whom  no  army  could  be  fent  on  account  of  a 
famine  and  peflilence  which  raged  in  the  Roman 
territories,  in  confequence  of  extraordinary  drought 
and  heat.  On  thefe  circuniftances  the  Volfmians 
prefumed  with  fuch  confidence,  that,  forming  a  junc- 
tion 
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tion  with  the  Salpinians,  they  made  incurfions  on  the  BOOK 
lands  of  the  Romans.     War  uas  then  proclaimed        V^ 
againfl:  thofe  twa  nations.  -Caius.  Julius  died  in  the  y  r',6^ 
office  of  cenfor,   and  Marcus  Cornelius  was  fubfli-  u'^'^g^* 
tuted  in  his  room ;    which   proceeding,  came  after- 
wards to  be  confidered  as  difplealing  to  the  gods, 
becaufe  in  that  luilrum  Rome  was  taken.     Nor  frnce 
that  time  is  a  cenfor  ever  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
one  dying.      The  confuls  being  ftized  by  the  diftem- 
per,  it  was  r-efolved  that  an  interregnum  (hould  be 
conltituted,  and  aufpices  taken  a-new. 

XXXH.  in  purluance  therefore  of  a  decree  of  Y.R  ''". 
the  fenate,  the  confuls  having  refigned  their  office,  B.C.jSo. 
Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  created  interrex,  who 
appointed  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  interrex,  and  he, 
afterwards,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus.  By  him  were 
elected  fix  military  tribunes  with  confular  power,  to 
the  i^\\(\  that  in  cafe  any  of  them  fhould  be  difabled 
by  bad  health,  the  commonwealth  might  ilill  have  a  ^ 
fufficient  number  of  magiftrates.  \Thefe  were  Lu-  - 
cius  Lucretius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Marcus  ^milius, 
Lucius  Furius  Medullinus  a  feventh  time,  Agrippa 
Furius,  and  Caius  iEmilius  a  fecond  time,  who  en- 
tered into  office  on  the  calends  of  July.  Of  thefe 
Lucius  Lucretius  >md  Caii^s  ^milius  had  the  Volfi- 
nians  as  their  province ;  Agrippa  Furius  and  Servius 
Sulpicius  the  Salpinian^.  The  firlt  battle  happened 
with  the  Volfmians.  This  war,  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, from  the  great  number  of  the  enemy,  was 
terminated  without  any  difficulty  :  at  the  firft  onfet, 
their  army  was  put  to  flight,  and  eight  thoufand  of 
their  foldiers,  being  furrounded  by  the  cavalry,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  furrendered.  The  account 
which  they  received  of  that  battle,  made  the  Salpi- 
nians determine  not  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  their 
troops  fecured  themfelves  in  the  towns.  The  Ro- 
mans, meedng  no  oppofition,  carried  off  the  fpoil 
from  all  parts,  both  of  the  Volfmiaii  and  Salpinian 

VOL.  I.  K  K  territories. 
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BOOK  territories,  until  the  Volfinians,  becoming  weary  of 
V.       the  war,  hjuLa^ixucc  for  twenty  years  granted  them, 

' " '  on  condition  that  they  (hould  make  refHtutbn  to  the 

B  C^88    '^o'"*^'^  P^'^p't^j  ^'id  furmfh  the  pay  of  the  army  for 
that  year.jl   During    this  year,  Marcus  Cacdicius,  a 
plebeian,    gave   information    to  the    tribunes,  •  that 
"  in  tRe  new  flrect,  where  the  chapel  iTow  ftands, 
•  "  above  the  tempte  of  Vefta,  he  had  heard  in  the  dead 
"  of  the-night,  a  voice  louder  than  that  of  a  man, 
"  ordering  notice  to   be  given  to  ihe  magiflrates, 
"  that  the  Gauls  were  approachingi'*     This  jntelli- 
gence,   on  account  of  the  mean    condition   of  the 
author,  was,  as  frequently  happens,  difregarded  ;  and 
alfo,  becanfe  that.pation,  Iving  at  a  great  diftance, 
was   therefore  "very   little  known.     They  not   only 
flighted  the  warnings  of  the  gods,  at  this  crifis^of 
^^  impending  fate,  l)ut  the  only  human  aid  which  could 
have  availed  them,  Marcus  Furius,  they  drove  away 
to  a  diftance  from  the  city :  for,  having  been  cited 
by  Apultius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  to  anfwer  a  charge 
concerning  the  plunder  of  Veii,  and  having  about  the 
fam^  time  fufFered  the  lofs  of  a  fon,  who  had  almoit 
arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  he  called  together 
to  his  houfe  tlie  members  of  his  tribe  and  depend- 
ants, who  compofed  a  great  part  of  the  commons, 
and  alked  their  fentiments  on  the  occafion  ^  when 
being  told,  in  anfwer,  that  they  would  make  \*p  by  a 
contribution  whatever  fine  he  fhould  be  condemned 
to  pay,  but  to  effeft  his"  acquittal  was  out  of  their 
power,  he-^ent  into  exile,  after  praying  to  ihe  im- 
mortal gods,  that  if  he  was  undeferving  of  fuch  inju- 
rious treatment,  they  would  fpeedily  give  that  un- 
grateful ftate  reafon  to  regret  his  abfence.     On  his 
not  appearing,  he   was   fined   fifteen  thoufand  afes 
in  weight  *. 

XXXIII.  Having  thus  driven  away   the  citizen, 
whofe  prefence,  if  in  any  cafe  we  can  pronounce 

■  *  4.81.  8s.  8d. 
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with  certainty  on  human  affairs,  would  have  effec-  BOOK 
tually  faved  Rome  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an        V. 
enemy,  the  deftined  ruin  now  approached  the  city  ^TT^'^'T^ 
with  hafty  fleps:    at  this  time  ambaffadors   arrived  b.C.^Sb! 
from  the  people  of  Clufium,  foliciting  aid  againft  the 
Gauls.     According  to  fome  reports,  that  nation  was 
allured  to  crofs  the  Alps,  and  take  polfellion  of  the 
country  formerly  cultivated   by  the   Etrurians,   by 
the  delicioufnefs  of  its  produdions,  and  efpecially 
of  the  wine,    a    luxury   then   new    lo   them :    and  . 
Aruns  of  Clufium  having  introduced  it  into  Gaul 
for   the  purpofe  of  enticing   that   people,   that    he 
might,  by   their  means,  gratify  his   refentment  for 
his   wife's   being   debauched   by    Lucumo,   (whofe 
guardian  he  himfelf  had  been,)  a   young   man  of 
overgrown  power,   on  whom  it    would  have  been 
impoflible    to    infli(St   punilhment    without    foreign 
alliftance.     He  acted  as  iheir  guide,  in  palfmg  the 
Alps,  and  advifed  them  to  lay  fiege  to   Clufium..', 
I    do  not  indeed  .take  upon  me  to  deny,  that  the 
Gauls   were  conducted  to  Clufium  by  Aruns,   or 
Ibme  other  Clufian,  but  that  thofe  who  laid  fiege 
to  Clufium,  were  not  the  firft  who  crolfed  the  Alps, 
is  certain ;  for  the  Gauls  went  over  into  Italy,  two 
hundred  years  before  they  befieged  that  town,  and 
!  took  the  city  of  Rome.     Nor  were  thefe  the  firft;  of 
the  Etrurians  with  whom  they  waged  war  ;  for  long 
r  before  this,  the  Gallic  armies  fought  many  battles 
I  with  thole  who  dwelt  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps.     The  Tufcans,  before  the  growth  ot  the  Ro- 
man empire,  poffeffed  very  extenfive  fway  both  by 
land  and  fea:    how  great  their  power  was  in  the 
upper  and  lower  feas,  by  which  Italy  is  almoft  fur- 
rounded,  as  an  iiland,  the  names  of  thofe  feas  de- 
monft;rate ;  one  being  called  by  the  Italian  nations, 
the  Tufcan,  the  general  appellation  of  that  people  ; 
the   other  the  Adriatic,    from  Adria,  a  colony  of 
Tufcans.     The  Greeks  alfo  call  thofe  feas  the  Tyrr- 
jhenian  and  Adriatic.     This  people  inhabited   both 
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BOOK  the  tra£ls  of  territory  which  flretch  from  each  fide  of 

V.        the  mountain,  to  the  two  feas,  having  founded  twelve 

^TT^'T^  cities  on  either,  fiift  on  the  hither  fide  towards  the 

B.C.jSB.  ^ower  fea,  and  afterwards  lending  to  the  other  fide  of 

the  Apennines  as  many  colonies  as  there  w  "    ' 

cities  in  the  mother  country.     'Ihefe  ac(j  ^ 

fcflion  of  the  whole  region  beyond  the  Po,  all  the  way 

to  the  Alps,  except  the  corner  of  the  Venetians  whn 

dwell  round  the  extreme  point  of  the  Adr  atic.     The 

Alpine  nations  alfo,   without   doubt,   derived  theii 

origin    from  them,    particularly    the  Rhetians,  whc 

were  rendered  favage  merely  by  their  filuation,  fr 

as  to  retain  no  mark  of  their  original,  except  the  ac 

cent  of  their  language,  and  not  even  that  withou' 

corruption. 

XXXIV.  Concerning   the  pafTage  of  the   Gaul: 

into  Italy,  what  we  have  leanic^  is  this :  when  Tar 

quinius  Prifcus  reigned  at  Rome,  the  fupreme  go 

vernment  of  the  Celts,  who  compofed  one-third  par 

of  Gaul,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Biturigians.     Thrf 

gave   a  king  to  the  Celtic  nation.     Ambigatus, 

man  very  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  his  own  meiii 

and  by  the  extraordinary  degree  of  profperity  whicl 

attended  him,  both  in  his  own  private  concerns,  an^ 

in   thofe  of  the  public ;    in  his  time  Gaul  was  f 

fruitful,  and  fo  numeroufly  peopled,  that  it  feeme 

fcarcely  practicable  to  retain  fuch  an  enormous  mu 

titude    under    the    direftion    of    one   govemmen 

Being  far  advanced  in  years,  and  wifhing  to  exonc 

rate  his  realm  of  a  crowd  with  which  it  was  ove; 

burthened,   he   declared   his    intention   of    fendin 

away  his  fifter's  fons,  Bellovefus  and  Sigovefus,  tw 

Ijpirited  young  men,  to  whatever  fettlements  the  got 

fnould  point  out  by  their  auguries ;    and  that  the 

fhould  carry  with  them  any  number  of  men,  whic 

they  themfelves   fhould  choofe ;    fo  that  no  natic 

which  lay  in  their  way  fhould   be  able  to  obftru< 

their  courfe.     Sigovefus  was  then  directed  by  tf 
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oracle  to  the  Hercinian  foreft :    to  Bellovefus  the  BOOK 
gods    (hewed  a   much    more   delightful   route   into        V. 
Italy.     He  carried  with  him  from  the  Biturigians,  ^T^"*^"!^ 
the   Arvernians,  the    Senonians,    the  JEduans,  the  b'c.^Ss! 
Ambarrians,  the  Carnutians,  and  the  Aulercians,  all 
their  fuperfluous  numbers  ;  and  fetting  out,  at  the 
head  of  an  immenfe  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  arrived 
in  the  country  of  the  Tricaftinians.     The  Alps  then 
flood  in  his  way,  which  I  do  not  wonder  that  thefe 
people  fhould  confider  as  impaflable,  having  never 
been  climbed  over  by  any  path,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,   unlefs  w-e  choofe  to 
believe  the  fables   told   of   Hercules.     Whilft    the 
height   of  the  mountains  kept  the  Gauls   penned 
up  as  it  were,  and  while  they  were  looking  about 
for  fome  route  between  thofe  lofty  fummits  which 
joined  the  Iky,  an  ominous  incident  alfo  gave  them 
fome  delay ;  for  an  account  was  brought  to  them, 
that  fome   It  rangers,   who  had  come  in  fearch  of 
lands,  were  attacked  by  the  nation  of  the  Salyans : 
thefe  were  the  Maflilians  who  had  come  by  fea  from 
Phocea  *.     The    Gauls,    confider ing  this  as  prog- 
noilic  of  their  own  fortune,    gave  them  their  af- 
fidance,  in  fortifying  the  ground,  which  they  had 
fird  feized  on  their  landing,  covered  with  wide  ex- 
tended vvoods.     They  themfelves  climbed  over  the 
pathlefs    Alps,    through   the   foreft   of   Taurinum, 
routed  the  Tufcans  in  battle,  not  far  from  the  river 
Ticinus ;  and,  hearing  that  the  diftricl  in  which  they 
had   ported   themfelves,    was    called    Infubria,    the 
fame  name  by   which  one  of  the  cantons  of  the 
Infubrian  iEduans  was  diftinguiflied,  they  embraced 

*  A  city  of  Afia  Minor,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 
Being  belieged  and  hard  prefled  by  Harpagus,  an  officer  of 
Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  tlie  inhabitants  refolved  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  feek  another  relidence.  Accordingly,  after  uttering 
heavy  imprecations  on  themfelves,  if  they  fhould  ever  return, 
they  canied  their  eflFe6\s  on  board  their  Ihips,  and,  failing  to  the 
coaft  of  Provence,  founded  the  city  of  Marfeilles. 
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BOOK  the  omen  which  the  place  prcfented,  and  founded 
V.       there  a  city  which  they  called  Mcdiolanum. 

B  c.a«8.  XXXV.  Some  time  after,  another  body,  com- 
pofed  of  the  Cenomanians,  under  the  conduft  of 
Etitovius,  following  the  tracks  of  the  former,  made 
their  way  over  the  Alps,  through  the  fame  foreft, 
Bellovefus  favouring  their  march,  ami  ^-  ''  '  '  u 
felvcs  where  the  cities  Brixia  and  Veroii..  .  .J, 

places  then  poflcfled  by  the  Libuans.  After  thefe, 
came  the  Salluvians,  who  fixed  their  abode  near  the 
ancient  canton  of  the  I  jgurians,  called  Lacvi,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus.  'I'he  next  who 
came  over  were  the  Boians  and  Lin  through 

the  Peninc  pafs,  who,  finding  all  ti..  ,  „__  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po  already  occupied,  crofTed  the 
Po  on  rafts,  and  drove  out  of  the  country,  not 
only  the  Etrurians,  but  the  Umbrians  alfo.  They 
confined  themfclves  however  within  the  Apennines. 
After  them  the  Senonians,  the  lateft  of  thefe  emi- 
grants, poflefled  themfelves  of  the  track  which 
reaches  from  the  river  Utens  to  the  JEfis,  This 
latter  people,  I  find,  it  was,  who  came  to  Clufium, 
and  from  thence  to  Rome.  But  whether  alone,  or 
aflifted  by  all  the  nations  of  Cif^lpnie  Gauls,  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  |1  The  Clufians,  on  obferving 
fo  great  a  multitude,  the  appearance  of  the  men,  too, 
being  different  from  any  which  they  had  feen  before, 
and  alfo  the  kind  of  arms  which  they  carried,  were 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  this  ftrange  enemy ; 
and  having  heard  that  the  legions  of  the  Etrurians 
had  been  often  defeated  by  them,  on  both  fides  of  the 
Po,  determined,  although  they  had  no  claim  on  the 
Romans,  either  in  right  of  alliance  or  friendOiip,  ex- 
cept that  they  had  not  prote(5ted  their  relations  the 
Veientians  in  oppofition  to  the  Roman  people,  to  fend 
ambafladors  to  Rome,  to  folicit  aid  from  the  fenate ; 
which  requeft  was  not  comphed  with.  The  three 
Fabii,    fons  of  Ambuflus^    were    fent   to  mediate 
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with  the  Gauls,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate  and  com-  BOOK 
mons  of  Rome ;  who  recommended  to  them  not  to        V. 
attack  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  Roman  people,  y  ^'^, 
from    whom    they    had    received    no   injury,    and  B^c.388 
whom   they    would    be    obliged    to    fupport   even 
by   force   of   arms,    if   matters   went   fo  far ;    but 
who,    at  the  fame  time,    would  be  better    pleafed, 
that    hoftile  proceedings  fliould  be  avoided  if  pof- 
fible,   and  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  Gauls, 
a  nation  to  whom  they  were  as  yet  (trangers,  fhould 
commence  in  an  amicable  rather  than  in  an  hoftile 
manner. 

XXXVI.  This  was  an  embafTy  mild  in  its  im- 
port, but  intrufted  to  men  of  tempers  too  ferocious, 
more  refembling  Gauls  than  Romans.  Thefe,  hav- 
ing explained  their  commiflion  in  an  aflembly  of  the 
Gauls,  received  for  anfwer,  that  although  this  was  f 
the  firft  time  that  they  had  heard  the  name  of  the 
Romans,  yet  they  fuppofed,  that  they  were  men  of 
bravery,  whofe  alliftance  the  Clufians  had  implored 
in  a  conjundure  fo  perilous ;  and  in  confideration  of 
their  having  chofen  to  interfere  between  their  allies 
and  them,  in  the  way  of  negociation,  rather  than  that 
of  arms,  they  would  make  no  objettion  to  the  ami- 
cable terms  which  they  propofed,  provided  that  the 
Clufians,  who  polfelied  a  greater  f>ortion  of  land 
than  they  turned  to  ufe,  would  give  up  a  part  of  it  to 
the  Gauls,  who  wanted  it.  On  no  other  terms,  they 
faid,  was  peace  to  be  obtained  :  that  they  wifhed  to 
receive  an  anfwer  in  prefence  of  the  Romans,  and  if 
the  land  were  refufed  them,  would  alfo  decide  the 
matter  by  arms  in  the  prefence  of  the  fame  Romans, 
that  they  might  inform  their  countrymen,  how  far 
the  Gauls  excelled  the  reft  of  mankind  in  bravery. 
The  Romans  alking,  by  what  right  they  could  de- 
mand land  from  the  poffeffors,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal 
threaten  war  ;  and  what  concern  the  Gauls  had  in 
Etruria  ?  The  others  fiercely  replied,  that  they  carried 
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BOOK  their  right  on  the  points  of  their  (words,  and  that  alt 
V.  things  were  the  property  of  the  brave.  'Hi us,  with 
'"  «'  ,"  minds  inflamed  on  both  fides,  they  haftiiy  leparated 
B.C.tSs!  *^  prepare  for  battle,  which  began  without  delay. 
Here,  fate  now  preffing  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
ambafladors,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  took  a. 
part  in  the  adion ;  a  fad  which  could  not  be  con-' 
cealed,  for  three  of  the  nobleft  and  bravcft  of  the 
Roman  youth  fought  in  the  van  of  the  Ktrurian 
army  ;  and  the  valour  of  thefe  foreigners  was  emi- 
nently confpicuous.  Befides,  Quintus  Fabius  rode 
forward  beyond  the  line,  and  flew  a  general  of  the 
Gauls,  who  was  making  a  furious  charge  againft  the 
ftandards  of  the  Etrurians,  running  him  through  the 
fide  with  his  fpear.  He  was  known  by  the  Gauls, 
while  he  was  (tripping  hitn  of  his  fpoils ;  on  which 
notice  was  conveyed  round  through  the  whole  army, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Roman  ambaflfadors.  Drop. 
ping  therefore  their  refentment  againft  the  Clufians, 
they  founded  a  retreat,  threatening  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  Romans.  Some  advifed  that  they 
fhould  march  inftantly  to  Rome.  But  the  opinion 
of  the  elders  prevailed ;  that  ambalTadors  (hould  firft 
be  fent  to  complain  of  the  ill  treatment,  which  they 
had  received,  and  to  demand  that  the  Fabii  (hould 
be  delivered  into  their  hands  as  a  fatisfadion  for 
having  violated  the  law  of  nations.  When  the  am- 
ba(radors  of  the  Gauls  had  explained  thofe  mat- 
ters according  to  their  commi(rion,  the  fenate  were 
highly  difpleafed  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Fabii,  and 
thought  the  demand  of  the  barbarians  juft :  but  in 
the  cafe  of  nobles,  of  fuch  exalted  rank,  partial 
favour  prevented  their  paffing  a  decree  conformable 
to  their  judgment.  Left,  therefore,  they  might  be 
chargeable  with  any  misfortune,  which  might  per- 
haps be  fuftained  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  they  re- 
ferred the  determination,  on  the  demands  of  the 
Gauls,  to  the  aflembly  of  the  people :  where  fo 
prevalent  was  the  influence  of  intereft  and  wealth, 

that 
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that  the  very  perfons  whofe  punifhment  was  the  Tub-  BOOK 
jeft  of  deliberation,  were  appointed  military  tribunes       V. 
with  confular  power  for  the  enfuing  year.    At  which  y  r'*6 
proceeding  the  Gauls  being  juftly  enraged,  and  openly  B.C.  388. 
^-'^^ouncing  war,  returned  to  their  countrymen.    To-  y  r    fi.- 
gether  with  the  three  Fabii  were  appointed  military  b"c.  387! 
tribunes,    Quintus  Sulpicius  Longus,  Quintus  Ser- 
vilius  a  fourth  time,  and  Servius  Cornelius  Malu- 
ginenfis. 

XXXVII.  When  fortune  is  determined  upon  the 
ruin  of  a  people,  fhe  can  fo  blind  them,  as  to  ren- 
der them  hifenfible  to  danger,  even  of  the  greateft 
magnitude  :/  accordingly  the  Roman  flate,  which, 
in  its  wars  with  the  Fidenatians  and  Veientians 
and  other  neighbouring  enemies,  had  left  no  means 
untried  to  procure  aid,  and  had,  on  many  occa- 
lions,  nominated  a  dictator ;  yet  now,  when  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  never  met,  or  even  heard 
of,  was,  from  the  ocean  and  the  remoteft  coafts, 
advancing  in  arms  againft  them,  they  looked  not 
for  any  extraordinary  command  or  afliftance.  Tri- 
bunes, whofe  temerity  had  brought  on  the  troubles, 
were  intrufted  with  the  reins  of  government,  and 
they  ufed  no  greater  diligence  in  levying  forces, 
than  was  ufual  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  any  of 
their  neighbours,  extenuating  the  importance  which 
fame  gave  to  the  war.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls, 
hearing  that  the  violators  of  the  rights  of  mankind 
had  even  been  recompenfed  with  honours,  and 
that  their  embaffy  had  been  flighted,  inflamed  with 
anger,  a  paflion  which  that  nation  knows  not  how 
to  control,  infl^antly  fnatched  up  their  enfigns,  and 
began  to  march  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  When 
their  precipitate  movement  caufed  fuch  an  alarm 
wherever  they  pafled,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  ran  together  to  arms,  and  the  peafants  be- 
took themfelves  to  flight,  they  fjgnified  to  them, 
by  loud    fliouts,    that   it  was  to  Rome  they  were 

going. 
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BOOK  going,  while  the  fpace  covered  by  their  men  and 
V-  horfes  was  iinmenfe,  the  troops  fpreading  widely 
Y  „'~  on  every  fide.  But  report  outdrippcd  them  ;  and 
b!c.^87  mefTcngcrs  alfo  from  the  Clufian,  and  from  fe- 
veral  other  dates,  one  after  another,  and  the  quick- 
nefs  of  the  enemy's  proceedings,  caufed  the  ut- 
moft  conflemation  among  the  Romans,  whofe  army, 
compofed,  in  a  manner,  of  tumultuary  troops,  with 
all  the  halte  which  they  could  make,  fcarce  ad- 
vanced fo  far  as  the  eleventh  (lone  before  they 
met  them,  where  the  river  Allia,  running  down 
from  the  Crulluminian  mountains  in  a  very  deep 
channel,  joins  the  Tiber,  a  little  way  below  the 
road.  Alieady  every  place,  in  front,  and  on  each 
fide,  was  occupied  by  numerous  bodies  of  Gauls; 
and,  as  that  nation  has  a  natural  turn  for  aggra- 
vating terror  by  confufion,  by  their  harfti  mufic  and 
difcordant  'lamours,  they  filled  the  air  with  a  hor- 
rible din. 

0 

XXXVIII.  There  the  military  tribunes,  with- 
out having  previoufly  formed  a  camp,  without  the 
precaution  of  raifing  a  rampart  which  might  lecure 
a  retreat,  regardlefs  of  duty  to  the  gods,  to  fay 
nothing  of  that  to  man,  without  taking  aufpices, 
without  ofi'erhig  a  facrifice,  drew  up  their  lin 
which  they  extended  on  towards  the  flanks,  left  th 
fhould  be  furrounded  by  .the  numerous  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Still  they  could  not  fliew  an  equal  front, 
and  at  the  fame  time  thinned  their  line  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  weakened  the  centre,  and  left  it  fcarce 
fufficient  to  fill  up  the  ranks  without  a  breach. 
There  was  a  fmall  eminence  on  the  right,  which 
they  determined  to  occupy  with  a  body  of  referve  ; 
which  meafufe,  as  it  gave  the  firft  caufe  to  their 
•  difmay  and  defertion  of  the  field,  fo  it  proved  the 
only  means  of  fafety  in  their  flight.  Breimus,the 
chieftain  of  the -Gauls,  thinking,  that  as  his  enemies 
were  few,  their  ikiil  was  what  he  had  chiefly  to 

guard 
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guard  againft ;    and  fuppofmg,    that  the  eminence 
had  been  feized  with  defign,  that  when  the  Gauls 
fhould  be  engaged  in  front  with  the    line    of   the  y  ~'    ~ 
legions,  that  referved  body  might  make  an  attack  b',c.*?87.' 
on  their  rear  and  flank,    turned  his  force    againft 
the  referve,  not  doubting,  that  if  he  could  diflodge 
them  from  their  poft,  his  troops,  fo  much  fuperior 
in  number,  would  find  an  eafy' victory  in  the  plain  : 
thus  not  only  fortune,  but  judgment  alfo  ftood  on 
the  fide  of  the  barbarians,      in  the  oppofite  army  f 
there  appeared  nothing  like  Romans,  either  among  i 
the  commanders,  or  the  foldiers.     Terror  and  dif-  | 
may  had  taken  polVeUion  of  their  minds,  and  fuch  a 
total  unconcern  for  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  greater 
numbers  by  far  fled  to  Veii,  a  city  of  their  enemy,  , 
though  the  Tiber  lay  acrofs  the  way,  than  by  the  ; 
direft  road  to  Rome,  to  their  wives  and  children,  i 
The  fituation  of  the  ground  for  fome  time  defended^ 
the  rtfe'  ve :  but  thofe  who  compofed  the  reft  of  the 
line,  on  their  flank,  and  on  their  rear,  no  fooner 
heard  the  ftiout,    than,    not  only  without  attempt- 
ing to  figli't,  but  without  even  returning  the  fliout,  , 
frefli  as    they  were    and    unhurt,    they    ran    away 
from^^n  untried  enemy,    and   at  whom    they    had 
fcarcely  ventured  to  look.      Thys,    no    lives  were 
loft    in    battle;,   but    their   rear  was  cut  to  pieces, 
while  they  crowded  on  one  anotlrer,  in  fuch  hurry 
and    confufion,    as  retarded   their   reirean      Great 
flaughter  was  mJlle  on  the  bank  oi  the  Tiber,  whi- 
ther the  whole  left  wing,  after  throwing  away  their 
arms,  had  directed  their  flight ;  and  great  numbers 
who  knew  not  how  to  fwim,  or  were  not  very  ftrong,- 
being  burthened  with  their  coats  of  mail  and  other      \ 
defenfive  armour,  were  fwallowed  up  in  the  current. 
However  the  greatelt  part  efcaped  fafe  to  Veii,  from 
whence  they  neither  fent  any  reinforcement  to  Rome, 
nor  even  a  courier  to  give  notice  of  their  defeat.. 
Thofe  of  the  right  wing  which  had  been  pofted  at  a 
diftance  from  the  river,  near  the  foot  of  the  moun-  • 
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BOOK  tain,  alljook  tlie  way  to  Rome,  and  witiiout  even 

V.       fhutting  the  gates  of  the  city,  made  their  way  into 

•rr^  the  citadel. 
Y.R.365. 

B.C.  387. 

XXXIX.     On  the  other  hand,  the  attainment  oi 

fuch  a  fpeedy,  fuch  an  ahnofl  miraculous  victory,  afto- 
niflied  the  Gauls.  At  firft,  they  flood  motionlefs 
through  apprt'henfion  for  their  own  fafety,  fcarcely 
knowing  what  had  happened;  then,  they  dreaded  fome 
llratagem  ;  at  length,  they  collected  the  fpoils  of  the 
flain,  and  piled  the  arms  in  heaps,  according  to  their 
pradicc.  And  now,  feeing  no  fign  of  an  enemy  any 
whore,  they  at  laft  began  to  march  forward,  and  a 
little  before  fun-fet  arrived  near  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  receiving  intelligence  by  fome  horfemen  who 
had  advanced  before,  that  the  gates  were  open  with- 
out any  troops  polttd  to  defend  them,  nor  any  fol- 
diers  on  the  walls,  this  fecond  incident,  not  lefs  un- 
accountable than  the  former,  induced  them  to  halt : 
and,  apprehenditig  danger  from  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  fituation  of  the 
^ity, .  they  took  poft  between  Rome  and  the  Anio,' 
fending  fcouts  about  the  walls,  and  the  feveral  gates, 
to  difcover  what  plans  the  enemy  would  purfue  in 
this  defperate  (late  of  their  affairs.  The  Roman 
foldiers,  who  were  living,  their  friends  lamented 
as  loft ;  the  greater  part  of  them  having  gone? 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Veii,  and  no  one  fup- 
pofmg  that  any  furvived,  except  thofe  who  had  come 
home  to  Rome.  In  fine  the  city  was  almoft  en- 
tirely filled  with  forrowings.  But  on  the  arrival 
of  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand,  the 
apprehenfions  excited  by  the  public  danger  ftifled 
all  private  forrow  j  foon  after,  the  barbarians  pa- 
troling  about  the  walls  in  troops,  they  heard  their 
yells  and  the  diffonant  clangour  of  their  martial 
inftruments.  During  the  whole  interval,  between 
this  and  the  next  morning,  they  were  held  in  the 
moft  anxious  fufpenfe,  every  moment  expeding  an 
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affault  to  be  made  on  the  city.     At  the  enemy's  firft 
approach,  it  was  fuppofed  that  they  would  begin  the 
attack,   as  foon  as  they  fhould  arrive  at  the  city, 
fmce,  if  this  were  not  their  intention,  they  would 
probably  have  remained  at  the  Allia.     Their  fears 
were  various  and  many ;  firft,  they  imagined  that 
the  place  would  be  inftantly  ftormed,  becaufe  there 
was  not  piuch  of  the  day  remaining ;  then  that  the 
defign  was  put  off  until  night,  in  order  to  ftrike  the 
greater  terror.     At  lad,  the  approach  of  light  funk 
them  in  difmay,  and  the  evil  itfelf  which  they  dreaded, 
clofed  this  fcene  of  unremitted  apprehenfion,   the 
enemy  marching  through  the  gates  in  hoftile  array. 
During  that  night  however,  and.alfo  the  ioHowing 
day,  the  (late  preferved  a  character,  very  different 
from  that  vrhich  fuch  a  daftardly  flight  at  the  Allia 
had  indicated  :  for  there  being  no  room  to  hope,  that 
the  city  could  poflibly  be  defended  by  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  troops  remaining,  a  refolution  was  taken,  that  i 
the  young  men  who  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  the  ^ 
abler  part  of  the  fenate,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
fhould  go  up  into  the  citadel  and  the  Capitol ;  and 
having  colleded  ftores  of  arms  and  corn,  fhould,  in  ^ 
that  flrong  pofl,  maintain  the  defence  of  the  deities,  ! 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  honour  of  Rome.    That  i 
the  Flamen   Quirinalis,    and  the  Veflal  priefteffes, 
fhould  carry  away,  far  from  flaughter  and  conilagra- 
tion,  all  that  appertained  to  the  gods  of  the  flate ; 
and  that  their  worfhip  fhould  not  be  intermitted,  until   ' 
there  fhould  be  no  one  left  to  perform  it.     "  If  the 
"  citadel,  and  the  Capitol,  the  manfion  of  the  gods  ; 
"  if  the  fenate,  the  fource  of  public  counfel ;  if  the 
"  youth  of  military  age,    fhould  furvive  the  ruin 
"  which  impended  over  the  city,  they  mull  deem 
"  the  lofs  of  the  aged  light,  as  of  a  crowd  whom 
"  they  were  under  a  neceflity  of  leaving  behind, 
"  though  with  a  certain  profpecl  of  their  perifhing.** 
That  fuch  of  this  deferted  multitude  as  confifted  of 
plebeians,  might  bear  their  doom  with  the  greater 
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b  O  O  K  refignatlon,  the  aged  nobles,  formerly  dignified  with 

V.       triumphal  honours  and  confulfhips,  openly  declared, 

5rT^'"T^  that  "  they  would  meet  death  along  with  them,  and 

Bicis?.  "  would  not  burthen  the  fcanty  (lores  of  the  fighting 

"  men,  with  bodies  incapable  of  carrying  arms,  and 

)CU     '  '*  of  protecting  their  country. '*}||  Such  were  the  con- 

^      folations  addreffed  to  each  other  by  the  aged  who 

were  dedincd  to  death. 

XL.    Their  exhortations  were  then  turned  to  the 
band  of  young  men,  whom  they  efcorted  to  the  Ca- 
pitol and  citadel,  commending  to  their  valour  and 
youthful  vigour  the  remaining  fortune  of  thejr  city, 
which,  through  the  courfe  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
years,  had  ever  been  victorious  in  all  its  wars.    When 
thofe  who  carried  with  them  every  hope  and  every 
refourcc,    parted  with  the  others,    who  had  deter- 
mined  not  to  furvive  the  capture  and  deftruction  of 
the  city,  the  view  which  it  exhibited  was  fufHcient  to 
call  forth  the  livelieft  feeliugs,  the  women  at  the 
fame  time  running  up  and  do'vn  in  diftraction,  now 
following  one  party,  then   the  other,    alking  their 
hulbands  and  their  fons,  to  what  fate  they  would 
confign  them  ?  All  together  formed  fuch  a  piClure  of 
[  human  woe  as  could  admit  of  no  aggravation.     A 
'  great  part,  however,  of  the  women  followed  their 
relations  into  the  citadel,  no  one  either  hindering  or 
inviting  them ;  becaufe,  though  the  meafure  of  lef- 
fening  the  number  of  ufelels  perfons,  in  a  fiege,  might 
doubtlefs  be  advifable  in  one  point  of  view,  yet  it 
was  a  meafure  of  extreme  inhumanity.     The  reft  of 
the  multitude,    confifting  chiefly  of   plebeians,  for 
whom  there  was  neither  room  on  fo  fmall  a  hill,  nor 
a  poilibility  of  fupport  in  fo  great  a  fcarcity  of  corn, 
pouring  out  of  the  city  in  one  continued  train,  re- 
paired to  the  Janiculum,     From  thence  fome  dif- 
perfed  through  the  country,  and  others  made  their 
way  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  without  any  leader, 
^  or  any  concert,  each  purfuing  his  own  hopes  and  his 

own 
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own  plans,   thofe  of  the  public  being  deplored  as  BOOK 
defperate.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Flamen   Quiri-        ^• 
nalis,  and  the  Veftal  virgins,  laying  afide  all  concern  yrT6? 
for  their  own  affairs,  and  confulting  together  which  b!c.387. 
of  the  facred  depofits  they  fliould  take  with  them, 
and  which  they  fhould  leave  behind,  for  they  had] 
not  flrength  fufficient  to  carry  all,  and  what  place 
they  could  beft  depend  on,  for  preferving  them  in 
fafe  cuftody,  judged  it  the  moft  eligible  method  to 
inrlofe   them   in  calks,    and   to   bury   them    under 
ground,  in  the  chapel  next  to  the  dwelling-houfe  of 
the  Flamen  Quirinalis,  where  at  prefent  it  is  reckoned 
profane  even  to  fpit.     The  reft  they  carried,  diflri- 
buting  the  burthens  among  themfelves,  along  the  t 
road  which  leads  over  the  Sublician  bridge,  to  the  ', 
Janiculum.     On  the  ;ifcent  of  that  hill,  Lucius  Ai- 
binius,  a  Roman  plebeian,  was  conveying  away  in  a 
waggon  vhi$  wife  and  children,  but  obferving  them 
among  the  crowd  of  thofe  who  being  unfit  for  war 
were  retiring  from  the  city,  and  retaining,  even  in 
his  prefent  calamitous  ftate,    a  regard    to    the  dif- 
tindtion    between    things    divine    and    human,    he 
thought   it    would    betray   a   want    of    refpect   to 
religion,  if  the  public  priefts  of  the  Roman  people 
were  to  go  on  foot,    thus  holily  laden,   whilft  he 
and  his  family  were  feen   mounted  in  a  carriage; 
ordering  his  wife  and  children  then  to  alight,  he  put 
the  virgins  and  the  facred  things  into  the  waggon, 
and  conveyed  them  to  Casre,  whither  the  priclls  had 
determined  to  go. 

XLI.  Meanwhile  at  Rome,  when  every  difpo- 
fition  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel  had  been  com- 
pleted, as  far  as  was  poflible  in  fuch  a  conjuncture, 
the  aged  crowd  withdrew  to  their  houfes,  and 
there,  with  a  firmnefs  of  mind  not  to  be  fhaken  by 
the  approach  of  death,  waited  the  coming  of  the 
enemy:  fuch  of  them  as  had  held  cuiule  offices, 
choofmg  to  die  in  that  garb  which  difplayed  the  em- 
blems of  their  former  fortune,  of  their  honours,  or 
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li  O  O  K'  of  their  merit,  put  on  the  moft  fplcndid  robes  worn, 
V.     ■  when  tliey  draw  the  chariots  of  the  gods  in  prcjcef- 
'    n"  r'  i  ^'^"i  or  ride  in  triumph.     Thus  habited,  they  feated 
B  C.  jfi?   themfelvcs  in  their  ivory  chairs  at  the  fronts  of  tTieir 
;  houfes.     Some  fay  that  they  devoted  tliemfelves  for 
'  the  fafety  of  their  country  and  their  fellow-citizens ; 
and  that  they  fung  a  hymn  upon  the  occafion.  Mar- 
I  cus  Fabius,  the  chief  pontiff,  dictating  the  form  of 
I  words  to  tlioni.     On  the  fide  of  the  Gauls,  as  the 
keenncfs  of  their  rage,   excited  by  the  fight,  had 
abated  during  the  night ;  and,  as  they  had  neither 
met  any  dangerous  oppofition  in  the  field,  nor  were 
now  taking  the  city  by  ftorm  or  force  ;  they  marched 
j  next  day,  without  any  anger  or  any  heat  of  paflion, 
I  into    the  city,    through    the    Colline   gate,    which 
Hood  open,    and  advanced  to   the  Forum,  carting 
rouRd  their  eyes  on  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
on  the  citadel,  the  only  place  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  making  refiftance.     From  thence,  leaving  a 
fmall  guard  to  prevent  any  attack  from  the  citadel 
or  Capitol,    they  ran   about  in   queft   of  plunder. 
Not  meeting  a  human  being   in  the  flreets,    part 
of  them  rufhed  in  a  body  to  the  houfes  that  flood 
nearefl ;    part  fought  the   mod  diftant,  as  exped- 
ing  to    find  them  untouched  and  abounding  with 
fpoil.     Afterwards,   being  frightened  from  thence, 
by  the  very  folitude,  and   fearing  left  fome  fecret 
defign  of  the  enemy   might  be   put   in   execution 
againfl  them,  while  they  were  thus  difperfed,  they 
formed  themfelves  into  bodies,  and  returned  again 
to  the  Forum,  and  places  adjoining  to  it.     Finding 
the  houfes  of  the  plebeians  fhut  up,  and  the  palaces 
of  the  nobles    ftanding  open,    they  fhewed  rather 
greater  backwardnefs  to  attack  thefe  that  were  open, 
}  than  fuch  as  were  fhut :  with  fuch  a  degree  of  vene- 
i  ration  did  they  behold  men  fitting  in  the  porches  of 
thofe  palaces,  who,  befide  their  ornaments  and  ap- 
parel, more  fplendid  than  became-  mortals,  bore  the 
neareft  refemblance  to  gods,  in  the  majefty  difplayed 
in  their  looks,  and  the  gravity  of  their  countenances. 

It 
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It  is  faid,  that  while  they  flood  gazing  as  on  ftatues,  BOOK 
one  of  them,  Marcus  Papirius,  provoked  the  anger        V. 
of  a  Gaul,  by  flrildng  him  on  the  head  with  his  *    r'  ^^^ 
ivory  fceptre,   while   he  was   ftroaking  his   beard,  jj.q,  Ist! 
which  at  that  time  was  univerfally  worn  long ;  that 
the  flaughter  began  with  him,  and  that  the  reft  were 
flain  in  their  feats.     The  nobles  being  put  to  death, 
the  remainder  of  the  people  met  the  fame  fate.     The 
houfes  were  plundered,  and  then  fet  on  fire. 

XLII.  However,  whether  it  was,  that  iiiey  were 
not  all  poffeffed  with  a  defire  of  reducing  the  city 
to  riiins,  or  whether  the  defign  had  been  adopted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Gauls,  that  fome  fires  Ihould 
be  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  befieged,  for  the 
purpofe  of  terrifying  them,  and  to  try  if  they  could 
be  compelled  to  furrender,  through  affedion  to 
their  own  dwellings,  or  that  they  had  determined 
that  all  the  houfes  fhould  not  be  burned  down, 
becaufe  whatever  remained,  they  could  hold  as  a 
pledge,  by  means  of  which  they  migiit  work  upon 
the  minds  of  the  garrifon,  the  fire  did  not,  during 
the  firft  day,  fpread  extenfively,  as  is  ufual  in  a 
captured  city.  The  Romans,  beholding  the  enemy 
from  the  citadel,  who  ran  up  and  down  through 
every  ftreet,  while  fome  new  fcene  of  horror  arofe 
to  their  view  in  every  different  quarter,  were  fcarcely 
able  to  preferve  their  prelence  of  mind.  To  what- 
ever fide  the  fhouts  of  the  enemy,  the  cries  of 
women  and  children,  the  crackHng  from  the  flames, 
and  the  crafh  of  falling  houfes  called  their  atten- 
tion, thither,  deeply  fliocked  at  every  incident,  they 
turned  their  eyes,  their  thoughts,  as  if  placed  by 
fortune  to  be  fpedators  of  the  fall  of  their  country ; 
— left,  in  fhort,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  protecting 
any  thing  belonging  to  them,  but  merely  their  own 
perfons,  much  more  deferving  of  commileration,  in* 
VOL.  I.  L  L  deed. 
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BOOK  deed,  than  any  before  who  were  ever  beleagered ; 
V.       as   by  the   fiege  wliich   they   had   to   TuAain   they 
"  t/^~   were  excluded  from  their  native  city,  whilil  they 
b'c'^S?!  ^^^  every  thing  which  they  held  dear  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy.     Nor  was  the  night,  which  lucceeded 
fuch  a  fliocking  day,  attended  with  more  tranquillity. 
The  morning  appeared  with  an  afpeft  equally  dlf- 
mal ;    nor  did   any  portion  of   time   relieve   them 
from  the  fight  of  a  confVant  fuccefllon  of  new  dif- 
trefles.     Loaded    and    overwlitltned    with    fuch    a 
multiplicity  of  evils,  they  noiwithflanding  remitted 
nought  of  their  firmnefs ;  determined,  though  they 
;  ihould  fee  every  thing  in  flames,  and  levelled  with 
the  dufl,  to  defend  by  their  bravery  the  hill  which 
■iiey  occupied,    fmall  and  ill   provided  as  it  was, 
yet  being  the  only  refuge  of  their  liberty.     And 
as  the  fame  events  recurred  every  day,    they  be- 
came io  habituated,  as  it  were,  to  difaders,  that, 
j  abftraiSting  their  thoughts  as  much  as  poflible  from 
'  their  circumftances,  they   regarded  the  arms,    and 
the  fwcrds  in  their  hands,  as  their  only  hopes. 

XLIII.    On   the  other  fide,    the  Gauls,    having: 
for   feveral   days   waged    only   an    ineffeftuai    wa; 
againft  the  buildings,    and  perceiving  that  amon^ 
the  fires   and    ruins  of   the  city  nothing   now  re- 
mained but  a  band  of  armed  enemies,  who  were 
neither  terrified  in    the   leaft,   nor    likely   to   treat 
of    a   capitulation    unlefs   force  were    appHed,    re- 
folved    to    have    recourfe    to    extremities,    and   to 
make  an  aflault  on  the  citadel.     On  a  fignal  given, 
iat  the  firft  light,  their  whole  multitude  was  mar- 
'  Ihalled  in  the  Forum,   from  whence,  after  raifmg 
^  the  fhout,  and  forming  a  teftudo  *,  they  advanced 

*  Forming  themfelves  into  a  compaA  body,  with  their  (hields 
joined  together,  and  held  over  their  heads  to  proteft  them  from 
the  miflile  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

to 
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to  the  attack'.     The  Romans  in  their  defence  did  BOOK 
nothing  rafhly,  nor  in  a  hurry ;  but  having  flrength-       V. 
ened  the  guards  at  every  approach,  and  oppofuig  the  ^^"^^'"T"' 
main  ftrength  of  their  men  on  the  quarter  where  B.C.  jsJ* 
they  faw  the  battalions  advancing,  they  fuffered  them 
to  mount  the  hill,  judging  that  the  higher  they  fhould 
afcend,  the  more  eafily  they  might  be  driven  back, 
down  the  fleep.     About  the  middle  of  the  afcent 
they  met ;    and    there   making  their  charge  down 
the  declivity,  which  of  itfelf  bore  them  againft  the 
enemy,  routed  the  Gauls  with  fuch  flaughter,  and 
fuch  deflrudion,  occafioned  by  their  falling  down^ 
the  precipice,j  that  they  never  afterwards,  either  in  ^ 
parties,  or  with  their  whole  force,  made  another  trial 
of  that  kind  of  fight.     Laying  afide  therefore  the 
hope  of  efFefting  their  approaches  by  force  of  arms, 
they  refolvcd  to  form  a  blockade,  for  which,  having 
never  until  this  time  thought  of  making  provifion, 
they  were  ill  prepared.     With  the  houies,  all  was 
confumed  in  the  city  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  days 
they  had  paflfed  there,  the  produce  of  the  country 
round  about  had  been   hailily  carried  off  to  Veii. 
Wherefore  dividing  their  forces,  they  determined  that 
one  part  fhould  be  employed  in  plundering  among  the 
neighbouring  nations,  while  the  other  carried  on  the 
fiege  of  the  citadel,  in  order  that  the  ravagers  of  the 
country  might  fupply  the  befiegers  with  corn. 

^IJV.  The  party  of  Gauls,  which  marched  away 
from  the  city,  were  conducted  merely  by  the  will  of 
fortune,  who  chofe  to  make  a  trial  of  Roman  bravery, 
to  Ardea,  where  Camillus  dwelt  in  exile,  pining  in 
forrow,  and  more  deeply  grieving  at  the  diilrelTes  of 
the  public,  than  at  his  own.;  accufmg  gods  and  men, 
burning  with  indignation,  and  wondering  where  were 
now  thofe  men  who  with  him  had  taken  Veii,  and  Fa- 
Jerii ;  thofe  men  who,  in  other  wars,  had  ever  been 
more  indebted  to  their  own  courage,  than  to  chance. 
Thus  pondering,  he  heard,  on  a  fudden,  that  the  army 

L  L  a  ot 
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13  O  O  Kl  of  the  Gauls  v  '  ing,  and  that  the  people  of 

V.      i  Ardea  in  com  ere  nut  in  council  on  the 

y  ^"~^~  i  fubjed.  On  which,  as  if  moved  by  divine  infpira- 
D  c'^g-J  tion,  he  advanced  into  the  niidft  of  their  aflfembly, 
</]  |y  ^  having  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  abfent  himfelf 
'  from  fuch  meetings,  and  faid/  "  People  of  Ardea, 
"  my  friends  of  old,  of  late  my  fellow-citizens  alfo,  a 
"  relation  encouraged  by  your  kindnefs,  and  formed 
**  by  my  fortune ;  let  not  any  of  you  imagine,  that 
"  my  coming  hither  to  your  council  is  owing  to  my 
'  *'  having  forgotten  my  fituaiion ;  but  the  prefent 
*'  cafe,  and  the  common  danger,  render  it  neceffary 
"  that  every  one  fhould  contribute  to  the  public 
**  every  kind  of  afli fiance  in  his  power.  And  when 
•'  (hall  I  repay  fo  great  obligations  as  I  owe  you,  if  I 
*'  am  now  remifs  ?  On  what  occafion  can  I  ever  be 
'*  ferviceable  to  you,  if  not  in  war  ?  By  my  know- 
"  ledge  in  that  line,  I  fupported  a  charadler  in  my 
*'  native  country,  and  though  never  overcome  by  an 
"  enemy  in  war,  I  was  banifhed  in  time  of  peace 
**  by  my  ungrateful  countrymen.  To  you,  men  of 
*'  Ardea,  fortune  has  prefented  an  opfwrtunity  of 
*'  making  a  recompence  for  all  the  valuable  favours 
"  which  the  Roman  people  have  formerly  conferred 
*'  on  you.  How  great  thefe  have  been,  ye  your- 
*'  felves  remember ;  nor  need  I,  who  know  you  to 
**  be  grateful,  remind  you  cf  them.  At  the  fame  time 
"  you  may  acquire,  for  this  your  city,  a  high  degree 
**  of  military  renown,  by  afting  againft  the  common 
**  enemy.  The  nation,  which  is  now  approaching, 
"  in  a  diforderly  march,  is  one  to  whom  nature  has 
"  given  minds  and  bodies  of  greater  fize  than 
"  ftrength:  for  which  reafon,  they  bring  to  every  con- 
"  tefl  more  of  terror,  than  of  real  vigour.  The  dif- 
"  after  of  Rome  may  ferve  as  a  proof  of  this ;  they 
*'  took  the  city,  when  every  avenue  lay  open;  but  ftill 
"  a  fmall  band  in  the  citadel  and  Capitol  are  able  to 
"  withftand  them.  Already  tired  of  the  flow  pro- 
"  ceedings  of  the  fiege,  they  retire  and  fpread  them- 

"  felves 
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"  felves  over  the  face  of  the  country.    When  gorged  BOOK 

*'  by  food,  and  greedy  draughts  of  wine,  as  foon  as        V. 

"  night  comes  on,  they  ftretch  themfelves  promifcu- 

"  oufly,  like  brutes,  near  dreams  of  water,  without  in- 

"  trenchment,  and  without  either  guards  or  advanced 

**  pods ;  ufmg  at  prefent,  in  conlequence  of  fuccefs, 

"  ftill  lefs  caution  than  ufual.    li  it  is  your  wifli  to  de- 

"  fend  your  own  walls,  and  not  to  fuffer  all  this  part 

"  of  the  world  to  become  a  province  of  Gaul,  take 

"  arms  unanimoully  at  the  hrlt  watch.     Follow  me, 

**  to  kill,  not  to  light,    if  I  do  not  deliver  them  into 

"  your  hands,  overpowered  with  flecp,  to  be  flaugh- 

"  tered  like  cattle,  lam  content  to  meet  the  fame  ilfue 

"  of  my  affairs  at  Ardea  which  I  found  at  Rome.** 

XLV.  Every  one  who  heard  him  had  long  been 
poffeffed  with  an  opinion,  that  there  was  not  any 
where  in  that  age  a  man  of  equ.tl  talents  for  war. 
The  meeting  then  being  dilmilfed,  they  took  fome 
refrefhment,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
fignal  being  given.  As  foon  as  that  was  done, 
during  the  flillncfs  of  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
they  attended  Camillus  at  the  gates :  they  had  not 
marched  far  from  the  city,  when  they  found  the 
camp  of  the  Gauls,  as  had  been  foretold,  un- 
guarded and  negleCf  ed  on  every  fide,  and,  raifing  a 
fhout,  attacked  it.  There  was  no  fight  auy  where, 
but  daughter  every  where:  being  naked, 'and  fur- 
prifed  in  deep,  they  were  eafily  cut  to  pieces. 
However,  thole  who  lay  mod  remote,  being  roufed 
from  their  beds,  and  not,knov\ing  how  or  by  whom 
the  tumult  was  occafioned,  were  by  their  fears 
direded  to  flight,  and  fome  of  them  even  into  the 
midd  of  the  enemy,  before  they  perceived  their  mif- 
take.  A  great  number,  flying  into  the  territory  of 
Antium,  were  attacked  on  their  draggling  march 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  furrounded  and 
cut  ofi.  A  like  carnage  was  made  of  the  Tufcans 
in  the  territory  of  Veii :  for  they  were  fo  far  from 
L  L  3  feeling 
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BOOK  feeling  compafTion  for  a  city,  which  had  !  fr 

V.  neighbour  now  near  four  hundred  years,  a..^  ....ich 
!rT''"T^  had  been  overpowered  by  a  llrau'^e  and  unheard-of 
B  c/ls?.  ^^^^Yi  ^h*^^  *h^*y  "^ade  incurfjoiis  at  that  very  liine 
on  the  Roman  territory  :  and,  after  loading  them- 
felves  with  booty,  purpofed  even  to  lay  fiege  to  Veil, 
the  bulwark,  and  the  lafi  remaining  hope  of  the 
whole  Roman  race.  The  foldiers  there,  who  had 
feen  them  ftraggling  over  the  country,  and  alfo  col- 
lefted  in  a  body,  driving  the  prey  before  them,  now 
perceived  their  camp  pitched  at  no  great  diftance 
from  Veii.  At  firrt,  tiieir  minds  were  filled  with 
melancholy  refledions  on  their  own  fituation ;  then 
with  indignation,  afterwards  with  rage.  **  Muii 
**  their  misfortunes,  they  faid,  be  mocked  even  by 
*'  the  Etrurians,  from  whom  they  had  drawn  off 
"  the  Gallic  war  on  themfelves  ?'*  Scarce  could  they 
curb  their  pafiions  fo  far  as  to  refrain  from  attacking 
them  that  inllant ;  but,  being  reftrained  by  Quintus 
Caedicius,  a  centurion,  whom  they  had  appointed 
their  commander,  they  confented  to  defer  it  until 
night.  The  action  which  enfued  wanted  nothing  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  former,  except  that  it  was  not 
conducted  by  a  general  equal  to  Camillus :  in  every 
other  refpedt  the  courfe  of  events  was  the  fame,  and 
the  iflue  equally  fortunate.  Not  content  with  this 
blow,  but  taking,  as  guides,  fome  prifoners  who 
had  efcaped  the  (laughter,  and  advancing  to  SaJi^iae 
againfl  another  body  of  Tufcans,  they  furprifed  them 
on  the  night  following,  flew  a  ft.ill  greater  number, 
and  then  returned  to  Veii,  exulting  in  their  double 
viftory. 
/"/ 
^  /XLVI.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome  the  fiege,  in  ge- 
neral, was  carried  on  flowly,  and  both  parties  lay 
quiet ;  for  the  attention  of  the  Gauls  was  folely  era- 
ployed  in  preventing  any  of  the  enemy  from  efcap- 
ing  between  their  polls ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  a  Ro- 
man youth  drew  on  hinifelf  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration 
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miration  both  of  his  countrymen  and  the  enemy,  BOOK 
There  was  a  facrifice  always  folemnized  by  the  Fa-  V. 
bian  tamily  at  Itated  times,  on  the  Quirinal  hill ;  to  '"  j,'  ~ 
perform  which,  Caius  Fabius  Dorfo  having  come  Bx.387 
down  from  the  Capitol,  drefled  in  the  form  called 
the  Gabine  cincl:ure,  and  carrying  in  his  hands  the 
iacred  utenfils  requifite  for  the  ceremony,  pafTed  out 
through  the  midd  of  the  enemy's  pods,  without 
being  moved  in  the  leafl  by  any  of  their  calls  or 
threats.  He  proceeded  to  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  after 
duly  performing  there  the  folemn  rites,  returned  by 
the  fame  way,  preferving  the  fame  firmnefs  in  his 
countenance  and  gait,  confident  of  the  proteclion  of 
the  gods,  whole  worfhip,  even  the  fear  of  death,  had 
not  power  to  make  him  neglect,  and  came  back  to 
his  friends  in  the  Capitol,  while  the  Gauls  were  either 
held  motionlefs  with  aflonifhment  at  his  amazinv! 
confidence,  or  moved  by  confidcrations  of  ilI; 
gion,  of  which  that  nation  is  by  no  means  regard- 
lef^  Meanwhile,  thofe  at  Veii  found  not  only  their  ^^ 
courage,  but  their  llrength  alfo  increafmg  daily. 
Not  only  fuch  of  the  Romans  repaired  thither, 
who,  in  confequence  either  of  the  defeat  in  the  field, 
or  of  the  difaller  of  the  city  being  taken,  had  been 
difperfed  in  various  parts,  but  volunteers  alfo  flowed 
in  from  Latium,  with  a  view  to  fliare  in  the  fpoil ;  lb 
that  it  now  feemed  high  time  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  their  native  city,  and  refcue  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  But  this  ftrong  body  wanted_a  head  : 
the  fpot  where  they  ftood  '  reminded  them  of  Ca-.  _ 
millus,  a  great  number  of  the  foldiers  having  fought 
with  fuccefs  under  his  banners  and  aufpices.  Be- 
fidcs,  Caedicius  declared,  that  he  would  not  take 
any  part  which  might  aftbrd  occafion,  either  for 
god  or  man,  to  take  away  his  command ;  but 
rather,  mindful  of  his  own  rank,  would  hhnfelf 
infill  on  the  appointment  of  a  general.  With  uni- 
verfal  confent  it  was  refolved,  that  Camillus  fliould 
be  invited  from  Ardea ;  but  that  firll  the  fenate  at 
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BOOK  Rome  fliould  be  confultcd  :  fo  carefully  did  they 
V.  regulate  every  proceeding  by  a  regard  to  pro- 
IjrT^^'"?^'  priety,  and,  though  in  circumdances  nearly  dcf- 
B.C  tS?  P*^rate,  maintain  the  diftindions  of  the  feveral  de- 
partments of  government.  It  was  neceflary  to  pafs 
through  the  enemy's  guards,  which  could  not  be  ef- 
fcded  without  the  utuiofl  danger.  A  fpiritcd  youth, 
called  Pontius  Cominius,  ofFertd  himfeU  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and  fupporting  himfclf  on  pieces  of  cork, 
was  carried  down  the  Itream  ol  the  Tiber  to  the  city. 
From  thence,  where  the  didance  from  the  bank  wa« 
{liorteft,  he  made  his  way  into  the  Capitol  over  a  part 
of  the  rock  which  was  very  deep  and  craggy,  and 
therefore  neglected  by  the  enemy's  guards;  and 
being  conducted  to  the  magiflrates,  delivered  the 
meffage  of  the  army.  Then,  having  received  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  that  Cainillus  fhould  both  be 
recalled  from  exile  in  an  aflcmbly  of  the  Curias,  and 
inftantly  nominated  dictator  by  order  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  foldiers  fhould  have  the  general  whom 
they  wifhed,  going  out  of  the  fame  way,  he  proceeded 
with  his  difparches  to  Veii ;  from  whence  deputies 
were  fent  to  Ardea  to  Camillus,  who  conducted  him 
to  Veii :  or  elfe,  tlie  law  was  pafled  by  the  Curiaps, 
and  he  was  nominated  dictator  in  his  abfence  y  for  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  did  not  fet  out  from , 
Ardea,  until  he  found  that  this  was  done,  t)ecaufe' 
he  could  neither  change  his  refidence  without  an 
order  of  the  people,  nor  hold  the  privilege  of 
the  aufpices  in  the  army,  until  he  uas  nominated 
didator.  _[  i 

XLVII.  Thus  ihey  were  employed  at  Veii,  whilft, 
in  the  meantime,  the  citadel  and  Capitol  at  Rome  were 
in  the  utmofl  danger.  The  Gauls  either  perceived 
the  track  of  a  human  foot,  where  the  meflenger  from 
Veii  had  pafled  ;  or,  from  their  own  obfervation, 
had  remarked  the  eafy  afcent  at  the  rock  of  Car- 
mentis:   on  a  moon-light  night,  therefore,  having 

firft 
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firft  fent  forward  a  perfon  unarmed  to  make  trial 
of  the  way,  handing  their  arms  to  ihofe  before  them  ; 
when  any  difficuhy  occurred,  fuppoiting  and  fup- 
ported  in  turns,  and  drawing  each  other  up  accord- 
ing as  the  ground  required,  they  cUmbiid  to  the  fum- 
mit  in  fuch  filence,  that  they  not  only  efcaped  the 
notice  of  the  guards,  but  did  not  even  alarm  the  dogs, 
animals  particularly  watchful  wjihjiegard  >''  ^  noife 
at  night.  They  were  not  unperceived  1.  .  -  by 
fome  geefe,  which,  being  facred  to  Juno,  the  people 
had  fpared,  even  in  the  prefent  great  fcarcity  of  food  ; 
a  circumftance  to  which  they  owed  their  preferva- 
tion  ;  for  by  the  c?xkling  of  thefe  creatures,  and  the 
clapping  of  iheir  wings,  Marcus  Mar,'  s  roufed 

from  fleep, — a  manof  diitinguifhed  ci  i  in  war, 

wTicr  had  been  conful  the  third  year  before ;  and  . 
fnatching  up  his  arms,  and  at  the  fame  time  calling  to 
.the  relt  to  do  the  fame,  he  haftened  to  the  fpot : 
y  where,  while  fome  ran  about  in  confufion,  he  by  a 
ftroke  with  the  bofs  of  his  fhield  tumbled  down  a 
Gaul  who  had  already  got  footing  on  the  fummit  ; 
and  this  man's  weight,  as  he  fell,  throwing  dviwn 
thofe  who  were  next,  he  flew  fevcral  others,  who,  in 
their  conllernation,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  caught 
hold  of  the  rocks,  to  which  they  clung.y  By  this 
time  many  of  the  garrifon  had  aflembled  at  the  place, 
who,  by  throwing  javelins  and  Hones,  beat  down  the 
enemy,  fo  that  the  whole  band,  unable  to  keep  either 
their  hold  or  footing,  were  hurled  down  the  preci- 
pice in  promifcuous  ruin.  '1  he  alarm  then  fubfiding, 
the  remainder  of  the  night  was  given  to  repofe,  as 
much  at  leafi:  as  could  be  enjoyed  after  fuch  pertur- 
bation, when  the  danger,  though  pad,  kept  up  the 
agitation  of  people's  minds.  As  foon  as  day  appeared, 
the  foldiers  were  fummoned,  by  found  of  trumpet,  to 
attend  the  tribunes  in  alfembly,  when  due  recom- 
pence  was  to  be  made  both  to  merit  and  demerit. 
Manlius  was  firll  of  ail  commended  for  the  bravery 

which 
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BOOK  which  iie  had  difplaycd,  and  was  prefeiitcd  with 
V.  gifts,  not  only  by  the  military  tribunes,  but  by 
Y  «"  Q  the  foldiers  univeH'ally  ;  for  every  one  carried  to 
B.C.  387'  h^  houfe,  which  was  in  the  citadel,  a  contribution  of 
half  a  pound  of  corn  and  half  a  pint  of  wine— a 
j  prefent  which  appears  trifling  in  the  relation,  yet  the 
fcarcity  which  prevailed  rendered  it  a  very  flrong 
proof  of  eflcem,  fince  each  man  contributed,  in 
honour  of  a  particular  perfon,  a  portion  fubtraded 
from  his  neceflary  fupplies.  Thofe,  who  had  been 
on  guard  at  the  place  where  the  enemy  climbed 
up  unobferved,  were  now  cited ;  and  though  Quin- 
tus  Sulpicius,  military  tribune,  had  declared,  that 
he  would  punifli  every  man  according  to  the  rules 
of  military  difcipline,  yet  being  deterred  by  the 
unanimous  remonfl  r  of  the  foldiers,  who  threw 
all  the  blame  on  <  _  licular  man  of  the  guard, 
he  fpared  the  refL  1  he  one  vho  was  manifeftly 
guilty,  he  with  the  approbation  of  all  threw  down 
•  from  the  rock.  From  tins  time  forth,  the  guards 
on  both  fides  became  more  vigilant :  on  the  fide 
of  the  Gauls,  becaufe  a  rumour  fpread  that  mef- 
fengers  palled  between  Veii  and  Rome ;  and  on 
that  of  the  Romans,  from  their  recolledion  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  had  been  expofed  in 
the  night,    ^i^ 

XL VIII.  But  beyond  all  the  evils  of  the  war 
and  the  fiege,  famine  diflrefled  both  armies.  To 
which  was  added  on  the  fide  of  the  Gauk,  a  pefU- 
Jcntial  diforder,  occafioned  by  their  lying  encamped 
in  low  ground  furrounded  with  hills,  which  befides 
having  been  heated  by  the  burning  of  the  build- 
ings, and  filled  with  exhalations,  when  the  wind 
rofe  ever  fo  little,  fent  up  not  only  afhes  but  embers. 
Thefe  inconveniencies  that  nadon,  of  all  others,  is 
the  worll  qualified  to  endure,  as  being  accuftomed  to 
cold  and  moifture.   In  a  word,  they  fuffered  fo  feverely 

from 
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from  the  heat  and  fuflbcation,  that  they  died  in  great  BOOK 
numbers,  diforders  fpreading  as  among  a  herd  of       V. 
cattle.     And  now  growing    weary   of  the   trouble  y  ?  6^ 
of  burying  feparately,  they  gathered  the  bodies  in  j^  c.'iS?! 
heaps  proniifcuoully,  and  burned  them,  and  this  ren- 
dered the  place  remarkable  by  the  name  of  the  Gal- 
lic ji^ifiiir     -^  truce  was  now  made  with  the  Romans, 
and  conferences  held  with  permifTion  of  the  com- 
manders ;    in    which,    when  the    Gauls   frequently 
made  mention  of  the  famine  to  which  the  former  * 

were  reduced,  and  thence  inferred  the  neceility  of 
their  furrendering,  it  is  faid,  that  in  order  to  re- 
move this  opinion,  bread  was  thrown  from  the 
Capitol  into  their  advanced  pods,  though  the  fa- 
mine could  fcarcely  be  diflembled  or  endured  any 
longer.  But  whilft  the  dictator  was  employed  in 
perlbn  in  levying  forces  at  Ardea,  in  fending  his 
mailer  of  the  horfi*,  Lucius  Valerius,  to  bring  up 
the  troops  from  Veii,  and  in  making  fuch  prepa- 
rations and  arrangements  as  would  enable  him  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  the  garrifon  of  r 
the  Capitol  was  worn  down  with  the  fatigue  of  jl^ 
guards  and  watches.  They  had  hitherto  (food  fu-  ' 
perior  to  all  evils,  yet  famine  was  one  which  nature 
would  not  allow  to  be  overcome,  fo  that  looking 
out  day  after  day  for  fome  afliftance  from  the  dic- 
tator, and  at  lall,  not  only  provifions,  but  hope  fail- 
ing^their  arms  in  the  courfe  of  relieving  the  guards 
at  the  fame  time  almoft  weighing  down  their  feeble 
bodies,  they  infilled  that  either  a  furrender  ihould 
be  made,  or  the  enemy  bought  off,  on  fuch  terms 
as  could  be  obtained :  for  the  Gauls  had  given  plain 
intimations,  that,  for  a  fmall  compenfation,  they 
might  be  induced  to  relinquifli  the  fiege.  The  fe- 
nate  then  met,  and  the  military  tribunes  were  com- 
miflioned  to  conclude  a  capitulation.  The  bufmefs 
was  afterwards  managed  in  a  conference  between 
Quintus  Sulpicius  a  military  tribune,  and  Brennus 

the 
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BOOK]  the  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  and  a  thoufand  poiind&] 

y.       weight  of  gold  *  was   fixed  as  the  ranfom  of  that! 

Y  ^'        people,    who  were  aftcrwarJs  to  he  rulers  of   the! 

h.C.lsjj  ^'O' '<J'     '^o  *  iranfadion  fo  very  humiliating  in  it- 

1  felf,  infult  was  added.     Falfe  vm;  '  re  brought! 

I  by  the  Gauls,  and  on  the  tribune      ^        J?  to  them,' 

the  infolent  Gaul  threw  in  hLs  fuord  in  addition  tol 

I  the  weiphtf:,  and  was  heard  to  utter  anex!     '^'      in-^ 

/  tolerable  to  Roman  ears,  "  woe  to  the  v,i.  I.**J 

XLIX.  But  both  gf^cis  and  men  flood  forth  to  pre-' 
vent  the  Romans  living  under  the  difgrace  of  being 
ranfomed.  For,  very  fortunately,  before  the  abo- 
minable payment  was  completed,  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  gold  being  not  yet  weighed  in  confequence 
of  the  altercation,  the  didlator  came  up  to  the  fpot, 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  away  from  thence, 
and  the  Gauls  to  clear  the  plac^.  And  when  they 
made  oppofition,  and  infifled  on  the  agreement,  he 
afHrmed  that  fuch  an  agreement  could  have  no  vali- 
\  dity,  being  made  after  lie  had  been  created  dictator, 
I  without  his  order,  by  a  magiftrate  of  fubordinate  au- 
'  thoriiy ;  and  he  gave  notice  to  the  Gauls  to  prepare 
for  battle.  His  own  men  he  ordered  to  throw  their 
baggage  in  a  heap,  to  get  ready  their  arms,  and  to 
recover  their  country  with  fl'^el,  not  with  gold  ;  hav- 
ing before  their  eyes  the  temples  cf  the  gods,  their 
wives  and  children,  the  fite  of  their  native  city, 
disfigured  with  rubbiih  through  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  every  object  which  they  were  bound  by  the 
flrongefl  duties  to  defend,  to-  recover,  and  to  re- 
venge. He  then  drew  up  his  forces  for  battle,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow,  on  the  fite 
of  the  half  demolifhed  city,  which  was  in  itfelf  naturally 
uneven,  having  made  every  previous  arrangement 
and  preparation,  which  could  be  fuggefled  by  know- 
ledge in  war,  to  fecure  all  pofTible  advantages  to  him- 

felf. 
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felf.     The  Gauls,  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  event,  BOOK 
took  up  arms,  and  with  more  rage  than  conduct       V. 
rufhed  upon  the  Romans.    Fortune  had  now  changed  ^"^^^"7^ 
fides ;  and  both  divine  favour  and  human  wifdom  B.C.  387 
aided  the  Roman  caufe.  At  the  firft  onfet,  therefore, , 
the  Gauls  were  put  to  the  route  with  no  greater  diffi- ' 
culty  than  they  had  themfelves  found,  when  they 
gained  the  victory  at  the  Allia.    They  were  afterwards 
defeated,  under  the  conducSl  and  aufpices  of  the  fame  j 
Camillus,  in  a  more  regular  engagement  at  the  eighth 
(lone  on  the  Gabine  road,  wliere  they  rallied  after  j 
their  flight.     Here  the  flaughter  was  immenfe  ;  their  j 
camp  was  taken,  and  Jiot  even  a  fmgle  perfon  left  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  defeat.     The  didator,  having 
thus  recovered  his  country  from  the  enemy,  returned 
in  triumph,  and  among  the  rough  jokes  which  the 
foldiers  throw  out  Dn  fuch  occafions,  received  the 
appellations    of  a  Romulus,    a  fecond    founder  of 
the    city, — praifes    certainly    not    unmerited.  .  His      -    — 
country  thus  faved  by  arms,   he  evidently  faved  it 
a  fecond  time    in    peace,    when    he    hindered    the 
people   from    removing  to  Veii,    a  fcheme  prefled 
by   the  tribunes  with    greater  earneflnefs  after  the 
burning  of  the  city,  and  which  the  commons,  of 
themfelves,  were  then  more  inclined  to  purfue ;  and 
for  that  reafon  he  did  not  refign  the  diclatorfliip  im- 
mediately after  his  triumph,  being  entreated  by  the 
fenate  not  to  leave  the  commonwealth  in  that  unfet- 
tled  ftate. 

L.  The  firft  bufmefs  which  he  laid  before  the 
fenate  was  that  which  refpecled  the  immortal  gods ; 
for  he  was  remarkably  attentive  to  all  matters  in 
which  religion  was  concerned.  He  procured  a  de- 
cree of  fenate,  that  "  all  the  temples  having  been  in 
*'  poffeflion  of  the  enemy  fhould  be  reftored,  their 
*'  bounds  traced,  and  expiation  made  for  them,  and 
*'  that  the  form  of  expiation  fhould  be  fought  in 
"  the  books  by  the  duumvirs.     That  a  league  of 

"  hofpitality 
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"  hofpitality  fhould  be  formed  by  public  authority 
"  with  the  people  of  Caere,  bccaufe  they  had  ar- 
"  forded  a  reception  to  the  facred  utenfils,  and  to 
"  the  prieds  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  bccaufe 
"  to  the  kindnefs  of  that  nation  it  was  owing,  that 
"  the  worfliip  of  the  immortal  gods  had  not  been  in- 
"  termitted  ;  that  Capitoline  games  fhould  be  exhi> 
"  bited  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  fupremely  good  and 
"  great,  for  having,  in  time  oi    '  led 

'■*  his   own    manfion,    and   the  (  i       le; 

*'  and  that  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  for  the  due 
"  performance  thereof,  fhould  be  incorporated  by 
"  the  didator,  out  of  thofe  who  refided  in  the  Ca- 
'*  pitol  and  fort."  Mention  was  alfo  introduced 
of  expiating  the  voice  which  had  been  heard  by 
night,  giving  notice  of  the  calamity  before  the  Gal- 
lic war,  and  which  had  been  neglefted  ;  and  an 
order  was  made  that  a  temple  fhould  be  erected 
to  Aius  Locutius,  in  the  new  ftreet.  The  gold, 
which  had  been  refcued  from  the  Gauls,  and  alfo 
what  had  been,  during  the  hurry  of  the  alarm,  car- 
ried from  the  other  temples  into  the  recefs  of  Jupi- 
ter's temple,  was  all  together  judged  to  be  facred, 
and  ordered  to  be  dcpofited  under  the  throne  of  Ju- 
piter, bccaufe  no  one  could  recoiled:  to  what  tem- 
ples it  ought  to  be  returnecf.  The  ftate  had,  before 
this,  manifefted  a  high  regard  to  religion,  in  accept- 
ing a  contribution  of  gold  from  the  matrons,  when 
the  public  fund  was  found  infufficient  to  make  up  the 
fum  ftipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls,  rather  than 
meddle  with  the  facred  gold.  To  the  matrons  public 
thanks  were  given,  and  alfo  the  privilege  of  having 
funeral  orations  delivered  in  honour  of  them  on  their 
death,  the  fame  as  on  that  of  the  men.  ;  /When  he 
had  finifhed  fuch  bufmefs  as  refpeded  the  gods,  and 
fuch  as  could  be  determined  by  the  authority  of  the 
fenate,  and  as  the  tribunes  never  ceafed  teafmg  the 
commons  in  their  harangues  to  abandon  the  ruins, 
and  remove  to  Veii,  a  city  ready  for  their  reception  ; 

being 
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being  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the  lenate,  he  BOOK 
mounted  the  tribunal,  and  fpoke  to  this  effed.  V. 

LI.  "  Romans,  fo  ftrong  is  my  averfion  from  s^c.iSr 
**  holding  contentions  with  the  tribunes  of  the 
*'  people,  that  while  I  Fefided  at  Ardea,  I  had  no 
"  other  confolation  in  my  melancholy  exile  than 
"  that  1  was  at  a  diftance  from  fuch  contefls  ;  and, 
*'  on  account  of  thefe,  I  was  fully  determined 
"  never  to  return,  even  though  ye  (hould  recall  me 
"  by  a  decree  of  fenate  and  order  of  the  people. 
"  Nor  was  it  any  change  of  my  fentiments,  which 
"  induced  me  now  to  revifit  Rome,  but  the  fitu- 
"  ation  of  your  affairs.  For  the  point  in  queltion 
"  was,  not  whether  I  (hould  refide  in  my  native 
*'  land,  but  whether  that  land,  (if  I  may  fo  ex- 
"  prefs  myfelf,)  ihould  keep  in  its  own  eftabliflied 
"  feat  ?  And  on  the  prefent  occafion  moll  wiU 
"  lingly  would  I  remain  filent,  did  not  this  flrug- 
"  gle  alfo  affect  the  effential  interells  of  my 
"  country ;  to  be  wanting  to  which,  as  long  as 
"  life  remains,  were  bafe  in  others,  in  Camillus 
"  infanfdus.  For  to  what  purpofe  have  we  la- 
"  boured  its  recover)'  ?  Why  have  we  refcued  it 
"  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  After  it  has 
"  been  recovered,  fhalf  we  voluntarily  defert  it  ? 
"  Notwithflanding  that  the  Capitol  and  citadel 
"  continued  to  be  held  and  inhabited  by  the  gods 
"  and  the  natives  of  Rome,  even  when  the  Gauls 
"  were  viftorious,  and  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole 
"  city  ;  notwithflanding  that  the  Romans  are  now 
"  the  vidors  ;  ihall  that  Capitol  and  citadel  be 
"  abandoned  with  all  the  rell,  and  our  profperity 
"  become  the  caufe  of  greater  defolation,  than 
"  our  adverfity  was  ?  In  truth,  if  we  had  no  re- 
'*  ligious  inflitutions  which  were  founded  together 
"  with  the  city,  and  regularly  handed  down  from 
"  one  generation  to  another;  yet  the  divine  power 
"  has  been  fo   manifeftly    difplayed    at   this   time 

"  in 
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BOOK  "  ^^  favour  of  the  Roman  affairs,    that    I    (hould 
V.       "  think  all  difpofition  to  be    negligent   in    paying 
*  '~''~      "  due    honour    to    the    gods    effe^ually    removed  , 
B  C  '«8      "  f^om  the  minds  of  men.     For,  take  a  review  of 
*  "  the  tranfadions   of   thefe   latter  years  in  order, 
**  — profperous  and  adverfe, — ye  will  fin  '     '       in 
*'  every  infUnce  profperity  conllanily  att-  ,L>- 

"  miflion  to  the  immortals,  and  adverfity  the  nc- 
"  gle£b  of  them.  To  begin  with  the  war  ofVcii: 
"  for  what  a  number  of  years,  and  with  what 
'*  an  immenfity  of  labour,  was  it  carried  on  ?  Yet 
**  it  could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclufion,  until, 
*'  in  obedience  to  the  admonition  of  the  gods,  the 
"  water  was  dilcharged  from  the  Alban  lake. 
"  Confider,  did  this  unparallt^Ied  train  of  misfor- 
*'  tunes,  which  ruined  our  city,  commence  until 
"  the  voice  fent  from  heaven,  concerning  the  ap- 
**  preach  of  the  Gauls,  had  been  difregarded,  un- 
**  til  the  laws  of  nations  had  been  violated  bj^our 
"  ambaffadors  ;  and  until  we,  with  the  fame  in- 
"  difference  towards  the  dt^ities,  paffed  over  that 
"  crime  which  we  were  bound  to  punifli  ?  Van- 
"  quiflied,  therefore,  made  captives,  and  ranfomed, 
"  we  have  fuffered  fuch  punifliments  at  the  hands  of 
"  gods  and  men,  as  render  us  a  warning  to  the 
"  whole  world.  After  this,  6ur  misfortunes  again 
"  reminded  us  of  our  duty  to  the  heavens.  We 
"  fled  for  refuge  into  the  Capitol,  to  the  manfion 
"  of  Jupiter,  fupremely  good  and  great.  The  fa- 
"  cred  utenfils,  amidft  the  ruin  of  our  own  pro- 
**  perties,  we  partly  concealed  in  the  earth,  partly 
"  conveyed  out  of  the  enemy's  fight,  to  the  neigh- 
**  bouring  cities.  Abandoned  by  gods  and  men, 
**  yet  we  did  not  intermit  the  facred  worfhip. 
"  The  confequence  was,  they  reftored  us  to  our 
"  country,  to  vidory,  and  to  our  former  renown  in 
"  war,  which  we  had  forfeited  j  and,  on  the  heads 
"  of  the  enemy,  who,  blinded  by  avarice,  broke 
*'  the  faith  of  a  treaty  in  refped  to  the  v,  eight  of 

"  die 
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**  the  gold,    they  turned  difmay,   and   flight,   and  BOOK 
"  flaughter.  V. 

Y  R  ifie 

LII.  "  When  ye  refled  on  thefe  flrong  inftances  B.C.  387.* 
"  of  the  powerful  effe6ts  produced  on  the  affairs  of 
"  men  by  their  either  honouring  or  negleding  the 
*'  deity,  do  ye  not  perceive,  Romans,  what  an  acl  of 
*'  impiety  we  are  about  to  perpetrate ;  even  in  the 
*'  very  moment  of  emerging  from  the  wreck  and  ruin 
"  which  followed  our  former  mifcondudt  ?  We  are 
"  in  pofTeflion  of  a  city  built  under  the  direcUon  of 
*'  aufpices  and  auguries,  in  which  there  is  not  a  fpot 
"  but  is  full  of  gods  and  religious  rites.  The  days 
*'  o^  the  anniverfary  facrifices  are  not  more  pre- 
**  cifely  dated,  than  are  the  places  where  they  are 
**  to  be  performed.  All  thefe  gods,  both  public 
"  and  private,  do  ye  intend,  Romans,  to  forfake  ? 
**  What  fimilitude  does  your  conduct  bear  to  that, 
**  which  lately,  during  the  fiege,  was  beheld,  with 
"  no  lefs  admiration  by  the  enemy  than  by  your- 
"  felves,  in  that  excellent  youth  Caius  Fabius,  when 
*'  he  went  down  from  the  citadel  through  the  midlt 
*'  of  Gallic  weapons,  and  performed  on  the^Quirinal 
*'  hill  the  anniverfary  rites  pertaining  to  the  Fabian 
'*  family  ?  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  religious 
"  performances  of  particular  families  fhould  not  be 
"  intermitted,,  though  war  obftrud,  but  that  the 
*'  public  rites  and  the  Roman  gods  fhould  b^^r- 
**  faken  even  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  that^t^e  pciftti^s 
"  and  flamens  fhould  be  more  neglig^l  of  thofe 
**  rites  of  religion  than  was  a  private  .^rfon  ? 
*'  Some,  perhaps,  may  fay,  we  will  perform  thefe 
*'  at  Veii ;  we  will  fend  our  priefls  thither  for  that 
**  purpofe:  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  an 
*'  infringement  of  the  eltablifhed  forms.  Even  in 
*'  the  cafe  of  the  feaft  of  Jupiter,  (not  to  enumerate 
*'  all  ihe  feveral  gods,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of 
facred  rites,)  can  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ledifler- 
voL.  I.  M  M  "  nium 
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BOOK  "  nium  be  performed  in  any  other  place  than  the 
V.  «  Capitol  ?  What  (liall  I  fay  of  the  eternal  fire  of 
^7^^'"7~^  "  Vefta  ;  and  of  the  (latue,  that  pledge  of  empire, 
B.C. ^87!  "  which  is  kept  under  the  fafeguard  of  her  temple  ^ 
"  What,  O  Mars  Gradivus,  and  thou.  Father  Qui- 
"  rinus,  of  thy  Ancilia  *  ?  Is  it  right  that  thofe 
*'  facred  things,  cfljeval  with  the  city,  nay  fonie  of 
"  them  more  ancient  than  the  city  itfelf,  (hould  all 
"  be  abandoned  to  profanation  ?  Now,  obferve  the 
**  difference  between  us  and  our  luicellors.  They 
*'  handed  down  to  us  certain  facred  rites  to  be  per- 
"  formed  on  the  Alban,  and  on  tlie  Lavinian  mounts. 
"  Was  it  then  deemed  not  oiTenfive  to  the  gods, 
**  that  fuch  rites  (hould  be  brought  to  Rome,  and 
"  from  the  cities  of  our  enemies ;  and  (hall  we, 
**  without  impiety,  remove  them  from  hence  to  an 
*'  enemy's  city,  to  Vcii  ?  Re  "  '  !  *-  "^  :ch  you, 
"  how  often  facred  rites  are  \i  ,  becaufe 

'*  fome  particular  ceremony  of  our  country  has  been 
**  omitted  through  negligence  or  accident.  In  a 
"  late  inftance,  what  other  matter,  after  the  prodigy 
"  of  the  Alban  lake,  proved  a  remedy  for  the 
"  diftreffes  broyght  on  the  commonwealth  by  the 
"*  war  of  Veii,  but  the  repetition  of  them,  and  the 
'*  renewal  of  the  aufpices  ?  But  befides,  as  if 
"  zealoufly  attached  to  religious  inftitutions,  we 
"  have  brought  not  only  foreign  deities  to  Rome, 
*'  but  have  eftablilhed  new  ones.  It  was  but  the 
"  other  day  that  imperial  Juno  was  removed  hither 
*'  from  Veii ;  and  with  what  a  crowded  attendance 
*'  was  her  dedication  on  the  Aventine  celebrated  ? 
"  And   how  greatly   was   it    diflingui(hed    by  the 

*  jincikt  a  (hield,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  god  Mars,  faid  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  It  was  repofited 
in  the  fanftuary,  and  kept  with  great  care  by  the  priefts  of 
Mars,  called  Salii.  Being  confidered  as  a  fymbol  of  the  per- 
petual duration  of  the  empire,  to  prevent  its  being  ftolen,  eleven 
others  were  made,  exadly  refembling  it,  and  laid  up  with  it. 

"  extras 
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"  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  matrons  ?      We  have  B    „ 

*'  pafTed   an    order    for    the  erefting    of  a  temple        > 
*'  to   Aius   Locutius    in    the    new    ftreer,    out    of  ^TT^^' 
"  regard   to  the   heavaily  voice  which  was  heard  b.CjsL 
"  there.     To  our  other  folemnities  we  have  added 
*'  Capitoline  games,  and  have,  by  direction  of  the 
"  fenate,  founded  a  new  college  for  the  performance 
*'  thereof.     Where  was  there  occafion  for  any  of 
'*  thefe  inftitutions,  if  we  were  to  abandon  the  city 
*'  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Gauls ;  if  it  was  againft 
•'  our  will  that  we  redded  in  the  Capitol  for  the 
*'  many  months  that  the  fiege  continued ;  if  it  was 
*'  through  a  motive  of  n^ar  that  we  fuffered  ourfelves 
"  to  be  confined  there   by  the  enemy  ?     Hitherto 
"  we   have   fpoken   of    the   facred '  rites   and   the 
**  temples,  what  are  we  now  to  fay  of  the  priefts  ? 
"  Does  it  not  occur  to  you,  what  a  degree  of  pro- 
"  fanenefs  would  be  committed  with  refpe£l  to  them  ? 
"  For  the  veftals  have  but  that  one  refidence,  from 
**  which  nothing  ever  difturbed  them,  except  the 
"  capture  of  the  city.     It  is  deemed  impious  if  the 
"  Flamen  Dialis  remain  one  night  out  of  the  city. 
"  Do  ye   intend   to   make  them  Veientian   priefts 
"  inftead  of  Roman?      And,  O  Vefta,   fhall   thy 
"  virgins  forfake   thee  ?       And    fhall  the   flamen, 
*'  by  foreign  refidence,  draw  every  night  on  himfelf 
"  and  the  commonwealth  fo  great  a  load  of  guilt  ? 
**  What  fhall   we  fay  of  other  kinds   of  bufinefs 
"  which  we  necelTarily  tranfaft  under  aufpices,  and 
"  almofl  all   within   the  Pomoerium  ?      To   what 
*'  oblivion,  or  to  what  neglect,  are  we  to  confign 
•*  them  ?     The  aflemblies  of  the  Curias,  which  have 
••  the  regulation  of  military  affairs ;  the  affemblies  of 
"  the   centuries,    in   which   ye   eleft   confuls   and 
"  military  tribunes ;  where  can  they  be  held  under 
*'  aufpices,  except  in  the  accuftomed  place  ?     Shall 
"  we  transfer  thefe  to  Veii  ?     Or  fhall  the  people, 
"  in  order  to  hold  their  meetings,  lawfully  crowd 
MM  2  "  together 
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^^  "  together  here,  with  fo  great  inconvenience,  and 
*        "  into  a  city  deferted  by  gods  and  men  ? 

LIII.  **  But  it  is  urged  that  the  cafe  itfelf  compels 
**  us  to  leave  a  city  delblated  by  fire  and  ruin,  and 
"  remove  to  Veii,  where  every  thing  is  entire,  and 
*'  not  to  diftrefs  the  needy  commons  by  building 
**  here.  Now,  1  think,  Romans,  it  muft  be  evident 
**  to  mod  of  you,  though  I  (hould  not  fay  a  word 
'*  on  the  fubjc<9:,  that  this  is  but  a  pretext  held  out 
'*  to  ferve  a  purpofe,  and  not  the  real  motive.  For 
**  ye  remember,  that  this  fcheme  of  our  removing 
"  to  Veii  was  agitated  before  the  coming  of  the 
**  Gauls,  when  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
*'  were  unhurt,  and  when  the  city  flood  in  fafety. 
*'  Obferve,  then,  tribunes,  the  difference  between 
*'  my  way  of  thinking  and  yours.  Ye  are  of  opinion, 
**  that  even  though  it  were  not  advifcable  to  remove 
**  at  that  time,  yet  it  is  plainly  expedient  now.  On 
**  the  contrary,  and  be  not  furprifed  at  what  I  fay 
"  until  ye  hear  my  rcafons,  even  allowing  that  it 
"  had  been  advifable  fo  to  do,  when  the  whole  city 
"  was  in  a  (late  of  fafety,  I  would  not  vote  for 
"  leaving  thefe  ruins  now.  At  that  time,  removing 
**  into  a  captured  city  from  a  victory  obtained,  had 
**  been  a  caufe  glorious  to  us  and  our  pofterity ; 
**  but  now,  it  would  be  wretched  and  difhonourable 
'*  to  us,  while  it  would  be  glorious  to  the  Gauls. 
**  For  we  Ihall  appear  not  to  have  left  our  country 
*'  in  confequence  of  our  fuccefles,  but  from  being 
"  vanquiftied ;  and  by  the  flight  at  the  AUia,  the 
*'  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  blockade  of  the 
**  Capitol,  to  have  been  obliged  to  forfake  our 
*'  dwellings,  arid  fly  from  a  place  which  we  had 
*«  not  ftrength  to  defend.  Aiid  have  the  Gauls 
*'  been  able  to  demolifli  Rome,  and  fliall  the 
"  Romans  be  deemed  unable  to  reflore  it  ?  What 
"  remains,  then,  but  that  ye  allow  them  to 
"  come  with  new  forces,  for  it  is  certain  they  have 

"  numbers 
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*'  numbers  fcarcely   credible,    and   make  it  their  BOOK 

"  choice  to  dwell  in  this  city,  once  captured  by  them,        ^' 

"  and  now  forfaken  by  you  ?  What  would  you  think,  y  R'aeV' 

"  if,  not  the  Gauls,  but  your  old  enemies  the  iEquans  ^[cxij'. 

"  or  Volfcians,  (hould  form  the  defign  of  removing 

"  to  Rome  ?    Would  ye  be  willing  that  they  (hould 

*'  become  Romans,  and  you  Veientians  ?    Or  would 

"  ye  that  this  (hould  be  either  a  defert  in  your 

"  poire(fion,  or  a  city  in  that  of  the  eoemy  ?     Any 

*'  thing  more  impious  I  really  cannot  conceive.     Is 

**  it  out  of  averfion  from  the  trouble  of  rebuilding, 

"  that  ye  are  ready  to  incur  fuch  guilt  and  fuch  dif- 

"  grace  ?     Suppofmg  that  there  could  not  be  ereded 

*'  a  better  or  more  ample  ftrudure  than  that  cottage 

"  of  our  founder,  were  it  not   more  defirable  to 

"  dwell  in  cottages,  after  the  manner  of  (hepherds 

"  and  ruftics,  in  the  midft  of  your  facred  places 

"  and  tutelar  deities,  than  to  have  the  commonwealth 

"  go  into  exile  ?     Our  forefathers,  a  body  of  un- 

*'  civilized  ftrangers,  when  there   was   nothing   in 

"  thefe  places  but  woods  and   mar(hes,   ereded  a 

"  city  in  a  very  (hort  time.    Do  we,  though  we  have 

"  the  Capitol  and  citadel  fafe,  and  the  temples  of 

"  the  gods  (landing,  think  it  too  great  a  labour  to 

"  rebuild  one  that  has  been  burned  ?     What  each 

"  particular  man  would  have   done,  if  his  houfe 

"  had   been  deftroyed   by  (ire,    (hould  the  whole 

*'  of  us  refufe,    in    the   cafe  of   a  general   con- 

*'  flagration? 

LIV.  "  Let  me  a(k  you,  if,  through  fome  ill  de- 
'*  (ign  or  accident,  a  (ire  (hould  break  out  at  Veii, 
"  and  the  flames  being  fpread  by  the  wind,  as 
*'  might  be  the  cafe,  (hould  confume  a  great  part 
**  of  the  city :  muft  we  feek  Fidenas,  or  Gabii,  or 
*'  fome  other  city,  to  remove  to  ?  Has  our  native 
"  foil  fo  (light  a  hold  of  our  aflfections;  and  this 
**  earth,  which  we  call  our  mother  ?     Or  does  our 

It  •*  love 
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BOOK  "  love  for  our  country  extend  no  farther  than  the 
V.  *'  furfacc,  and  the  timber  of  the  houies  ?  I  aFure 
^pr^''^"'  "  you,  lor  I  will  confcfs  it  readily,  that  during  the 
B.C.tSy.  ""  ^"^^^  ^^  "^y  al^ft^i^ce,  (wiiich  I  am  lefs  willing  to 
'*  recoiled,  as  the  efled  of  ill  treatment  from  you, 
"  than  of  my  own  hard  fortune,)  as  often  as  my 
*•'  country  came  into  my  mind,  every  one  of  thele 
"  circumftances  occurred  to  me;  the  hills,  the 
"  plains,  the  Tiber,  the  face  of  the  country  to 
**  which  my  eyes  had  been  accuftomed,  and  this 
"  fky,  under  which  I  had  been  born  and  educated ; 
"  and  it  is  my  wilh,  Romans,  that  thefe  may  now 
"  engage  you,  by  the  ties  of  aftedion,  to  remain 
**  in  your  own  eftablifhed  fettlements,  rather  than 
**  hereafter  prove  the  caufe  of  your  pining  away  in 
*'  anxious  regret  at  having  left  them.  Not  with- 
'*  out  good  reafon  did  gods  and  men  feleft  this 
"  fpot  for  the  building  of  Rome,  where  are  mod 
**  healthful  hills,  a  commodious  river,  whofe  ftream 
*'  brings  down  the  produce  of  the  interior  coun- 
'*  tries,  while  it  opens  a  paflage  for  foreign  com- 
'*  merce ;  the  fea,  fo  near  as  to  anfwer  every  pur- 
'•  pofe  of  convenience,  yet  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  not 
"  to  expofe  it  to  danger  from  the  fleets  of  foreign- 
"  ers ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  regions  of  Italy,  a 
'*  fituation  Angularly  adapted  by  its  nature  to  pro- 
"  mote  the  increafe  of  a  city.  Of  this  the  very 
*'  fize,  as  it  was,  mufl;  be  held  a  demonftration. 
"  Romans,  this  prefent  year  is  the  three  hundred  and 
*'  fixty-fifth  of  the  city ;  during  fo  long  a  time 
*'  have  ye  been  engaged  in  war,  in  the  midft  of 
*'  nations  of  the  oldeft  Handing :  yet,  not  to  mention 
'*  fmgle  nations,  neither  the  ^quans  in  conjunction 
"  with  the  Volfcians,  who  poflefs  fo  many  and  fo 
"  ftrong  towns,  nor  the  whole  body  of  Etruria, 
*'  poffefled  of  fuch  extenfive  power  by  land  and  fea, 
"  and  occupying  the  wjiole  breadth  of  Italy,  from 
"  one  fea  to  the  other,  have  fhewn  themfelves  equal 

"  to 
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""  to  you  in  war.  This  being  the  cafe,  where  can  BOOK 
"  be  the  wifdom  in  making  trial  of  a  change,,  when,  V. 
"  thjugh  your  valour  might  accompany  you  in  your  y  „  ^  ~  ^ 
"  removal  to  another  place,  the  fortune  of  this  b'c.  287! 
'-'  fpot  could  not  certainly  be  transferred  ?  Here  is 
"  the  Capitol,  where  a  human  head  being  formerly 
"  found,  it  was  foretold  that  in  that  fpot  fhould  be 
"  the  head  of  the  world,  and  the  feat  of  fovereign 
"  empire.  Here,  when  the  Capitol  was  to  be  cleared 
"  by  the  rites  of  augury,  Juventas  and  Terminus, 
"  to  the  very  great  joy  of  our  fathers,  fuffered  not 
"  themfelves  to  be  moved.  Here  is  the  fire  of 
"  Vefla,  here  the  Ancilia  fent  down  from  heaven, 
*'  here  all  the  gods,  and  they,  too,  propitious  to  ->*-*\"^ 
"  your  ltay."s|  Camillus  is  faid  to  have  afFeded  JjlV 
them  much  by  other  parts  of  his  difcourfe,  but 
particularly  by  that  which  related  to  religious  matters. 
But  itill  the  affair  remained  in  fufpence,  until  an 
iccidental  expreflion,  feafonably  uttered,  determined 
it.  For  in  a  fhort  time  after  this,  the  fenate  fittinj 
on  this  bufinefs  in  the  Curia  Hoftllia,  it  happen. J 
that  fome  cohorts,  returning  from  relie\ing  the 
guards,  pafled  through  the  Forum  in  their  march, 
when  a  centurion  in  the  Comitium  called  out, 
"  Standard-bearer,  fix  your  flandard.  It  is  befl  for 
"  us  to  flay  here."  On  hearing  whicli  expreffion, 
the  fenate,  coming  forth  from  the  Curia,  called  out 
with  one  voice,  that  "  they  embraced  the  omen  ;** 
and  the  furrounding  crowd  of  commons  joined  their 
approbation.  The  propofed  law  being  then  rejeded, 
they  fet  about  rebuilding  the  city  in  all  parts  at  once, 
riles  were  fupplied  at  the  public  expence,  and  hberty 
granted  to  hew  flones  and  fell  timber,  wherever 
each  perfon  chofe,  fecurity  being  taken  for  their 
completing  the  edifices  within  the  year.  Their 
hafte  took  away  all  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
courfe  of  the  ftreets :  for  fetting  afide  ail  regard  to 
diftindion  of  property,  they  built  on  any  fpot  which 
they  found  vacant.     And  that  is  the  reafon  that  the 

old 
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BOOK  °^^  fcwers,  which  at  firft  were  conducted  under  the 
V.  public  flreets,  do  now,  in  many  places,  pafs  under 
^•^<r^-'  private  houfcs,  and  that  the  form  of  the  city  appears 
nS^o^'  as  if  force  alone  had  dire^ed  the  diftribution  of 
^•^•^^7-  the  lots. 
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